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‘THE WORLD'S AWAKENING 


N** one country alone Bae the ioe 
world ‘is awakening. Mankind uni- 

versally is developing a new cself- 
consciousness. -From one end of the earth 


to the other,’signs of anew birth are mani- ~ 


fest. A new ’and grand vision of life ‘has 
come upon all the nations of the earth, 
almost as if it were a mighty picture spread 
* out around the dome of the vast illimitable 
sky; and with its coming a ‘new hope has 
been kindled in the heart of every people. 
-What it is, this awakening, no one has yet 
ventured to say, or even to, hazard an opi- 
nion, as indeed only a few have so much as 
noticed that it is world-wide. That) any 
special. significance 1 is to be attached to, or 
any unity of purpose to be observed in, the 
movements which are taking place in 
countries so diverse in their civilisation as 
those of the East and those of the West, is 
a thought that seems not to have occurred 
to many. . But the existence of such move- 
ments is significant, for nothing that hap- 
pens in the-domain of human charactér and 
development . is the result of accident. 
Changes in the external world can and do 
cause many changes in the life of human 
beings; but no external change can of itself 
transform .the inner. life of men, modify 
their character, their aspirations, desires, 
loves and -hates. . A flood oran earthquake 
may compel men’ and women to ‘change 
their place of abode, or even to change their 
occupation ; but no such. event: could ever 
compel them to change their gods, their 
friends, their: loves, their religion; their 
philosophy. of life. A change in external 
conditions does indirectly affect a man’s out- 


al 


| 


. of hope and enthusiasm in another. 


look upon life, even cause him to modify 
his philosophy of life: but only through 
thought; for no man can predict the/nature 
and extent of such .modification ; and what 
will weaken the faith of one man will often 
strengthen that of another, and what will 
lead to a development of character in one case 
will often lead to dissipation and the loss 
It all 
depends upon the person; and in any case 
the changes which take place are not direct 
and calculable, like those which take place 
in the lower orders of nature, where indivi- 
duality and thought are almost nil, but are 


indirect and incalculable, being the out- 


come of thought’directed and governed 
by a religion, a philosophy, a purpose or an 
ideal. 
’ Consequently, it is not to mere external 
happenings that we must look for an ex- 
planation of the awakening that is taking 
place all over the world at the present time, 
but to the heart of mankind itself, to the 
divine aspirations which have been kindl led, 
the longings which have been growing 


perhaps for many years, in the hearts of 


men and women of every race. 

What we may owe ‘to external circums- 
tance, however, is the stimulus which the 
manifestation of hidden desires and longings 
by one people gives to another, for indeed 
no influence which acts upon the mind and 
heart of man is so strong as the expression 
of. feeling, whether through art, or through 
conduct generally, which is born of thought 
and experience. Thus while it may with jus- 


- tice be said that the world-wide character of 
the modern awakening is due to the stimults 
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which one nation’s efforts give to another, 
it is nevertheless ‘true to say that had not 
each nation which is to-day aspiring after 


greater possibilities of spiritual develop- 
ment, been inwardly conscious of a new 
-sphitual reality and possibility, and desir- 


ous of attaining a fuller, grander and pro- 
founder spiritual life, not one of them 
would have turned so much as a_hair’s 


breadth from the beaten track of its life, or 
‘Yooked) with anything but cold curiosity 


and distrust upon what was happéning. 
in the world about it. 
The great struggle that is going on 


in the world at the present moment is-a 
paramount proof that human nature is 
one; that. mankind the world over 
is possessed of. the same- exalted spiritual 
desires; aspirations and instincts, and is es- 


‘sentially a great family,. possessing all the 


possibilities of great brotherhood ;~ that 
men everywhere,-in every-clime and under 
all conditions, aspire after a more perfect 


‘life, after beauty, goodness, freedom, spiri- 


tual fullness and satisfaction. 
But 


we are led to ask: 
significance? What does it portend? In 


answer to these questions we are compelled - 


to admit at once that, outwardly regarded, 
it does not mean the same in every country. 
But inwardly regarded, I believe, it can in 
all cases be said to be a spiritual awakening, 
a_sign cf.the approach of.a new social era, 
of a changed conception of man, and of the 
meaning: and boundaries of” spiritual life. 
In some countries it is political freedom 
that is being sought; in others it is econo- 
mic freedom; while in others, again, as in 
England, for instance,. itis freedom from 
the tyranny of enormous wealth and power, 
of misused liberty, both. political and eco- 
nomic, that is being: chiefly sought. 
behind all this specific agitation, prompting 


and directing it, 1s a deep spiritual feeling . 


and‘ longing, a recognition’ that man is a 
spiritual being, who ought to be allowed 
to develop freely and fully ; behind it also 
there.is a new idealism presupposed, a feel- 
ing, scarcely strong enough as yet: to be 
called a belief, that social fellowship is 


“a spiritual asset and a veritable part of 


spiritual life. 


is the discovery that, man 


in ‘considering the ‘great -modern ” 
awakening which is everywhere manifest, 
What is its nature and © 


But . 


.Indeed, to my mind, the dis- ~ 
tinguishing aature of the twentieth centny : 


is a spiritual 
being, and that fellowship is life. 

To many, this last statement will no . 
doubt sound very strange, especially when. - 


-we remember that in most of the great 


religions man is held fo. be a son of God, a 
being in whom Deity takes.a personal inter- 
est. But the explanation, I think, lies here, 
that in the majority of cases this view is a 
theoretical conclusion rather than a realised 
fact, a theological deduction rather than‘a 
practical belief. For, as regards a practical . 
life, how many men really regard all their 
fellow. men as brothers, as spiritual beings, 
equally with themselves, and in fellowship 
with whom they can have real spiritual 
life? How many priests and ministers of . 
religion, for instance, do this? For answer 


we are compelled to admit that scarcely’ - 


any do, and this is the case whether we. 
consider the Christians : of England, ‘the - 
Brahmins of India, the Confucians of China 
or the Mébhammedans: of Turkey. In. 


_England it is the casé that, on the whole, - 


the priesthood, the clergy, etc, - regard - 
themselves ‘as a superior social class, quite: 
superior as a class to the great péasant,'arid 


industrial classes, with whom they, associate.* 


as little as possible, and rarely’ indeed as: 
spiritual equals, Then, too, as most Indians - 
know, and as perhaps few Englishmen... 
realise, the English missionary who goes -to 
carry the Gospel of Christito the “heathen”, 
never dreams of acknowledging his’ converts: 
as brethren, in the real-sense of the term, 
any more than an English Lord or Bishop 
would think of regarding a humble farm 
labourer as his spiritual. equal. Pride -of- 
person,-of race or of.class, which is -a selfish 
and materialistic element, is stronger'than, ° 
love, the desire for true fellowship, which.is a 
spiritual element. Thus, staggering though 
the thought may be, I believe that the 
modern world is only just: beginning to 
discover that man jis a spiritual being in 
fellowship with whom real Spinal hie is 
possible. 

_ Now, strange as it. may seem,.all ihings, 
even the most commonplace and apparent, 
have to be discovered. Existences’’ and 


‘realities which in our ignorance we have 
‘probably thought had been recognised. and 


appreciated from the ‘first, beginnings | of 
civilisation, are, as a. ‘matter of. fact, 
discoveries, ° and many of them of a compa- 
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‘ratively late period. If we consider physical 
beauty, the beauty’of Nature, for instance, 


- we have to admit that not many are aware . 


of its existence. There are thousands of 
people who live amidst -glorious © natural 
surroundings who do not know what it is to 
be inspired by beauty, by Nature. And of 
those who do appreciate natural beauty 
‘there is not one but who on reflection will 
be able to remember the time when they 
first become really conscious of:such beauty. 
The appreciation of natural beauty, as of 
every spiritual reality whatsoever,’ is a 
culture and not a gift, a power that is 
developed by thought and observation. 

No greater mistake could be made than 
that'of thinking the world is the same for 
everybody, for, as a matter of fact, every 
man lives in a world of his own. The world 
is not made up of realities which all at 
once perceive, or which have the same value 
‘and significance for everybody. One man 
sees what another does not see, and one 
man values highly what another does not 
‘appreciate at all. .We cannot point to any 
"reality and say. what its precise objective 
value is; we can only say what its value 
‘ ig for.us, Another. person..will see in it~ less 
_or more than we do. Consequently we- are 
compelled to acknowledge that the world 
‘is‘,a far more wonderful realm of reality 
‘than is commonly thought, so wonderful 
that we are always discovering: something 
‘ new in it, and something that had appa~ 
.rently been there from the commencement 
of time. 

'» Considering .such facts as these, therefore, 


it will perhaps not seem so very ‘unreason- 


able to say that man as a spiritual being is 
only just beginning to.be discovered. It 
has been held ‘for centuries that man pos- 
sessed a soul, but only latterly has it been 
recognised that he-is a soul, and that he is 
capable’ of great spiritual -refinement, 
beauty and power, so great beauty and 
power that it: is a delight, real life, to live 
in his presence, in fellowship with him. 
If this discovery had been made sooner than 
‘the present century it were impossible that 
we could do or tolerate others doing, the 
inhuman’ and immoral things that are done, 
and often in the name of religion, to-day. 
Were it not that we are so. essentially 
materialistic, we should ‘abhor, and should 
not be able to tolerate. for another oe -the 


‘of the love, respect, 


- poor man. 


iniquities of Modern Commercialism, while 
the ‘existence of Caste, of class feeling and 
class distinctions in every nation under the 
sun, from the most barbaric to the most 
highly civilised, would be a thing of the 
past. 
Now the: significance of the modern 
movement to which I have already referred, 
lies in the fact that it is the vindication, 
and stands for the spiritual elevation, of the - 
poor man, being the recognition that man 
as man, quite independently of his social 
position, is a spiritual being, and is .worthy 
devotion and fellow- 
ship of every human.being with whom he 
comes in contact, of whatever race ‘or 
social standing. This view of man is 
precisely the Christian view, for Christ, in 
spite of convention, and in opposition to the 
attitude and practices of the Jewish priest- 
hood, espoused the cause of the poor.man, 
literally exalted him as a spiritual being, 
and éven showed his spiritual. superiority 
over the average rich man, who, by reason 
of his many earthy encumbrances, was not 
able to develop so’fine a spirit as. was the 
The poor man has to work hard, 
both for his own maintenance and for that 
of others ; but as.a solace for his hard life, 
he is trained to rest in the love and sym- 
pathy of those near and dear to him;.but 
the rich man, not working thus and having 
his mind wholly taken up with material 
and selfish ends, naturally relies more on 
external things and does not cause to be 
developed those finer spiritual qualities and 
essences which are invariably to be found 
in the poor. ‘Thus Christ’s love was essentiy 
ally democratic, being manifested to all 
men quite independently of their social 
position; it was the love of man as man, 
of man for those eternally divine qualities 
and manifestations -which exalt him to the 
only true aristocracy, the aristocracy of 
virtue and love, to which every. man 
and woman in the vast universe may belong. 
And .democratic love: is far away removed 
from that love which, is limited by purely 
local; external and accidental conditions, 
and which is manifested within a narrow . 
and prescribed area, as to the:smembers of 
a particular and secluded class: Thé*burden 


-of this new feeling that is being kindled 


in the hearts of the people of all nations, 
and that is spreading through . the: earth 
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like a flame, is that the essences and 
‘qualities which make human nature truly 


“beautiful and supremely loveable can be, : 


and, indeed, are, developed, quite’ as much 
‘among poor-people as among rich. “And-it 


‘is because this democratic love and concep-. 


‘tioh of man 1s growing that the glory of 
wealth, of position, of high birth, etc., 
‘is passing‘ away. Man as man is at last 
“‘coming into his own; and enlightened 
‘humanity the world over’ is- 


‘of an artificially produced aristocracy,‘ Ti0 
‘matter whether it be the aristocracy of a 
- ‘select priestood, of wealth or of birth and 
privilege. . : 

Everywhere cher are to be- -séen ‘ndieae 
tions that workingmen, the commion people, 
‘are rising in revolt against the dictatorship 
‘and the tyranny of the wealthy and the 


privileged, and: are’ beginning to claim for - 


themselves the right to-rule their own lives, 
and thus to live as men, freely, fully; spiritu- 
ally. Atélast the workingman has discover- 
ed! that he is indeed a spiritual being, a 
living ‘soul, a being who possesses one 
supreme right, that: of self-development. 
And the fact that, the desire for social and 
“spiritual emancipation is becoming world= 
wide, is. a guarantee that the modern 
movement will be, to some degree at least, 
. successful. - For although’ the specific needs 
of the different countries taking part in such 
ihovement are not the same, the fundament- 
al cause of such agitation as there is, is the 
same; and once'this fact is realised, a great 
stimulus will be given to the movement all 
the world over. As I said in a former 
article, no nation has yet keen able to with= 
stand the materialism which-follows in: the 
wake’ of great commercial prosperity ; and 
it is one of the ‘pre-eminent questions of the 
present time, whether the’-great nations of 
ihe West,—England, the United States of 
America, Germany, etc.,—will betable ‘to 
withstand it. But-owing to the’ fact that 
the'struggle for liberts, for social and _spiri- 
tual emancipation is fast. becoming world- 
wide,-there is great reason to hope that they 
will, and 
people, ofthe great mass of humanity, will 
be successful... This great and _ glorious 
movement for the spiritual exaltation’ and 


emancipation of the. whole -human race is: 


oneof the grandest sights the. world has’ yet 


protesting » 
against the ‘continuance of the overlordship. 


that’the ‘cause’ of the common ~ 


‘witnessed, and ought to gladden and inspire 


all those lio have the. welfare of humanity 
at heart. Thanks: to steam and electricity, 
and to a cheap Press, thought and. the news 
of events can be so’ quickly transmitted to 


‘the uttermost parts of the-earth, that the 
doings, and -victories of one country can be 


aised to stimulate the activities and: enthu- 
siasm‘of another. And those forces will be 


‘utilised to the fullest extent. 


Thus I contend that the ideal of a univer- 


‘sal brotherhood is presupposed’ in all the 


modern movements which have for ‘their 
object the freeing of the.people from the 
thraldom im whichso many of themare to 
-be “found: Among the common people 
everywhere | believe there is growing a’ dis- 
trust of Government and all authority-what- 
soever that is based on the: power of. the 
sword; a hatred ‘of war;:a strong and 
genuine feeling of .-good-will towards 
struggling humanity the world over. The. 
despicable thirst for blood, born of subservi- — 
ence to base, ignorant and selfish “leaders; - 
tyrants, maintainers of the old.social order, 
which even yet is to be found in’ Western 
countries’ like England. and Germany -no 
less ‘than elsewhere, is fast becoming extinct, 

naturally vanishing in consequence of- the 
discovery that war is chiefly an Official, and 


* Class, agency; that the perpetrators of war- 


fare are often a nation’s - greatest enemies ; 
that the cause and-welfare of the people of 
every nation will have to be enhanced;: if. | 
at all, by quite other means than physical 
warfare. , 
‘ So far as England is~ concerned the 


‘tendency towards democracy and a belief 


in universal brotherhood: is evidenced by the 


-existencé of (1) a‘ determined demand. for 


social and political reform; (2) a growing 
hatred. of wealth-seeking and of -the 
materialism’ which’has made industry so in-.” 
human, so spiritually * disastrous; (3) a 
widespread desire’ for a purer and moré 
vigorous: rnorality, and for a broader ‘con 
ception of life; (4) a -strong revolt against 
class feeling of every description, against 
caste, and against bureaucratic government ;" 
(5) an increasing demand fora more ‘rapid 
substitution of demogratic for: patriarchal 
governinent in our Colonies and Depénd-= 
encies, and for the absolute’ cessation of. .the 
practice ‘of exploiting backward racés; (6) a 
growing hatred-of warfare, and:the recogni<. 
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tion of the: humanity of “foreign” peoples ;. 


_ (7) the discovery that liberty is the supreme 

-condition. of human development; the great- 
.est-need, and the one inalienable right, of 
man. 

Indeed, ike English people are beginning 
to realise that man is not the despicable, 
sin-laden and . spiritually impotent being 
that the monks, and later, the Puritans, 
thought him to be; but is capable of pro- 
found spiritual culture and beauty. And, it 
is because they are doing this that they are 
beginning to disbelieve in war, and that 
they are demanding more humane social 
conditions, more leisure and wealth where- 
by to’ cultivate the spirit, to live more 
-thoughtfully, ‘deeply, spiritually: - But the 
‘growth of that idealism, of the desire for a 
fuller conception and realisation of spiritual 
life, is not confined to England, nor to the 
‘West, but is manifest in almost every civi- 
lised country throughout the world. 

And what do these facts portend? They 
are an: undoubted indication that mighty 
social changes‘are inevitable and imminent, 
'. that.a‘new era in the history of humanity 
is about to dawn. It is for this reason that 
a great responsibility rests upon the shoul- 
ders of the réformers of every’ country, for 
it is their duty, their tremendous task to 
guide the movement. that is taking root; 
to see that the high spiritual ideals are kept 
to the front, and to prevent materialism 
and selfishness, the desire for luxury, wealth 
and power from gaining’ the ‘ascendant. 
Vast social changes of one sort and another 
are in the near future inevitable; but there 
is no guarantee that if left to themselves 


these will make in a spiritual direction.:. 


it all depends upon the leaders of the move- 
-ment, upon the ideals that are kept before 
the minds of the people. 
For all those who have the spiritual and 
social well-being of humanity at heart, the 
present is’ a great opportunity, one of those 
rare occasions which only one out of many 
generations is’ permitted to see. Rightly 
guided there is no saying what spiritual 
achievements the present and following 
generation may-not make. What is chiefly 
required is that the leaders fully realise 
what immense possibilities are. open to 
them, and.what .are. the ideals which they 
_ ought to seek to establish in the hearts: and 
tminds..of the people... That done, nothing 


, unreasonableness: 


can prevent the’ attainment of victory, the 
social -deliverance and: ioe advance- 
ment of the people. 

And what an unexampled opportunity 
this social and spiritual awakening of’ the 
people offers to the religious institutions, 
the- Churches, the priests and ministers of 
religion, of our time, If these latter could 
only be led to see the inner meaning, the 
spiritual significance of this awakening, the 
and inadequacy for the 
present age of their own narrow, abstract 
idealism, as well as the prestige which co- 
operation with the forces making for the 
spiritual emancipation of the people would 
give to the institutions they ‘represent, we 
are convinced that they would whole- 
heartedly throw in their lot with the re- 
formers...” But the Churches of all lands, 
and the priesthood as a class, are so strongly 
attached to. established authority of every 
kind, to the wealthy and idle classes, that 
it is almost impossible. to hope that the 
priestly class will join in the movement. 
But whether they do so or not, we believe 
that in this case the cause of the people is 
the.cause of God; and. we also believe that 
if the priesthood stands aside from and 
refuses to aid such cause, the institutions 


‘they themselves belong to will forfeit for 


ever the sympathy and support of the great 
majority of the people. 

As regaids England, | am convinced that 
nothing can save her from the materialism, 


_.and from the fear which materialism gives 
rise-to, but love, the ideal of brotherhood, 


a broader conception of spiritual life, the 
belief that man is a spiritual being and 
that fellowship with man is life. In my 
last article Ishowed the condition of fear 
into which England had sunk as the result 
of materialism and a too narrow conception 
of spiritual life. What England is needing 
in order to escape from such fear and such: 
materialism, is precisely. what Jerusalem was 
needing, two thousand years ago: the ins- 
piration of a new social and spiritual ideal. 
Such an ideal was supplied by Christ. But 
the Jews rejected that ideal. Will England 
do the same? So far as established author-: 
ity, the official element in the State, the 
Church and the wealthy classes, are con- 
cerned, there seems to be no hope that the 
social ideal ‘and ‘teachings. contained in. 
Christianity will ever be received. But in 
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regard to’ the nation at large I believe that 
the spirit a and ideal of Christianity are gain- 
ing in popularity year by year. “Soon they 
will have beconte so powerful that they: wiil 
give rise toa confident hope -and belief in 
the rejuvenation of our social life, and when 
that day cotives, hope will drive out fear, 
‘and the ideal of universal brotherhood will 
begin: to. maiiifest itself, not in the mind 
alone, but in the actual every-day world. 
As was the tase with Jerusalem in Christ’s 
day, so is it the case with England to-day, 
it is not religion that.is lacking, but the 
Christian mbrality, the humane “idealism 

which alone can’ make religion beautiful 
and attractivei 

The prevailing materialism; social tyranny 


and injustice, will continue just so long as - 
we retain ‘our. physical view .of man and: 


our narrow .tonceptions .of spiritual life. 
The physicd and spiritual -thraldom which 
are the outcdme of a devitalising material- 
ism are literally. destroying the manhood 
and impoverishing. the life ‘of the. entire 
modern world;.and only the love of man, 
the. development, of a grander social ideal 
can save the nations from social. chaos and 
disaster, : from revolution and bloodshed. 
But happily there are signe of a great spiri« 


‘Possession. 


tual seakeiieg ‘Man is becoming for man 
‘anew creature, the source of a new and . 


more abundant life,.a veritable spiritual 
‘And whereas in a materialistic 
life the object of work, of commerce, etc., 
is to make wealth, even at the expense of 
man, in a apiritual life it is to make and 
ennoble man, to beautify and perfect. the 
human spirit, to deepen and multiply social’ 
relationships, and thus to further, increase 
and intensify spiritual life. Consequently, 
with the discovery of the spiritual value of 
man we believe that the way has been 
opened to a new idealism, an idealism which 
will be the salvation of the modern world. 
In the acceptance ofthis idealism there is 
to be found the hope of the future well- 
being of the entire human race, the only 
effective means of spiritualising life, of 
making ‘possible the attainment of that 
grand attitude of existence where want, and 
hatred, and human ‘strife are done- away, 
and- where love and peace, social servite 
and heroic endeavour are the rule and law 
of life. And such idealism’-we beliéve:'is 
the real inspiration behind the finest efforts. : 
and « movements of our time. eae 


3 Wiican Wattocr. 
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MADAME POGOSKY AND THE RUSSIAN PEASANT INDUSTRIES 


QUEEZED in among those wealthy em- 
poria of Old Bond Street that cater for 
the richest -private customers: of 

London, where the stream of private motors 
and carriages is most turbid and noisy and 
where spruce. footmen and liveried’ shopmen 
are waiting at every door, there is a little 
shop full of beautiful things of a rare 
and surprising quality. Woven stuffs, 


simple and harmonious in colour, form a 


rich and quiet’“background for’ a gay 
Tuxuriance of intricate embroideries, an 
amazing mist of marvellously figured lace, 
jewels, enamel and silver work—even 
children’s toys, bright playthings—wooden 
horses with wheels instead of legs. And in 


everything there isa quality for which you. . 


 will'séarch in vain amongst the much costlier 


goods exposed for sale all along that. 
thoroughfare of opulence—for these things 
aré all evidently the work of human hands 
andthe imaginations of human hearts, 
They are the work of Russian peasants. © 
Inside the little shop, amongst these 
treasures, is the Russian lady who. has col- 
lected them-there. She and her helpers are 


“busy selling them to the steady stream of 


customers, and she talks of her wares with a 
love and a knowledge we do not see in the 
usual dealers—and naturally so, for this is 
not so much her business, as the work and 
enthusiasm of her life. She is: Madame . 
Pogosky of :the Russian peasant industriés, 


and she. believes she nee a message’ for 


India. F 
. It was het special genius tO. ‘love - the 
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Russian peasant, misunderstood and despis- 
ed by the ruling classes in Russia, and al- : 
most entirely unknown to them... Because 
she loved, she came to know their genius 


and their great wealth of traditional wis- 


dom. The progressive classes of people, 
students, officials'and professionals, told her 


that the peasants were idle, thriftless, igno-- 


rant and that whatevercrafts they may once 
have known were now forgotten by them, 
since factories had cheapened out of exis- 
tence the labour of human hands and heads, 
and used complicated, stupid) machines 
instead. But she did not believe them; and 
now, after 18 years of work withthe peas- 
ants she says they are “splendid, industrious 
workers.” She has worked with them, she 
has found-them material when they wanted 
it, she has found a market for their work, 
and this is her verdict ;—they are ‘splendid 
workers,’ and as to their ignorance she says 
that “as a woman of ripe age, I find I am 
unable to teach them.” And hers‘is the work 
of no sentimental visionary : you cannot keep 


a slop in Bond. Street for long without a 


sound business basis., 


Wherever there is a true peasant commu- 


nity there is true handiwork and there is 
little true handiwork-anywhere else. These 
Russian peasants are tillers of the soil. 
Through the long Russian winters they 
work at their crafts, not with the shallow 
cleverness of an.art school teaching but with 
the inherited skill of generations and with 
their own natural love of good workman- 
ship. They make everything: for use ‘and 
decorate it for beauty, and so their handi- 
work has the supreme quality of obedience 
to nature, These are simple merits, though 
great ones, and they might: be’ expected. to 
avail little in competition with the mechani- 
cal finish of the produce of our machine- 
‘made civilization, but they are qualities 


that do tell more and more, even in the. 
The big firms who . 
have carried on or:.exploited cottage indus- - 


commercial sphere. 


tries in Ireland, Scotland and elsewhere, as 
well as Madame Pogosky who has assisted 
and developed them.in Russia, have-found 
that they'can be made to pay. We: are 
getting weary of the. soulless work of-fac- 
tories and commercial, travellers: . paltry 
designs even atc competitive prices are begin: 
ning. to pall upon. us ; arid. real work is.more 
and more’ recognised .by ‘its touch. ‘of the 


. Industries, 
.-Russian Government, having no belief in-the 
. capability of the peasants, but anxious to 


human hand, its quality, which is inimitable 
‘by any concatenation of cog-wheels. In 
‘many places little movements are afdot to 
save the few crafts ‘that commercialism has 
not robbed and ruined; and _ the ethical and 
national—and international—importance of 


’ these endeavours, too great for present dis-— 


cussion, may be known by all who will 
trouble to study the matter. 

The commercialism. which has been so 
‘disastrous to the peasants.and their indus- 
tries can never save them, but it is-to the 
enterprise of those who are business:people 
(and something more besides) that we must 
look for their only hope of rescué. Madame 
Pogosky’s successful experiment shows this 
most clearly, and so do lier experiences in 
Russia, where Government action was at- 
tempted, especially in relation to the*lace. 
with disastrous results. The 


save some part of their industry in lace 


‘making, sought to meet the difficulty by 


establishing ‘schools to teach lace- -making. 
They equipped a small army of newly- 
taught teachers who, instead of developing 
the “indigenous craft, founded a new and 
very different industry, ignoring the native 
ability that they never looked for, and 
almost completing the ruin of: the peasants’ 
market by competition. This ‘has an 


“analogy in the factory methods of much of 


the Swadeshi work in India, and also in 
the work taught in India by missionaries, 
of which-Madame Pogosky saw some at 
the Indian Exhibition in London, and of 
which she says :— 

“ It was pitiful to me to see Indian “women ‘exhibit- 
ed’ to the public making torchon lace,+~a' thing which 
is not.eveni a paying craft and has nothing beautiful 
and nothing Indian about it,' 

Will India -have -a. Madame. Pogosky ? 
She has shown what: one devoted worker 
can do in Kussia—not’ much in comparison 
with the need of so vast a country, but much 
in itself, and it must lead-to much more. 
India has a peasantry with.a greater inheri- 
tance of handicraft skill than Russia, but 
even more misunderstood by - its ruling 
classes and already nearly as. badly invaded 
by industrialism. - In India, as .in..Russia, 
the progressive people are mostly under the’ 


‘delusion that the. handicrafts and. village 
- industries are dead, or nearly so, and they 
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are iadlibed to welcome the scourge’ of com: 
wmercialism, altogéther mistaking its - true 
nature, _ 

Madame Pogosky Has made bwin her 
‘hopes concerning Indian crafts in a lecture 
to the. Theosophical Society, now to be 


published in India, from which I have al-° 


ready quoted, She says :— 


_ "T know too little about- India t6 Efe to syeak of it, - 


but my idea would be to have first a try. ‘If my 
intuition is right, and there are far away forgotten 
corners in India, one who has eyes should study what 
the natives do and how. If they have no chance to 
sell what they do, and cannot afford 'to-do these things 
for themselves, there is a chance to open a market for 
them. If they do things not so beautifully as-they 
used to do, perhaps for want of good materials, then 
there.is a way to supply good materials and ee pre 
duced goods would improve at once.’ 


Her intuition ‘is right,’as we know. ' Quite 
apart from the crafts which have beén more 
or less commercialised, apart from the true 


native work which has been ‘more or less 


“changed, and often dégraded, by the dealers 


who now overrun most of India, there are. 


-gentiine village industries in India, And 
they could be- revived and helped by the 
right methods, by one’ who really knows, or 
can get to. know, the true conditions neces- 
sary to the workers.and ‘the dangers most ne+ 
cessdiry to be avoided: It is not an easy work 
to do.’ It needs « a, “knowledge, ' not: only of 


eben, a4 


“ vie aan r 
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HE future: of India Haass? inthe res 
-The-forces of darkness’ and of light 
. “are ‘struggling to possess her for cen- 
‘turies. 
" and’.be men ?, Or will they sink and vege- 


‘taté and’ deteriorate? “This is the question. 


‘that, facés all thinking” persons in India. 
Already | we hear prophets of woe talking of 
a dying race. ' We have worthy’ public men 
‘assuring us that-a‘ “divine. - “dispensation” 
.fias condemned India to languish i In ignor- 
‘ance’ and. helplessness for-at least several 
cénturies.’ We have’-advocates_ of ‘social 
-reforms who proclaim that ‘India’s economic 
“problem, cannot “be ‘solved “beforé certain 
‘teforms ‘have been ‘effected: . We have ‘re- 
ligious’ apostles-declaring: that'-there- -is no 


oa. “OPTIMISM 
Hope { ek seen ‘ill, 


Will her peoplé advancé and work ° 


handicrafts, but of commerce,. and. probably. 
of. international commerce also, to some: 
extent. And above all, it ‘needs enthusiasm 
and génuine'sympathy with 
survives most pure and. unchanged. But to . 
the enthusiast with these qualifications, who — 
will take up such a labour-in‘India, there 


 avill be. great revelations of beauty and 


usefulness, and there should be no financial 
Joss. It is in the interests of government in 
the truest sense, for a peasantry divorced 
from its traditional .crafts always loses its 
discipline of life and tends ‘to discontent 
and -disorder. It’ is: in the interests ~ of 
nationalism, for only. the handicrafts are - 
‘truly national, industrial products ultimately 
losing all. human, . “as. . well as Rational 


. character. 


>And the Sadbiblitiess must be Gacendous 
In- Russia, beautiful.; work was, obtained: 
“vagain “from. places which. had been given 


up as ‘hopeless. A ‘little sympathy .and 
éncouragement, and some’. solid -help, | 
revived, the. most’ surprising beauties of’ - 


industry; And “India has but recently. been 
‘the grandest handicraft -country ,“in, .the: 
" world,” says Madame Pogosky, ...“the heart’ 
cannot be demoralised: as quickly: as . the 
lower brain,—it beats. still? 


P. A. rents 


ve 


she. is. Cirsatianived: ’ 
Quacks ‘and ‘cranks, too; of varying degrees 
of intelligence abound in this agé of transi- 
‘tion. " All ‘are sincere.. -All work. according . 
to their best'lights. And all do some good: 

But they all-put off.into the far distant - 
future the realization .of ‘India’s dedrest 
hopes. .. They: neglect. ‘the economic situa-' 


tons, and hold out ino’ ‘prospects of a speedy 


‘termination of famines and plagues, illiteracy _ 
and. ‘inefficiency. - ‘Thus the ‘minds: of .the - 


eainest young men are overwhelmed: with * 


Sorrow and ‘despair. ‘Is there sucha weary 
toad ‘to travel? Will India remain asleep 
“sO ‘Tong? ‘Their’ hearts sink + at © the 
thought.: ‘This beloved land -of ours, this 
‘unfortunate ‘victim: of fate and chance,. when 


Indian life as it~ ¢ 
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will: it come by its own? 
“an easy entrance into. minds bewildered by 
the contradictory: teachings of our leaders. 
Hope dies out and with it enthusiasm. No 
one wishes to sacrifice his life and happiness 
for a will-o’-the-wisp, An ideal, which is 
not even within the range of practical poli- 
tics, can excite no zeal. I[t is too academic 


and theoretical to appeal’ to the people. 


The question of India’s destiny in the 
twéntieth century is one ‘of the burning 
problems of the day. 
-gard to the immediate future. paralyses our 
energy and destroys the movements which 
have been built-up with so much sacrifice 
and suffering. 

Will India’s economic problem -be solved 
in the near future? This isthe question. Or 
shall we and our great-grand-children have 


t6 wait for centuries before that final con-’ 


summation is reached?. The wise ‘men of 
India should answer this inquiry. . 

The pessimists, who would teach our 
: young men that India has ‘ta Himalaya to 

cut-through” before she can enjoy economic 
prosperity, take a very low view of the 
capacity of the people for progressive ac- 
tion, ‘Fhey say that we area very servile 
and degraded, people. We have no charac- 
ter: we lack vigour and. strength: we are 
disunited : we “are ignorant ; we cannot 
work together: our best men are stupid and 
selfish: Our women are uneducated and i in- 
different: we are centuries -behind Europe: 
we haveno common spirit and no ability 
for the management of our affairs. And 
the obstacles in our way are immense: the 
other countries of the world are very power- 
ful: they are determined to preserve their 
superiority over us: they are, very skilful 
in promoting their interests, In this un- 
- equal conflict, how can we hope for success 
soon? . How can we hope for it at all, say 
some, 

Surely a strong case can be made out for 


the pessimist, if we omit to consider the - 


‘situation from the standpoint of scientific 
sociology. When a person is unfortunate, 
every’ ‘one turns against him. _Even so it is 
with India. The present, with: its misery 
and darkriess, weighs so heavily on the 
spirit that many cannot see the future, 
ee must grow out of it. 

| propose to’ show i in this essay that the 


2 


Pessimism finds 


Pessimism with re- 


-India’s future? 
- cuss the various forces that peprceenits Jatent 


- broken up as it is in British India. 


-instances decrepit, disorganized, 
. and corrupt. 
- people. 


. those 


‘they must either advance or 


“ecétiomig problem of :India wall: ‘be. solved 
before, the century is several decades old. 
-I. have’ arrived: at this conclusion. after a 
_dispassionate study of the, forces that are at 


work .in India.. I. have not. allowed my 
own.. feelings to influence my judgment. “I 


-have tried ‘to apply the’ method ‘of. modern 


sociology to India, and deduced certain con- 
clusions that should for ever dispel all pes- 
simism from the minds of all social workers. 
Reason teaches .us optimism: .the . heart 
points in the .same .direction.- Where , the 


head and the heart unite in their. testimony, 


there is no room for doubt. | . 
What is the silver . lining on the sloud y 
Let us enumerate and dis- 


vitality. 
(1) The ee States. “Many Seonle fon 
get that one-third of India’ is comprised 


“within the territories of our own States. And 


there are two independent. States in. the 
country. In the States, our energies are not 


-cabined, cribbed, and confined. There is 


scope, for initiative and public spirit... The 
social organization is not so hopelessly 
The 
people are not cowards and slaves; they 
preserve some of their native pride and 
self-respect. Manly sports and exercises are 
not forgotten there. The natural social 
atmosphere of oriental society permits free 
growth to some extent. The States have 
life, vigour, virility.. The institutions call- 
ed the States or Durbars may be in many 
inefficient 
But the Durbar is not.the 
And the Durbars too are making 
up. . The States are rapidly falling into'line | 
with the: .modern movements of progress. 
Enlightened princes and ministers are trying 
to do something like their duty towards 
whom they. squeeze and tax dnd 
govern. There is.a flutter in the dovecots 
of Princedom, for the rajahs recognize that 
Tetrogade, 
They must conserve .and. increase their pres- 
tige and influence, or ‘they are doomed to 
helplessness and inertia. Foreign, travel, 
which.is an expensive luxury for most states 
at present, at least opens the eyes of. some 
princes to the possibilities of development. 
The graduates of British Universities, -not 
finding suitable careers within British India, 


«Io 


-are.overflowing “into the. yellow-colourd 
-area.”* This process. must develop with lapse 
-of- time. The passing away of the old genera- 
‘tion. of indolent, . corrupt, .and ignorant 
~ministers- at the courts now leaves the stage 
‘free for the new. educated class to exercise 
its. talent in administration, and the -people 
are everywhere sympathetic towards their 
rulers. ‘Thus thé states present a field for 
honest, unselfish work which:is:almost un- 
explored up tlk now. While 70 millions of 
our countrymen live in the states, no young 
Alexander. of -patriotism..need despair: that 
there are no realms for him-to conquer. 

‘There is an immense amount of. .work 
to'-be..done. by independent public. men.in 
‘the. states. It is-an erroneous impression 
that one miust be an official to do good in 
astate.. Officials are important but they 
-are not. all-important. . Capable and judi- 

- cious journalists can help in-building.up.a 
healthy, progressive public life in the states. 
i Living issues~ rouse the intelligence :and 
social .spirit of a. people. .The dead, aca- 
demic discussions of the . congresses -and 
newspapers of British India. cannot galvanize 
‘this corpse of a.slavish population into life. 

Within twenty years, the ‘states will have 
established. sound systems of public educa- 
. tion and..finance. : Popular. education will 
lead to a demand for free political insti- 
“tutions, The despotism. of the.princes «will 
be curbed. So it has’ been in Europe: so 
it-‘shall..be-in India. ‘The organic growth 
_anid‘development of the states. should occupy 
- us for'the next decade. 

-(2) The Religious Orders: Next to: the igei 
ethe-old religious orders.are. the most . 
-deperident organized : autonomous seal 
bodies; within. the » community. » Many -of 
.them-never come in-touch with “politics.” 

‘:'Fhey ‘have.- spiritiand vitality. . Phey: know 
-how:to govern-:themselves. They feel; that 
“they -are children ..of ‘the soil and. love 
-their-motherland. . Their sturdy. self-assertive 
-pride. should be directed into active chan- 
-nels. :‘They ‘preserve the. breath of..life that 
should. be’ breathed into::the other parts of 
- the:-social -whole. «While..a community . 
arr preserve even the remnants of organiz- . 
~ ation -and -autonomous activity, there.is no 
- reason .for -pessimism. The jyolz is: not 
extinguished: ! fan it into ‘flame -by your 
‘devotion. : : 


. life. 
. them. 


“fear is - 
to God, but really obey force. 


middle-class’ 


. by the British. - ° 
: It-is a sword that cuts both ways. 


_than rajas and landlords. 
_tion of. Western culture and Western ideas 


vhave .a sickly,. 


of dignity and self-respect-in.this. class. 
oranks are being: constantly .recruited from - 
: the . colleges. 
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_ It is sad to reflect’ that the modern réligi- 
ous’ orgazations ‘like the samajes: of- various 
kinds. that exist among: us have not been 
able.to preserve:their free and.independent 
The: hand of. death..is-already- upon. 

They only. serve to -spread -;the 
poison. of servility- and: moral. cowardice 
more quickly along: the arteries of the 
. social system.’ “They; talk. of dharma, but 
in their hearts. They sing hymns 
They desire 


mukiz. but hug their chains. They should 


- learn a lesson from the ald religious Sreaniz- 


ations. 

(3) The.Rése of the. Middle Class. . During 
the last filty years, the growth of a-compact 
has ‘been one of: the ‘-most’ 
remarkable phenomena of our ‘society. It- 


“iS a very composite .and curious class. “It 


depends for its very existence on the-good 
_will of the British rulers. of India. -It is 
their creation. All its-organs and .organiz- 
.ations have been established and -developed, 
It is self-conscious and alert. ° 
When 
its members .are cowardly. and avaricious, - 
they..ruin’ the country. . But when even.a 


_few- of them display. some courage and 


enthusiasm, they wield far greater influence 
The combina- 


of public duty forms an irresistible weapon. 
Where only the culture -is \ 
loathsome, vile:product, the 


job-hunting -graduate vor . the -licentious . 
.barrister-at-law. ; , 
This: terrible :middle-class will --make .or 


- mar-the country... And the chances are. that 
Jit will- make rather than mar. 


Permanent - 
contact: with Europe keeps. alive notions 


Its 


_ Circumstances will, force .it 
to find its way into industry and commerce 


..dn; co-dperation: with- Indian _or European 
capital. 


[ts :organization, represented .:by 
Bar clubs, conferences,.the lower civil'seryvice, 
ithé.Samajes.and. Congresses, cannot, be..dis- 


solved without: upsetting: ‘the entire machinery As 


‘of governments. ‘This unassailable. organiz- 
gation will; enable it':towwork. even. during 
times of stress. and-strife. :It-is uae by 
the Guvernment, itself. 

. This middle-class; will’ furnish ihe leaders 


imbibed, we‘ : 
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of India. Theleadership-of society is being - 
aristocracy. to. this - 


transferred ..from the 
middle-class. Even princes solicit the favour 
of this‘class for recognition and _ public. 
appreciation, for it controls the newspapers 
and ‘literature of ‘the country.° 
appearance of the old leadership, based 
on land and rank, is one of the healthiest 
signs -of the .times.- A. great revolution is. 


being worked out within-our community, a’ 


silent revolution of forces and-tendencies and 
structure. Intellect 


as the guiding force. The. public men of 


India are the.rajas of today, and their -influ-. 
ence will’ grow: from year to year: Their.word - 


will have more power than the decrees ‘of a 
maharaja. The New-India.of-the twentieth 
century will-be different in this respect from 
the:India of the Sikhs and the Marhattas. : 
The rich classes have. always been:the 
marplots of social revolutions. They cannot 
live. in storms and-whirlwinds: 
is second nature to them, for their. heart is 
“not in ideals. but-in their lands and money- 


bags... It is-a misfortune -for a society to . 


choose its leaders from this class. ‘This 
circumstance: has been one. of the main 
causes of the downfall of previous political 


organizations in the country. Let not the. 
rich .be-your masters.. They are useful. and. 
valuable as allies of -the ‘intellectual “class, - 


but ‘they should: not be allowed-to control 
moyements or-formulate plans- for develop- 
ment. Property always. seeks. to defend 
itself first, and .then~cares for~ the public 
welfare. The Brahman must be above’ .the 


Vaishya.- 


The -increase- of this middle class cannot . 
is a. 
great- problem -for us to direct its energies. 


be. checked -by any. contrivance. It 


into right channels. 


(4) The People. ‘The people.of. India, as. 
Some. parts: 
of .the country are physically. degenerate, - 
and physical degeneracy among. nations.. 


a whole, are strong and manly. 


always spells: moral and intellectual decay. 
These sections of the country cannot play 
an active part in the process of regenera- 
tion. They are useless for all purposes at 
present. 

But then there remain 120,000.000 people, 
who are virile and stalwart peasants, fit to 
rank: with the world’s finest stock. They 
number more than the entire population of 
the Roman Empire as estimated by Gibbon. 
Surely while this immense reserve of strength 


The dis- - 


is’ -superseding .wealth.- 


Cowardice- 


remains unexhausted, sighs.and lamentation 
are-rather premature. The simple habits 
of our-peasantry are.a . great national asset... 
Simplicity is a nation’s armour, which shall 
not-fail it-in the day of trial. 
(5) The Womex, In our women: we.. 
have a_ hitherto’ unutilized. source of 
vitality and :power. Our .women ‘are. of - 
course in a state ‘of: subjection, but .so- are 
women all over the world.: In this respect, . 
there is not much“to choose between the: 
East ‘and ‘the West.. Apart from this uni-'- 
versal curse and its consequences, the: women’ 
of India. are eminently. fitted to:play a-pro- 
minent-part in the::coming change. Théy 
are loyal to‘persons, and this is the next best 
virtue after loyalty to principles. They ‘are 
conservative in ‘many respects, and healthy 
conservatism is today a sign of individuality 
among less-advanced communities attacked 
by the: aggressive semi-civilization of 
Europe. Hindu.women are also very simple 
in: their habits:: They will not work spon-. 
taneously for the public good, because: they. 
are not very intelligent; but théy will work 
through ‘the influence of personality. Every~ 
young man should: be-a missionary of public 
spirit to his wife, and he will have -a: very 
willing ‘convert.’ The young husbands of 
India: have an-enormous responsibility to 
discharge towards their wives in this respect. 


(6) The Muhammadans. Some pessimists. 


speak ‘of “the’ soul-killing” Hindu-Miuham-_ 
_madan. question. 
difficulties in 


But I ‘do not see many 
the proplem, which wl/ 
solve ztself through the force of cercumstances. 
Historical evolution does’ more than our 
restless impatience in these greatimovements 
of progress. ‘The orator or the journalist-is - 
only ‘the fly on the wheel‘of time: The’ 
diffusion of Western education among the 
Muhammadans will’ inevitably , bring the: 
leaders of. the.two communities together by 
eradicating intolerance and prejudice, The « 
type of character that-is being moulded in 
the-Central Hindu College and. the Aligarh 
College is fundamentally the same. A 
Hindu and a Muhammadan graduate can 
understand each other much better than 
a mullah and a pundit. The union of the 
cultured classes of these communities will 
be organic and permanent this time. Hither- 
to it has been merely mechanical and politi- 
cal. Western education will do what Akbar 


attempted in his days. 
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Some critics may point out that Western 
education seems to widen the gulf rather 
than to bridge it. 
and hasty in their judgment. The noise of 
a few selfish barristers-at-law and place- 
‘seekers cannot defeat the will of the Spirit 
of the age. The eddies and whirlpools are 
inevitable, but the direction of the current 
is unmistakable. There may be some bitter- 
ness-and misunderstanding due to wrong 
tactics on bothsides. But the same force 
that takes students of both communities to 
Oxford and Harvard will make them friends 
at Hyderabad and Bhopal. We in India 
lack the capacity of sound generalization 
in sociology. We do not: see far enough 
‘ahead. 


‘Ror all is well, though faith and form 

Be sundered in the night of fear ; 

Well roars the storm to these that hear 

A deeper voice across the storm, . 
Proclaiming social truth shall spread and justice.’’- 
‘The leaders of the two communities will 


learn that their. social-and intellectual life. 
must be different-from that of ‘the masses, -- 
_man can: Saghe asunder and ‘nO eovennient 
- too.. ; 


Hindu and Muhammadan..;-For the. great 
unifying force of Western - ‘culturé © and 
manners is obliterating all-barriers between 
the - educated” Hindw ‘and. Muhammadan. 


They are short-sighted: 
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" freedom step by step. Japan has advanced 


along the same lines. ‘The Hindu upper 
classes will give up their silly love of the 
antiquated debris of their past, and the 
Muhammadan leaders will laugh at their 
own superstitions and social codes. For the 
mighty steam-roller of modern science is 
pulverizing these old-world systems and 
organizations into atoms, and the educated 
classes ofall Asiatic countries draw their 


inspiration not from Bagdad or Benares or. 


Pekin, but from Paris 
London and New York. Anon the light 
will reach the masses too, but'a century is 
required for that consummation. In 
meantime, let Hindu and Muhammadan 


and Berlin -and’ 


the 


forget their out-of-date customs and insti-: 


tutions, and form the fréemasonry of culture: _ 


which Western education must establish. 
This is the necessary process of develop- 


_ ment for the Hinduand Muhammadan upper 


and middle-classes.* European culture will 


find them together’ in spite of themselves. 


What the Time-Spirit joins together, --no- 


Our ‘brief. leads ae fo the 


aislyeter 


‘conclusion that all the forces are making for 


he people -will -keep to the. 6ld ways, but © 


the ‘educated men and, women. of 

communities. will be drawn:. together. 
commen social habits.and, tastes.- 
this fusion“is taking place in our. Bar-rooms. 


What has a Muhammadan - batrister- ate law_ 


us Testis. che fact that the- ‘educated. class. 


in India ‘is fast, ‘becoining - ‘a ‘caste, a new 
Brahmanhood. and: ‘Sayyadhood, an aristo- 


cracy. of talent and wealth, bound together- 


by-common standards of conduct. 
Let us.not seek to solve the problems 
of .the ‘twentieth ‘century by picturing to 


ourselves: the India of the eighteenth. This’ 


educated. ‘class, which is affiliated to the 


middle classes of Europe and America, will _ 
towards: education _and * 


lead : the: people | 


‘both. 
by , 
- Already. 


there is rio cause for despatr.- 


‘reptiles of 
“century. 


_ must 
’ Western civilization must be followed. ~ 


the unity and regeneration of India. We 
whose activity must be understood: 


can‘take. up the. code of Manu of the 


shariat of‘ Islany: today, and say, “We shall ae 


advance’along this path.” 


India : will :not~ grow “by makings cess- 


pool of itself and breeding the worms and 
antiquity -in | the 


world; and she cannot help doing so. ‘ Thus 
here are 
sources of vitality in our community, which 
‘be utilized, and-the methods of 


all’ who fear and tremble,.-I would Say, “In 
due time ye shall reap, 7f ye faint not. 
‘Har Dav AL. 


‘are parts of a larger’ whole, thé laws ‘of 
-No.one:- 


twentieth’ ~ 
She must join the march, of ‘the » 


To: 
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THE CAVES 


IMPORTANT STONE SCULPTURES IN 


AT -BADAMI 


rHE DACCAN. 


By Rev. Artruur R. SLATER, 


HE rock caves of Elephanta, Ellora 
and Ajanta are well-known by virtue 
of the fact that they have been freely 

visited and described by travellers who have 
supplied many photcs of the striking caves 


in the interest shown in Hindu art and Dr. 
Coomaraswami, Mr. Havell, and others are 
doing much to} introduce not only to 
Westerners but to Indians the beauties of 
the art of former days. Some! of the finest 





3adami Caves.—The Fort at Badami. 


and carvings to the illustrated papers. 
Archzologists have also been keenly 
interested in these wonderful works of 
art, and have done much to make their 


striking features known to the public. In 
these days there is a considerable revival 


art specimens have been procured from 
temples, but the great rock caves of India 
also produce examples which do no discredit 
to the best work of the Indian artists. Some 
of the more familiar figures of the caves 
above referred to have become well-known, 
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but, though the rock caves of Badami are 
not so great in extent as these, they contain 
some very fine instances of workmanship 
as may be seen from the accompanying 
pictures. Moreover, the Caves of Badami 
are of greatest importance from an archzo- 
logical point of view because they have 
provided what was long desired, a fixed 
definite date for the construction of .one of 
them. On the other sculptures there is no 
date that can be definitely deciphered, and 
the absence of a date led the archzologists 
into difficulties. Theories were advanced 
to explain the periods at which the various 
caves in different parts of India were pro- 
bably made but it wis always felt to be 
unsatisfactory. The discovery of a definite 
date on one of the stones of the No. 3 Caves 
at Badami has led toa great change in the 
view of archzeologists respecting the dates 
when these were completed. This inscrip- 
tion declares the cave to have been made 
in the twelfth year of the well-known king, 
Kirtivarman First in the “five hundredth year 
after the inauguration of the Saka King”, 
The date therefore is A. D. 578.. Fergusson, 
commenting on this date, says,— 

“Admitting, which I think its architecture renders 
nearly certain, that it is the earliest of the three, still 
they are so like one another, that the latest may be 
assumed to.have been excavated within the limits of 
the next century, say A. D. 575 to 680. Comparing 
the architecture of.this group with that known as the 
central or Rameswaga group at Ellora, it is so nearly 
identical, that though Tt may be slightly more modern 
it can hardly now be doubted that they too, including 
perhaps the cave known as the Ravan-ka-khai, ... must 
have been excavated in the 7th century. Instead, 
therefore, of the sequence formerly adopted, we are 
forced to fall back on that marvellous picture of 
religious toleration described by the Chinese pilgrim, 
as exhibited at Allahabad in the year 643 A. D. 
On that occasion the king, Harsha Siladitya, distri- 
buted alms or gifts to ten thousand priests, the first day 
in honour of Buddha, the second of Aditya the Sun, 
and ithe third in honour of Iswara or Siva; and the 
eighteen kings who assisted at this splendid quin- 
quennial,. festival seem to have  promiscuously 
honoured. equally these three divinities. With this 
toleration. at headquarters, we ought not to be sur- 
prised if we find the temples of different religions 
overlapping one another to some extent.” 

It has previously been accepted asa reli- 
able theory, that the caves of the respective 
faiths were made in the period when these 
faiths were predominant in the land. Thus, 
according to the empirical or real know- 
ledge of the history of the period during 
which they were supposed to be excavated, 
they were arranged in sequences. Thus in 


the caves of Ellora, the Buddhist was 
assumed to have preceded the Brahmanical, 
and the latter was succeeded by the Jain. 
The close similarity between the four caves 
at Badami, one Saiva, two Brahmanical, 
one Jain, has convinced Fergusson and other 
scholars that all must have been excavated 
within the period A. D. 575—680. A com- 
parison with the Ellora Caves, seems to 
confirm this conclusion. ‘This, too, is a 
tentative view, and archeologists will wel- 
come any new light which may help toward 
solving the problems associated with the 
construction of these caves. That Badami 
has provided the one definite date gives it 
a great importance but the fineness of the 
workmanship isa_ sufficient reason for pay- 
ing the place a visit even at some inconveni- 
ence, 


Fortunately the place can be easily 
reached. Badami town is some four miles 
from the Railway station but this distance 
is easily covered by the tongas which can 
easily be arranged for by communication 
with the Station Master. Joining Hotgi, 
on the main line from Madras to Bombay, 
to Gadag on the line running from Hubli to 
Bezwada, is a line passing, for the most. 
part, through unattractive country. The 
train service is unluckily one of the slowest 
in Igdia but the traveller by this line to 
Badami is also able to visit the wonderful 
city of Bijapur. The town of Badami once 
held a position of no. mean importance in 
the history of the early Hindu kingdoms, few 
vestiges of that former greatness remaining to 
witness to it. History relates that the town 
was taken from the possession of the 
Pallavas by Pulisheki First in the sixth 
century, and was made into the capital of the 
Chalukyan kingdom by him. It was evident 
that the unique position of the town ap- 
pealed to him as affording a splendid defence 
against any enemies who might try to over- 
throw him. There is an inscription re- 
cording the date when the fort was built, 
dated 1339, in the reign-of - Harihara of 
Vijayanagar. Some say the forts date from 
remote ages, even before the Christian era, 
but there is little to support such a claim. 
In all probability the town remained in 
the possession of the kings of Vijayanagar 
till the sixteenth century. In 1746 Badami 
was ceded to the Peshwa but it did not. 
pass to the Mahrattas till ten years: later. . 
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Badami Caves.—View of the ‘lank at Badami looking to the North Fort. 


From the time when the Mahrattas took over 
the town the whole history is one of cruelty 
and bloodshed. Haider Ali took Badami 
in 1776 but it was surrendered to the allied 
forces of the Nizam and the Peshwa in 1786 
after a memorable siege of four months. 
When Tipu captured the place he made the 
forts much stronger and when the allied 
forces arrived they had difficulty in captur- 
ing the forts. At first their operations were 
not successful but 
“It was determined to try the effect of an escalade. 
On the morning of the 29th of May 20,000 infantry 
of the confederate army were drawn up for that service. 
The garrison consisting of upwards of 3500 men man- 
ned the: works-to-oppose them; and. when the assail- 
ants advanced, which they did with great resolution, 
they found the ditchiand covered way full of mines which 
were fired and proved exceedingly destructive ; but 
the Mahrattas and Mughals .vieing with each other 
rushed forward in a most- impetuous though tumultu- 
ous manner, applied ladders, mounted the walls in 
various places, and except the slight check sustained 
at the citadel, carried all before them within the town. 
The garrison fled to the forts above and rolled down 
shuge stones upon their assailants whose casualties 
were numerous, but the garrison: becoming intimidated 
at their furious and persevering attack offered to sur- 
render if their lives were spared, a condition which 
was immediately granted.’’—History by Grant Duff. 


The fort on the north hill is defended 


by a ditch 50 feet deep. From several 
points on this rock the traveller may obtain 
an excellent view of the small town which 
lies below. There are also several temples 
of interest in the vicinity of the fort, and 
Muhammadan mosques containing a number 
of inscriptions. But it is to the south hill, 
that the traveller will turn his steps with the 
greatest interest, for on the west face of it are 
to be seen the celebrated rock temples, the 
importance of which has already been point- 
ed out. The two forts are about 240 feet 
above the level of the surrounding ground 
so that they form quite a striking feature of 
the landscape. The two forts were built 
on huge rocks with narrow chasms, from 30 
to roo feet deep, which were carefully filled 
with strong and hard masonry whenever 
they opened through the rock and it formed 
a front to the fort which added. greatly to 
its strength. Over these rocks at irregular 
intervals were placed bastions, differing in 
size, joined by loop-holed walls of masonry. 
In these bastions. were placed the ordnance 
which defended the town. The interior of 
the fort was bare, uneven, and-rocky, and 
except for a few store-rooms and magazines, 
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Steps from No, II to No, III Cave. 


contained no buildings. 
was but scanty, being brought by a conduit 


Badami Cave 


The water supply 


from a large cistern outside the town 
through the north-east side of the hill and 
on through the masonry into a reservoir 
built in one of the chasms. The southern 
one is especially well fortified against attack, 
for the rock was sheer and cut. off from the 
main hill by a chasm 60 feet deep and 30 
feet wide. It is at the base of this rock that 
the visitor must wend his way in order to 
inspect the caves, which are “of singular 
interest from their architectural details and 
sculptures”. These caves have been des- 
cribed by several archzologists, and the 
writer is indebted to Mr. Burgess, the great 
authority on the architecture of Western 
India, and for many years in charge of the 


Government Archzeological Survey. Re- 
ferring to the caves as a whole’ he says,— 


“They stand as to arrangement of parts, between 
the Buddhist viharas and the later Brahmanical 
examples at Ellora, Elephanta, and Salsette. The 
front wall of the Buddhist vihara, with its small 
windows and doors, admitted too little light; and so 
here, while retaining the verandah in fornt, and 
further protecting the cave from rain and sun by pro- 
jecting caves, the front of the Shala, or hall was made 
quite open, except the spaces between the walls and 
the first pillars from each end. In the sculptures, at 
least of the second and third caves, Vishnu occupies 
the most prominent place. In style they vary much in 
details, but can scarcely differ much in age; and as 
the third contains an inscription of Mangaleswara, 
dated Shaka 500,578 A. D., we cannot be far w rong 
if attributing them all to the 6th century. The im- 
portance of this date can scarcely be overestimated, as 
it is the first of the kind yet discovered in a Brahma- 
nical cave’’, 

The first cave is about 30 feet from the 
ground. Two of the four pillars in the 
facade have been broken, apparently by 
lightning, and are now supported by wooden 
blocks. On the right of the cave is a finely 
carved figure of Siva (see illustration) five 





Badami Caves.—The Dance of Siva, outside 
No. I, Cave. 
feet high with eighteen arms. Beyond this 
facade there isa verandah, on the left of 
which js seen a figure of Vishnu or Hari- 
hara, holding in his four hands the usual 
symbols, while on the right is one of Laksmi, 
with an attendant. The whole rests on a 
stylobate along the front of which there 
are many Ganas, the dwarf attendants of 
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Badami-Caves—Exterior of No, III Cave, 
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Badami Caves—No, II Cave. 
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Siva, in all sorts of attitudes. There are 
several other figures of interest in this cave, 
which is doubtless devoted to the God Siva. 
By means of a flight of steps the second 
cave is reached, and from the platform in 
front of this cave the visitor can obtain a 
magnificent view of the town and the huge 
tank at the bottom. Inthe facade of this 
cave there are four pillars carved from the 
middle upwards and four scalloped arches. 
At the east end of the verandah is the 
Vishnu in the form ofa boar. Below this 
are Shesha, the thousand-headed snake with 
a human head, and a female figure. There 
is also a fine figure of Vishnu lifting one 
foot over the heavens, and putting the other 
on the earth. The frieze of the cornice all 


Badami Caves—Vishnu seated on serpent, 
No. III Cave. 


round is carved with groups of figures. ‘The 
entrance to the inner chamber is similar to 
that of the first cave; the roof of the cham- 
ber is supported by. eight pillars ; and the 
corbels are lions, human figures, vampires 
and elephants. Passing from this cave one 
reaches by means of a doorway the third 
cave which is the finest and most important 
of all. Above the facade of this cave there 





_ tion). 


is a huge rock rising perpendicularly over 
one hundred feet. 
from north to south, and has six square 
pillars and two pilasters, 123 feethigh. On 
the stylobate of this cave too, there are many 
ganas, represented in relief. The brackets } 
of the pillars represent male and female 
figures, Arddhanarishvara, Siva, and Parvati, 
and on the columns themselves are carved 
elaborate festoons, and below medallions 
with groups of figures. At the east end of 
the verandah is a huge four-armed figure 
of Vishnu seated on the body of the great 
snake, Ananta, which is thrice coiled round 
him. Its five hoods- are spread over his 
crown. The front left hand rests on the calf 
of the leg, and the back left hand holds the 
conch shell. The front right hand holds 
something which represents wealth or fruit 
and the back right hand the heavy sharp- 
edged quoit which was so commonly used 
in early days by the'Hindus for throwing at 
their enemies. 7 
belts and necklaces which are supposed to 
represent gems. On the right of the back 
wall of the verandah there is a fine carving : 
of the Varaha or Boar incarnation. It will 
be remembered that Vishnu took this form 
when he freed the earth from the demon 
chief Hiranyaksha who had carried it to 
the bottom of the gcean. The boar dived 
down and freed the earth after one thousand 
years’ fight. This carving is also to be seen 
in many other caves and shrines. Near 
this sculpture is the inscription to which 
reference has already’ been made. At the 
west end of the verandah is a carving repre- 
senting Vishnu as a Man-lion. In this form 
Vishnu was, able to destroy the demon who 


misused the powers he possessed by virtue . 


of his austerities. He has four arms and 
his left one rests on a huge club (see illustra~- 
t Behind him stands the eagle Garuda 
in human form, and on the other side is 
a dwarf. Several. figures float sover his 
shoulders holding in their hands gifts and 
garlands, while above his head is seen 
the lotus plant. There are many other 
sculptures of fine workmanship which are 
deserving of a close study but the limits of 
this article forbid any such detailed account. 
The huge figure on the outside to the right 
of the onlooker shown in the illustration 
is worthy of mention, partly because A: 
its great size and partly because of the 


The facade is 72 feet - 


There are also a great many ~ 


j 
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Badami Caves—Vishnu as Man-Lion in Cave No. III. 


energetic way in which the work has been 
executed. Vishnu in his dwarf form has 
eight arms in which he holds the discus, 
sword, club, arrow, conch, bow, shield. In 
front there are also many figures of interest. 
The interior of the Cave has several not- 
able carvings many of them showing great 
skill in the artist. 

The fourth cave is a Jain one, and was 
probably cut about A. D. 650. The 
verandah is about 31 feet by 6 feet 6 inches 
and the cave itself 16 feet deep. There are 
four square pillars in front with bracket 
capitals. Inside there is a fine specimen of 
the figure of Mahavir the last of the twenty- 


four Tirthankars. There are many figures 
of lions, alligators, etc., in bas relief, and 
Tirthankars are inserted in the pillars and 
the walls. 

Badami isa place of great historic interest 
and no one who paysa visit to this place 
will be disappointed if he is interested in 
the history and archeology of India. He 
must not expect to find the caves on the 
same scale as those of Elephanta, Ellora, 
and Ajanta, but he will find what compen- 
sates for absence of quantity the fine 
quality of workmanship which we associate 
with the work of the ancient Indian artists. 
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Cee er “ALUMINIUM INDUSTRY IN INDIA 


By Pror. 


~ Séerion’ ae 
Uses ‘of. Alumindumi 


T. ‘reflects ‘credit on: India, ’ and to the 
f - pionéers: of this: industry here ‘that .she 
- + has been. able to take part however 
insignificant and humble in’. the on 

in the metallurgical.” 


Early, years «of . dustries of the world even 


dustry in theWest. though. rather late. | The 
. ‘discovery - of’, the -metal 
Alusunigins, its. isolation, and its use: ‘On, 


‘industrial scale’ may. well. be said to’ mark 


an ‘epoch in the use’ of. metals ‘by ‘man: 
Though the métal was: isolated’ by Wohler 
in 1827, and: attempts were: made in. 1854 


_ by Deville'to obtain it.in Jarger quantities, 


: industties.. 


the ‘industry. had: no footing till'1886 when 
Heronlt and: Hall invented and patented. 
their: ‘processes almost:simultaneously: Since 
1889," there has been @ remarkable increase 
in thé use of Aluminium in the arts, and. 
This: was the result of the fall 
inthe cost of production :. in! 1887 the cost, 
of ‘Aluminium was £18 per. Ib.,cin 189F it 
was.about rod, per lb.; in-rgog it was 
feported® that the cost’ Varied from £61 to 
£80 per ton; in 1g1i-12 the price was at 


' about £75, Ze., at about 8d. per lb. 


The large | variety of uses to which the 


Uses: aR Man: metal has been put in other 


nium: 
of the vast. changes that 


are’ “bound to follow with the i increasing use 
of” aluminiuni, [The metal is at present 
used in all, forms and- dimensions, from’ 
papers, visiting cards, thimbles which weigh 
but fractions of a tola to objects of several 
matinds | ‘in- weight such as_ shippropellors’ 


“and the like. In. the’ pure. 
iit “Small indtis- 


tries. : ' Rs 
: the manufacture of electric 


conductors, of surgical apparatus, precision 
instruments, of artistic objects like letter 


\ 


P. G. Sua, 


countries will give an idea. 


state. aluminium serves. for: 
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casés, nichude frames, cigat cases, &e:, and 
of: cooking - utensils, cups, dishes, “pots, &c: 
For articles’ of small or: moderate dimen: 
sions: where no special ‘strength is: required: 
this- metal competes successfully . with “‘cop= 
per, nickel; germansilver, and.-brass since 
volume for volume -it -is cheaper. “In the 
larger industries also aluminium is making 
‘rapid progtess. It has been 
_adopted for military uses, 
0. Buy: field’ equipment utensils; where. on. 
account of its. lightness a saving ‘of about 
§6 per cent. in weight’ is effected; again, 
the gun: carriages. used. in’France are'made . 
of this metal which aveigh only 78 kilograms 
instead: of -the usual weight of 285 kilo- 
grams. Yachts and steamers 
have been made ‘of-:'this 
metal ‘with: considerable saving -in’ weight. ee 
Aluminium permits of being worked into 
tubes which, are preferréd, in the chemical 
industries, in optical instruments,-and in 
the making of cycles, motor 
cars,etc. It need: not be 
pointed. out that the science of aeronautics 
and thé making of aero- 
Pee have been facilitated 
by the use of aluminium and its lighter 
alloys. Aluminium has @ 
bright future before it as a 
conductor for electricity; though it is not 
so good a conductor as copper, on account 
of its’ lightness, with equal conductivity it 
weighs and costs less than copper. As 
such it is already in large use for overhead 
electric transmission. In 
‘the mining industry there 
has been considerable. saving in time, cost 
and energy by the use of aluminium cars: 
and cages. In Medical Science, the surgical 
instruments have been made 
lighter and more handy,. 
while its use in the dental 
plates has peGuree both a a and weight. 


. Military uses, 


use in steamers, 


cycles, motor cars, 


aeroplanes, 


cece works, 


in mining,. 


in Surgery, and 


Dentistry, | 
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of artificial teeth. In the manufacture -of 
scientific instruments of 
precision like the Balance, 
the Sextant, &c., lightness 


in Séieatific Ap- 
paratus, 


as well as resistance to atmospheric oxida-" 


tion have been secured. It has been found 
useful for the manufacture of ordinary 
chemical apparatus like ovens, . baths, 
tripods, etc.; while in chemical industries 
it has been a great boon as it is fairly stable 
‘towards common chemical agents. The 
recent developments in the art of soldering 


aluminium has made this metal more easily : 
available forthe larger plarits required in - 


the chemical industries. Aluminium is a 
good clemical agent for reducing the oxides 
of many metals : and these reactions are 


utilised in various ways. The use of 
‘flash light ‘aluminium in flash . light 
Sy iaareenc powder is likely to change 
the old methods ‘of lighting entirely. For 

printing purposes it is 
in printing found useful, lithographic 


plates made out of the metal being very 
valuable. On account of 
its lightness and stability 
in air, it has been proposed for coinage in 
place of copper and brass. 


Aluminium is very slowly acted upon = 
acids, though alkalis and salts have greater 
action. Aluminium has 
am ‘been styled for tl 
yie or this reason 
metal, = 
a semi-noble metal being 
intermediate between the noble metals— 
silver, gold and platinum, and ‘the base 
metals—iron, copper, zinc, lead, etc. As 
such, 


in coinage. 


semi-noble 3 


“This semi-noble metal has immense future before 
it; because, silver, gold, and platinum have extremely 
small prospects of being noticeably cheaper, yet the 
time is not probably far distant when we shall have this 
meta! at the price of the base metals. It can replace 
platinum and gold because of its lightness; it already 
replaces silver, specially because “of its resistance to 
sulphur, as well as for its lightness, besides being 
cheaper. At its present price it can replace the 
con)mon metals for uses ‘where its lightness is an extra- 
ordinary advantage. But when its price is down to that 
of these baser metals, it will replace 
thenr by virtue of its own intrinsic 
chemical and physical superiority, aside from its 
lightness. According to the calculations made in 1895, 
four metals, iron, zinc, lead, and copper were 
cheaper than aluminium bulk for bulk,” 


‘The ultimate goal of aluminium industry will be 
reached when it outstrips any of these metals and 
stands next, in importance and value of annual pro- 
duction, to iron.” 


its future, 
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In the light of these uses and possibilities’ | 


‘ ‘ : of the metal it is .no 
mpor ance oO y : 2 

the discovery of ier ae fo ae pies 
aluminium. the iscovery - an the 


cheapening of aluminium 


is one of the greatest achievements of the 


nineteenth century ; ; in other words, 


‘Nineteenth contury will live in History as that 
century which gave to the world, the railway, the 
telegraph, the telephone, the dynamo, the Bessemer 
steel and aluminium.” 


Out of the several uses of the metal 
enumerated above, we are not concerned 


with any in India‘except the use as cooking © 


materials. Jt will take perhaps a long time 
in India for the application -of-.aluminium 
to other purposes, as the workmen are not 
yet quite familiar with the methods of 
working the metal. 

As a material for making cooking utensils 
and the like, the superiority. 
of aluminium is established, 
as the most useful and least 
attacked cf. the ordinary 


Suitability of 
Aluminium for 
Culinary purposes, 


metals, by means of experiments conducted © 


ever since the metal was familiarised in. 
the fifties of the last century. : These are 
admirably summed up by Mr. Richards* and 
it is-worth while to quote’ ‘the same in 
extenso..;, a 
“Henry. St. 


Deville’s Experi-’ 
ments, 


‘Claire: Deville, the great “chemist who 
was the. first to cheapen the pro- 
duction of Alumirituin, (1854) with 
prophetic insight “looked - forward 
to the times when Aluminium would be used. for 
culinary vessels. - After: trying a series of experiments 
he wrote : 


I have observed that the tin which. is so 


é 


often used and put in contact with common salt and. . 


vinegar is attacked much more rapidly than aluminium, 


under the same circumstances, Although the salts of 
tin are very poisonous and their action being far from: 
negligible, the présence of tin in our food. passes 
unperceived because of-its minute quantity. 
the same circumstances Aluminium dissolves .in. less 
quantity ; 


Under | 


insoluble subacetate having no more taste or action on | 


the body than clay itself.. It is for this. reasom and. 
because it is known that the salts of the metal have no 
appreciable action on the ‘body that aluminium may 
be considered an absolutely harmless metal.” 


‘Ballard (1892) conducted the tests for several : 


months and found that air, water 
wine, beer, cider, coffee, milk, oil, 
butter, fat, urine, saliva and-damp 
earth have less action on aluminium than on iron, 
copper, lead, zinc or tin, - Vinegar and salt together 
attack it but so slightly as.not to prevent its use for 
cooking purposes. 


Ballard’s experi- 
ments. 


* Richards, J, Ww. Aluminium, p. 93 &e, 


shect lost only 1° 3 per cent. of 


the acetate of aluminium that is formed a 
resolves itself on boiling into insoluble alumina or. an. 
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its Weight i in vinégar-and 2 per cent. of its weight i in a- 


_ five per cent. salt:solution after four months’ immersion. 
_“' Carge and Schmidt (of Zurich) conclude; from a 


mee, wane _nary commercial aluminium, that 

, ‘the action of fea, coffee, ‘and 
beer is practically zero, that of acids and acid: liquids 
is more -pronounced, but in the worst case too slight 
to cause.any alarm whatever. Noris there the'slightest 
danger of any injirious action on the human body_ by. 
‘such traces of aliminium compounds, seeing that our 
food contains very much more than’ these ; in. fact they 
could not act injuriously unless quantities | hundreds of 

' times larger were regularly entering the stomach,” - 


‘Besides the stability of the metal in 
general, there are . many 
other advantages . which 
makes aluminium the best 
metal for culinary purposes. 
Out of these the following are well estab- 
ae 


It is _non-poisonous. 


aavabianes ‘of 
the-use of Alumi-. 
nium vessels. 


The same could 


Act ‘be said of any metallic utensils; porce- 
lain ‘and- glass -ware are too fragile: to be: 


-used for heating purposes.. Enamelled ware 


was’ considered ‘to’ be non-poisonous till | 


. recently whenit has been: shown that the 
lead. present in the enamel dissolves and 
produces i injurious effects to an’ appreciable 
, ageee 
-It is easily cleaned. 
shat anything burns fast or. sticks to.an 
‘aluminium vessel. If sucha thing does at 
all: happen, a soaking in water removes. it 
entirely. i 
3. It does .not allow 
scorched. It is a singular fact, that it‘is 
almost impossible to scorch even the. most 
_Melicate foods in an aluminium vessel. ‘This 
-is-a well attested fact and isdue to the 
“great heat conductivity of alurninium pre- 
venting’ a high local. temperature on any 
one spot. 
not 'wéll-suited for frying pans or skillets, in 
which.the object is to “superficially scorch 
the food. -, 


‘4. Itis not cota None of the acide 
found ‘in foods have any perceptible corrosive © 


action on aluminium. Daily use for three: 
years, in every, way, had left in one case no 
signs of corrosion * on a utensil ; 


to about 100 years as the ec ptopable time it 
would take to Wear out. 

* The above observation of Mr. 
upheld by.the present writer. Perhaps the utensils he 
had chance to ‘observe belonged to a much lower 
quality of the metal,” ; 


series of experiments. with ordi-- 


‘durable. 


ae is very. seldom: 


the food to be! 


On this account, the metal is 


‘In weight. 
the utensil lost only.4 oz. which would point 


Richards cannot be 


5. Aluminium ‘vessels dost quickly, te 


_cause of the great facility with wich heat 


is conducted by. the metal. 

6. Itis only one- third as heavy as other 
metals. “| 

7. Vesselg made of the metal are very 
They do not corrode from inside, 
and show little wear outside; besides, there 
is nothing to crack off a in enamel ware, no 
coating to wear through as in tinned ware, 
‘The utensils if properly. treated aré almost 
indestructible and will wéar almost 
indefinitely. 

8. In comparison to the brass vessels 
used in India, aluminium vessels aré.superior 
in all the above | points’. and moreover save 
the expenses of tinning them as is necessary 
in the first-case. 

It need not be pointed out:that these ob- 
servations apply to the pure 
metal . only.’ 
cessary that, as we in India 
use the. metal mainly for 
culinary purposes, the metal 
should be: ‘of great purity.. If the metal 
were used for mechanical: purposes, where 
it is not exposed to the action of organic 


Panty of the 
metal: a factor in 
the resistance ‘of 
thé metal. 


‘ acids or salts, it is a matter i! indifference 


what kind of the metal used. Pure 
aluminium is. much slcaeer and capable 


..of greater resistance to acids and so should 


be used for cooking purposes in preference 


.to cheaper and impure, metal. 


. Besides being slowly eaten up, the metal 
has another disadvantage, 
viz., that it loses its polish 
quickly and cannot be easi- 
ly brought back. However, this is a trivial 
point in matter of culinary vessels, though 
this property works against the use of this 
metal for artistic and ornamental’ work 
requiring a permanent glittering polish : 

but in-all cases the good metal takes and 
‘maintains the polish much more easily than 


_Loss of polish on 
the metal. 


‘impure ‘metal, 


- With the increased. number of aluminium 
factories. in different towns 
it will be possible to sell 
back or exchange old 
vessels for new ones as is done’ in the case 
of f copper and brass vessels. . However old 
aluminium vessels bring a low return com- 
pared to.the new—the corresponding rates 


Value of old 
aluminium ware, 


‘being § to 8 as. per tbs. and Re. £ to Re. 1-8 


per Ib. respectively: ox 


It is very ne- 


24 
Section II. 


The Metallurgy of Aluminium. — | 
Though the element was isolated in 1827 
by Wohler, and’ though his 
method was simplified by 
Deville in 1854, it was not till 1887 that 
aluminium. was prepared properly on a. 
commercial scale, :The first two processes, 
consisted .of.the reduction. of the salts of 
aluminium by - potassium. or sodium. 
production by these methods in. 1885. 
amounted only to 23:tons in France. and .3 
ewt. in America. ;and the. price. .of aii 
nium was £18-perIb.* The year 1886 saw 
the development of. electrical methods of 
Heronlt and Hall who . independently: 


Early history. 


devised the. present method of manufacture . 


The principle involved in 
Hall’s process is the ‘electric 
. decomposition , of alumina, 

dissolved in.a-fused bath of the fluoride of 
aluminium and other bases, the current 
reducing the aluminia (the oxide. of . the 
metal) in preference to the solvent. This 
method was essentially. different, from any. 
of the methods. previously followed and 
was.-the source of a revolution.in the alumi- 
nium industry. 
aluminium went down suddenly,.as the cost 
of production was at once reduced to, about 

10d. per Ib. (19.cents.) while the price in 1887 

was. £18 per Ib. Since 1890, the progress 
of the. aluminium: industry has been 
steady but sure. .The sodium ‘processes 
have dropped altogether from the race, and 
electrical processes occupy the field. Among 
. these . again .the processes 

producing the alloys only 
ave .also dropped | out. 

Among those, that remain, 
only those that are favourably. situated near 
abundant water power with. cheap.supplies of 
alumina have flourished. The industry 
has already reached a’ strictly commercial 
basis in which every item of expense has to 
be reduced to a minimum.. It is hoped that 
the uncertainty as.to prices that prevailed 
in the. world’s market after 1902 will be 
removed under the steadying influence of 
the ayanicate formed last year.. 


" of .the..metal., 
Hall’s’ Pr ocess.” 


The’ two requisi- 
tes for the alunti- 
nium ‘factories. 


~ % For. “fatther. Actaile see. Dicushay ne . Applied 
Chemistry by Sir E. Thorpe, 1912 Edition spp. 105, &e. 


The - 


As a result the price of - 
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- he immense: progress ‘of the Aluminium 


Stalistes of. pro- 
duction and Pris 
ces. | 


or 12 years can be: realised 
_ fromthe fact ‘that the. pro-° 
, duction “Ras almost: trebled 
in the period Of. 5 years. The following . 
figures show the production and. prices of. 
the metal within’ the last 20 years t— 


industry within the Jast 10,- 


_ Year. Production, Price, | : 
- 1891. 300..tons . _ 27$.-per kilogram... 
. 1900: .... 8000,,, as per th, . 7 
. 1905 11,500 4, $3-3 t03-9-1 
_ 1909 24,200 ,, ‘Sie 1-6 4, 
‘1910 ° "31,000 ,, os sig %o 17 40! 
The following -figures from Minets™ “Aluminium 


and its Uses”.are also- interesting though fiot™ ale 
reliable :— . 


Price of Aluminium. Beal Sp 


. Year. cents per th. Year. cents per Ib, 
1854 259.20 °° «= = 1884 "886. . 
1855 108.00 “1890 0 | - 2'98 
- 1859. -: 17°38 1895, B20: 
1864 17°38 1898 “2d, 
1874 17°38 1901 ‘22 


Total, Production of Aluminium, a oe 
U.S.A. Switzer-- France. England. Germany, 


— , , Jand. . 
1885 6 2 Sa A PaO = 
18go0 ‘a8 SAY PD Vag Sige Fo. 07 
1895 417.2 650 + 360°: o Ore: 
1900 -1650 = 1232 800 “505 500 


With reference to the metallurgy - cof 
Aluminium it must be pointed out that no 
great reduction in-the pricey of the: metal: 
could -be- expected: as--long- thé: present! 

methods are being followedy 

‘All-that could be: done ‘in 
' the matter of organisation ;, 
and production ona ‘large: scale. has -been’ . 
done. ‘Ihe recent: statistics of ciodicton. 


. Concentration in 
large factories, 


wey 


ie 


(3 
ae 


show that:the world’s dutput-of aluminium‘ 


is: practically .confined *.to— five: factories 
which contribute’9/10 of the: tétal-. output; 


the next being: made up ' by other: seven . 


factories: - 
try are (1) cheap«electiic: power (2) cheap” 
stipply ‘of alumina. I[t is not possible to’, 
cheapen the first item below. what it at a 
is in the places. where.the-metal-is produced} 
attemple! made to eueapen the Beem are” 


cue r CS Giese Bs 


* Indian Trade: Journal Vel. xxii, 1 gibt - 


e4 


The: two: requisites of. the: indus-"_ 4 


"* 


ry 


ot) 


wen 


metho 
‘for thé productior 
-gilica 1s reduc 


. help the futur’ 


‘fused with ‘carbonate of soda.in a reverb- 


‘patent taken 


. present. .’ 
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reported to es successful and if carried on 
ina commercial scale are likely to make 
another revolution in the aluminium indus- 
try. According to .the specifications of a 
in, 1908, the formation~ of 
alumina becomes a byepro- 
duct in the preparation of 
silicon from kaolin or clay. 
The clay is mixed with 
carbon and heated in electric furnace, the 
MG, and the oxide ofaluminium 

easily isolated. This tendency to utilise 
cheaper “the of aluminium is likely to 


A new 


of alumina. 





cheapen the jalumina, and is expected to 
rise of the industry. 
As it has 
material used for the manu- 
facture is alumina or the 
oxide of the aluminium. 
This oxide is manufactured 
lly occurring bauxite in the 
The mineral bauxite is 


Description of the 
methods used at 


from the natura 
following way. 


eratory furna¢e. The fused mass is washed 
with water which retain all the aluminium 
asthe aluminate of soda. ‘he solution 
is freed fron} all suspended solids and 
decamposed by carbonic acid gas which 
precipitates the metal as hydrated alumina. 
The precipitate is repeatedly washed and 
then dried at red heat,. when all the water 
goes...away |leaving anhydrous alumina. 
. This-alumina together with some fluoride 
salts is transferred. to  carbonlined iron 
pots which form negative poles, and into 
which. dip ¢arbon rods which complete 





the circuit} by connection with the 
positive pole of the dynamo. When 
current is jpassed through this circuit 
_ the fluoride | salts melt and there is no 
. decomposition till alumina is added. The 
alumina is decomposed into the metal 
aluminium i is taken out in the 


en 


weight, of 


hich 

molten ee eee oxygen which is taken 
up by the carbon rods. More of alumina 
is added, the} process being ‘continuous’ as 
the metal ee easily removed from the 
bottom. The cost of the: fluoride bath is 
nominal; the alumina required is about twice 
the amount off the metal produced, while the 
consumption lof the carbon is equal to the 
metal produced. 

Section III. 

Propdrties of pure. Alumindum, 

The atomic weight of aluminium -is 27 


4 





been already indicated the. 


-though the 


45 


‘80; and corresponding to this it has a low. 
density, vzz. 2°63; it is therefore about two. 
and half times as heavy as water and about 
one third as light as copper, iron, or tin. 


The melting point of this 


Low Melting 


- point, metal is 657°C—a_ tem- 
perature much below the 
melting- point of copper (1065°C) or gold 


~ (1063°C), or Tron (800°C) ; it can be boiled 


at 1400°C.. This. shows that working: i 
aluminium requires far less: heat acsee 


of these metals. The heat conductivity 
Grea heat Of Aluminium is. *3435, 
conductivity. though less than that of 


copper, is geater than -that 

of brass, german-silver, iron or zinc: so it is” 
more suitable for cooking purposes than 
the last three. ‘ 
Aluminium is not such a esed Sondutios 
of electricity as silver or 
copper; their electrical 
resistance (fora wire 1 metre 
long and 1m. in thickness) is in the ratio 
of 37:19:20. However looking at - the 
current prices of the metals and_ their 
density, we find that for like conductivity 
copper jis one and half times as costly as 
aluminium. Thus though aluminium is 
already cheaper than copper, 


Electrical con- 


ductivit y. 


Cheapness. Pi it might be further pointed 
aluminium or out that there is consider- 
the same con- ; cee 

ductivity. able chance for it to be a. 


: better conductor when the: 
purity of the metal is increased, Some’ of 
the samples of pure aluminium have shown 
the resistance of 29 compared to 20 of copper 


and with further purification a_ nearer. 
approach may be expected. If the same 
kind and amount of impurity - were 


introduced into the present good copper, 
its conductivity would surely be lowered 
more than ten or fifteen percent. Again 
just as copper is used instead of silver 
‘latter is a better conductor, 
copper will be displaced by the cheaper 
aluminium. Already, the latter metal has 
found a favourable use in the overhead 
electrical transmission, where this metal 
has to be preferred. on account of. its 
intrinsic merit. 

Aluminium has a bluish white colour and 
has a beautiful lustre 
specially on freshly cut or 
polished surfaces. It does not -change in 
air appreciably : ‘free from. silicon. lf. the: 


Lustre. 
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ailicon is between 5 to x per cent., the silicon 
goes to the surface, is oxidised and forms a 
layer of silica which can be rubbed off easily. 
Its stability in air is account- 
; ed for by the formation of a 
thin and coherent coating of the oxide which 
prevents it from 
oxidation. Water and dilute 
organic acids scarcely 
affect aluminium at boiling heat; it is 
true it is'acted upon by strong ‘solutions of 
organic acids and salts but only very 
gradually. It has been already shown that 
this does not interrupt with the use of the 
metal for culinary purposes. Among the 
mineral acids nitric acid 
has ‘no action ; by sulphuric 
acid it is dissolved gradually: by hydro- 
chloric acid and alkalis rapidly and easily. 
Aluminium is able to reduce almost all 
oxides even those of iron, 
silicon, and boron. Inter- 
esting applications of this reaction are made 
specially in the preparation of the metals 
like iron, cobalt, nickel, or chromium when 
required in small amounts without the use 
of costly and elaborate furnaces. The 
process is named after Goldschmidt and 
consists in mixing together 


Stability in air. 


dilute organic 
acids. 


.Mineral — acids. 


Reducing agent. 


Thermit welding. 


powder and starting the reaction by means 
of magnesium ribbon surrounded by a heap 
by potassium chlorate powder. The mixture 
is generally heated in a funnel shaped 
crucible with a hole at the bottom which 
lets out the metal when the reaction is 
complete. The reaction is generally very 
vigorous and the metal as well as the 
cructble become red hot. The molten metal 


4 


further 


aluminium 


the oxide and aluminium . 


is utilised in welding together two pieces 
of iron (e g., the iron rails, ete.) which are 
slightly heated previously and which are~ 
surrounded by a mould to hold the molten 
metal at the joint. This is called “thermit 
welding.” ; : 


Besidés being used in the pure form, 
: aluminium has found im- 
Alloys. ; : s A 

: portant applications in the. 
form of alloys when combined with other 
metals. Among the most useful alloys are 
those with copper and with magnesium. 

The addition of a small proportion of 

increases the hardness of 

copper, does not injure its mallea bility, 
makes it susceptible of a beautiful polish, 
and varies in colour from 

Golden, 

golden red to pale yellow. 
The quality of brass in also improved by the 


‘addition of small quantities of aluminium { 


an alloy containing 70 per cent. of copper, 
27°5 per cent. of zine and 2 per cent. 


-of aluminium is said to show nearly double 


the tenacity and more than double the 
elongation of ordinary cast brass. The_ 
most interesting alloy of aluminium is. 
“"perhaps, the one with | 
magnesium ; it is white in 
colour, has the workability and: strength of 
brass, but can resist the action of many. 
chemicals and is much lighter. . This alloy, 


and white, 


-is named Magnalium and contains 2 to 12 


parts of magnesium to roo parts of alumini- .~ 
um. It has been'used for various purposes’ 
where lightness and resistivity. to chemical 

action are aimed at,eg., in many scientific’ 
instruments etc. ; 


(To be concluded). 


HINDU GIRLS’ SCHOOL AT CONJEEVERAM” 


Il. 


Outpoor Excursions, GAMES AND DRAMATIC. 


PERFORMANCES. : 


RUE, the school has no play-ground of 
its own yet,—nay it has not its own 
building or compound-—yet they ‘do 

not let the time pass by and bewail the 


want of fields and grounds for. physical. , 
exercise. They seem to have appropriated 
the air and the open space, out in the sub- 
burb; now and then they arrange for out- 
door excursions which assume the form of. | 
picnic parties and pleasure trips. They .~ 
turn them also into a botanical and zoolo- ”, 
gical parties. The teachers point out the - 


\ 
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names, characteristics, nature, habitat and 
other particalurs of the plants and trees, and 
birds and other animals they come across. 
At present they teach the girls a peculiar 
kind of drill. The girls have not to watt 
for the commanding words of the drill- 
master, but they have only to keep their 
ears open and they move their limbs and 
regulate their movements in response to the 
time of a musical instrument that purports 
to direct the girls doing the drill, 

The second form of exercise is the play of 
action-songs. The songs include folk-songs, 
domestic songs and religious songs. 

Musical instrument goes on playing, as 
the girls sing the song, they also move their 
limbs or make gestures accordingly. 

For instance in case of domestic song to 
show a woman at work they show with 
the hands how she cleanses her house, how 
she brings water, how she prepares bread, 
etc. Ifit is about the life of a cultivator, 
they will show by gestures how he ploughs, 
how he sows and how he reaps and threshes 
the corn. 

The action-song that was sung and 
displayed in my presence was about Gaur?- 
Puja, the worship of the Goddess. 

This sort of drill or physical exercise is 
much better than the drill practised in 
other schools. These action-song-drills 
impart threefold education to our sisters. 
It teaches them how to sing, how to ex- 


i press by gestures, how to revere the one 


t 


worthy of reverence and above all it is an 
exercise in itself. 


Another form of physical exercise is much 
-more interesting. It isa kind of pantomime 
dramatic performance; it is a Tableaux 
practice pure and simple. I had the pleasure 
of witnessing the Tableaux of a considerable 
portion of the Sankuntala of Kalidas acted 
and displayed by a group of the pupils of this 
school. Twelve scenes were shown to me. 


The girls performed the play by their 
movements and gestures. One thing note- 
worthy of this pantomime show is this that 
the girls seemed so saturated with the spirit 
of the play and subject that they exhibited 
the exact and most appropriate feelings and 
expressions while acting—a thing which is 
so lamentably wanting in both amateur 
and professional actors, as a rule, 

Some other portions of the selfsame 





Kumari Manglama, a Telugu girl, the first of the 
extempore speakers, speaking on Rani Sanyukta in 
Telugu ; she also recited the whole of Nala's soliloquy 
after he left Damayanti in the forest. 


(Photograph by Mr. Myron H. Phelps.) 


drama—Sakuntala—were actually acted 
by girls bothin Sanskrit and English. Their 
readiness, pluck and feeling personation of 
characters was so remarkable. In a mo- 
ment they prepared a stage with a few 
brilliant sheets; and lo! there speaks Dush- 
yanta or Sakuntala in fluent Sanskrit. 
[Each acting her part so marvellously— 
none of the actors being above 12 years of 
age. 

Another group acted one scene in English. 
The gestures and feelings and expressions 
were all these. Nospecial dramatic dress is 
used. Girls representing characters appear 
in their own usual dress. These things are 
not meant for show but to educate the girls 
and make them feel what they do and 
act, 


| look forward. for the day when one of 
the strong features of this ideal institution 
will be that the future mothers of India 
will learn -here the true meaning of our 
national festivals, games and plays. It is 
in such institutions that they can learn how 
to preserve and what to preserve of our 
national culture and national institutions, 
I am sure in course of time the managers 
of this School will introduce all our national 
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One of the pupils of the Conjeeveram School who 
took a leading patt in the Tableaux from Sakuntala. 
(Photograph by Mr. Myron H. Phelps.) 
games and plays* to serve as forms of 
exercise and the little drill that they practice 
in their own peculiar way will be done 
away with and replaced by our own 

games. 

Tue Power OF SPEAKING CULTIVATED. 

As the school has its own method of 
cultivating the power of writing in the 
pupils from the very early stage so it has 
an excellent method of cultivating the 
power of speaking. The power of express- 
ing one’s own ideas before other people is 
a necessary product of education. And 
since it is chiefly the business of women 
to influence the children and their own 
sisters; and as women have higher respon- 
sibilities—they are not educated to serve as 
clerks but they are each of them expected 
to be the educators and guides of the nation. 
I regard the education of Indian girls 
imperfect unless they cultivate the act of 
speaking. Regarding this as a criterion 
it is my practice to see if the girls’ schools 
I happen to visit do anything to train 
girls to speak as well. I remember that 


* In one of his lectures Professor Henderson said in 
the Overtoun Hall of Calcutta Y. M. C. A. that in 
America now they have opened a new profession 
to teach children how to play: Here is a matter 
of reflection for our educationists if we can teach our 
own games and plays to our children in our schools, 


in 1908 once I paid a visit to an institution 
for women in Calcutta. In all of the higher 
classes I put the question to the pupils— 
** Why do you came to school ? Why do you 
read? What will you do after reading?” 
I put these questions with a view to know 
if the girls. could express themselves, but 
none gave me any answer. Perhaps they 
were shy. I would rather say they are not 
taught to express themselves before other 
people. This particular institution is not 
the only one wanting in one of the chief _ 
factors of education, rather this shyness is 
true to the traditions of the ordinary schools 
for our children. 


But when I put the same question, on the 
second day of my visit to the manager of 
the Conjeeveram Hindu Girls’ School, the 
manager boldly told me ‘Oh yes, our 
pupils can speak before others, deliver 
speeches !” | wanted to see how they could 
express themselves. I picked up three girls 
from the highest standard, and said that I 
would not prescribe the subjects, but rather 
these three girls might speak —for however 
short a time—extempore. And I would make 
them to speak on the life of any hero or the 
author they have read about in the course of 
their study. In the afternoon the staff, the 
pupils of higher standards from 3 to 5, and I 
myself forming the audience, the girls spoke 
one by one, each speaking from 7 to to 
minutes. 


First Speaker, Mangalamma, spoke in 


Telugu (her mother tongue) on Rani 
Sanjukta. 
Second Speaker, Venkamma, spoke in 


Tamil about 
Maurya. 

Third Speaker, Subbalakshmi, too, spoke 
in Tamil on the life of a VYamil woman 
saint, Karakal Devi. 

The substance of these speeches was 
given to me by one of the teachers. By way 
of illustration I give below the substance, 
in English, of each of the above speeches. 


Rant Sanjukta. 


the reign of Chandragupta 


In the 12th Century Delhi and Kanauj were ruled 
by Prithviraj] and Jayachandra respectively. The 
Rajputs are so renowned for their patriotism but in 
this case they were lead to a civil war on account 
of personal quarrels overlooking the interests of the 
common motherland of both. Prithvi was young and 
valiant. Jayachandra was vain and proud, though 
much older than Prithvi. © Jayachandra performed 
a tay ag the sacrifice of the paramount power, 
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Kumari Sabba Lakshmi, the third speaker, speaking 
about Karaikkal Devi in Tamil. 
(Photograph by Mr. Myron H, Phelps.) 


Prithvi did not attend the sacrifice as it would indicate 
his submission to the overlord—Jayachandra. The 
Swayambar (marriage by own-choice) of his daughter 
Sanjukta also was to take place on this occasion. 
Jayachandra placed an wooden image (statue) of 
Prithvi at his gate. Sanjukta had heard of the valour 
and other good qualities of Prithvi. So she had made 
him her lord in her heart.* He was not present in the 
assembly, his wooden statue} being placed at the 
portal. She knew her father’s vindictive way of 
humiliating the proud prince. But she knew also 
how to win the man she adored. 

In the Swayambar she passed by the crowned princes 
of all India, and going straight to the gate put the 
garland (qat@ qq) on the statue and stood by it. Jaya- 
chandra was enraged at this act. Consequently he 
put her in prison. Prithvi heard of this and came to 
attack Jayachand. He defeated the latter having 
measured his sword with him in five battles. “Taking 
his bride to his capital he married her with due pomp 
and ceremony. 


Jayachand wanted to take revenge upon Prithvi. 
So he joined Mohammad Ghori against Prithvi. At 
first the combined armies were defeated by Prithvi at 
Thaneswar (the Kurukshetra of Mahabharat fame). 


* It is an unique instance in the history of nations 
that in our land once upon a time women used to 
choose their lords without seeing them. Nal was 
adored by Damayanti, Krishna by Rukmini and so 
Prithvi was worshipped by Sanjukta. They never 
gave up what they once set their hearts upon. 


+ Up here in the North India this image of Prithvi is 
said to be cast in gold but the speaker followed the 
southern traditicn. Many remark also that our tradi- 
tion are copiously altered in the south in details. 
Such is the case with the Ramayan, 


But Jayachand invited Mohamed Ghori with the 
offer of his strong support when the arrangements 
for fighting again had been made. Sanjukta went to 
her father’s camp in the guise of a male ambassador. 
She disclosing herself to her father first accused him 
as a traitor and extirpator of the Rajput race. 
Finding that accusations and implorations were of 
no avail with him she returned to her lord Prithvi and 
inspired and encouraged him to do battle against the 
joint-armies of Jayachandra and Mohamed Ghori for 
the independence of his country and the glory of the 
Rajput race. Next morning on the one hand Prithvi 
was facing the foe in the battlefield of Thaneswar 
and on the other Sanjukta was herself guarding and 
fighting, for the defence of the fort and the palace, 
sword in hand. She fought for sometime and defend- 
ed the walls till an arrow pierced her making her 
unable to fight any more. So she threw herself into 
the pyre she had got ready beforehand in case she 
were to fall into the hands of the enemy. 

Prithvi also after a long and vigorous fight was 
defeated by the overwhelming number of the enemies. 

The life of Sanjukta is an inspiring lesson of patrio- 
tism, constancy, love and devotion to all Hindu 
women, 


The Reign of Chandragupta, 


The reign of Chandragupta the Emperor of India 
and King of Magadh is an epoch of civilisation. He 
organised various civic and political institutions of 
which any modern Government might well be proud. 
He defeated Seleukas the Greek successor of Alexan- 
der in Indian frontier. Afterwards they became 
friends and the Vavan prince ceded to Chandragupta 
a part of his territory. 

By his wisdom and prowess he brought under his 
sway the whole of Hindustan and was acknowledged 
as sovereign by a number of neighbouring kings. 

His capital Pataliputra had representative institu- 
tions to govern it. It seems that the control and 
management of the city of Pataliputra was in the 
hands of a municipal council of 30 representatives 
who were responsible for the health and order in the 
city. They also supervised arts and industries of the 
country, collected taxes and looked after hospitals 
rest-houses, temples, tanks and market places. 

There were also departments to look after army and 
navy, agricultue and irrigation. It appears that there 
were very good roads with avenues and mile stones on 
them throughout his kingdom.” 


Karatkkal Devi. 


Karatkkal Devi was born in a pious family in 
Karaikkal, a town near Pondichery. Her parents 
called her Pushpavati and thought that she was Uma 
herself born to them, as they had that child after a 
long series of prayers to the Goddess Kali for the gift of 
an issue, She was of a very religious bent of mind. 
Her literary education was almost quite complete at 
twelve years of age and shortly after having been 
known to have made so much progress, she was ranked 
among the greatest poets of the Tamil-land (there 
was a period in our medieval history when all literary 
men became poets or rather the word poet was 
synonymous with literary men). At attaining puberty 
she was married to a young man of the same neigh- 
bourhood. She saw the Lord in her lord (husband)— 
as true Hindu women still do—and his word was her 
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The group of girls who acted some scenes from 
Sakuntala in English and Sanskrit. One of the 
three girls in the second row in the extreme right 
is Kumari Venkama, the second speaker, speaking 
About the reign of Chandragupta, in Tamil. 


guide and gospel. They led the life of a typical and 
an ideal Hindu dampati gafa and followed all the 
details of a Hindu house-holder. In no season did 
any stranger ever turn from their house without being 
served and fed by them in their own poor way. 

Now the question arises how these little 
girls hardly of 12 years of age can deliver 
such extempore speeches. Most of the 
readers would be incredulous regarding 
these two special acquisitions of the pupils 
of this institution, namely the power of 
writing essays and delivering speeches. But 
the question does not appear an impossibi- 
lity if we study the method of teaching and 
training in this school. Each day by turns 
girls are asked to reproduce, sometimes 
lessons from literature, at others from the 
History Course, in the class before the 
teachers, in their own words. The speaker 
is corrected also by the teacher and also 
taught how to speak. This leads to the 
habit of speaking before others. Again 
they get also opportunities of speaking and 
reciting in the Ladies’ Association which is 
connected with the school. Lam afraid there 
is not yet any distinct elocution class for 
girls. I hope very soon the authorities of 
the school will found a pupils’ club where they 
can learn how to speak and how to prepare 
subject, etc. It is not at all difficult to train 
even much younger children to express 
themselves before others. But the question 
is what to speak about? This question 
depends upon what is taught. And as to 
teaching it is being shown in this paper that 
the school tries to give as much ecucation 


to the girls in their mother tongues, Tamil 
and Telugu, as even the students of Inter- 
mediate classes do not acquire and this is 
done within a period of 5 years only. There- 
fore] add that they know something of 
what to speak about. And the most out- 
standing and remarkable feature of this 
school is that it teaches its scholars how to 
think and what to think about. Further each 
subject can be prepared according to cir- 
cumstances and necessity. Do not even 
our great orators require time to prepare ? 


Tue Pusric Spirit, AND LOVE FOR THE 
SCHOOL, AMONG ITS OLD PUPILS. 


It is another strong feature of this school 
that old pupils love their a/ma mater so 
much and always wish to visit and do all 
they can for it. And also that it creates 
public spirit and infuses patriotic sentiments - 
among the girls. It makes them ideal 
housewives and good mothers. I have in my 
possession sixteen letters (translated for me 
into English from. Tamil and Telugu) of 
the old pupils received by the head mistress. 
From some of them I give here extracts 
which will show how much the pupils feel 
for the school and how public spirited these 
little girls become after having been edu- 
cated in this school. Some of the extracts 
will also give an idea of the literary tastes 
and critical faculties developed in these 
girl correspondents none of whom is older 
than seventeen years of age. Nearly all of 
these letters have been received within the 
last 3 years. 

Extracts from some of the letters of the 
old pupils :— 


(1) 

My most beloved Teacher and Mother, 

The women of this place have no education. They 
spend their time in gossip or petty quarrels. 1 cannot 
pass my time with such companions, Therefore I have 
to confine myself solely to domestic work and my 
books. Iam engaged also in teaching two of my 
sisters-in-law. In addition to teaching them Tamil 
I give them lessons in music too every morning for 
one hour. My husband and mother-in-law and other 
members of the family are pleased with me [for my 
work and spirit of service]. [am herewith sending 
my exercise books to you which [| hope you will 
kindly return to me after due correction. 

Your affectionate pupil. - 


(2) 
Dear Mother, 
I have ordered for the Telugu books which you 
recommended for my reading. I hope to get them 
shortly. [ have requested my husband to speak to 
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some of his friends and [ his subordinate ] elerks in 


his office to contributé something for the coming: 


anniversary of our school. As itis costly to keep.a 
servantheré Iam doing all the domestic work myself, 
thougli at times it proves very hard (burdensome). 

I remain yours.dutifully. 


(3) 


Dear Mother, 


My mother-in-law and sister-in-law are now, after. 
3 months, coming to understand me. The youngest’ 
sister used to do mischief and report against me_ to. 
But I kept silence over these unreasonablé: 
and unwarranted charges laid at my doors, leaving it . 


mother. 


to them to find out the truth. If I happened to make- 


-a mistake or do something wrong I myself spoke to’ 


mother-in-law of my fault and quietly bore’ the reproof. 

_ Now they have begun to respect me and praise me. 
I hope I shall soon be more thoroughly understood 
by them. ; 
With my respects to Mr. Sharma and other teachers; 


Yours affectionately. 


(4) 
a My dear Mother, 


Lam extremely grateful to you for so kindly send- 


. ing me my exercises after doing the needful. correc- . 


tions. 
I hope Jayamma will persuade her husband to 
subscribe something to the school funds, I am glad 
* to learn that he has such a regard for our ‘school that 
he requested you to select a bride for his brother out of 
* your pupils. 
. By my persuasions my step-mother too has begun 
- to learn Tamil. Iam teaching her language (Tamil!) 
and Arithmetic. This is bringing us closer in our 
relations too. : ee 
. Your most affectionate pupil. 


: (5) 
_ Beloved Mother, Bos 
and lands 


I am separated by ‘seas from 


*you—my: relatives, friends and .abdve all my own - 
native land! I find you all now dearer than before, © 


I hope you will convey my love and respects to: all my 
_classmates and teachers. Here how'much do I Jong for 

their love and remembrance. Please write to me of 

the addresses of ali 
* School, 


Since coming here, I am given tuition in English by 
my‘husband. [am now studying Reader III Nelson's 
Series. I think I can easily learn typewriting as it is 
quite like playing upon the harmonium. My husband 
and myself maké up our entire family, so there 
being not much work to be done, I hope to make 
rapid progress in studies, , 

I request you to take special care of my sister and 
nephew and see that her education and conduct are 
both equally developed in the school. i. 

Yours very affectionate pupil. 
(6) 


' Dear Mother, 


Tlearn from the Tamil bi-weekly ‘Hindu’ Nesan'’ 


that you are conducting the ‘meetings of the ladies 
of Conjeeveram with great zeal-and, that particularly 
the, mothers of the pupils are'very much interested in 
it. I hope this will help your. school both-materially 
and numerically. — - ; ; : 


other friends who have left the 
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.. Itis a great pity that the education depaitment 


* should fail to recognise the splendid work ‘and system 


of our school. It seems’ Government officials use 
“grotesque glasses’ through which they see nothing 
but crooked forms, however ‘fair and straight they may 


* be. Perhaps-the old pupil is referring to the fact that the 
. , school does not séem to be yet duly appreciated by 


the authorities and one prejudiced Christian inspec. 
tress_once passed unfavourable remarks about the 
school as having no text-book. God is great, the 
truth will be out in course of time. ; 
bee ; __ Yours affectiontely. 
Gee Ae (7). vs 
Dear Mother, ar 7m ; 
For studying. English I have been sent to, the 
Presidency Training School, Egmore (Madras). The 
majority of the ‘teachers are Christian missionaries, 
Some of them are white ladies. European -or 
Eurasian, which. I cannot say. Almost. all pupils 
begin to imitate Christian manners. They [the teachers 
perhaps ] talk in vulgar Tamil as our lowest classes 


do. 

: eee) 
My beloved Mother, : 
“ Phave finished Balika Bhushan. Ido not find it 
so interesting. The main story gets choked in the 
medley of many side tales. ‘The plot does not seem 
to’ have been intelligently conceived with a view 
to inculcate by it any moral lesson. If you think it 
necessary I will write a summary of it. ; . 

I. understand from your letter, Mahilaparishat is now 
holding its meetings regularly in our school, I am glad 
to see women so much interested init now and that 
they come regularly to discuss subjects concerning 
women. 
; , I remain 
on oe Your most affectonate pupil. 

These ‘letters speak for themselves. If] were 
only to quote the letters of old pupils and 
write nothing.about fhe-Hindu Girls’ School 
at Conjeeveram, [ am sure the. importance 
and greatness of the school would have been 
duly vindicated. If such young girls can be 
made so public-spirited, hard working, and 
critical then 1 wonder if any one can, yet 
ask me, “Do they teach English in the 
School?” , It/is necessary to learn one of the 
European languages, But we are not justi- 
fied in'saying that no education is complete 
without Jearning English, That English 
education necessarily inspires. men: with 
public spirit and national-feelings is an 
illusion, for out ofall our English educated 
men how’ many ever ‘care anything for 
country ‘or nation or think of serving the 
country. It is very often that among English 
educated people we find the greatest 
reactionaries. On the contrary one. of the 
greatest reformers and: teachers of Modern _ 
India—Sriswami Dayanand—did not know 
‘anything of English culture or Western 
thought,.yet he was the most liberal ‘and 
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patriotic and broad-minded reformer that our 
land has ever given birth to. Again when 
we see some of our sisters educated in modern 
lines, engaging themselves in public work 
generally infer that it is due to English 
education. But my investigations about 
women’s-work in the Madras Presidency 
have convinced me that our women can do 
much work even without the knowledge of 
English and that Western learning alone 
does not make men or women liberal or 
reformed or fearless. 

However, to turn to the letters referred to 


Lhardly” expect even an average graduate | 
would show as much critical faculty as thé 
writer of letter No. 8 has done, who left the 
school at the age of 13 and naw is only 15 
years of age. Once a friend remarked to me, 
‘if what you say about the school is true 
it seems. the minds of girls are prematurely 
developed.” Itis not the ‘question of prema- 
ture growth or the possibility, but the whole 
question depends on how do you educate your 
children. Visit this school and you will see 
how zt can be done. an 
Muxanpr Lar. 


THE HINDU UNIVERSITY: SOME REFLECTIONS . 


OR some time past all’ eyes in the 
country have been turned towards: the: 
new universities movement. 

In this scheme the people saw gleams of 
hope for their future. Whenever I thought 
of what was passing in the minds of the 
people over -the proposed. universities, I 
wondered at the fact that in spite of all 
our apparent progress in education we 
possessed so little of wisdom. ; 

All these hopes seem. to have met with a 

. great disappointment. ..I1 am : glad of it 
not because I am opposed to the aspirations 
of our people, or because they have got rid. 
of the delusion under which they have been 
labouring; but simply because. it should 
give us an opportunity to consider the 
problem of our education seriously. 

This problem starts with the question, what 
was after all the. need of a Hindu or a 
Mohammadan University in the country? 
Was it required for the sake of having a 
new name attached to it, as then it would 
flatter the vanity of either section of our 
populations? If that is so, it is better not 
to have one. But it appears that the 
originators. of the schemes held out, very 
substantial hopes about them. 

Regarding them in that light, the first point 
to be discussed was whether they would be on 

. the whole superior or inferior to the already 

existing universities. They could be of. no 
useif they were to be inferior; therefore 
they were to be vastly superior to. the other 


.a choice from among several plans. 


institutions. This was to be effected by” 
retaining the advantagés of the existing 
universities and removing their defects. 
They could not possess the advantages~ 
without the patronage of the Government 
and from this arose the need of a charter, - 

We all know that the Government in India. 
looks upon the universities as perhaps its - 
most important public . institutions and is 
proud of them. How unreasonable or even 
absurd our demands and expectations are 
when we go to the Government and tell-it,~ 
“your universities are somewhat defective, ¢ 
they cannot satisfy our demands arid so we . 
want to establish a.better university. Please 
grant us your full support.” No Government 
would grant such a petition. : 

Well then, what to do? Should we now 
discontinue our endeavours and go to sleep ? 
No, certainly not. A little consideration 
will shew that all our difficulties “vanish, if _ 
we propose to have a university for which 
no. Government patronage is. needed. The 
trouble with us is that our leading men 
know so little of what is going on in the 
world. Many of them’ have not, travelled 
abroad and whenever they put forward a pro~- 
posal they have very little chance of making | 
I think 4 
before fixing upon any such plan, the best 
would be for the originators to come -out or 
send some agent to foreign countries to 
study the .whole question from . various 
standpoints. The United-States at the present 
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advancing in practical sciences 
any other country in the world. 

with the Americans is their 
Here the school has taken the 
There is a mania for 
knowledge, a phenomenon that can be 
observed rather than described. We notice 
here as a common fact that though element- 
a education is enforced by law and lots 
of land have been reserved for schools in the 
unpopulated parts of towns and in the 
villages yet to be inhabited, the Government 
‘has practically nothing to da with the 
higher education of the people. That is 
entirely a concern of the: people themselves. 
Most of the universities have been established 
by the public spirit of individuals and are 
self-governing independent institutions. 
There are no colleges attached to the univer- 
sities; each university isa college and each 
-college is a university. Consequently we 
find that a state whose population is not as 
large as that of a district in India, possesses 
»- several universities, Even the Engineering or 
other professional colleges started by men 
on business lines, confer their own degrees 
and diplomas, whose worth is éstimated by 
the public according to the reputation of 
the institutions. 

Why could we not have one or more univer- 
sities on this model ? “No,” it is said, “our 
circumstances are different; if we dispense 
with Government patronage, the Government 
will not recognise our graduates and so » the 
plan could not work.” 

I think however that Government recogni- 
“tion can be serviceable and perhaps necessary 
only: for getting. admission to the public 
service or the legal profession; and that the 
Government universities and colleges are 
great-mills to supply the above two needs. 
To speak more plainly, the smaller the 
number of these two classes, the better 
it would be for the good of the people. | It 
stands now beyond the need of demonstration 
that the talent .of the country should seek 
some other and better channels. It has 
been sufficiently rolling along these two 
lines.. When we desire to have a univer- 
sity which would manufacture young 
men for these objects, we start with a spirit 
of competition with the existing universities 
and in that we are not only sure to lag 
behind, but-instead of being originators 
we simply become imitators; and we no 
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day is 
beyond 
Education 
religion. 

place of the church. 


sociology. 


more supply the real need of the country 
than they are doing already. 

Where is the need -of securing Govern- 
ment recognition if in the establishment of 
a new university we start with the aim of 
supplementing the work of education in 
India, in other words, we propose to accom- 
plish what the other universities have omit- 
ted so far to do and are not doing even now ? 
What is that real educational need which 
we want to supply ? We would understand 
it better if we considered the comparative 
barrenness of. the results of universities. 
Although these universities have been in 
existence much longer than many of the 
universities in America, they have not pro- 
duced many notable names, in science, or 
One hears it so frequently 
remarked that very few Indians have invent- 
ed anything or made any original research. 
How poor and miserable! 

In fact our educational system, although 
going back to our third or fourth gener- 
ation, has not in any appreciable degree 
been assimilated by us. It is floating on the 
surface of our society like oil on water. It 
has not affected the mass of the people at all 
and it has taken no deep root among the edu- 
cated classes. How sad it is to find that our 


.M.A.’s in history know little of the history 


of their country and our M.A.’s in sciences 
have only a superficial knowledge of them. 
If the reverse had been the case, we would 


-have had long before great writers on scien- 
_tific or sociological subjects. 


They would 
have spoken through books if they had any- 
thing tosay. The very lack of even ele- 
‘mentary books in various branches of 
knowledge, shows that we possess many so- 
called graduates and few men of real educa- 
tion. Here the professors lecture to the 
classes and their lectures make their works, 
while in our Universities professors have to 
teach not what they . know about a subject 
but what a man of their intelligence some- 
where else has to say about it. In the West 
knowledge has become the common pro- 
perty of all the nations. As soon as a new 
idea is given out, it is translated into the 
languages of the various nations and the 
progress in knowledge is everywhere main- 
tained at an equal level. Turning to our 
oriental countries as Japan and China, we 
find that they picked up young men to go 
to foreign countries for the study of the 
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sciences ; on their return 
brought ’ back knowledge and spread it 
among their countrymen. Hundreds of our 
youths have been to foreign countries but 
we have not gained much. We seem 
to advance very slowly, or perhaps not at 
all. To me the radical defect in our system 


of education seems tobe the fact that we: 


receive all our knowledge through a bor- 
rowed medium. This condition is so un- 


natural that it hinders altogether the deve-. 


lopment of original thought in us. No man’s 
mind can grasp'or absorb what-he learns 
through a tongue riot his own. It is impos- 
‘sible for this system to produce aman of 
science as it is impossible for it to make an 
Indian a poet of-enduring worth in English. 
Long habit has made us so used to it that 
many an educated young man would laugh 
at the idea of Hindi becoming the medium 
of University teaching. But it amounts 
only to this that a wrong system of training 
has developed:an abnormal understanding 
in us. If Japan can teach all. sciences 
-through Japanese or if China is teaching 
them through Chinese, why could we not 
teach them to our students through our 
language ? 


No nation can ever be educated except: 


through its own language. This truth was 
realised by Alfred the Great'in a barbarous 


age centuries ago, but'no one can say when ° 
we shall learn and appreciate it in:modern . 


times. In my opinion. therefore the chief 
feature of the new University should be to 
impart’ education in our own language. 
That will settle by the way the question 
of a common language for the country. 

It may be said there are‘no advanced text 
books in our language. 
it is so because there was no institution 
that needed such books and could produce 
the authors of those books. We cannot put 
the cart before the horse. If we do not 
have the institutions, we shall’ never have 
‘the books. In the beginning the university 
should employ men of distinguished ability 
who would undertake to accomplish the 

- great task. 

Ie is wrong to ink at a University 
‘without law lectures, would not be suffi- 
ciently attractive. I think, Engineering, 
including all its branches, i is ‘the great need 
of our country and it would not.cost a small 
amount to equip an up-to-date engineering 


‘these youths ’ 


“imitation of 


But we forget that, 


department in the University. There is the 
science of medicine, to which our Ayurvedic 
system can be added as a special branch of 
study. Heére in the United States, all the 
big universities have a pharmacy department 


.extending its teaching to 3 or 5 years. Then 


there is the study-of the fine arts as music, 
&c., and of classical and modern languages. 
The diffusion of these sciences would give 
enough scope for work to any institution. 
that we could at present establish. Briefly: 
then, the new university should be a revival 
of the Taxilla and Nalanda Universities 
modelled. on the lines of the modern 
continental or American Universities and 
should not be a pure and simple _ 
Calcutta ‘or Bombay. A - 
move in the right direction has been made | 
by the founders of the Gurukula of Hari- ~ 


-dwar. This institution has probably a great 


future. For its further: and higher ‘work, .° 
they would do better to-adopt.an American 
University as a model. It could be built up 


on broader lines by a complete separation of “ 
the higher department located in a separate.’. 


place with free admission to non-Gurukula 
students from the country. 


should go to the rulers of various’states to . 
get contributions. To. say the least ie a 
most selfish and unwise proceeding, . is- 
selfish because we know that we eee had 


‘the advantages ,of modern education for _ 
such a long.time while the work of the spread. ~ 


of new educational ideals has not yet been 
started in most of the states. What right 
have we to get large contributions of money 


‘which come from the poor ignorant subjects . 


of those states and utilise-them in-the inter: ° 
ests of our children, while we have not done- 
anything‘ at all towards the educational 
improvement of those people?. Ste 
It is unwise because the states are feally- 


‘the right places where all facilities could 


be given for the establishment of an educa-: 
tional institution of the right kind. They 
have their ‘own languages and they have 
their own laws. A college affiliated to one . 
‘of our universities in a state ‘is entirely ‘out ~ 
of element there: The state on the other 


‘hand ought to have a university suited to 


its own requirements.. Many of our states 
are quite as large or even larger than somé 
of the states of this country, each of which 
has got several universities. 


Another thing 
‘that ‘struck me as very absurd was that we 


s 


'.. Kelly, 
~ 78. 6d. net, Igto. 
_interesting and ought to.be read--the last 
. five chapters dre indispensable reading for 


.abreast of the times. 


. this respect too. 
-spent out of the resources of the state will 


spent on ‘education would be lost. 
annoying that nota apglen minister has yet 
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devour: for instance, has been and is 
still looked upon as the premier Hindu state. 
What an excellent thing it would be, if 
instead of taking away a hundred and fifty 
thousands of the poor Rajputs’ money, this 
amount could be invested in the establish- 
ment of a university there? thus making 
Udeypur an educational centre at least for 
Rajputana. 


Since my arrival fee it has often sur- | 


prised me that the Gaekwar, inspite of his 
visits to the United States, has not learnt 
the: necessity of establishing a University in 
Baroda to be conducted on the lines of 
American Universities. Nepal, first of ‘all, 
and then the States of - Hyderabad and 
Mysore have the right and the duty to have 
independent universities so as to keep 
Baroda alone could 
distinguish itself by setting an example in 
Any amount of money 


Not a penny 


be doubly andtrebly repaid. 
It is 
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directed the attention of these rulers to this 
problem. A real Hindu University teaching - 
all modern sciences and arts can more easily 
and consistently be founded in a Hindu native 
state. I can see clearly.that such an institu- 
tion, whether started in a native state or 
even in British India, 8 likely to produce 
greater results in. one decade than our 
universities have done during their existence 
of half a century. 

We all know that our national existence 
is closely bound up with the native states 
of our country. How few among us there 
are who feel their sense of duty: towards 
them. I wish, therefore, to conclude by 
impressing upon the minds of educated 
young men the necessity and importance of 
devoting their lives to the uplifting of their 
countrymen living in the states. They 
should try to become apostles of education 
in the statesand help in the growth of a 
strong well-educated middle class there to 
develope a harmonious whole India. 


Buar ParMANanp. 
San Francisco. 


THE CONDITION OF INDIANS IN FIJI 


‘HERE i is a book on Fiji written ion Mr.. 
J. W. Burton—the title is “The ae 
of To-day”, published by Charles H 

26 Paternoster Row, London E. c 
While the whole book is 


those who would care to have some idea of 
the condition of our countrymen in that 
colony. Mr. Burton has just brought out a 
smaller book “The Call of the Pacific” 2s. 6d. 


(by~ the same publishers) and has a chapter. 


devoted to Indians. Of course none of us 
can agree with everything Mr. Burton has 
written regarding our countrymen ; at the 
same time we cannot but admire the 
courage with which facts about the inden- 
tured labour system have been narrated. . 

‘We shall now proceed to.sum up in brief 
oe position of our people in the Colony of 

ijt. 

Tt. The evils and abuses of the indentured 


also are decidedly 


labour system do exist there as elsewhere— 
but after five years our men are really free 
and not persecuted as in Mauritius to obtain 
re-indentures. Besides better food is issued 
as rations (ghee is given and “dal” (avhar) 
-~and no tricks are played with ‘the 
measures to give less) than in Mauritius, 
where an ordinance cunningly devised by 
planters permits them to substitute the oil 
of mustard or monkey-nuts for ghee and the 
“dal” in Mauritius (“khesari’”) was fit to be 
eaten by cattle in India. Besides all this 
stuff—rice, dal and everything else is of the 
worst quality in Mauritius. The wages 
higher—though our 
countrymen do not really earn a shilling a 
day, as they are supposed to do. In Mau- 
ritius the planters supply food throughout, 
whilst in .Fiji they do so for six months, de- 
ducting the price from the wages of the 
labourer ; in Fiji, therefore, after six months, 
no one need grumble about bad or 
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insuffictent rations, etc. His food isin his 
own hands. ; 


2. The appearance of ex-indentured 
labourers, their dress, etc., shows a better. 
condition (of slavery, of course) than that in 
Mauritius. 


3. The crying evil of the Indian situation 
in this colony is the scarcity of women 
(due to the indenture system, of course). 
There are about 30 women toa Ioo men 
and naturally rape, abduction, adultery, 
enticing away, murder through jealousy 
and kindred crimes, as_ well as civil litiga- 
tion for restitution of conjugal rights, 
damages for refusal to send one’s daughter 
to her husband, guardianship of children, 
etc., are almost the only matters coming 
before courts of law for justice. 
and brutal overseers on sugar estates (of 
Australian and New Zealand origin) take 
all sorts of liberties with good-looking 
Indian women and torture them and their 
husbands in case of refusal. 
compounders of medicines will call an 
_ Indian woman into a closed room (pretend- 
ing to examine her, though she may protest 
there is nothing the matter with her) 
and then torture her most indecently for the 
-gratification of their lust or even for getting 
her to swear a charge against some Indian 
who may have incurred their displeasure. 
Women are known to have been fastened 
in arow to trees and then flogged in the 
presence of their little children. This evil 
does not now exist in Mauritius, asin the 
first place women are always free; 7e¢., never 
indentured in Mauritius (so they could leave 
an estaté at will) and. bécause, secondly, 
the greater number of girls born in the 
colony as opposed to boys has nearly made 
up the original disproportion ‘between the 
number of women to men as imported from 
India. Whilst in Mauritius one never hears 
of murders through jealousy (except as an 
old fact of the past), in Fiji every sitting of 
the Assizes is bound to have two or three 
cases of tragedy to be traced sociologically 
to the root-evil of the indenture system, v/z., 
the paucity of women. Nearly a dozen 
Indians are thus hanged here every year. 
All Indians here, men and women—probably 
without any exception, are demoralised 
sexually and generally and the great won- 
der is they aré not much worse than what 


Yhe young. 


Sometimes. 


’ 
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they actually are tinder such brutal and un- 
natural conditions. 

4. Recently alaw has come into opera-~ 
‘tian which prevents Indians from acquiring 
more than 5 acres of land on lease from the 
Fijian natives —whilst Europeans can obtain 
any extent of land. . 3 : 

5. A tax of ros. a year presses very hard 


_on the Fijian natives and very poor Indians. 


6. The law requiring the branding of 
cows (among other animals) for purposes of 
identification is most hurtful to the religions 
scruples of Hindus. 

7. Europeans can insist upon their trial 
by jury—thus they can easily evade justice 
in a small colony like Fiji where considera- 
tions of race and prestige will not fail to 
come in occasionally. Indians have not got 
the benefit of trial by jury—and even if they 
had it, it would be a doubtful advantage, 
as no Indians are fit to serve as jurors there ; 
so the whites would decide their fate in 
any case. 

8. Some:of our people had small stores_.. 
lining the Rewa river in rather advantd.* 
-geous positions; but they have been obliged 
to remove from there, by-hook or by crook,. 
to safeguard the future interests of 
Europeans. : : 

g. Indians here do not possess the poli- 
tical franchise, z.e., for election of members 
to the legislative council (they do possess it 
in Mauritius), though they possess the 
‘municipal vote; but in the case of the 
latter, the local politicians (whites)* have 
now a bill ready for introduction, which 
bill by instituting an “education test” in. _ 
English seeks to practically deprive the 
Indians of their votes. ' This is unjust; as~~ 
hitherto Government has provided for 
the education of European children only, 
whilst receiving taxes from 40, ooo Indians 
as against 4,000 whites: the setting up of 
an “education test” under these circums- 
tances is really adding insult to injury. 

to. Weare glad, however, that, as noted 
in our last number, the (Government 
Gazette (called the “Fiji Royal Gazetee,”) 
has published a Billintituled “An Ordinance 
on Education” and the provisions of it are 
just and fair as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing extracts :— é 

GovERNMENT SCHOOLS: 


Section 8, Subsection (1), No applicant shall be 
refused admission into any School on account of the 


a 


i, 
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religious persuasion, nationality, race or language of 
such applicant or of either of his parents or guardians. 

Subsection (3.) In every School when the ordinary 
course of secular education cannot be. conducted in 
English by reason of the scholars speaking a. foreign 
language the Scholars: shall be specially taught to 
speak English, 


Private ScHoots: Conpitions oF Stare Arp... 


Section 12—(1) : (a) That the School be open to 
all children without distinction of religion or race 
or nationality or language. 


(b) is a conscience clause allowing parents to with- 
draw their children from religious instruction to 
which they may object. F 

(3) permits parents to withdraw their children 
from religious observance or instruction during School- 
hours. ° “g ; 


DiIsALLOWANCE oF ASSISTED SCHOOLS. 


(4) (d@) When any teacher in or any proprietor of 
such a School interferes or attempts to interfere with 
the religion of any Scholar—(the State would stop 
aid). _° 

Section 11 (d) says “to use every endeavour to 
induce parents to send their children to School” 
will be one of the duties of a School committee. 


ir. Very few magistrates here have 


-~studied law-—they are white men of a little 


x 


‘Magistrates’ Courts are miles 


education: ‘that is all and at several places 
magistrates officiate as medical officers 
also. In one place, at least, (Tavinni’ the 
same person is Magistrate, District Medical 
Officer, Inspector of Police, Superintendent 
of Prisons, Harbour Master, and Inspector 
of roads as well as captain of his own little 
ship. The police staff is inefficient and 
insufficient and police stations as well as 
and miles 
away over hills and plains uninhabited by 
human beings in that sparsely populated 
‘country. The Inspector of Indian coolies 
only pays ‘two visits a year to their 
miserable barracks, where men and women 
are penned together like cattle and even 
these inspectors are for the most part not 
very keen about the grievances of Indians, 
as some of them are ex-employees of the 


C. 5S. R. Co. (Colonial Sugar Refining 
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Company).which is the real’ king of that 
colony. , 

12. Indian planters of sugarcane are obliged 
to take what price the above Company will 
give them; there is no other buyer. Even 
Indian growers of bananas have to send 
fruit to Australia and “New Zealand 
through white middlemen, who make big 
profits. . ; 5 4 

13. There are no Indians in Fiji capable 
of importing goods wholesale from Calcutta 
or Bombay and therefore two or three 
European companies have a monopoly of 
the import business and our people retail 
ordinary articles of food, clothing, etc. (after 
buying them wholesale from ‘Europeans) 
and just eke outa living. But there isa 
good opening for real Indian merchants. 
There are great possibilities for pearl- 
fishing also. 

14. The Chief Justice is known to*be a 
just man and wants to be fair and kind to 
Indians—the officials of the Secretariat are 
not bad—the Agent General of Immigration 
{t.e., The’Protector of Indian Immigrants) 
is not too lax—and the governor professes 
to try to do justice to Indians. The planters 
in Fiji it’ seems are not so powerful or 
united as to hamper the Government’s 
desire to help Indians toa certain extent— 
and the magistrates and other officers are 
not men born or rooted in this colony. 
Besides there is the cause of the Fijian 
natives—who are accepted (now) as the real 
lords of'the land, who are in tutelage, and 
whose property is held in trust by the 
British Government. Then lawyers here 
are outsiders and are not permanently fixed 
in the land as a strong clique of political 
aspirants. a 

So the conditions are on the whole much 
different from those in Mauritius. And yet 
we must say we must stop the emigration 
from India of our people as indentured la- 
bourers to this colony. 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN ENGLAND’ 


HE Indian on his first visit to England 
though already somewhat familiar 
with English life through literature 

and song and partly also through the tropical 


versions of it-—yet finds it all so new and 
so thrilling. He finds himself in another 
world—a world where apparently the people 
know how to léve and live comfortably, 
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where. life is real and earnest, where 
there is miore action and comparatively less 
talk: He.notes the order, method, regularity 
and comfort of it all; 
tionate borids of Yamily life; the closer and 
stronger ties of friendship and intellectual 
companionship ; ; the frankness, consideration 
and chivalry’ ‘of social life; the truth, open- 
ness and ‘sincérity of all intellectual life ; 

the definite purpose and appreciable effect of 


political thought and action; and above ° 


all and including all he observes the exis- 
tence in English life of a distinct social 
consciousness. 

There is yet another and. a new spirit 
manifesting itselfin England—the spirit of 
enquiry. Hitherto England has been con- 
tent to take things for granted, ‘to believe 
in her own infallibility, in her complete 
and satisfying khowledge.. Now I am not 
rash. enough—though young—to suggest 
that all this is ‘to, any extent diminished. 
But what I do supiest is that alongside of 
it all there is surely: arising this new spirit— 
the spirit of questioning. The Englishman 
that you meet to-day is still a full stop but 
ontop of that you can also see the dim 
outlines of a huge ibiterrogation mark. Is it 
because of the rise of the New Woman? 

What exactly is the nature of this new 
spirit? What its diagnosis and what its 
progoosis? What is its effect on the English 
people themselves ,and what again is its 
effect on the visitors in England ? 

Whatever his stock, breed or pigment a 
visitor in England i is Sure to be ‘bagged’ by 
‘some ‘set’ or ‘society It is the peculiarity 
of the Englishman that he has a Society for 
everything—from land grabbing and land 
nationalisation to the breeding of guinea 
pigs and Charles Darwins.— 


“Js this your fi7st visit to England?” 
‘Have you been here:loug?” “What do you 


think of England ?” ¢ How well you speak 
English !”) That is‘the orthodox beginning 
and then if you are an Indian—you will be 
expected to praise the spirituality of the 
Indian people, explain the custom of early 
marriage or the observance of idol worship. 
The bravest souls .might well succumb 
under such trying ‘tircumstances. But if 
you once escape alive from the ordeal, you 
are quite safe, You can then turn round and 
question your questioner. The Englishman 
at home is ever willing to tell you all he 


the fresioa and affec- 


knows and what is more is ready to let you 
do your share of the work too—whether it 
happens to be cutting bread and butter for 
a party of Sunday school children, as I have 
often done—or to help in breaking up the 
poor administration, asI would have if I 
had stopped long enough in . England. 
And there is always plenty of work to do. 
For in England one of the things that 
astonish the visitor, specially the Indian, is 
that everybody—except the rich unemploy- 
ed, the parasites, except them, everybody is 
always working hard. Whom or what are 
they working for? 

-There are immense social possibilities to a 
visitor in England—the immensity of it 
being proportional to the growth of what] 
have called the New Spirit in England. : 
The Indian, among the visitors, is the special” 
favourite of the Social Gods. Provided . 
he has sufficient address and intelligence 4 
an Indian can get on much _ better .. 
socially than a visitor of any other nation-. 
ality, say a Frenchman or a German, in. 
England... Why? Partly perhaps - India= 
still appeals to the heart and imagination 
of England and certainly also because 
India plays a vital and integral part in the 
life of the British Empire. An Indian need | 
never Jack friends in England, I mean real 
friends and true. 

I have been asked by several sesuathetie 
English men and women, “What can we do . 
for Indians in England ? Individually we } 
have not the knowledge or power to help ‘ 
India.asa whole. But.we should like-to do 
something for the Indians here’ and I have © 
invariably replied, “Yes, you can do a great. 
deal by pointing out to every Indian you-- 
meet, the immense social and intellectual - 
opportunities English life and. specially — 
London life offers to all who come to Eng- 
land.” . Many an Indian.may goto London 
and see the British Museum but miss, say; the 
Soane Museum, may see the Kew Gardens but 
not the old English garden on the Reckham ~ 
Rye. Take again the number of ‘popular 
lectures arranged in different parts of London, 
One such I remember, the first of the kind I 
attended—a course of lectures in three parts. 
The first part of ten lectures on the Princi- 
ples of Biology by Professor Patrick Geddes, 
a’'man of the most encyclopaedic learning ; 
the second part of ten lectures on the princi- 
ples of psychology by Dr, Slaughter, an 
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eminent American lecturer ; the third “part 
of five lectures on the principles of Sociology 
by Mr. Victor Branford the well-known. 
Secretary of the Sociological Society. And 
all this for a few shillings! But those lec- 
tures and my association with these lec- 
turersand their students did so much to 
influence my life and my outlook on life 
in England. Take again an_ institution 
such as the London School of Economics. 
Who can .estimate the enormous influence 
that one such school with its staff of distin- 
guished professors is exerting on the econo- 
mic and political thought of the modern 
Englishman. 
_ Now one cannot be too grateful to a sys- 
- tem of social and intellectual life that affords 
the visitors such splendid opportunities for 
; . improvement and culture: True, such lec- 
‘.tures are not always’ arranged specially for 
the ‘visitors’ 
_tage of them. The great and wonderful 
placards of Lipton’s Tea or Sutton’s Seeds 
_do~great service in directing.the attention 
of unwary travellers to these excellent com- 
“'modities. 
Englishman and English woman to bea 
living placard directing the attention of 
the young Indian to such lectures and insti- 
tutions in London, bringing to their notice 
the many-sided social and philanthropic ac+ 
tivities of London. . In other words-I should 
, very much like to’ nationalise’ the advisory 
“committee for Indians, 
The most important thing to ‘note in 
England is the vast amount of voluntary 
eceial service that is done there—I empha-~ 


but they can take full advan-. 


I should like every intelligent: 
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sise the word voluntary—often now as in 
the past in the name of Religion, but in- 
creasingly of late in the name of Social 
Fellowship and Racial Efficiency. Progress 
is the aim; education, hygiene, free and 
responsible institutions and social ameliora- 
tion are the means. 

Thus this new spirit of enquiry in Eng- 
land and the consequent dissatisfaction with 
the old world ideas and institutions is 
directly giving rise to a new code of ethics 
—social and national. To this transvalua- 
tion of all values we may trace all modern 
movements in England—social, political and 
spiritual. To it we may trace the present 
aiming at a simple, national and humani- 
tarian life; to it we may trace the Home 
Rule agitation, the labour and suffragette 
activities; to it again we may trace the in- 
fluence of Bahaism, Vedantism and Posi- 
tivism on modern England. 


Underlying all these is that distinct and 
unifying social consciousness I spoke of at 
the beginning of this paper—a social cons- 
ciousness which aims at a high ideal-——an 
ideal no less than this, to break for ever the 
petty bonds of national patriotism and 
inspired by the common fellowship ofall 
mankind, to accept all the treasures of the 
past from Manu to Mohamet, from Confucius 
to Christ, accept all as the common heritage 

-of-mankind and reject none but with Love 
as the supreme ideal ever Work steadily for 
the betterment of mankind. 


R. N. Arncar, 
Barrister at Law. 
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By Dr. C. S.. ‘Tika, 


bi it not a thousand pities that modern 
education as practised in this country 

fails to materially advance the forces 
of social reform as all reasonable hopes de- 
mand that it should? It is since years— 


long, patient years of peaceful labours and - 


strenuous struggles, pregnant with the fruit- 
age of many a life-long industry, that 
education. on really western lines dawned 


-amidst us: 


That it came for our good is 
certain. That it would better our lives and - 
ameliorate our social conditions was cer- 
tainly expected. Not even the most vehe- 
ment advocate of western methods can seek 
to excuse himself on the ground that his 
system did not obtain a free play. Western, 
education has had a fair and long. run 
amongst us. It has cost us millions of . 


40 
monies and. cost us, what is more precious 
than gold ‘or: silver, many. heart burnings. 
Let-alone the labours of love of many sound 
exponents of western methods -who are 
annually imported, the able devotion of our 
‘own educational experts has been long 
applied to the educational propaganda. 
Still it issad to record the nett failure of 
modern ‘education in. one of its most essen- 
tial aspects. It has failed, most ignobly to 
further the cause of social reform, which is 
a necessary-corollary ‘to all propositions of 
general progress. Where is then the flaw ; 
is it in the steerage of the ship of reform or 
does it lurk.as a hidden danger in the costly 
boon of -western education which we prize 
ever so highly?.It is a question of vital 
interest and on its correct solution 
social future of a great nation depends. 
As a.result of education a+ community of 
educated men has grown up amidst us. It 
is a.clever band and a highly talented set of 
people indeed. They know many things and 
have much information which is to the men 
in the street, a sealed book. They talk of 
- geometrical angles’ and logical deductions 
in evidently a masterly manner. Their 
knowledge of knotty points in law, or some 
obscure Uganda disease is a marvellous 


monument of their studious application. ‘If. 


. youhada peep at the heavy books they 
study, you will recognise in them some of 


the greatest writers of any time—men who- 


wrote, not light- heartedly , of equality, liberty 
or any other social problem. But the inner 
lives. of many of these self-same educated men 
reveal a--depth of insincerity and inaction 
which is a gross insult to their education. 
These very competent people, men well- 
versed in all the lore of a great people—the 
Britishers, belie their excellent education 
when they share their lot with the vulgar 


and semi-barbarian illiterate. These phrases. 


sound harsh, perhaps, to the musical ears of 


my kind readers but the strictures, may 1 as-. 


‘sure you, are not a whit stronger than the 
severity of their sins calls for. 
a greater sin for an educated man than the 


contract of a child-marriage for his only - 


‘daughter? Cases by the score could be 
mentioned wherein such a social wrong has 
been committed and the éducated man has 
‘tried to justify his action on what are really 
absurd grounds. “Early marriage”, he tells. 
yout in conden: “is a bar ‘to ill- -marriage ; 


the’ 


What can. be | 
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a grown-up daughter is a danger to- 


society,” and adds, : brightening up, that he © 


regards early miarHABe as an: excellent 
Oriental institution. Oh! the humour of it! 
It isa ludicrous sight, certainly, - afterall 
his tuition in the western school of love to 
see him usurp his child’s’. tight of marriage 
by-free choice at an age of discretion. His 
notions of the evils he’sets . himself to ‘check 
by early marriage deserve a mere summary 
dismissal, 


There is another incident which _ 


comes tomy mind’ of the funny notions . 


which these educated men fondly retain in 
spite of all their scientific training. It. refers 
to the superstitious beliefs in the happening 
of an eclipse which modern astronomical 


investigations have completely shattered to . 
Still our educated friend herds him-~ 


pieces. 
self with the ignorant innocents who mob 


the streets and tries with devotional prayers ja: 


and offerings to appease the ‘terror of the 
Gods! Such an attitude on his part proves 
one of two things: either that he has‘nd 
faith in the great astronomical truths or that 
he is a living fraud, every inch of him. Not” 
only this, which I should call, silly subser-" 
viency to-old world notions of a bye-gone 


age, but there is another less excusable prac- 


tice which some.of the boasted triumphs of 
modern. education acquire. 


¥ 


It gives me the~ 


greatest shock to behold them at war ° 
with the forces of social reform, Some 
forbearing people call-- it a curious’ 


anomaly ; I call it a disgrace. 
earthly use of a costly education if it-still 


. 
What is the & 


leaves the man to grovel in the dust with” 


absurd notions in his head ? “Education is 
designed “to ring out the old, to ring in the 


new”, andifall the good in the world ith 


does, is to turn out a full 
champion ‘ of ancient harmful 
and astern enemy of all reform pro- 
posals, . both welded -into one, . well 


‘fledged © 


usages | 


the utility as wellas the. efficiency of that — 


education stands: unproven. 
calibre of the young man must be fairly 
low if after years of constant association 
with staunch supporters of progressive wes- 
tern institutions, he emerges forth asa réetro- 
gressive reactionary. Only- the other day | 
became acquainted with the details of a most 
interesting case in point. A highly educated 
man of a certain Hindu caste, who had 
resolved todoa good turn to the cause of 
widow remarriage, mustered together the 


The mental. - 


Re 


ys} 


¥. 
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courage necessary for the -purpose, sought 
out a willing bride and married her. What 
followed next is hard to believe unless so 
positively authenticated. The young men 
of the community, the brilliant products of a 
sterling western education, the intellectuals 
of the community, moved themselves in the 
matter. Jo obtain a sanction to the mar- 
riage, was it? Oh! No. They banded 
themselves with the old foggies in order to 
expell him from the community and _ they. 
succeeded too, By what epithet would you 
call this-noble endeavour . of these educated 
men? Is it not deserving of a national 
monument to be raised in their honour 


in every temple of education ? It 
gives me shudders to think of their 
conduct.. I -think, none knows how 


it grieves me to say this, I would rather 
acknowledge fraternity with some poor 
child of ignorance than with any of these 
educated marvels. It is such scandalous 
behaviour which degrades modern education 
in popular esteem and acts as a bar to 
general progress. . : 

The domestic life of our educated men 
is picturesque and worth a critical study. 
Our lofty expectations raise before our eyes 
an ideal picture of a sunny home full of 
love and peaceful bliss. We approach it 
through a tiny gate which a tidy servant 
hastens to.open. We gaze upon merry bright- 


- souled children frisking about in a nice little 


garden:and engaged in the delightful pas 
time of plucking pretty rosebuds, tender 
like their-dainty hands. We love them as 
we pass them by and receive our welcome 


‘at the hands of the lady of the house, her 
‘face beaming with winsome smiles. 


We 
pass over the threshold into a neatly kept 
house where order and cleanliness reign 
supreme. Here are signs of a cultivated 
taste visible wherever you look. Here we 
see the woman at her best in her homely 
background busy with duties and pursuits 
that appeal to our critical imagination. It 
is such pleasant surroundings alone as 
make a happy home a heaven on earth. 
Such happy homes receive the benedictions 


of the Lord and are blessed, for evermore. 
The pomp and glamour of wealth and-. 
-power, the charms of political warfare, the 


possession of a string of rich honours, oh! 
who would not clamour for the restful peace 
and heavenly bless of such a home in prefer= 


6 


-ence? Butalas! it is in our fond imagina- 


tion, in our minds full of enthusiam and 
fancy free, that such a rosy picture lives and 
moves. You cannot see its counterpart any- 
where, no matter where you look along the 
whole range of educated homes, with only 
brilliant exceptions that stand by themselves. 
There are some which closely approximate 
to ideal conditions but unhappily they are 
rare like lights in a wilderness, I have such 
low contempt for these educated failures ‘in 
life that I would rather not picture their 
shabby homes. I would rather not talk of 
their sorry conditions or their internal com- 
plications or the evil, unhomelike atmos- 
phere that often pervades them, but let the 
educated men alone, engaged in their only 
fate in. life, wage-earning and drudgery. 
But, dear reader, welcome signs are abroad. 
Heaven's guiding light is ahead. The goal 
is looming in view, and if an interested pro- 
phesy ever comes true, the educated man. 
ought to better his status in life. It is not, 
however, merely a question of time as somé 
visionaries seem to regard it; it requires 
an indomitable spirit to grapple 
with our complex social problems and a 
mountain of solid uphill work. Young India 


‘is just showing such necessary qualities, and 
‘itis not too much to hope that at no distant 


future delightful pictures of its home-life 
will be available. ro as 

What are the conclusions then, that our 
researches in the field of modern education 
lead us to? It is evident that there is a 
flaw somewhere; is it in our social condi- 
tions or in our schemes of education? It is 
the mental equipment with which 
our modern education turns its devotees 
out of the doors of its colleges, 
that is seriously open to _ criticism, 
Modern education teaches the young man 
many things, many arts and more sciences 
but it does not deal with life but in’ the 
abstract. ; . 

The young man becomes the proud posses- 
sor of an intimate knowledge of the life 
and conditions of Medizeval England or An- 
cient Greece, together with their respective 
legends and traditions, while he remains 
innocent of even a superficial acquaint- 
ance with the problems of life as at home. 
To view education in the light of securing 
a passat acertain examination is a fatal 
error. There are scores of matters outside 
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the prescribed subjects at azy examination 
of which the world calls for a critical study 
and unless the young man is initiated into 
the intricacies of the world’s puzzle while in 
the college, his path in life afterward is 
beset with endless difficulties. Of course, 
itis impracticable to set up several little 
homesteads in connection with a collegiate 
institution where the young men can ex- 
perience the world and feel its thrills with- 
out actually being in it, but a little practi- 
cal ingenuity can do much substantial work 
towards the desired goal. The removal of 
the existing barriers between the teachers 
and the taught is easy. Let them come 
together with less constraint and mix 
with . greater freedom. Remember that 
there is a vast world which holds its know- 


ledge as well as its secrets just as books do - 


and it is possible to draw our inspiration 
therefrom. Much can be done, again, by 
way of organisation work and tours all 
over the country towards the education of 
the young men in the prevalent conditions 
of life and the dangers and difficulties he 
will be called upon to face when he begins 
the world. If the pressure of studies in 
vogue at present comes in the way of such 
useful arrangements, the elimination of 
some out-of-date, 
from the course will secure the necessary 
leisure. An organised attempt should be 
made to correct the general impression that 
these several extras’ are not in the course 
and hence of no value to the students. Let 
the students grasp this’ essential point, avail 
themselves’ of the opportunities afforded 
them tothe full and rest assured that the 
output of our universities will undergo a 
remarkable change in quality. 

I believe that women’s society is an ex- 


cellent corrective of the students’ manners, 


and general behaviour. I hail their presence 
among the ranks of college students and 
admire the part they play in chastening 


‘man. 


nasty-smelling volumes. 


youthful spirits. In a sense their presence 
ina college as a result of mixed education 
serves our purpose, because they are cons- 
tant fixtures in the world’s programme to 
come. Young: men need to associate with 
them as representatives of an opposite set 
some times before they come together on 
the world’s stage to enact the great drama 
of Life. Who said there should be separate 
colleges for women? Who shouted that 
co-education is baneful to womanly quali- 


‘ties, to womanly pursuits? Whosoever said 


it: erred grossly. Those who advocate 
separate studies for women suited to their 
destiny in life are planning out a future for 
the woman in a dependant position: to the 
But the. times are changing and 
women are claiming some thing better than 
a subordinate existence. Women’s suffrage 
and other movements elsewhere are but 
evidences of a growing desire in the woman 
for the rights and privileges which the man 
now exclusively enjoys. Therefore, an at- 


tempt to put the woman back as a class by | 


an abolition of co-education is a retrograde 
measure quite uncalled for. Our ambition 


should be the elevation of our women rather.. 


than such unsympathetic exclusion from the 
benefits of co-education. It is by united 


progress alone that our future can be made 


secure. 
This is a rather lengthy discussion’of the 


relations between our social problems and. 


modern education. I[tis'an attempt at the 
solution of the growing incompetence of our 
educated men as regards worldly affairs. It 
embodies several suggestions for the im- 
provement of our educated material. and 
their application will usher -in better times 
for all. 
with the legitimate hope that our educated 
men will march, as a body united, under the 


banner of social reform and win for it and: 
themselves many a noble victory in time to. 


come, 


Then alone we can rest contented . 


Ab. 


Set 


oh 
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THE STRANGLING OF PERSIA* 


R. Morgan Shuster has aa the whole 

thinking world under his debt. In 

a plain,’ straightforward narrative 

he has told us the truth about the most 

pitiful, the most ruthless tragedy of modern 
times. ; 

It is the story of how a gallant and heroic 
people just emerging after a desperate strug- 
gle from the slough of despotism and poli- 
tical corruption, and striving with every 
nerve to purify and reorganise their ancient 
polity, was deliberately set upon and done 
to death by an Imperial pirate, while an- 

' other power stood by without helping them. 

The general outline, thanks to Mr. 
Shuster’s open letter to the Tzmes in October 
rgtr, and to letters by Professor Browne and 
others together with various articles, not- 
ably in the Nation and the: Manchester 
Guardian, is known to the English public; 
and we do not doubt that the circumstances 
of the case are accurately understood in 
India also. We will therefore merely 
refresh our readers’ memory with a very 
brief summary of the main facts. 

In 1906 the Persian people without any 
disturbance or bloodshed but by sheer force 
-and determination of will, compelled Mujaf- 
faru’d-Din Shah to grant a Constitution 
which gave them the right to elect-a Medjlis 
or National Assembly, which should have 
a voice in the selection of ministers and in 
the framing of the laws. The. first Medjlis 
was elected on the 7th of October, 1906 and 
sat‘at Teheran. 

In January 1907 the Shah died and was 
succeeded by the Crown Prince Mohammed 
Ali, who at once made determined attempts 
to destroy the new constitution. 

He intrigued with: Russia and England, 
“actually contracting for a secret loan of 
£400,000 to be squandered by himself, 
though the arrangement was shortly after- 


* The Strangling of Persia (a personal narrative by 
the ex-Treasurer General of Persia) by W. Morgan 
Shuster, Illustrated, 12-6 net. T. Fisher Unwin, 
London, 


‘wards discovered and baulked by the 
Mullahs and the Medjlis”. The Shah’s next 
move was to recall Atback-i-Azam, a notori- 
ously corrupt minister who had been exiled 
in 1903. On his return he began to nego- 
tiate for another Russian loan. He was 
assassinated for his ‘traitorous. intrigues, 
in August, and his death certainly strength- 
ened the hands of the reformers and in 
October another cabinet was formed with 
the consent of the Medjlis. 

In the meantime the Anglo-Russian Con- 
vention had been signed at St. Petersburg 
and on September 4th it was made public 
at Teheran. Its opening clause was a 
declaration that the Governments of Great 
Britain and Russia had “mutually engaged” 
themselves “to respect the integrity and 
independence of Persia”, and “sincerely” 
desired “the preservation of order through- 
out the’ country and its peaceful develop- 
ment”. But subsequent clauses divided 
Persia into two “zones” of interest: the 
one Russian, the other British. Each power 
agreed not to seek for commercial or politi- 
cal concessions wien the supposed zone 
of the other. 

This partitioning of Persia into spheres of 
interest was an entirely arbitary’ act. 
Neither Power had any moral or legal right 
so to appropriate an independent state. 
Naturally the publication of a document 
bearing such sinister import, in spite of its 
professions of integrity, alarmed the Per- 
sians, and demonstrations at Teheran were 
of so hostile a nature that Sir Cecil Spring 
Rice, the British Minister, lost no time in 
presenting the Persian Government with 
an “ official explanation”. Having regard 
to subsequent developments, we invite 
the careful attention of our readers to its 


principal clauses — 

“ Firstly, neither of the two Powers will interfere in 
the affairs of Persia unless injury is inflicted on the 
persons or property of their subjects. 

Secondly, negotiations arising out of the Anglo. 
Russian Agreement must not violate the integr Pgh 
and independence of Persia. 
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The object of the present negotiations betiveen 


England and Russia is to prevent difficulties from _ 


arising between them, and these negotiations are iz 
no wise directed against Persia,...\Neither of the two 
Powers seeks anything from Persia, so that Persia can 
concentrate all her energies on the settlement of her 
internal affairs’. Both ministers are entirely in accord 
as tothe policy of non-intervention tn Persia, and 
have left xo possible ground for doubt in the matter.... 
This agreement is injurious neither to the interests of 


Persia nor of any other foreign nation, since it binds. 


only England and Russia not to embark on any course 
of actionin Persia calculated to injure the interests of 
the other, and so in the future to deliver Persia from 
those demands which in the past have proved so 
injurious to the progress of her political aspirations. 
...Henceforth Persia, aided and assisted by these two 
powerful neighbouring states,;can employ all her powers 
ih internal reforms. 


The object of the two Powers in making this Agree- 
ment is not in any way to attack, but rather to assure 

for ever.the independence of Persia. Not- only do 
they not wish to have at hand any excuse for interven- 
tion, but thery object in these friendly negotiations 
was not to allow one another to intervene on the 
oe of safeguarding their interests. The two 

owers hope that in future Persia will be for ever 
delivered from the fear of foreign intervention, and 
will thus be perfectly free to manage her own affairs 
in her own way, whereby advantages will accrue both 
to herself and to the whole world,” . 

We next draw attention to a significant 
omission noted by Mr. Shuster:— 

.“The British Blue Book up to December 1911 did not 
contain this important State Paper,but it has since been 
ascertained through questions put to the British Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, on the floor of the 
House of Commons, that the above communication was 
in fact made to the Persian Government on September 
sth, 1907, by the British Minister at Teheran.” 

The Shah persisted in his attempts to des- 
troy the Medjlis and in May rg08 matters 
came to acrisis. Both parties formulated 
certain demands but the victory remained 
with the Constitutionalists who forced the 
dismissal ‘of some of the untrustworthy 
courtiers—the chief Imir Bahadur Jang, 
taking refuge with the Russian Legation. 
Whereupon the Russian Government with 
the acquiescence of Great Britain inter- 
vened and disregarding both solemn treaty 
and. specious explanation, threatened’ the 
Medjlis with Russian intervention if.opposi- 
tion to the Shah’s plans did not cease. A long 
struggle ensued and in June the Shah aided 
by Russian troops bombarded and destroyed 
the Parliament and beseiged Tabriz. For 
ten months the struggle went on; the 
Russian Consul General supplying the 
royalists with arms. and ammunition. In 
spite of all difficulties the nationalists gain- 
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ed ground all over the country and in July 
re-entered Teheran and formally deposed the 
Shah, his little son of twelve succeeding 
him. 
was drawn up signed by the Russian and 
British representatives by which the Shah 
was given a pension but exiled for life from 


Persian soil, his pension to be forfeited if- 


he attempted to return or was guilty in any 
way of plotting against the Constitution. 
The Medjlis met and once'‘more began the 
heroic work of ‘reform and_ restoration. 
Pheir difficulties were increased by the 
continued presence of Russian troops: dis: 
turbances broke out and Russian troops 
massacred some sixty villages including 
women and children. 


concessions from the Medjlis as the price of 
the withdrawal from Persia of those same 
troops for whose misdeeds she neither apolo- 


gised nor gave redress, while Britain was- 


too timorous to protest. 
The Persians next endeavoured to .obtain 


-a loan from the two Powers but. as the 


condition demanded the sacrifice of their 
independence the Medjlis refused and 
opened up negotiations with a private 
English Banking~ firm, but the British 
Government interfered and again the cun- 
tract came to nothing. 

Both Powers had now so openly betrayed 
their determination to-reduce Persia to a 
state of helplessness with’ the least possible 
delay that an Ultimatum from the British 
Government demanding the policing of the 
Southern roads by British Indian officers 
was but a natural step in the whole design. 

Persia, harried at every turn, now appeal- 
ed to Germany to show some friendliness 
onher behalf, but .the only result was an 
Entente between Russia, and Germany and 
the consequent strengthening of the Russian 
position. We shall refer again to the 
probable import to England of this hastily 
executed Entente. The Ex-Shah was next 
discovered to be intriguing with some 
Turcoman chiefs on the N. E. frontier. The 
Persian Minister informed the two Legations 
of his intention to stop the payment of the 
pénsion until further investigation could be 
made. The legations not only refused to 
accede to his perfectly legal suggestion but 


insulted the Persian Ministry. 


Finally the Medjlis decided to approach 


On the 16th of July an agreement . 


At the same time - 
Russia. was attempting to wrest valuable 


sly 


Th 


ws 


it 


det 
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an entirely independent Power, the United 
States, and ‘negotiate for the services of a 
trustworthy American, free from European 
influence, who should be put in charge of 
“their finance department and entrusted with 
its entire re-organisation. As a result Mr. 
Shuster with a staff of Americans arrived in 
Teheran in May 1911 and was put formally 
in charge of the finance department on 
June 13. ; 

For an account of Mr. Shuster’s difficult- 
ies with the foreign ministers and with the 
Persian re-actionaries we must refer our 
readers to the pages, more fascinating, more 
exciting than any novel, of the book itself. 
Suffice it to say that Mr. Shuster proved 

. himself more than equal to the Herculean 
task. Possessed of the full confidence of 
the Persians, it soon became apparent that 

‘under his wise direction, Persia gave every 

promise of emerging triumphantly from her 
trials. : 

Unfortunately such a programme did not 
suit the design of Russia, who encouraged 
by her recent Extente with Germany and 
encouraged by the timid acquiescence of 
England, began to engineer the remarkable 
series of events which led to the return of 
Mr. Shuster to America in January 1912. 

The first blow was struck in connection 
with the appointment by Mr, Shuster of 
Major Stokes to the control and re-organisa-~ 
“tion of the Persian Gendarmarie. The ap- 
“pointment was made with the full know- 

ledge and consent of the British Government. 
Major Stokes, long resident in Persia, fami- 
liar with the language and the work, was 
not only the best, but the only man, quali- 
fied for the position. Suddenly at the insti- 
gation of Russia, the British Government 
presented an official communication rescind- 
ing the appointment of Major Stokes, (who 
had onits own recommendation resigned 
his positionin the Indian army to take up 
his new work) on the ground that it in- 
volved the employment of a British Officer 
in a Russian sphere. 


Now, as Mr. Shuster pointed out, Major 
; Stokes was not a “bank” nor‘a “railroad” 
nor a “concession” and his appointment 
was in no way a violation of the Anglo- 
Russian convention. 

“The British Government, presumedly acting in its 


right senses, had received a request for the services of 
a British subject for a period of three years to take 


part in the re-organisation of one branch of the Persian 
Government and had formally expressed its consent, 
requiring only that the individual in question should 


_ resign his commission in the British Indian army, and 


upon his doing so, in good faith, had suddenly execut- 
ed acomplete volte face and, without any change in 
the legal aspects of the situation or in the rights 
of the parties concerned, had not only receded from 
its promise and agreement, but had combined with 
another foreign Government in a cold-blooded attempt 
to intimidate the Persian Government in the exercise 
of its most elementary sovereign rights’. ; 

We are glad that Mr. Shuster has reprint- 
ed the correspondence that passed between 
him and Sir George Barclay regarding this 
incident. In one letter to the British Minis- 
ter Mr. Shuster asks a very direct, a most 
pertinent question:— 

“Does your Foreign Office: fully realise that in 
adopting its most recent attitude in this affair, it is 
inevitably producing the impression on the Persian 
people that it is in reality opposed to the successful . 
accomplishment of my work, in addition forcing me 
to assume that I can count on no friendly moral 
assistance from your Government in a vital matter of 
this kind 2”. 

Russia persisted in her opposition and the 
British Government remained acquiescent. 
Major Stokes was not appointed. We pass 
swiftly to the second blow. On July 18 
the Ex-Shah, “supposed to be safely under 
the watchful eye of Russia,” crossed the 
Caspian ina Russian steamer and invaded 
Persia. The Persian Government protested 
to the two Powers against the violation of 
those terms of the Treaty involved in the 


Ex-Shah’s return. Russia refused any 
assistance and openly intrigued to aid 
the invaders, while both Governments 


presented a joint note declaring” their 
“neutrality”, thus cancelling in a sentence 
their solemn pledges for the prevention 
of this particular contingency. 

After some indecisive engagements the 
Ex-Shah was defeated and fled again to 
Russia in the same boat on which he had 
embarked. 

Profiting by. the disturbed state of the 
country Russia continued to pour her troops 
into the country while England announced 
her intention of sending a number of Indian 
troops to Fars. 

_ The third attack was a repetition of the 
Stokes’ incident. 

M. Lecroffre, an able and reliable French- 
man, who had’ been in the Ministry of 
Finance at Teheran for two years, and 
“could speak Persian and understood the 
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intricacies of the Persian taxation system”, 
was transfered by Mr. Shuster to Tabriz, in 
order to investigate some misappropriation 
of Government funds. : 

 M. Lecroffre suffered from the disability 
of being a British subject. 

Sir George Barclay, instructed by Sir 
Edward Grey, made an official objection to 
the appointment on the ground that Russia 
would protest. Russia meanwhile present- 
ed an ultimatum, and intimated that if its 
demands were not conceded diplomatic 
relations between the two countries would 
be broken off. The conditions involved (rz) 
The withdrawal of the Persian Gendarmes 
from Shua-us-Saltana’s .estate,, which had 
been confiscated to the Persian Govern- 
ment for his complicity in the recent re- 
bellion. (2) An apology by the Persian 
' Foreign Minister. | 

On. the advice of Sir Edward Grey, who 
promised that the Russian troops should be 
withdrawn if Persia would comply with 
the terms, Persia agreed, “but’a compliance 
by Persia with Russia’s demands was the 
very last thing that the Russian cabinet 
desired” and accordingly a second’ ulti- 
matum. was presented: demanding: (2) 
the dismissal of Mr. Shuster, and M. Lecroffre, 
(2) the payment of an indemnity for the 
dispatch of troops to Persia. (3) That the 
Persians should undertake to employ no 
foreign ministers without the consent of the 
British and Russian Governments. 

Sir Edward Grey agreed to all these new 
demands with the-exception of the indem- 
nity clause, while he made no attempt to 
fulfil his pledges for the withdrawal of the 
foreign troops. 

The Cabinet, whether through — sheer 
hopelessness or whether “they perceived the 
naked steel behind Russia’s threats more 
clearly than their legislative companions,” 
decided to yield, and laid their proposal 
before the assembled MedjJlis. 

“The proposal was- read amid deep silence. At its 
conclusion a hush fell upon the gathering. Seventy- 
six Deputies, old men. and young, priests, lawyers, 
doctors, merchants, and princes, sat tense in their 
seats. A venerable priest of Islam arose. Time was 
slipping away, and at noon the question would be 
beyond their vote to decide. This servant of God 
spoke briefly and to the point: “It may be the will of 
Allah that our liberty and our sovereignty shall be 
taken away from us by force, but let us not sign them 
away with our own hands.” One gesture of appeal 
with his trembling hands,.arid he resumed his seat,-- 


friendly 
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Simple words, these, yet winged words, easy to 


utter in an academic discussion; “hard, bitterly hard - 


to say under the eye of a cruel and overpower- 
ing tyrant whose emissaries watched the speaker 
from the galleries and marked him down for future 
imprisonment,-torture, exile, or worse, 

Other Deputies followed. In. dignified appeals, 
brief because time was short, they upheld their 
country’s honour and proclaimed their hard-earned 
right to live and govern themselves. : 

A few minutes before noon the public vote wa 
taken. .. As each name was called the Deputy rose 
and gave his vote; there.was no secret ballot here. 

And when the roll-call was ended, every man, 


«priest or layman, youth or octogenarian, had cast his 


own die of fate, had staked the safety of himself and 
his family, and hurled back into the teeth of the great 
Bear from the North the unanimous answer of a 
desperate and downtrodden people who preferred a 


future of unknown terror to the voluntary: sacrifice of © 


their national dignity and of their recently earned: % 


right to work out their own salvation,” 
Once again the courage, honour and patri-- 


€ 


a 


otism of a wronged and helpless Eastern £. 


people shone forth like a kindling torch 
against the foul blackness of treachery, : 
cruelty, and cowardice. ; 


The sequel is well known, Russia decided... 


to destroy by force. - Russian troops bom- 
barded the Medjlis, Russtan armies swept 


into Tabriz, Resht and Enzeli witha tale of 


hideous and indescribable miassacre. Men 
were killed like beasts; tortured and hung 
and quartered in the streets; women and. 
children outraged and massacred. On the 


great fast of the roth of Muharram the chief. 
priest of Tabriz with other high authorities ~ 
were hanged without trial. : ae 


On January. r1th Mr. Shuster left the 
country he had set out so bravely to save— 
a strangled mutilated body with the hands 
of its murderer still clutching its throat. 
And England sat still; watching, silent— 
England made no sign. 7 fo 

Surely this last act of international rob- . 
bery with violence is in its wanton cruelty, 
its hypocrisy, its flagrant flouting of every 


code of honour, of chivalry, of morality, is a ~ 


grave indictment of Western civilisation. 


Sir Edward Grey accused Mr. Shuster of °: 


“lack of tact” and implied that by his refusal 
to be bribed or intimidated he was at least 
partly responsible for the violence - which 
followed. 

Mr. Shuster pertinently asks :— 
. “Since when has ‘lack of tact’. by an 
officer in one Government given another 
nation the right to send 18,000 troops into 
territory to massacre peaceful 


£ 
so 
ca 
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inhabitants, to shoot down, torture, blow 
from guns, and hang non-combatants, and 
to destroy by force the established forms 
of a friendly sovereign nation ?” 

We particularly recommend the careful 
perusal of chapter ro in which the interere- 
lationship of the European Powers is openly 
discussed. 

The extraordinary surrender of British 
interests to Russia by Sir Edward Grey can 
only be explained by that intense fear of 
Germany which possessed him to the ex- 
clusion of all other.precautions, and by the 
knowledge that Great Britain was-not in 
a position to forcibly uphold her protests. 

The fate of Persia was sealed by the 
Potsdam Convention of 1910. Russia is 
now mistress of the situation. There is 
little doubt that Germany will support her 
tn her forward policy in Asia, and that in 
return Russia will certainly not embarrass 
Germany should any dispute arise with 
England. Finally whatever developments 
may ensue from. the ‘crisis in the Balkans, 
we may be sure that they will not tend to 
the security of British power in the Medi- 
terean.. We cannot avoid the grave question 
raised in this very chapter. 

The sacrifice by Sir Edward Grey of every 
position, of every safeguard, which his pre- 
decessors in the British Foreign Office had 
been so zealous to maintain leads Mr. 
Shuster to enquire “what is the great change 
which has apparently come over.a nation 
which but a short time ago claimed to 
possess the deciding vote in most European 
and Asiatic affairs. Can it be that British 
ships have lost their efficiency and British 
sailors thetr skill and courage? Was the 
British army really “reformed” after the 
terrible disclosures of The South African 
War?...” In short- Is England a first class 
Power or is she not? 

’ We have no doubt about the answer. We 
still believe that. ses iebicousnese exalteth 
a nation.” 

We regret that we cannot wholly agree 
with Mr, Shuster when he says that 
;England has failed utterly to play the part 
which history has taught us to expect from 
her, and though the great mass of English 
people must be acquitted of the faults and 
negligence of their Government the sting 
will always remain.” 

We cannot so easily acquit the British 


‘wherever 


public, A large piepertion of English people 
knew quite well what was happening in 
Persia. 

A large number of liberals were genuinely 
shocked and disgusted with the doings of 
their foreign office: yet their, sense of 
honour was not strong enough to impell 
them to effectual ‘protest: they shrank from 
the necessary action lest they should embar- 
rass the Home Government. 

But if some human excuse may be ‘uid 
for the sacrifice of principle to expediency 
by the Liberals, none whatever can be 
advanced in the case of the opposition. 
They at least had everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by a thorough exposure of 
the weakness of the ministerial policy. 

With the exception of Lord Curzon and 
one or two others, the Opposition actually 
supported the Government in so far that it 
excused, and where it could-not attempt to 
justify, refrained from criticism. As in the 
case of the Liberals the few. who did protest 
did not combine for an effective campaign. 
England surely has fallen upon evil days 
when both parties in the state, too stupid 
apparently to realise the consequences, too 
decadent to feel the sting of dishonour, 
acquiesce in a policy which can have no 
other result than the weakening of that 
Empire whose saféty. and honour thay have 
pledged themselves to maintain. 

We cannot close this review without pay- 
ing our tribute to Mr. Shuster for his noble 
courage, and for his unassailable integrity— 
rare qualtites in these days of diplomatic 

“pressure”. 

We would also hasten to offer our rever- 
ence and our gratitude to the Persian 
Nationalists, 
‘Yet Freedom! yet thy banner, torn, but flying, 
Streams like a thunder-storm against the wind ; 

Thy trumpet voice, though broken now and dying, 
‘Lhe loudest still the tempest leaves behind ; 

Thy tree hath lost its blossoms, and the. rind, 
Chopp’d by the axe, looks rough and little woudl 
But the sap lasts,—and still the seed we find 

Sown deep, even in the bosom of the North ; 

So shall a better spring less bitter fruit bring forth.” 

The deeds of brave men cannot die. 
Wherever there is oppression and tyranny, 
Freedom ‘“suffereth violence” 
there will men remember the Persian Medjlis 
—there will they hear once more that vener- 
able voice: 

“It may be the will ‘of Allah that our 
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liberty and our sovereignty shall be taken 
from us by force, but let us not sign them 
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away with our own hands.” eon 
Hitpa M: Howsin. 
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AN INDIAN SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 


OT long ago it was almost’ an article 
of faith with a certain class of 
writers that the Hindu intellect 

which had revelled in metaphysical sub- 
tleties for the last 2,000 yearsand more could 
not take kindly to physical science. It is 
to this hypothesis that we owe, we are afraid, 
the virtual exclusion of our countrymen from 


the higher posts in the various scientific de- . 


partments.” The remarkable investigations 
of two eminent Indian scientists—each in 
his own sphere—have given the lie direct to 
this cherished assumption. In our 
number we published an account of Pro- 
fessor J. ©. Bose’s researches; in the present 
issue it is our pleasant duty to narrate the 
activities of Professor P. C. Ray and his 
pupils. 

The reactions of nitric acid with mercury 
have been a favorite subject with the 
chemists and their predecessors, the iatro-. 

’ chemists since the 15th century A. D., if not 
earlier. Dr. Ray, however, was the first not 
only to point out distinctly but to isolate, 
the initial product, namely mercurous nitrite, 
This remarkable discovery is now almost a 
matter of ancient history but how it was: 
welcomed and received at the time will be 
evident from the extracts given from two 
scientific journals quoted below :— 


“Nature,” 28th May, 1896, thus reviews 


Dr. Ray’s discovery of Mercurous Nitrite :— 


“ The journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal can 
scarcely be said to have a place in our Chemical 
Libraries; the current number, however, contains a 
paper by Dr. P. C. Ray, of the- Presidency College, 
Calcutta, on Mercurous Nitrite, that is‘worthy of note. 
During a preparation of mercurous nitrate by the 
action of dilute nitric acidin the cold on mercury, 
yellow crystals were deposited which, upon examina- 
tion; proved to be mercurous nitrite’ The analysis 
proved somewhat difficult..... The fact, that the nitrite 


is stable in strongly acid solutions, is an additional: 


proof of. the views held by Dr. Divers as to the 
 nitronic:”’ constitution of the nitrites of copper, 


x Vide Colour Line in thé Indian 


Educational 
and Scientific. Departments. oe 


last . 


mercury, and bismuth. The stability of silver nitrite 
towards nitric acid has already been noticed by Acworth 
and Armstrong, and by Russell, and the behaviour 
of mercurous nitrite is closely analogous. Dr. Ray 
proposes in a subsequent communication to give the 
results of an attempt to prepare fatty nitro-derivatives 
from this compound.” 

“The Chemist and Druggist”’ 
25th July, 1896, observes: — ae 

"It hasbeen left to a Bengali Chemist, Dr. P. C. Ray, 
to demonstrate that the not unfamiliar yellow crystaly 
line deposit that is obtained by contact of dilute nitries 
acid with mercury in the cold is mercurous nitrite. 
This substance is not so much as mentioned in 
‘* Roscoe and Schorlemmer" nor'‘is there any reference 
to it in “ Watt’s Dictionary of Chemistry.'’. Dr. Ray's 
discovery has been well received in Chemical cirtles**-** 

Among the famous chemists of Europe,’ 
Sir Henry Roscoe and the late’ M. Berthe- 
lot were the first to congratulate Dr. Ray 
and welcome his discovery. ‘ 

Mercurous nitrite has proved to be the 
fruitful parent of an interesting series of 
compounds and during the last 16 years 
Dr. Ray singly or in co-operation with,. 
his pupils has been incessantly busy ing 
working them up. To an average lay 
reader the details of these discoveries may not 
prove intelligible and we shall therefore 
content ourselves with presenting the 
outstanding features of some of them. One - 
very striking outcome of the earlier 
researches in this field has been the establish- 
ment of an identity in the properties of 
monad mercury and silver. It was at a’ 
meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in 1907 that Dr. Ray read a short paper 
entitled “ Silver mercurdso-mercuric oxyni- 
trate’ anda more elaborate account of the 
subject based upon, further investigations. 
appeared in the Journal of the Chemical® 
Society of London. The short account of 
it which appeared in the Stateman at the™ 
time puts the matter in a nutshell. 

‘“Dr, Ray’s researches have all along shown that 
univalent mercury should be placed side by side with, 
silver, and his latest paper adduces most convincing - 
proof in this direction. He has at last succeeded in 


of ‘London, . 


T 
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préparing a compound of univalent mercary in which 
a portion’of. this metal is isomorphously replaced by: 
its analogue, silver. This isomorphous or to adopt 
thé happy language of the greatest living authority on 
the subject, Groth—vicarious substitution of mercury 
by silver, will no doubt be welcomed by the scientific 
world. Why should one and the same metal play this 
sort of double role? We are at thé dawn of a new 
chemistry. Sir Wm. Ramsay has shown that radium 
is slowly transformed into -helium. Possibly the zoth 
century is destined to throw a flood of.light on the 
duality as also on the transmutation of metals’. 


It was no mean compliment which the 
late Professor Divers, F.R.s.. paid to Dr. 
Ray’s researchés when. in a paper read 
before the Society of Chemical Industry in 

~ 3904" on .the dissolution’ of metals in nitric 
acid he made this introductory remark :-— 
“The occasion for presenting the theory -in a more 


+ 
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Dr, Ray has already been the recipient of warm ~con- 
gratulations from eminent English chemists, and it 
would seem almost impertinent to add our own, It 
is believed that since the discovery of mercurous 
nitrite by. Dr. Ray in 1895, a preliminary account of 
which was also communicated to the Asiatic Society 
at the time and which at once made the namé of its 
discoverer known to the scientific world, the laborious 
researches in the Chemical Laboratory of the Presi- 
dency College have not been rewarded with so ‘trict, 
a find.” . rae : 


Another most important discovery was 
the preparation and volatilisation of ammon- 
ium nitrite. The “Annual Reports” on the 
Progress of Chemistry” issued by the Che- 
mical Society, which embodies. the most 
important contributions .on the subject. by- 
the chemists throughout the world thus 


notices‘ in successive issues the significance 
of the Indian Chemist’s discoveries from 
1904 onwards. 

Ray has obtained thercuric nitrite’ by the inter-, 
action of mercuric chloride and _ Silvér nitrite ; when 
heated at 106° 7m vacuo, this compound breaks up. 


. developed form to the Society hasbeen given by the 
__ reading last month to the Chemical Society of an 
“important paper on mercurous nitrite by Prof. Ray 

of the Presidency College, Calcutta.”—/ourn. Soc.. 
_ Chem. Ind. a 


-The limited space at our disposal forbids 


ae 


4 a: 


_ us following in detail the substances of somé 
“,55 memoirs on the ‘subject. of the xitrites 
and hyponitrites (vide list given " below). 
The .important. discovery of the amine 
nitrites by Dr. Ray and his co-worker, Mr. 
Jiteridranath Rakshit, deserves, however, 
more than a passing notice and we cannot 


. do better than quote the brief but graphic?. 


notice of it which appeared in the columns 
© of the Empire :— Pe A 


“The véry preliminary -note on smethylammonium 
nitrite by Dr. Ray and Mr, Jitendranath Rakshit 
Which was read at the last December meeting of the 


Asiatic Societv, has not, we are afraid, . attracted the . 


attention it-deserves. The authors with Commendable 
unobtrusiveness announce in this communication the 
preparation of a new compound, which -is destined to 
be hailed in the chemical world as a startling discovery, 
’ Sir-William Ramsay, if our memory serves us right, 
- has. somewhere aptly said that a chemical . process 
involves a marriage of Elements (and of compounds 
as well), Now, the chemical union of methylamine and 
‘nitrous acid has been the despair. of successive 
generations of chemists} all the attempts to bring 
. them together under the matrimonial yoke have 
’ hitherto failed, as these two compounds are mutually 
“destructive of each other and their interaction almost 
instantancously results in the formation of methyl 
alchol and liberation of nitrogen. Indeed, this very 
reaction, as every tyro in organic chemistry knows, is 
made use of for diagnosis of primary amines, The 
authors have evidently proved to be efficient chemical 
matchmakers, as in their hands . methylamine 
and nitrous acid -have not only forgotten their 
antagonistic properties but have agreed to be’ united 
in chemical wedlock, giving rise to a beautiful 
crystalline yellowish compound, We understand that 


--act ou mercury, 


thus : i : 

Hg (NO 2)o=HgO+N.205 ; Hg(NO2)}o=HgNO,: 
+NO.—Annual Reports (1904.) ; if 

- “ Ray has continued his researches on the nitrites, 
discussing the conditions influencing the formation of 
ten different’ products of the action of nitric acid on 
mercury. . This author ‘has also prepared the nitrites 
of alkali and alkaline earth metals which are formed 
by the interaction of the chlorides on silver nitrite. The 
soiutions of these nitrites may be evaporated in con 
tact with the air without undergoing oxidation, These 
nitrites have a yellow colour, the depth of which in- 
creases with the atomic weight of the metal. Magne- 
sium nitrite is the least stable of those of the alkaline 
earths forming, as magnasium does in many other 
cases, a link between the nitrites of zinc and cadmium 
and those of calcium, strontium, and barium. Ray and 
Ganguli have recently described two varieties of silver 
nitrite, the one having the formula Ag NOs, the other 
the formula, Ag ONO ;”—Annual Reports igog. 

“ Continuing his patient study of the nitrites, P. C. 
‘Ray has shown that if a solution of ammoniumznitrite 
is heated in a vacuum’ very little ‘gas is evolved below. 
40° ; on.cooling, most of the salt crystallises. If ‘the 
temperature is raised to 70°, “slow decomposition takes 
place, but a considerable quantity: of the salt appears 
as sublimate,’’"—Annual Reports, 1909.:. eed 

- “Ray, in his long-and painstaking researches on ‘the 
nitrites, has studied the effect of adding various nitrates 
in small quantity to nitric -acid- while it is allowed to 
It has been found, ‘whilst thé nitrates 
of sodium, potassium and manganese have an acceler- 


-ating effect on the action,-ferric nitrate hada distinctly 


tetarding effect.""—Annual Report, rgim 

During his recent visit fo England Dr. 
Ray took advantage of. the. opportunity to, 
read two papets on.his latest+esearches.- 
The paper on the vapour density of ammonium 


. nitrite has won the admiration of eminent’ 
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chemists. We can only make room for two 
short extracts béaring upon the subject :— 
MEETING OF THE CHEMICAL SOCIETY, 
‘Jone.6, 1912. 
Discussion on the paper. 
(The Chemist and Driggist.) 


“eDr V. HL Veley, i in welcoming Prof. Ray said he 
was an illustrious representative of a great Aryan 
nation which had attained a high degree of civilisation 
and .discovered many chemical processes when this 
country was but a dismal swamp. Professor Ray had 
shown contrary to text- book statements that amnion- 
ium nitrite could be obtained in. a_ stable crystalline 
condition and volatilised. He concluded by paying a 
warm tribute to Dr. Ray and his pupils for their valu- 
able researches on ammonium—and the amine nitrites, 
The chairman also extended, on behalf of the Society. 
a hearty welcome to Prof. Ray, endorsing Dr. Veley’s 
remarks,’' 


“Nature, August 1§, 1912 remarks :— - 
“Prof. P. C, Ray has added to his success in pre- 


paring ammonium nitrite in a tangible form a further 


accomplishment in eae | the vapour density of 
this very fugitive compound... ; 


_It is searcely necebeay 6 dwell upon 
Prof. Ray asa teacher. We can only lay 
stress upon the fact that he has in his own 
‘way revived the traditions of ancient India 
with its plain living and: high thinking 
with its tol system modified to meet the 
exigencies of modern times. He lives and 
moves and has his.being among his pupils and 
his personal magnetism attracts:to him, year 
in and year out, devotees.ito 
subject. As the writer of the admirable 
character sketch of Dr. Ray puts it in the 
Indian World of September, rg11:— 


- “thas been Dr. Ray’s practice for the last few years 
to invite some of his: advanced students to help and 
take part in his research work. As the fascination grows, 
thesé young aspirants become devoted to the cause of 
original investigation and stick to the work. Year 
after year their number has been added to and this is 
how a school of chemists has been founded in Caleutta 
without ‘any fuss or ado. We can find out the 
measure of the success of Dr, Ray’s School when we 
seé that the journals of chemistry now-a-days contain 
contributions of genuine merit either from him or his 
pupils whom-he has literally trained and inspired. The 
last May and August numbers of the Tvansactions 
of the Chemical Society, London, it may be interesting 
to know, contain simultaneously five contributions from 
him ‘and his pupils. Scarcely a month  elapses 
without his contributions on the ‘nitrites and hypo- 
nitrites of mercury and the amines. His contributions 
up to date have been close upon forty and his work 
has, thrown a flood of light on the chemical constitution 






of:many of the more important compounds of these. . 


Truly, like Chevreul-and Faraday; this great oriental 
savant . has chosen. cresearch work in preference. to 


‘his favourite . 
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money-making and well has Professor Syivain - Lévi 


of Paris remarked in the course of his review of the 


History of Hindu Chemistry “that his laboratory is the 
nursery from which issue forth the chemists of new 
India.” 


Among those whe have taken part in carry- 
ing on researches with Dr. Ray either as 
scholars, advanced students or voluntary 
workers, may be mentioned the hames of 
Jatindra Nath Sen, Premchand Roy Chand 
scholar in chemistry, (now Professor at the 
Pusa Agricultural Institute); Atul Chandra 


Ganguli,(now Professor of Chemistry, Raven-. 


shaw College); Panchanan Neogi,Premchand 
Roychand Scholar, in Chemistry, 
Professor of. Chemistry, Rajshai College), the 


-late Atul Chandra Ghose, M.a.. who- was 
Dyal - 


appointed Professor of Chemistry, 
Singh College, Lahore; Hemendra Kumar 
Sen, who has been the first to win the blue 


ribbon of the Calcutta University in chemis-: 


try on the strength of thesis alone under 


(now . 


the new regulations; Jitendra Nath’ Riskshit, ~ 


collaborator of Dr. Ray in the researches 


on the amine nitrites, &c.,; Rasiklal Datta— 


and Nilratan. Dhar. Professor Neogi is 
zealously continuing his work and: 
his isolation of ammonium nitrite: by’ 


sublimation, following in the wake of his 
teacher, from a mixture of ammonium 
ghloride and sodium: nitrite is entitled to 
“great credit. 


new India. While yet a junior 5th .year 


_ student, the discriminating eye of his Pro- 


fessor singled him. out to work in co- 
operation with him on 
the benzyl -and allylammonium nitrites. 


A list of his original contri- - 
4butions is appended below. 

The work of Rasiklal Datta - makes, a, 
‘record in the history of ‘chemical , ‘science. in 


the subject of 


“Within -an incredibly short time he. suc- 


ceeded in preparing several compounds 
of this series, but he found time also to 
make independent discoveries of his.own, 
some of which are of surpassing .interest. 


The discovery of no’ less than’ 60 . new - 


compounds can be laid to his credit: 


No less brilliant. have been the achieve- p 


‘ments of Nilratan’ Dhar, another junior 


.student of the Chemical Department, in the ; 


domain of Physical. Chemistry. Dr. Ray 
was seriously handicapped 1 in his investiga~ 
tions on’ the nitrites for not being able to 
measure their electric conductivities and 
other physical properties. This young’ stud- 
-ent,- au mnest in -his teens; who had¢ see won 


XS) fe 


* copper, 
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laurels in the’ B. Sc. examination, at’ once 
came forward forthe relief of his teacher. 
Dhar’s investigations on the conductivities 
of the nitrites as also the determination of 
their other physical constants are calculated 
to throw much light on their constitution. 
The brunt of the tedious work on the deter- 
mination of the vapour density of ammon- 
ium nitrite devolved on him. Young 
Dhar has also lately communicated through 
his teacher an elaborate investigation on 


the constitution of complex salts based on - 


Werner's Theory for publication in the 
Zitschrift fur unorganzsche chemze. In reply 
to an address presented to Dr. Ray by the 
inhabitants of his native district—Jessore- 
Khulna, he thus. bore testimony to the 
quality of the contributions of young Datta 
and Dhar :— ; 

“As regards the numerous polyiodides of 
silver, .mercury, cadmium &c., 
discovered by Datta, it isenough to say that 
I myself would have been proud to be their 
discoverer, but I am prouder still’ when I 


“reflect that the discovery has been made 


by a pupil of mine. . . TF look upon 
‘it as a manifestation of Divine Grace that a 
Rasiklal Datta or a Nilratan Dhar has 
at last been produced in'the soil of Bengal.” 
(vide The Sanjibani, September 5, 1912). 
We have, indeed, heard Dr. Ray assert 
with some degree of confidence that 
Rasiklal Datta and Nilratan Dhar are fairly 
on the way to earning for themselves 
a European reputation as chemists. 
Kshitibhushan Bhaduri, Research scholar, 
has been engaged in investigation on the 
active principles of some of the Indian drugs 
and his labours have already been rewarded 
by the isolation of some glucosides e.g. 
of andrographis paniculata, aaa; he has 
also prepared some interesting compounds 
of acetylene with copper thiosulphate.” (vide 
Zeit. Anorg.: Chem., 1912). — 
- Hemendrakumar Sen with Bimanbehary 
Dey, M. Sc., has, in addition to his copart- 
nership with Dr. Ray, described a new 
method on the estimation of nitrites. ; 
“An interesting nvethod for the estimation of nitritic 
nitrogen by B. B. Dey and H. K. Sen depends on 
the use of hydrazine sulphate. When excess of the 


latter is allowed to ‘act on a solution of any ionised 
nitrite, nitrogen, nitrous oxide, and ammonia result. 
* # % “8 


“Tf the reaction is allowed to take place in a nitro- 
méter, the nitrous oxide may be removed by washing 


5! 


with water, and the residual nitrogen measured. The 
method has been successfully applied to some fifty 
nitrites, including tetramythyl ammonium nitrite and 
benzylamine nitrite,-as well as the nitrites of the 
alkalis, alkali earths, and heavy metals. On the other 
hand, amyl nitrite, and in general non-ionised nitrites, 
do not give rise to any evolution of gas when brought 
in contact with hydrazine sulphate——Anuual Report 
for 1911. uo 

“The action of iron and nickel on the behaviour of 
hydrogen with various substances has been studied 
by Neogi and Adhicari. The authors were unable 
to confirm the statement of Ramsay and Young, that 
iron was able to bring about some’ union between 
nitrogen and hydrogen;-although reduced iron as well 
as iron-wire were tried, and at varying temperatures 
and different degrees of dryness.’’"—Annual Report 

for 1911, A as - 

_ Hemendrakumar Sen and Priyadaranjan 
Ray have also studied the intraction, of 
hydrazine sulphate and ferricyanide of iron; 
The results of their researches have’ been ~ 
published in the “Zeits. Anorg. Chem.” It was 
while continuing this work that Priyada- 
ranjan met with a terrible acciderit due 
to explosion of hot sulphuric: acid. It is 
feared that he will be blinded of one eye 
for life. This young chemist who secured 
the first place in the M. A. examination in 
chemistry last. year had shown all the 
capacities that go to the making of a 
chemist. It is sincerely to be hoped. that 
in spite of this mishap -he will be in a 
position to stick to his guns, 

Haridas Sen, an M. Sc. student, has re- 
cently discovered an interesting compound, 
zincososincic chloride. He has also prepared 
in co-operation with R. L. Datta a remark- 
able series of double sulphates of barium 
and heterocyclic bases. A Preliminary 
Note on these has just been communicated 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Saratchandra Jana, M.Sc., Research 
Scholar, has been entrusted with the tedious 
and delicate task of determining the vapour 
density of ammonium nitrate; the patience, 
‘diligence and manipulative skill of a high 
order which he is bringing to bear upon 
the subject speak volumes in his favour. 

We should have gladly dwelt further upon 
the significance of the foundation of this 
school of chemists, but as our article has 
already run to an inordinate. length, we 
must come to a pause. It will suffice to 
say that the Bengali has taken as kindly 
‘to Physical Science as the duck to water. ; 

One word more and we have done. We 
‘ventured to..ask the opinion of Dr. Ray 


Pte 


about the proposed College of Science.. We 
were favoured with. this: laconi¢ reply: “It 
aig* the'-realisatioti of a dream: -of my. life, 
Tt! was the one thing wanted. ‘The vast 
potential. - capacities. of thé Indian:intellect, 
have hitherto been lying fallow: or: running 
to waste for want of suitable scope and 
> opportunities. Generations yet unborn will 
bless: the’ name of Mr. Palit-for his princely 
gift-and rare act of self-abnegation.”. - 

‘Tt is unnecessary.to refer. to the many- 
sided activities of Dr. Ray—to his epoch- 
making History of Hindu Chemistry. or to, 
the. foundation of the most successful in- 
digenous chemical industry in India.- They 
‘are too. well known to the general public 
and especially to the readers of the Modern 
Review to need. recapitulation.* But Dr 


* * It isa happy circumstance that Principal James 
is fully alive to the versatile genius of our distinguished 
countryman. Mr, James thus summarizes in felicitous 
terms some of the leading traits in Dr. Ray's 
character :—‘‘But this return to Calcutta is only the 
occasion of this meeting, the true reasons for it go 
much deeper than that. i is worth while to consider 
very : briefly why our feelings towards Dr. P.C. Ray 
are so. warm, and so strong—yours, and also mine. 
The first and most obvious reason is because of his 


kindness, benevolence, and beneficence to all students,, 


becatise he has been ever ready to help them with 
advice and with any other assistance they might need 
to the limit of his resources, and, perhaps, beyond. 
That is one reason. Another is what he has achieved 
asaman of science. To give a full and detailed 
account of Dr. Ray’s work as a man of science would 
take much longer time than suits this occasion, Four 
main heads are easily noticed. The firstis Dr, P. C. 
Ray’s chemical discoveries, the original investigations 
by right of which he takes his recognised place 
among chemists, next there is his work on the History 
of Hindu Chemistry, which is the standard work on 
the subject and has made known to the world of 
science and of letters exactly what and how consider- 
able were the attainments of ancient India in chemistry. 
Another achievement of his which ought very specially 
to be remembered is the establishment of the Bengal 
-Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works, an important 
and successful industrial enterprise. It is everywhere 


‘ecognised that one. of the greatest needs of the time. 


for all India and for Bengal in particular is industrial 
‘dévelopment. Dr. P. C. Ray is not a business man, 
but a man of science; but where business men have 
failed, he has helped to found a really successful 
industrial enterprise. And whereas he has contributed 
‘to the enterprise the best he had to give, his knowledge 
and genius for chemistry, and doneso much to make 
it a commercial success, he has left it to others to draw 
the dividends, There is one other achievement more 
which I think is the greatest of all: Dr. Ray has 
.ftained and is training in his laboratory, that is in this 
laboratory of: ours here, a band of young chemists 
-to’ carry on thé work he has begun, so that a distin- 
gitished French Professor has written of that laboratory 
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Ray’s greatest achievement is this that-he 


has successfully inspired many of his pupils 


with ‘his!own zeal for his favourite. science. 
He -said on a. recent ‘occasion, ‘quoting <a . 


Sanskrit. maxim, “Men should desire victory 
everywhere; but they should covet defeat 
at the hands of:.their sons.” 


by that of his pupils. © =. ~ > 
-<, %*" APPENDIX. I. | 


. Professor P. C. Ray’s CONTIBUTIONS. 


-'y, Conjugated sulphates of the “Copper Magne- 
sium Group (Proc: Roy. Soc, Edin., 1888). ° ’ 
‘2, Chemical ‘examination of .cettain Indian 
Food-stuffs;* Part I. © ‘The''fats and oils: (Journ. 


Asiatic Soc., Bengal; 1894)“ " 


- 3: "On Mercurous Nitrite (Journ. ‘Asiatic Soc., . 


1895 and Zeit. Anorg. Chem., 1896), 772-05" 


4. On the nitrites of mercury and :the ‘varying 
conditions uuder which they are formed (Trans.-- 


Chem. Soc., 1897). 


_ §. On the action of sodi 


1897). <s ep 

6. Mercury Hyponitrites (Trans. Chem. Soc., 
1897)... on , 
7. Ueber Mercuronitrit (Annalen, 1901, Bd. 
316). “i ed 

8. Dimercurammonium nitrite and its haloid 
derivatives (Trans. Chem. Soc., 1902). _ 

g. Decomposition of mercurous nitrite by heat 
by P. C. Ray and J. N. Sen, (Trans. Chem. Soc. 
1903). . 


as ‘the nursery from which issue forth the chemists 
of new India’? The poem you have listened to spoke 
of a new dawn and an awakening in India, it is for 


these young chemists, it is for all students here, to - 


hearken to the call which Dr. P. C. Ray himself has 
given and to ‘make the awakening real and powerful, 


But there is yet something else which inspires our - 


feelings to Dr. P. C. Ray and ¢arries them beyond 
even esteem and affection into a feeling ‘more like 
reverence, something which is greatest and most im- 
portant of all. The song has anticipated me. in this 


also. It is the nobility of his life; the purity of his’ 


character, his inspiring devotion, his rectitude,. his 
sincerity, his absolute disinterestedness. Dr. Ray has 
attained to great and deserved distinction, and it is 
only right that he should havé so attained. 
his high and rarte distinction that in all his career he 
has set before himself the work and not the reward, 
the service and not the honour paid to good service, 
All the more shall he be honoured by us and his name 
remembered by your children and your children’s 


-children.’—Vide Speech of Principal James on. the 
occasion of an evening party organised by the Students - 


and the Staff of Presidency College to’ welcome Dr, 
Ray on his return from’ England--the . Caleutta 
University Magazine, September, 1912.f 


‘May he live — 
to see: hig famé-equalled; nay, even eclipsed — 


um hyponitrite. .on * 
mercuric. nitrite solution (Trans. Chem. | Soc., . 


But it is - 


_ 
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ro. Dimercurammonium nitrate (Journ. Asiatic 
Soc., 1903). 

* rx. Mercuric nitrite. and. its decomposition by 
heat (Trans. Chem. Soc., 1904). 

12. Theory of the formation of mercurous nitrite 
and of its’ conversion into various mercurous 
sis aet lie Chem. Soc., 1905). 

The ‘nitrites’ of the alkali metals and the 
steals of the. alkaline earths and their decom- 
position by heat (Trans. Chem. Soc., 1905). 

14. Constitution of nitrites, Part 1. Two varie- 
ties of silver nitrites. By P. C. Ray and A. C. 
Ganguli (Trans. Chem. Soc., 1905). 

15. On Fischer’s salt and its decomposition by 
heat (Trans. Chem. Soc., 1906). 

16. The interaction of alkyl sulphates with the 
alkali nitrites and the alkaline earth nitrites, By 
P. C. Ray and Panchanan Neogi. (Trans. Chem. 
Soce., 1906). 

17. Silver and mercurous hyponitrites (Trans. 
Chem. Soc., 1907). 

18. Decomposition -of silver and mercurous 
hyponitrites by heat: By P. C. Ray and Atul 
Chandra Ganguli (Trans, Chem. Soc., 1907). 

19. Decomposition of silver and mercurous 
hyponitrites under the action of mineral acids 

rans, Chem. Soc., 1907). 

20. Mercurous hyponitrite (Trans. Chem. Soc., 
1907). 

ar. Cupric nitrite (Trans. Chem. Soc., 1907). 

22. Decomposition of hyponitrous acid in the 
presence of mineral acids. By P. C. Ray and A. 
C. Ganguli. (Trans. Chem. Soc., 1907). 


23. The double nitrites of mercury and the 
alkali metals. (T'rans. Chem. Soc., 1907). 

_ 24. Silver mercuroso-mercuric oxynitrates and the 
isomorphous replacement of univalent mercury by 
silver. (Trans. Chem. Soc., 1907). 

25. Preparations of aliphatic nitro-bodies by the 
interaction of alkyl iodides with mercurous nitrite 
by P. C. Ray and P, Neogi. (Proc. Chem. Soc., 
1907). ; 

26. Molecular volumes of the nitrites of silver, 
mercury and the alkali metals. (Trans, Chem. 
Soc., 1908).. 

27. Lithium nitrite and its decomposition by 
Heat. (Trans. Chem. Soc., 1908). 

28, Molecular volumes of the nitrites of barium, 
strontium and calcium. (Trans. Chem. Soc., 
1909). 

29. Decomposition and sublimation of am- 
monium nitrite. (Trans, Chem. Soc., 1909). 

30. Decomposition of | ammonium-platini- 
bromidé and ammonium platini-chloride by heat. 


By P. C. Ray and Atul Chandra Ghose. (Zeit: 
Anorg. Chem., 1909). 
31. Tetramethylammonium-nitrite and__ its. 


decomposition by heat. By P. C. Ray and H. Kk. 
Sen, (Proceedings Chem. Soc., 1910). 


‘the tetraalkylammonium 


32. The double nitrites of mercury and thé alka- 
line earths. (Trans. Chem. Soc., 1910). 

33. Double nitrites of mercury and the bases of 
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vA statement submitted by the late Mr. A. O. 
Hume before the Public Service Commus- 
ston of 1886, and published in Vol. 

VI. of the Proceedings, Section 
ITI, Sub-section C, page 106). 


wish to add a few wordsas tothe central 
doubt that, although scarcely touched 
upon by any of. the. questions, really, I 
believe, underlies most of the differences of 
opinion that exist as to the more extended 
employment of Indians in the higher 
branches: of the administratian. These 
differences of opinion have unfortunatély 
created nota little bitterness and. many of 


my native friends, I know, believe that the. 


determined’ manner in which such a large 
proportion of the European officials in India 
have set their face against the wider em- 
ployment of Natives in the higher appoint- 
ments in this country has been due to race 
animosity and a selfish desire to reserve for 
themselves and their countrymen all the 
official loaves and fishes. But J, who born 
‘an Englishman, claim to understand my 
“countrymen better, venture to assert that 
in nine cases out of ten, the opposition has 
proceeded from an honest and bona fide dis- 
belief in the possession by Natives, of those 
qualifications essential to the satisfactory 
-discharge ot the very responsible duties of 
high office in India. I believe my country- 
men to bein errorin this matter, but Iam 
sure that in the great majority of cases they 
are absolutely honest in their belief, and are 


only actuated in their opposition by a cons- 
cientious desire to safe-guard the general 
welfare of the Empire. 

As regards integrity and judicial capacity 
I need, I believe, say little. Every Native 
official used to take bribes and swell his 
official emoluments by what we, Europeans, 
should now consider illicit gains; but so, 
as is well known, did all European officials, 
even to the very highest of them, until the 
reform in the scale of salaries made it easy 
for them to be honest. Under Native ad- 
ministrations, official dishonesty of this kind 
was tacitly accepted as part of the system, 
and in most cases the salaries attached to 
even important offices were so low as to 
render it impossible for an official to keep 
up the state essential to his position with- 
out recourse to illicit methods of accumulat- 
ing the necessary funds. These illicit 
methods had become the established practice 
of the official classes, and no doubt clung 
for a generation or two amongst Indians, 
after the Europeans had purified their own 
ways. But the spread of education and 
the selection of officials from better classes 
have changed all that, and we have around 
us Indian Judges of the High Court, Ses- 
sions Judges, Subordinate Judges and Mun- 
siffs, Deputy Magistrates and Collectors, 
Tahsildars (Mamlatdars, Mukhtars as they 
are calledin different portions of the Em- 
pire), men of the new class and culture by 
the hundred, against whose integrity not 
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one word of suspicion has ever been breath- 
ed. Isolated instances of dishonesty 
_amongst even these men can be cited, but, 
without mentioning names, it has to be 
stated, in fairness to the Indians, that during 
‘the last five years the Government has un- 
fortunately had before it more than one 
similar isolated instance of dishonesty even 
‘amongst covenanted European Civilians; 
' But } need not dwell upon this unpleasant 
‘theme, because I do not believe that any 
really experienced and competent official 
will deny that if you'select your men care: 
fully you can now-a-days obtain Indian 
officials in every respect as honest and 
reliable, so far as the discharge of their 
official duties goes, as any Europeans. 

Again as to .judicial capacity; the 
possession of this by trained Indians, and in 
avery high degree, is no: longer open to 
question amongst sensible. and qualified 
Judges; and when Sir John Strachey re- 
marked (and Lord Lawrence concurred 
in the remark) that he believed “that 
every grade of the judicial service, without 
exception, might with propriety and justice 
be thrown open to Natives,” he only echoed 
the universal opinion of all experienced 
Indian administrators. 

But what the majority of modern officials 
doubt—nay, as a rule, disbelieve—is the 
possession by Indians of that pluck, dash, 

‘-decision of character, and, in a word, ad 
ministrative. capacity, requisite for the 
successful tenure of the higher executive 
posts; and what! desire chiefly to put on 
record now are my reasons (drawn froma 
lengthened and varied experience such as 
has fallen to the lot of perhaps no other 
‘official now in. India) for differing from 
them entirely on these points. But it is 
necessary before going into these reasons 
to explain why, from no merit of my own 
or demerit of others, | may, I believe, fairly 
claim to have had opportunities for a juster 
appreciation of Native character and apti- 
tudes than most other Europeans. 

To begin with, modern officials, as a 
‘body, necessarily know very little of Natives 
as compared with what the officials of 
former days equally necessarily did. 

In my time men never came out married, 
and rarely married, until sometime after 
they had been in the service. There.were 


no: lawn tennis parties, afternoon teas, and. 


. India’s people. 
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such like employments for out-of-kucherry 


hours, and young assistants were kept for 


months at a time out in the interior, with 


no chance of ever seeing any but Natives, 


and were compelled to make, more or less, 
friends of those around them,—z.e., of the 
better men, so far as they were able to 
judge. They went in far more universally 
for shooting, and picked up companions for 
their sport amongst the respectable zemin- 
dars, many of whom, both. Rajputs and 
Mahomedans, were then ardent sportsmen. 

They.did more of their work in the field: 
and very little in formal sitting, and their 
evenings in the interior were usually spent 
with a cigar on the: nearest village chapal, 
talking with the headmen . and. leading 
cultivators of the place, and listening to 


their discussions and merry jokes (for then. 


people were much more light-hearted. 
those days’ amongst themselves. ‘ 

But‘our modern young men often com 
out married, or marry very -soon afte 
arrival ; they are chained to their desks ( 


they do their duty) for double the number — 


of hours we were. The moment they are 
out of Kucherry, they are off to look after 
their wives ‘and children, or.to lawn tennis, 
or some other phase of European social life, 
and they: mix in no way closely with 
Indians. The only Indians ‘they evér have 


a chance of knowing are their: domestic - 
servants and the criminals and litigants in’ 


their courts. : : 

Neither favourable specimens. of 
Though good servants are 
yet procurable by good masters who under- 


stand Native character, in most places in 


are 


the plains of India, the great bulk of the- 


men who alone now-a-days take service 
with Europeans are ‘the very worst class of 
men in the country—often worse than the 
detected criminals, the 
which our modern official’s experience. is 


mainly derived. I say it in no disparagement - 
of the men-—who as a body are intellec- . 


tually superior ‘to what the men of my day 


were—but in deprecation of the system, but, 


it is a fact that the great bulk of even 
District officers of the present day, Superin- 


‘ tendents of police, and similar officials —. 


know less of the real character and capacities 
of the better classes of Natives than did 
most Assistant Magistrates of two years’ 
standing. only. forty’: years ago; . -and_ I - 
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am particular to press this point because, 
while you find men of the older school 
like Sir. W. Muir holding opinions favour- 
‘able’ to Native claims, you find 


(though in all good faith) opposed to these; 
and I desire to urge, not only that from 
the circumstances of the case their opinions 


on these points must be entitled to very’ 


little weight, but that even these gentlemen 


themselves, if they will only dispassionately - 


examine the subject, will be compelled 
to admit that they have really never had 
the opportunities of. forming a well-grounded 
opinion ‘on the question. So far the 
general argument, but at the risk of being 
condemned as egotistical, | must say some- 
“thing of the very unusual opportunities that 
I. personally enjoyed of learning what 
gindians really are. 
-*On being first posted to the Meerut 
district under my brother-in-law, a very 
able though extremely eccentric officer, 
I_ was at once sent out toa Thana to work 
‘there and learn the work: 
After about a month, during which I 
became familiar with the spoken language, 
I was made to take up the work of the 
Muharir or Clerk of the Police-station: 
f was allowed a man to write for me, as I 
could not then write the Shikust (or current 
written character) sufficiently well, but I 
ghad to dictate every entry in the Roznam- 
*chah (in those days the main Thana record), 
conduct inquests, make preliminary local 
investigations on which” the Thanadar 
allowed me to go, and generally I did all 
‘the Muharir’s work. The Thanadar was, 
‘I doubt not, from what I héard later, 
thoroughly dishonest, but he -was far too 
sharp for me to find him out; was a first- 
“rate detective, and I am bound. to saya 
very good fellow anda good sportsman—a 
Mahomedan, whom I’ liked much and 
always remained on friendly terms with till 
he died. He certainly took infinite pains 
to teach me everything: dodges of criminals, 
g dodges of detection, dodges of the police to 
extract money. Two or three months later 
wl was sent to take up the ‘work of 
Naib Darogah in another larger Thana, 
and then for a short time I had charge, 
as ‘Thanadar, of a small Thana; and 
it was not till after I had passed 
through all this that | was allowed ‘to hear 
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the . 
-great bulk of modern officials vehemently 


my first petty assault case. After doing a 
little of this kind of work, I was again sent 
to a Tahsil, and there actually did the 
work successively of several of the sub- 
ordinate officials, including finally “the 
Peshkar; but I never acted as Tahsildar, 
as the commissioner, whose sanction in this 
case was necessary, disapproved, and I then 
went into regular Assistant Magistrate- 
Collector’s work. Even then I was for 
several months longer kept out at the Barot 
Tahsil, some forty miles from my station. 
All this long period (with one break during 
which I fell ill and had to be sent to the 
hills) 1 never saw any European a dozen 
times, but was surrounded with, and lived 
amongst, Natives at all times; my only 
associates in leisure hours being the Thana- 
dar, Tahsildar (an elderly, god-fearing 
man, absolutely honest: quite an exception 
in those days), respectable Hindu and 
Mahomedan Zemindars, and a few retired 
Resaldars and Subadars, who used to tell 
me wonderful stories of past campaigns: 
Later again I had further unusual ex- 
periences of acquiring a knowledge of and 
respect for the Native character. Besides 
civil work, I was for nearly eighteen months 
on more or less active service during the 
Mutiny; from. the middle of’ May, 1857 
(when our people first drew blood, to- 
wards avenging the slaughter at Meerut, by 
cutting up on the Etawah parade ground a 
party of the mutinious sowars of the 3rd 
cavalry) to the battle of Harchandpur with 
Prince Ferozshah in December 1858, which 
with Lord Napier’s destruction of his. broken 
force’ three or four days later, some seventy — 
miles ~further south, virtually concluded the 
outbreak. .. aie ek 
At the close of December. 1857, under 
Lord Canning’s direct orders, | raised a 
local force-of 500 infantry, 350 cavalry, and 
five guns (all Natives of course), who thence- 
forth: weré continually employed, and so 
comported themselves as to obtain on two 
occasions—the battles of Anantram and 
Harchandpore—the honour of an entire 
Gazette to themselves. During the first 


ew months of the year I had the assistance 


of Colonel (then Lieutenant) Sheraiff, “and 
later of Lieutenant Laughlan Forbes, two 
gallant young officers to whom our great 
successes (and, considering the circumstances, 
they were really great) were due. . But I had 
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charge -of the whole force, was with them, 
throughout, and was in a better position - 


than even most military men to judge what 
Natives are capable of in the way of pluck 
and dash. For we were wholly isolated, 


we were always opposed to great odds, and. 


we had no Européan troops with or (except 
when Colonel Riddle’s column moved down 
about the time of the taking of Calp:) within 
seventy miles of us. 

' And it was not only of mere pluck that 
I had experience, but of administrative 
capacity. In June 1857, after the wing of 
the oth Native infantry had mutinied, the 
Gwalior authorities, being afraid of the rst 
Gwalior Grenadiers, to get rid of them, sent 
them over to garrison Etawah. There they 
mutinied also, and I was obliged to leave 
the. station with the officers of that 
regiment. 

But let me note, before proceeding further, 
that during the mutiny of the 9th Native 
infantry my townspeople stood by us toa 
man. My life was saved the night of the 
mutiny when, after getting off the rest of 
the people of the station, I had remained 
behind to see if anything could be done, by 
two Natives, who passed me safely through 
two successive'parties of sepoys who were 
specially on the look out to shoot me; they 
having the idea in those days that they 
could not safely make off with the treasure 
without first killing the district officer. It 
was a bright moonlight night; my only 
disguise was a large chudder over Native 
Pagree, Native shoes over dark stockings, 
and my trousers pulled up out of sight. 1 
had no particular claim.on these men; one 
Gyadin was a Chuprassi, one was a towns- 
man. HadI been detected, they as well as 
myself, would certainly have been shot, and 
this they perfectly knew, yet they walked 
with me, one on either side, chatting 
together through the sepoys, who luckily 
paid no particular attention to us, and 
answered unconcernedly a question as to 
whether it was known what had become of 
the Collector (myself) by the remark, that 
he was said to have -gone into the city to 
‘try and rouse the townsmen. I do not think 
Iam more of a coward than most of my 
countrymen, but at that critical moment 
I could not for the life of me have answered 
in that cheery unconcerned manner. 

The sepoys of the oth Native Infantry 


having mostly gone off to Delhi with the 
little treasure that remained (the bulk of it 
I had previously ‘sent safely into Agra, by 


the aid of. my friend Rajah (then Kanwar) 


Lutchman Singh. and Kanwar Zor Singh « 
of the Chohan. House of Pertabnere), order” 
was speedily re-established. I should say, 
however, that several Native officers of the 
oth Native Infantry and about 20 sepoys. 
had remained faithful under a good old Ahir 
(note the caste) Subadar, and were with and: * 
protecing the whole body of the fugitives 
down at the Jumna Ghat, at the time of 
my own fortunate escape. : 


On the restoration of order and the advent 
of the 1st Gwalior ‘Grenadiers, | found 
myself with some 30 women and children, ¢ 
All my Native friends told me (they were ~ 
many of them Brahmans, and so wormed . 
themselves into the confidence .of some’ 
amongst the sepoys) that the Grenadiers 
would certainly soon mutiny, and were only - 
waiting for the word from the rest of the. * 
contingent to do so. So I determined to sené-~ 
the women and children at once into Agra. 
By that time things were looking very 
black, for tidings of “disaster on disaster 
followed fast and followed faster” till even 
our most sincere well-wishers believed that 
our Raj was atanend. But even at that 
time, though the intervening country was 
up, and outside my own district villages. 
were everywhere burning and anarchy 
prevailed, Rajah Lutchman Singh and our” 
mutual friends Kanwar Zor Singh and - 
Anup Singh volunteered with their own 
people to escort our ladies and children 
into Agra. _ . 

Kanwar Zor Singh was dead against it. 
He begged and prayed me not to send them 
to Agra (where he conceived that sooner og _ 
later, as at other places, all would be- 
massacred’, but to join them myself and 
let him escort us all through Central India 
(to the chiefs of every statein which he was 
in one way or another related or connected) 
safely to the sea. But when he saw that. 
my mind was made up, he fell in with the” 
scheme, and he and his brother, Anup¢ 
Singh, and Lutchman Singh, personally 
safely escorted the ladies (this was in June) 
into Agra, and there is no lady living of 
this party but will testify to the chivalrous 
courtesy and watchful care with which 
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these noble gentlemen fulfilled their danger- 
ous and self-imposed task. 

When the Gwalior Grenadiers mutinied, 
. they behaved like the brave fellows they 
were (these were the men who routed 
Wyndham later at Cawnpore and in 
the subsequent fight left more than half 
their number dead at the guns); and 
though they could have killed every 
one of us, harmed no hair of any man’s 
head; they only told'us that they could no 
longer obey. us and would take us to 
Gwalior with them and next morning 
allowed us all to ride quietly off through 
their.lines, pretending to believe that we 
were only going out for our morning 
airing. 

- But they had yet to reckon with the 
_ town’s people,-for that after-noon a number 
“of the sepoys went down to the Bazar and 
- there a fight ensued in which several of the 
sepoys were killed and all were disarmed, 
‘and then the townspeople- sent such 
threatening messages and made such 
demonstration (the Khatri grain dealers of 
Etawah were notorious for their pugnacity) 
that the mutineers decamped in all haste 
_ across the two rivers to Gwalior. 


News of this was sent after me by several © 


Masa i with pressing requests that 

I should. return and again take charge of 
the district, and promises that, when I 
came, order should be kept. But these 
only reached me after lhad been two days 
in. Agra, and Government would not, as 
so many district officers had been killed; 
and this was so injurious to our prestige, 
and they had not a single soldier to send 
with meto protect me, allow me to go; 
and though I now know that I might safely 
have done so, 1 doubted it greatly at the 
time, and was very glad to be directed to 
stay where I was. 

Then came the battle of the 5th of July, 
and it was some little time before anything 
like order was re-established in Agra. But 
throughout this time communications were 
reaching me from my district, begging me 
to make arrangement for its proper admi- 
nistration. 

Then I devised, and Government sanc- 
tioned this scheme. 
five very large Tahails. I constituted each 
a Subahship, and appointed one Native 
gentleman, Kanwar Zor Singh (Chohan 


- The district comprised: 


Rainer for Etawah,- Rajah (then Row) 


Juswant -Row (Brahman ) for Bhurtéman, 
Lalla Laik Singh’ (Senghur Rajput) for 
Bidhona, Chaudhri Gunga Persad ( Kayat ) 
for Puhpundh, and the Tahsildar of Oreya, 
an elderly Baniah of Muttra, for Dullelnug- 
ger, as Subah to each, making them suitable 
allowances to keep up the necessary armed 
retainers and establishments; all Govern- 
ment officials (of course many had fled) 
who had thus far remained at their posts 
being included in these latter. We had 
here men of very different castes—Brahman, 
Rajput, Kayat, Baniah—yet each and all 
rose to the emergency, and during the next 
troublous five months in the very centre of 
the out-break maintained order through- 
out their jurisdictions, and so maintained it 
that in aftertimes no man ever complained 
of any injustice, or any abuse of power, and 
no man had ever anything but good words 
to speak of their administration. They 
kept me informed weekly of all that passed; 
they kept up for us communication with 
Cawnpore; through them we got the first 
news of General Niel’s arrival; and more 
than all, directly he did arrive, they collect- 
ed 700 camels, and under their own men. 
(the Cawnpore district being “up” like 


‘the whole of the rest of the Doab, except 


Etawah ) escorted these to Cawnpore and. 
thus rendered .an immediate advance on 
Lucknow possible, which but for this must 
have been much delayed. Moreover, whilst 
all over the country Government revenue 
was being realised by all kinds of pretend- 
ers, dacoit leaders and the like, not a 
rupee was thus made away with in Etawah. 
My orders were that every man should 
retain his revenue until I returned, and then 
pay it to me, and these orders were carried 
out to the letter. Ido not know how ad- 
ministrative capacity could have been better - 
demonstrated than it was by these five 
gentlemen. I doubt if any Englishman 
living could have administered ‘one of those 
Subakships at that time as cleverly and 
satisfactorily as every one of these Native 
gentlemen did; and I am quite sure that no 
Englishman could have proved himself - 
more heroically faithful to the trust reposed ° 
in him than did the Tahsildar of Oreya: He _ 
was only a Baniah, an elderly man, very- 
stout and good tempered, the last.man from : 
whom heroism was to be. expected;:and yet 


. me, 
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he gave up his life amd underwent torture 
rather than betray his trust. ; 
The facts were these: when the. Jhansi 
brigade of mutineers were known to be on 
their way towards Oreya en route, I believe, 
to Delhi, the Tahsildar -by night removed, 
in small parcels, his records and treasure to 
the forts of certain loyal zemindars whom 
he could trust in the north of the pergunnah. 
Only one or tivo of his men on whom he 
could rely were in the secret: The rest of 
the establishment got to know that the 
things were gone, but. they did not know 
where they were concealed. It was a small 
matter but no Englishman could have 
managed this much. He reported this to 
At the same time as this brigade was 
a’ powerful military . force against which 
our people with only matchlock men could 
do nothing I ordered him and other officers 
on the line of march, in order to prevent the 
looting of bazaars and murder of villagers, 
etc., to receive it civilly, furnish the required 
supplies, and keep matters a8 straight as 
possible. ; 

The Tahsildar remained-at his post and 
did what was-necessary. All would have 
gone well had not some rascal betrayed’ to 
the mutineers the fact that the Tahsildar had 
hid away his treasure and records. They-had 
taken it for granted that, like all other 
Tahsils at that time it had long since - been 

_looted and had made no enquiries ‘and the 
Tahsildar passed as being ‘now Subah on 


the part of the Maharajah of Gwalior whose’ 


territory marched with the greater part of 
the Tahsil. When they learnt the truth, 
they seized him and called upon him to tell. 
them where the treasure had been hid. He 
refused to tell them making, of course, all 
kinds of excuses. Then they threatened to 
hang him, and when he still remained firm 
even prepared to do so, but he was a kindly 
looking old man, and even they, muti- 
neers as they were, seemed to dislike the job, 
and so they tied him on to one of their brass 
guns, telling him they would let him go 
when he chose to tell them. 

It was in July, I think—possibly August. 
He would not tell, and he was dragged 
on the gun the whole distance to Etawah, 
When he arrived there, he was insensible; by 
the intercession of people in Etawah he was 
released there and carried to his home at 
Muttra, where he-died. He was only a fat 


_ Agra is 70 miles. from Etawah. 
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old Baniah like thousands of others whom 
most Englishmen consider the incarnation 
of selfish cowardice, but’ he knew .how to 


suffer and be strong and die rather than be 4, 


faithless to his salt. 

Ihave, mentioned already my dear old 
friend Raja Lutchman Singh, and I should 
like to say something more of him. The 
commission examined him at Allahabad, 
I think, but none of them probably guessed 
what 
the State that modest little elderly gentle- 
man had shown himself to be in more 
stirring times. He is a Rathore Rajput, a 





a daring and gallant ‘servant of 


distant cousin of the Rajah of Awa, and © 


born of parents by no. means overburthened 
with worldly possessions, he entered the 
office of the Board of Revenue in_ 1854 or 
thereabouts as Translator. Poor Christian 


there, became acquianted with’ him,’ and: 


4 


when he took charge of the Etawah district’ 


appointed him toa Tahsidership, in which 
I found him when in January 18561 relieved 


Christian. There is an idea that’ Indians— 
are no riders, that they.are not active. Now © 


Singh’s ‘wife and children were .in Agra 
(respectable officials in those days never 
took there families with them on service), 
and'with my permission, Kanwar (as_ he 
then was) Lutchman Singh used on the 
Saturday afternoons to ride into Agra,spend 
the day there, and on the Monday morning 
ride-back again to his. Tahsil, 


Lutchman - 


“Boek. 


where | ~ 


always found him fresh and at work by . 


to A.M.. I do not suppose we. have a 
Covenanted Assistant or Joint Magistrate, 
now-a-days at any rate, who could do as 
much, Later, a specially good Tahsildar 
being wanted somewhere in the Jhansi 
Division, he was much to my regret, trans- 
ferred thither. Just before the mutiny broke 
out, he obtained leave, in order to visit his 
family. His only road lay through Etawah, 
and he halted there to seeme. Then came 
the bad news and instead of going on, he 


‘determined to stay with me(he was well 


known to, and greatly respected by, the 
people of Etawah), and endeavoured to assist 
me. There through all our troubles he re- 
mained always helpful, always cheerful, and 
ready for anything, until] sent him along 
with Zor Singh .in charge of the ladies to 
Agra. ’ 

Of his services in the Civil Department to 


& 
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ime as regards my ‘Bawah arrangements, and 
the Government generally, during the rest 
of the year 1857, | need not speak; but one 
_point I must dwell upon. 

Towards the close of September, and in 
the beginning of October, Agra was threat- 


ened by: a large military force from the 


south. They came within nine or ten miles 
.of Agra and were encamped just on the 
other side of the Kuanynuddi. That’ the 
force was very large. and had many guns 
was known, but Government could not get 
particulars. In the Gwalior arsenal’ were 
mortars, shells and all requisites, enough 
to knock the old fort of Agra about our 
ears in half an hour. Had this force got 
any of this war material?) What. guns: had 
‘they really gat? Had any part of .the ‘con- 
.tingent joined them ?—Government sent 
‘out spies in vain; that some -had _ been 
promptly hung, and that the others had 
either funked it and abstained from going 
‘or been disposed of was known, but this 
~was all. 
“volunteered to get the required information. 
‘The danger of the attempt was extraordi+ 
nary. He was a native of Agra, known 
by sight to every one in the place—known 
tooas a faithful Government servant. About 
2,000 of the Agra badmashes were in the 
rebel camp. If one of them detected him, 
. his immediate death was certain. Yet he 
, went disguised as a faquir, stayed there 
two or three. days, and brought back’ the 
fullest and most accurate information— 
information which, but for the marvellous 
mis-understanding between the civil and 
military authorities, would have rendered 
impossible the great surprise. A few days 
later came the events of the roth of October, 
of which all that needs now be said is that 
“all’s well that ends well”. Now [know of 
no pluckier. exploit than this of Lutchman 
Singh’s—no, not in those fighting times 


when plucky .deeds were as plentiful as- 


blackberries on a Devonshire hedge. 
..When.in December I was allowed to 
return to Etawah, he accompanied me and 
_ was with me throughout—one of my right- 
hand men and all I can say is that a more 
preux chevaizer inthe field or a bolder and 
yet wiser adviser in council never breathed.. 
Before I turn away from Etawah I should 
like to recall one more of my brave com- 
panions, in arms. If I refer, to men like 


At this juncture, Lutchman Singh . 


-everything as it should be. 


Resaldar -Rahim Khan and many others, 
who were: soldiers before they joined me, 
it would be. of no avail for my present 
purpose: they were trained soldiers, and 
no one who can read our history can’ doubt 
the bravery of many of our trained Native 
soldiers: I desire rather to give instances 
of men who trained solely to peaceful occu- 
pations and all unused to arms, yet, ata 
mature .age, when the necessity arose, 
showed as great a capacity for rising to the 
occasion as any Englishman could have 
done, and very far more than many English- 
men did. Such a one was Wazir Ali, a 
Mahomedan gentleman who for many years 
had practised as a vakil in the Dehra Civil 
Court, but whom in 1856 I had taken in as 
a senior ‘muharir in the Revenue 
Department, and. whom: later I had pro- 
moted to be. Joint Revenue Serishtadar. 
Between the mutiny of the 9th Native 
Infantry and that of the Gwalior Grenadiers, 
dacoities, for which Etawah was always 
famous, had broken out in many places in 
the district, gangs having come over from 
Gwalior. 1 had to: organise several parties 
to put these down, and one of these partiés 
I placed under Wazir ‘Ali. His work was 
excellent, he cleared the whole of that por- 
tion of this district to.which I deputed him, 
and, ‘in one case, ‘when a party who had 
seized.a fort absolutely refused to surrender, 
che. stormed it,'and though several men were 
Ailled in ‘the assault; he was the first man 
up the ladders into the:, fort. The circums- 
tances were - peculiarly difficult, as the 
dacoits were far better armed than his men, 
and a good many of these latter not much 
inclined to the .work, but he carried’ the 
place by sheer force of character and pluck. 
And now I will only refer to one other 
case. When Assistant Magistrate in Ali- 
garh, and incharge of the then large jail 


‘Jhene, I made the acquaintance of the jailor 


a Rampur:Pathan, a great Pehlwan (ath- 
lete) and a first-rate officer. After some 
time 1 cameto know and like this man 
greatly.. I used to drop into the jail at all 
hours by day and night,-and always found 
I made friends 
with. the prisoners ‘soon about to be released, 
especially long-term men- convicted of 
Khanajungis (affrays) and the like and 
privately told them after their release to 
come ‘to see me at some time. I thus saw, 


- ag’ ‘time ran on, 
mostly respectable, who had been in jail - 
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a large famed of men, 


‘for -Affrays, etc., and I found out from them 
everything about the internal economy of 
the jail, and the more I heard the more 
did thy ‘opinion of the. jailor rise. So it 
happened, .that hé became very friendly, 
and when, later, I was spécially deputed to 
erideavour to‘discover the persons concerned 
in a whole séries-of niysterious mail. cart 
robberies that kept continually occurring 
on the Grand Trunk Road between Main- 
puri and Delhi, I obtained permission to 
: take him as the head of my detective estab- 
lishment, and with him took up my quarters 
at the Khurja dak bungalow. In conse- 
quence of the ability and devotion of my 
whole establishment and specially of my 
friend, who was looked up to as a kind of 
father and earthly providence by all the ex- 
jail birds of Aligarh and the neighbouring 
districts, the whole mystery was solved, the 
greater portion of the property recovered, 
and the more important: of the criminals 
convicted. As a reward my friend was, at 
his own request, transferred to the Revenue 
Department, 
out he was the Tahshildar of Shamli, in the 
- Muzaffernaggar district. Directly the news 
of the mutiny reached me, I wrote to him, 
entreating him to be faithful to his salt and 
to remember that as it was through mé he 
had risen to his present position, he held my 
honour as well as his own in his keeping. 
' Thus T wrote every day (the post was not to 
bé relied on during May, 1857), and before 
all postal communication in the Doab 
had closed, he had received several of my 
_ letters. He. had replied, butno reply reach- 
ed me. Long after, these letters of mine 
came back to me with, on one of them, pen- 
cilled his last message, ‘‘Give the Sahib my 
service. 1 will never be unfaithful to the 
salt. 
have done—afterwards ‘as God wills”. 
What had happened was.this. This Shamli 
Tahsil was particularly open to attacks from 
wandering parties of rebels sent out from 
Delhi.to forage. He had fortified his Tahsil 
as best as he could, and had sent for rela- 
tives of his (Pathans of Rampur) on whom 
he could rely to-the last gasp. Two or 
’ three minor attacks were beaten off, but the 
news of this. reaching the rebel camp, a 
large force was sent out to attack the place. 


and when the mutiny broke - 


‘What from me was possible, that. 


The miutineers surrounded the place and 
called on him to surrender; a great number 
of them were Mahoniedans of the 3rd 
Cavalry ; ; to some he was known by reputa- ; 
tion, and there was a strong desire to save _ 
him. They parleyed long with him; they 
told him the British Raj was over.; that ail - 
they desired was that he should now trans- - 
fer his services to the King of Delhi, and 
hold the Tahsil in his name as he had 
hitherto held it on behalf of the late British 
Government. They offered him high place 
at Delhi if he preferred it, or finally, they 
offered him a ‘safe conduct with. al]l his 
people and all their property to their homes - 


a 


‘in Rampur, if he would quietly surrender — 


the Tahsil. But nothing moved. the Tahsil- & 
dar; he could die at his post, he ‘said; hé 
could not change masters nor, surrender.. 
So after several “hours of parley the place™ 
was attacked. The besieging force was’ 
overwhelming ; the gate was blown in, and 
there in the gateway, sword in hand, fell 


. that noble gentleman, true to the last, with; 


all his kinsmen and (such was the force of. 
his character and example) the-great bulk~ 
of his Talisil Chuprassies and sub-ordinates’ 
behind him, only a very few: escaping ;° 
from whom the particulars of the attack 
were later Jearnt.. 

I do not know how’ any Englishman, 
however true and brave, could have died 
more nobly or could have exhibited inag 
higher degree those qualities which charac- 
terise the’ born ,administrator. He: had 
strengthened his position to the utmost pos- 
sible; he had held it -bravely ‘and success- 
fully against repeated attacks, and,,-when 
overwhelmed by irresistible force, not’ only 
did he fall himself fighting foremost but he 


-had .so imbued ‘with his spirit those: who | 


served under him ‘and we all know what.a™ 
feckless and mixed lot.the huge ehupeiel.. 
establishments of those days were), that 
they too,.almost to aman, fell vainly 
struggling. to defend. the breach on which. 
he had already shown them the road toa . 
higher life. 

But when the news of the destruction of ¢ G 
the ‘Tahsil and the massacre of its defenders 
reached -Muzaffarnager, the head- quarters 
of the district, the collector, a’ good little: 
gentleman but of unwarlike tendencies, was 


‘greatly troubled and in the dusk of the 


evening getting into his buggy he quietly 
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started down the road to Meerut. But his 
servants, guessing what was happening ran 
at once to the Serishtader and Tahsildar and 
these being both strong men, and knowing 
_well that if the news of the, flight of the 


Collector got abroad, the badmashes would’ 


have the city on fire in a dozen places 
before dawn, and that then all would be 
anarchy, pursued him on horse back, brought 
him back, took care he made no further 
attempt to escape, issued an encouraging 
proclamation: in his name, posted off a 
special messenger to the Collector of Saha- 
ranpur, explaining the circumstances and 
begging that some competent officer 
might be sent to take charge of the district, 
and till this officer arrived, carried on the 
administration with the utmost vigour. 
When that officer came, the non-fighting 
_. Collector’ was safely guided to Meerut, 


whence with the earliest convoy he found 


his way down country, sailed for Eingland, 

and India knew him no more. 

‘So it is not always the Native gentle- 
“man who runs away or shows incapacity 
* in moments of danger for high executive 
’ office, and it is not always the English 

gentleman, even when, like the officer I 
: have referred to, he comes of a blue-blooded 

stock, who is able to rise to the occasion. 

The fact is—and this is what I, who 
claim to have had better opportunities of 
forming a correct opinion than most men 
now living, desire‘to urge—there is no such 
radical difference between Indians and 

Britons as it too generally flatters these 

latter to suppose. The colour of the skins 

differs, and the ways and methods of thought 
of the two races, both descended from the 
same ancestral stock, have also come, under 

. the pressure of different environments, to 

differ during the lapse of long ages, but at 

the bottom their hearts are much the same, 

Each race exhibits in a greater degree 
of development virtues and vices _ which 
are less prominent in the other, but if both 


races be judged impartially, and all pros. 
and cons be fairly set down on both sides, © 


there is very little ground for. giving the 
preference to either. If you compare the 
highest and best of our Indians with the 
ordinary men of the rabble in England, these 
latter seem little better than monkeys 
beside grand men. If you compare the 
picked Englishmen we often ‘get in India, 


‘trained and elevated by prolonged altruistic 


labours, and sobered and strengthened by 
weighty responsibilities, with thé.ordinary 
rabble of India, the formér shine out like 
gods amongst common mortals, But if you 
fairly compare the best of both, though each 
class will exhibit excellencies and defects 
less noticeablé in the other, neither can as 
a whole be justly said to be better or worse 
than the other. 

No doubt amongst India’s 250 millions 
there are only too many of whom no good 
report can be made, and these being the 
men who chiefly fawn upon and. strive to 
curry favour with Europeans, are those by 
whom these latter mostly gauge the national 
character; but, may I ask, are there any 
lack of similar ne’er-do- wells, even amongst 
the 30 millions of Britons,? 

The whole misconception arises from the 
habit Englishmen in India have acquired 
of regarding only the blackest side of the 
Indian and the brightest side of the English 
character, and from their theories as to the 
capacities of the two races being based on 
a consideration of the worst specimens of 
the one and the best specimens of the other. 

If only they could free themselves from 
race and class bias, and consider the two 
races as a whole with absolute impartiality, 
then all their honest, though erroneous, 


“apprehensions as to the results of a much 


more extended employment of Indians in 
even the highest offices of the State would 
disappear, and all the best men amongst 
them at any rate would be as eager to 
promote as they are now to prevent this 
necessary and just measure. 

If it be asked how it comes that I stand 


‘almost alone amongst Englishmen in India 


in supporting this view, my reply, egotis- 
tical as it must seem, is that I really know 
more about the Indian community than 
most Englishmen ; and to all I have already 
said aS to my opportunity for acquiring 
such knowledge, | would add this, that ever 
since I left the service I have made it the 
business of my life to go round the entire 
country and visit and associate, on terms of 
perfect and most friendly equality, with all 
the ablest and best Indians in every Presi- 
dency and Province, and all India will 
endorse this fact. 

Whether my countrymen will at all “heed 
these words of mine,-spoken in all love 
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alike for them and their Indian brethren, 
I kriow not, though I do know that while 
I am giving all my time and fortune to 
promote wise and timely reforms, as essen- 
tial in their own interests (could they only 
realise the true facts of the case) as in those 
of my adopted country, they as a_ rule 
denounce me as a dangerous lunatic ora 
pestilent breeder of evils, forgetting that 
I am now an old man, with nothing to 
gain, nothing to look forward to, ‘nothing 
to hope for save, if it may be, to effect 
some little good for all my brethren of all 
races ere I go hence and am no more 
seen; but whether they give ear to my 


THE ACTS OF THE POLISH NATION AND OF 
| PILGRIMS | 


By Apam MiIcxKEwicz. 


. [Introductory Note :—In a series of articles 
which will appear in the pages of the 
“*Modern Review”, by the courtesy of the 
Editor, 1 purpose to place before our 
countrymen an account of the history, the 
literature and the 
Poland. The Poles, .perhaps the most. 
persecuted people in the world, excepting 
the Jews, have clung with passionate 
tenacity to their love of their motherland. 
And it may. be said with perfect truth that 
they alone of all European peoples have 
succeeded in evolving a true conception of 
nationality, which in certain ways is su- 
perior even to the nationalism of Mazzini. 
They have risen several times. without 
success against their Russian, German and 
Austrian rulers, and it: was principally 
during the stirring period of the rising of 
1830-31 that Poland produced a wonderful 
group of writers, among whom the most 
famous were the poets Mickiewicz, Slowacki 
and Krasinski, who breathed a lofty spirit 
of patriotism that stands unrivalled in any 
of the literatures of Europe. One of the 
greatest factors in their national life has 
been the intimate relation between their 
political ideals and their religious faith. 
The images of Christ and of the Virgin Mary 


present condition of © 
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pleadings or not, I think that they must be 
at least just enough to. own that, after the 
experiences I have detailed, (and | have not 
touched upon a tittle of those that I have 


met with), of courage, fidelity, nobleness,’ 
in’ Native’ 
and ‘castes and 


and administrative capacity 
gentlemen of all classes 
‘creeds, | should be base indeed and alto- 
gether unworthy of my English origin,-did 
I not raise my feeble voice in protest, when 
these qualities are denied to Indians, and 
do all that in me lies to make others under- 


stand what my very’ exceptional opportun- — 
ities of learning the truth, and the - whole’ 


truth, have made clear to me. 
THE POLISH — 


are deeply engraved in the soul of the 
people, and, in the darkest periods of their 
sufferings, they have never lost the messi- 


anic vision of ultimate deliverance from - 


bondage to preach the message of peace 
and good will. : 

' Before commencing my articles 
Poland, I have thought it advisable to give 
a translation’ of the Book of the Polish Pil- 
grim, a small work written in- poetic prose 
of Biblical simplicity by the ‘ gréatest 
national poet of Poland, Adam Mickiewicz. 
In o:der to understand this work rightly, it 
must be remembered that though Mickiewicz 
appears to. be- a narrow-minded.,Christian 
aiming at the liberty and brotherhood of 


Christian nations only, we’ shall miss the, 


whole political significance of his teaching 


if we fail to realize the exalted spirit in - 


which he has likened the passion, and 


resurrection of the Polish nation to the 


passion and resurrection of Christ. 

The Book of the Polish Pilgrinis was written 
and published in Paris in 1832 for thé 
benefit of the thousands of patriots who had 
to flee from’ Poland owing to the terrible 
persecution which followed the rising of 
1830-31, ‘The ‘opinion has often been 
expressed that this book- will not appeal to 


on 


2) 


pee 


Bits 
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any reader outside Poland. But it was 
admired in France by great men of letters 
‘like Victor Hugo: 
_Mony to the inspiration of Mickiewicz’s 
little work that copies were found on the 
dead bodies of Poles who fell -in the war 
of Russia against Japan—in a cause which 
was nottheirs and in which they had to 
fight under the orders of their inhuman 
Russian rulers. 

The work is divided into two parts ; ; the 
first is the “ Book of the Polish Nation” 
and the second the “ Book of the Polish 
fle tule "—V. C.] 


if 
, THE BOOK OF THE POLISH NATION. 


From the beginning of the world to the 
3 martyrdom of the Polzsh Nation. 


N the beginning there were in the world 
Faith in one God, and Liberty. There 
was no law except the will of God. 

--And there were neither masters nor slaves, 
‘but merely patriarchs and their children. 

But, one half of the human race became 
the slaves of the other half, although they 
proceeded from the same father. For 
they denied this descent, and gave unto 
themselves all kinds ‘of fathers; some 
believing themselves the offspring. of the 

earth, others of » 

*, diverse elements. 

' And.as in the course of this mutual strife, 
they became slaves of one another, they all 
fell under the yoke of the Emperor of 
Rome. 

The Emperor of.Rome had himself called 
god, and proclaimed that there was in the 
universe no law but his.own will ; whatever 
he shall approve shall be lawful, and 

- whatever he shall disapprove shall be 
unlawful. 

And he found some philosophers who 
applied themselves to proving that the 
Emperor in acting thus acted rightly. ~ 

And the Emperor of Rome had neither 
beneath him nor above. him anything that 
. he respected. 

And all the world became his slave, and 

’ there never was the like servitude in the 
world before or after, except in the Russia 
of our days. 


For even among the Turks, the Sultan: 


has to respect the law of Mohammad, and 


It is a pathetic testi- 


the sea, and others. of . 


cannot give it his own interpretation. For 
this there are the Imams. | 
Whereas the Tsar of Russia is the 


supreme head of the Faith, and that which 
he orders to be believed must. be believed. 

And it came to pass that slavery extend- 
ing itself all over the world, finally reached 
its limit. Just as at the winter solstice the 
night and the darkness attain their apogée, 
so during thé bondage .to the Romans: ‘arose 
a turning-point in slavery. 

At that time the Son of God, Jesus Christ, 
came on earth to teach that all men are 
equal and brothers, béing’ children of one 
and the same God. 

And that he alone is great aitiong .1 -men 
who serveth them and devoteth himself to 
their welfare. The better a man is, the 
more ought he to sacrifice himself for-them, 
And Christ being best of all, sacrificed ‘his 
blood by the most cruel sufferings. . 

Thus did Christ teach that nothing is 
worthy of respect on ‘earth—neither human 
wisdom, nor power, nor riches, but only the 
sacrifice of self for the welfare of others. . 

That he who sacrificeth himself upon the 
altar of his fellowmen findeth wisdom and 
riches and the crown of heaven and of earth, 


' through all ages and in all places, 


And he who sacrificeth others to himself 
for obtaining. wisdom, power and riches, 
findeth nothing but folly, misery and -perdi- 
tion on earth, in hell and everywhere, 

‘And finally Christ said:—‘“He who 
followeth me will be saved, for I am all 
Justice and all Truth.” And while Christ 
taught thus, the- judges who judged Him 
in the name of the Roman Emperor: were 
afraid and said.to themselves:—‘We have 
banished justice from the earth, but lo! now 
it returns; let -us kill it and bury it.’ 

So they crucified the most holy and most 
innocent of men; they- placed Him. in. a 


tomb and enacts There is no more justice 


or truth on’ ‘earth; who will now dare to 
oppose the Emperor of Rome?” 

‘But this was a senseless cry. For they 
knew not that in committing the greatest 
of crimes they had filled up to the brim the 
cup of their iniquities, and their power end- 
ed at the moment of their greatest security. 

For Christ rose again, and after. having 
destroyed the Emperors, He planted His 
cross ‘on their capital.. Then the ‘masters 
liberated their slaves and recognized them 


as 


“wy 


as brothers; and kings anointed in the 
name of God recognized above them a 
divine law, and justice appeared again on 
earth. : 

And all the peoples who had received the 
faith, the Germans as well as the Italians, the 
French as well as the Poles, regarded them- 
selves as one people, and this people was 
named Christianity. 

And the kings of the various peoples 
looked upon one another as brothers, and 
marched under the common standard of the 
Cross, : 

And this war in Asia was known as the 
‘Crusades. 


And though it was neither the love of 


glory nor the thirst for conquests nor for 


riches that led the Christians to make war, : 


but only the deliverance of the Holy Land, 
God rewarded them with glory, with vast 
domains, with riches and with wisdom. 
Europe became enlightened, organized and 
rich.. And God recompensed her thus be- 
cause she had sacrificed herself for the good 
of others. 

And liberty spread in Europe step by step 
in an orderly and progressive manner. 


From kings liberty proceeded to the lords, | 


and these being free transmitted it to the 
knights ; and from the knights liberty pass- 
ed to the towns; and in a short time it 
would have descended upon the people; 
and all Christendom would have been free, 
and all Christians as brothers, equal among 
themselves. 

But the kings destroyed all... ~ 

And thus the Kings made for the French 
an idol which they called “Point of 
Honour,” and this was the same idol which 
in pagan times was called the Golden Calf, 

And in Spain the King made an’ idol 
whichhe called “Political Supremacy ” or 
‘* National Preponderance,” otherwise Force 
and Violence; and this was the same idol 
as the Assyrians had worshipped under the 
name of Baal, the Philistines under that of 
Dagon, and the Romans under that of 
Jupiter. 


And in England the King made an idol . 


which he called. “the Sovereignty of the 
Seas arid of Commerce,” and this is the 
same idol as was formerly named Mammon. 

And-in Germany was made an idol which 
was called ‘‘ Brod-sinn” or “ Well-being,” 


‘ said—“Here is a new idol.” And this circle-4- 
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and this was the same idol as was in ancient 
times named Moloch and Comus. = 
And the people worshipped their idols. 
And the King said’ to the French—“ Arise | 
and fight for Honour.” a 
And they rose and fought for five hundred 
years. 
And the King said to the English—‘ Arise 
and fight for Mammon.” - ; 
So they rose and fought for five hundred 
years. : . ; 
And the other nations fought likewise 
each for its own idol. - 


And the people forgot that they were the 


mu 


- descendants of one and the same father. So 


the Englishman says, “I have for fathera | 
Ship, and for mother Steam.” © The French- -& 
man on the contrary says ‘* ] have for father © 
the Continent, and for mother the Exchange.” _* 
While’ the German says, ‘‘I have for father* 
a Work-shop, and for mother a Road-Side _ 
Inn” . 
However, in Europe idolatry increased. + 

For the Italians created for themselves— 
an idol which they called“ Political Equili- . 
brium’’, Now, this idol was unknown to 
the ancierit idolaters, and the Italians were 
the first to build altars to it, and in fighting 
for it they became weakened and besotted 
and fell under the power of tyrants. : 


So the king of Prussia traced a circle and 


2: a 
-t 


was worshipped, and the cult was known as © 
“Political Arrondissement (Division).” |” 
And the peoples, who were created in thé ~ 
image of God, were henceforth considered 
as piles of stones or as timber-yards, They 
were hewn and mangled, so as to. make 
each weigh as much as the rest. And a 
state which ought.to have been the father- _ 
land of men, was treated like metal to be ~ 
cut up into round pieces of money. r 
And philosophers were found who became 
the apologists of the kings and of their do- 
ings. ; ect 
Among these false prophets, priests of Baal, 
of Moloch, of “Equilibrium”, there were 
two who were more notorious than the rest. 


The first was named Macchiavelli, which 
signifies in Greek “greedy for war’—his © 
doctrine leading to .incessant wars ‘like 
those of the Pagans of Greece. a Tren 

The second lives still and is called 
“Ancillon,” which in Latin means “son of a 


Me 


The 


K device 
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‘slave’”—his precepts ending in slavery such 
as used to exist among the Latins. 

Finally, idolatrous Europe had_ three 
sovereigns—the first, named Frederick II of 
Prussia, the second, Catherine II of Russia, 
‘and the third Maria-Therésa of Austria. 

And this was a diabolical trinity opposed 
to the Holy Trinity. It was like a mockery, 
a profanation of all that was holy and 
‘sacred. : 

Frederick,. whose name means “the 
pacific”, devised wars and acts of brigandage 
all his life, and was like Satan who would 
breathe war. everywhere, and in derision 
-have himself called Jesus Christ, o7 God of 
Peace. 

Now, this Frederick, in contempt of the 
_ancient orders of chivalry, instituted an 
impious order to which he gave the ironic 
“Suum cuique”’, that is to say, 
“render to ‘each man his right”. This order 
‘was’ borne by his valets, who pillaged and 
devastated the property of others. 

‘And this Fredérick, in mockery of wisdom 
Wrote a book to which he gave the title 
“ The Anti-Machiavel” or the “ Adversary 
of Machiavelli”, whereas he himself acted 
in . accordance with the doctrines of 
Machiavelli. 

’ Again, Catherine signifies in Greek “ the 
_chaste”’, whereas she was the most impure 
of women; just- as though the lewd Venus 
. had taken the name of Vestal. _ 

And this Catherine appointed a council 
destined to frame a code of laws which was 
really a mockery of all jurisprudence, for 
she herself destroyed and violated all the 
rights of her fellow-beings. 

And this Catherine had it announced 
that she favoured liberty of religion, but 
this was a mockery of all tolerance, for 
_ she had constrained several millions of her 

fellowmen to change their religion. 

Likewise, Maria-Therésa bore the name 
of’ the humble and immaculate Mother of 

- the Saviour —in derision of all humility and 
all purity. 

For she was a demon full of arrogance and 
ever warring to make herself mistress of 
other’s property. 

And she was full of impiety, for while 
mumbling prayers and _ confessing, she 
reduced millions of her. fellowmen to 
slavery. 

And Joseph of Austria led his own mother 


into sin,. and robbed of its liberty. the 
Polish nation who had saved his empire 
from slavery to the Ottomans. 

The. names of these three rulers, Frederick, 
Catherine and Maria-Therésa, are three 
blasphemies ; their lives three crime j their 
memories three curses. 

Now, this trinity seeing that the nations 
were not yet sufficiently brutalized and 


corrupted, made a new idol, the most 
“hideous of all, and named this idol 
“ Egoism”; which even the idolaters of 


antiquity had not known. 

And the peoples debased themselves to 
such a level that there was to be found 
among them no more than one man, citizen 


‘and soldier. 


This man counselled them to desist from 
wars of Egoism, but rather to go and defend 
the liberty of their neighbours. And he 
himself went to fight in the land of liberty — 
in America. The name of this man is 
Lafayette, and Hé is the last of the men of 
Europe “who practised what is ‘still the 
Spirit of devotion, debris of the Christian 
spirit. 

All the peoples, 
Egoism. 

But the Polish nation was the only one 


however, worshipped 


that did not worship the new idol at‘all. 


There was not'a single word in the Polish 
language to consecrate it, or for baptizing 
its worshippers whose very name ‘ ‘ egoistes ” 
is French. 

The Polish nation adored God, knowing 
that in doing so it rendered homage to all 


that is.good. — 


The Polish peer then, remained faithful 
to the God of its fathers from beginning 


‘to end, 


Its kings and its warriors never assailed 
any Christian nation; but they defended 
Christendom against idolaters aud barbari- 
ans, who sought to reduce it to servitude. 

And the kings of Poland went to distant 
lands for the defence of the faithful; King 
Ladislas to Varna, and King Jean under the 
walls of Vienna‘for the defence of the East 
and of the West. 

Now, never did its kings and its men 
seize the lands of its neighbours; but, on 
the contrary, admitted them to their 
fraternal communion in uniting them- 
selves to them by the eae of faith and 
of liberty. 
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.And God .rewarded them, for. a great 
people, Lithuania, came to unite herself to 


Poland as a bride to her husband—two —~ 


souls’ in’ one body. And never before had 


there been a like union of peoples; but there 


will be later. 

_ For this union and this marriage of Lithu- 
ania and Poland is the symbol of the future 
union :of all Christian peoples, in the name 
of faith and of liberty. - ; 

And God accorded unto the kings of 
Poland and the defenders of” liberty the 
right to call one another brothers, the richest 
even as the poorest. And never had there 
-been such liberty on earth; but there will 
_be later, 

And the kings and the warriors received 
into their fraternity more and more people, 
and ‘often entire legions and entire tribes. 
And, the number of brothers became as 
-great asa whole, nation. And among no 

‘nation, were there so many free men calling 
‘themselves brothers as among the Poles. 


And finally on the 3rd of May (1791) the. 


king and the knights undertook to admit 
in to their fraternity all Poles; the bour- 
.geois first, the peasants after. 

And they were called ‘“Slachta’’ * 
nobles because they ennobled themselves in 
-becoming brothers of “Lach”, all men 
equal and free. 

And they wished that every Christian in 
‘Poland should be ennobled and called 
Slachcze,... 

And finally’ Poland said ‘“ Whosoever 
shall come unto.me.shall be free and shall 
be the equal ofall, for 1am Lisgrry.” 

; But. the’ kings having learned of this, 
groaned within their, hearts and said, “ We 
. have chased Liberty from the land, and lo! 
,it returns in the person ‘of a just nation, 
. which offers no sacrifices to our idols; ‘let 
-us go and slay this nation.” And they 
conepues among themselves a great betray- 
al. . : 

First came the’ King of Prussia, who 
embraced Poland and saluted her saying 
“My Ally.” But he had already sold her for 
thirty towns of the Duchy of Poland, even 
as. Judas had sold Christ for thirty pieces of 
pure silver, : 

And the other two kings threw them- 
selves upon Poland, hand-cuffed her, and the 


_* Lach” was the primitive name of Poland. 
“Slachta” =Z-Lach-ta—Companion of Lach, 


or. 


-ed 


- deliver all 
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Gaul who'was judge said, “In truth, I find - 
no crime in this nation; and my bride, 
France, timid woman, is tormented by bad 
dreams. However, seize this nation and 
put it to death by torture.” ; 

He spoke and. washed his hands of it. 
And the ruler of France said, “Our blood 
and our gold cannot buy back this man; 
for just as my money and -my blood belong 
only to me, even so the blood and the 
money of my nation belong. only to my 
nation.” ; 

And this ruler uttered the last blasphemy 
against Christ; for Christ taught that the 
blood of the son of Man belongs to all men, 
His brothers. 

And from ‘the moment 
uttered ‘these words, all the crosses fell down 


‘from the heights of the towers of the impious 
For the sign of Christ could not 


capital, 
illumine a people who worshipped the idol 
of Egoism.’ an 

This man was called Kasimir—Perrier, 


whose baptismal name was Slav and family— 


name Roman. His baptismal name expres- 
ses corrupter or destroyer of peace, and his 
family name derived from the word 
“‘perire,” to perish, signifies one who loses. 
himself and loses others. And this double 
name is that of Anti-Christ, and it will be- 
cursed among the Slav race as.well as among 
the Roman. om 


And this man tore up the alliance of the * 


“peoples, as formerly the Hebrew pontiff had * 


torn his robe on hearing the voice of the 


‘dying Christ. 
And the Polish nation was -put to death | 


and laid in its grave and the kings exclaim- 
ed “ Now have we slain Liberty!” 

But this cry was senseless, for.in comimit- 
ting the last crime, they had -heaped up the . 
measure of their iniquities, and their power - 
ended then, just as their rejoicings increas- 


For the Polish nation is not dead. Its 
body rests within the sepulchre. and its 
soul has descended from the earth, i.e., from 


political life, to the limbs, ze., to. the private. « 


life of the peoples who endure slavery, in 


the country or outside the country, in order : 


to bear witness to their sufferings. 
And on the third day the soul is to return 
to its body, and the nation will arise and 
the European peoples from 
slavery. ; 


ou 
7) 


the sited had ‘ 
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Two days have already passed. The first 
day ended with the first capture of Warsaw ; 
and the second day ended with the second 

_ capture of Warsaw. The third day now 
rises, but it will never end. 

And just as afterthe resurrection of Christ, 
bloody sacrifices ceased to be offered 
throughout the earth, so will wars cease in 
Christendom after the resurrection of the 
Polish nation. 


. 


BOOK Il. 
Tue Book of THE PotisH Pi_eriMs. 


The Polish pilgrims are the soul of the 
-Polish nation. 

And no Pole in pilgrimage calls himself 
a refugee, fora refugee is a’ man who runs 
away to save his life from the hands of the 
enemy. 

mj Nor does the Pole call himself an exile, 
for an exile is a man banished by a decree 
of his own magistrates, and it is by no 
means his own magistrates who have 
z-exiled the Pole. 

The Pole in pilgrimage has not yet his 
own proper name;-but this will be given to 
him in due time, just as the name of the 
confessors of Christ was given to them in 
due time. 

And meanwhile the Pole calls himself a 

' pilgrim, because he has taken a vow to go 
on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, that is, 

* to emancipated Poland; and to pursue his 

* course till he finds it. 
" But the Polish nation is not of the divine 
essence like Christ.. So its soul during its 
pilgrimage in its place of sojourn, might go 
astray, and the day of its resurrection and 
of its new incarnation be thus retarded. 

Let us, therefore, read over and over 
again the Testament of Christ, 

And the following instructions and para- 
bles which a Polish pilgrim has gathered 
together from the lips and from the writings 
of Polish Christians, martyrs and pilgrims, 

I 


Several vessels of war and a small barque 
of fishermen were crossing the ocean, when 
there blew a stormy autumn gale. In such 
times, the larger a vessel, the more insub- 
mersible it is ; the smaller it is, the greater 
the danger it runs. 

The men who were on the shore said 
among ‘themselves, ‘“ Happy are the mari- 
ners of the big vessels! Woe betide the 


men. of a fishing-barque in an “atitumn 
storm |” 

’ But the menon the shore saw not that 
on board the great vessels the sailors were 
drunk and mutinous, that they had 
destroyed the instruments by means: of 
which the pilot observes the stars .and had 
thrown the compass into the sea. The 
vessels, however, seemed - quite as ‘sea- 
worthy as ever. - 


But being no longer able to guide them- 
selves by the stars, and being deprived of 
the needle, the great vessels lost their way 
and were drowned. 

And the barque of fishermen which guid- 
ed itself by the heavens and by the needle, 
did not deviate from the right course, and 
so gained the shore: and though it was 
damaged against the cliffs, the men were 
saved together with the instruments and 
the compass. And _ they reconstructed 
their barque. 

And it became evident that the size and the 
strength of ships are useful, but that without 
the stars and the compass they are of no 
value whatsoever. 


The star of the pilgrims is divine Faith; 
and their compass is love of their country. 

The star shines for all the world, and the 
magnetic needle points ever to the north. 
And with this compass one may set sail for 
the Eastas for the West, and without it 
even the Arctic Ocean is full of perils and 
shipwrecks. 

Therefore, with love and with faith, the 
boat of the Polish pilgrims will reach 
its destination; and without faith and 
without love, the peoples who are powerful 
in arms will drift and be shipwrecked, and 
those who survive will not reconstruct the 


vessel, 
Yl 


Why should your nation be the heir to 
the future liberty of the world? 
You know that a man who has many 


“relations leaves his fortune not to that one 


among them who distinguishes himself by 
his strength, nor to the one who is the most 
industrious, nor to the one who gives proof 
of thirst and of a good appetite. 

But he leaves it to the one whom he loves 
more than the others, and who remains by 
his side when the others run after sumptuous 
living, after profit or pleasure, 
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This is hie reason why your nation will 
receive the heritage of liberty. i 

Why has the promise of resurrection been 
given to your nation? 

It is not because your nation was power- 

ful; for the Romans were even more power- 
ful; they are dead and will never revive. 
* It is not because your Republic was anci- 
ent and famous; for Genoa and Venice were 
more ancient and more famous; they are 
dead and will never revive. 

Tt is not because your nation flourished 
in’ the sciences; for Greece, mother of 
philosophers, is dead; and, she remained 
buried until she had forgotten all her phi- 
losophy, and when she had again become 
ignorant, she began to give signs of life. 

And the kingdoms of Westphalia, of 
Italy and of Holland were highly enlight- 
ened—kingdoms which you have seen 
born and die before your very eyes, without 
their ever reviving, 

But you will raise yourself from the tomb, 
because you are believers, and full of hope 
arid love. 

You know that the first dead man to 
whom Christ gave back life was Lazarus. 

And ‘Christ brought back to life neither 
a general in the army, nor a_ philosopher, 
nor a merchant, but Lazarus. 


And Scripture says that Christ loved him, . 
and the only man that Christ wept for was 
Lazarus. 

And which among: all the peoples is 
today to be likened unto Lazarus ? 

III 

- Polish Pilgrim ! you used to be rich, but 
behold ! now you suffer poyerty and misery 
—so that you may learn what is meant by: 
poverty and misery, and so ‘that on coming 
to your own you may be able to say “The 
poor and the needy are my co-heirs.” z 

Pilgrim! you used to make your owa 
laws and were entitled to a crown, but lo! 


+4 


now you have been placed . outside the law 


on foreign soil—so that you’ may, know 
what is meant by the absence of legal:* 
protection, and so that-on coming to. your.. 
own, you may be able to say, “The foreign 
ers are my co-legislators.” 

Pilgrim! you possessed knowledge, but - 
lo! now the sciences esteemed by you have | 
become useless, while you recognize the; 
worth of those that you despised—so ‘that . 
you may learn the value of. all the science 
of this world, and, on your return to your own 
home, be ‘able to say, “The simple are my 
fellow-disciples.” 
( To be contdnued. ) 


“pre. 


WITH RABINDRA IN pee 


N a former article, which appeared in the 
Modern Review, entitled ‘Rabindra in 
London’ 1 described my first meeting 

with the poet and the evening passed at the 
house of Mr. Rothenstein the ‘Artist. Those 
who read that article will remember how 
W. 3b. Yeats, the most famous Irish poet 
‘of the day, recited to the small audience 
present a selection of Rabindra’s translations 
taken mainly from ‘Gitanjali” It is inter- 
‘esting to me now to read the introduction 
‘to that book which Yeats has since written. 
Much that he told us during his recital on 


. . that memorable evening re-appears in the 


introduction. I remember especially two 
points. He spoke of the ‘richness of the 
oriental imagery’ and what he called the 


‘Renaissance’ spirit ‘of Rabindra,—the poet's 


‘joy in the fulness of life rather than in its 


self-emptying through the pathway of 
asceticism. He mentioned the story of the 
monk §,. Bernard crossing the Alps and 
shutting his eyes to the beauties of nature 
lest they should beguile his soul. This, he 
said, was the opposite of Rabindra’s spirit 
as revealed in the words,-— 

‘In one salutation’ to thee, my God, let -i 


all my senses spread out and touch this 


world at thy feet.’ # 
Yeats then went on to recite the rest of 

the poem, dwelling on the perfection of 

simplicity in its nature-imagery,— 

~ Like a rain cloud.of July hung low with - 

its burden of unshed showers let all eyes 
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mind bend down at thy door in one salu- 
tation to thee.’ : 

He spoke of the vividness of the scene 
presented by.a single touch of the master- 
hand, and quoted the two last stanzas, 
which are, if anything, even more perfect 
in their imagery,—. 

‘Let all’ my songs gather together their 
diverse strains into a single current and 
flow to a sea of silence in one salutation 
to thee.’ 

‘Like a flock. of homesick cranes flying 
night and day back to their mountain nests 
let all my life take its voyage to its eternal 
home in one salutation to thee.’ 

_ As Yeats recited these and other verses 
I could not help feeling that his comments, 
.generous and appreciative as they were, did 
not go to the central mystery of Rabindra’s 
(greatness. He seemed somewhat obsessed 
by his idea of what was ‘oriental’—a 
dangerous theme for one who knows the 
East only through books. The fact, the 
outstanding fact, was rather this, that 
Rabindra ‘is universal,—Indian, oriental, it 
is true, but none the less universal, as 
Shakespeare ‘and the Hebrew Prophets are 
universal, Again, the comparison with the 
‘Renaissance’ spirit seemed to me to miss 
the mark. The Renaissance spirit was more 
or less pagan; it leapt forward to the 
embrace of beauty too often at the sacrifice 
‘of moral purity. Rabindra was of the 


‘company, of the ‘pure in heart’ who ‘see’ 


God.’ His joy in nature came through this 
inner purity: ' this inner purity had its 
source 1n a renunciation which the Renais- 


sance spirit recklessly refused to undergo, 
as it fed greedily from the forbidden fruit of-- 


the tree of knowledge. 

But indeed, as: W. B. Yeats said quite 
truly, Rabindra needed no interpreter. He 
was his own best interpreter, appealing 
diréct.to the heart. 

The room where we were seated looked 
out upon the myriad evening lights of the 
great city of London which lay below. We 
could feel the ‘mighty heart’ of the world’s 
capital, not ‘lying still’, as Wordsworth felt 


it that morning on Westminster Bridge, 


but throbbing with tumultuous pulsings. I 
sat at the window in the dusk of the long 
summer evening as Rabindra’s poems were 
read slowly one by one.. Far down below 
was the seething inultitude hurrying hither 


‘to speak and to sympathise. 


and thither, some bent upon the mad _ round 
of money-making and pleasure, others 
worn out with anxiety and suffering ; some 
dressed in purple and fine linen like Dives, 
others like Lazarus sunk’ in poverty and 
rags. What a restless life it was! And . 
here in this room above was being deli- 
yered a simple message from a human heart, 
which breathed peace to the troubled 
soul, and high courage in the face of 
death; a message which spoke truly and 
tenderly of the intimate closeness of the 
Presence of God. Thousands of miles of 
distance, countless ages of tradition, extreme 
contrasts of climate, separated Rabindra 
from the English people. Yet the human 
heart is one; and his message would 
be as true for them, and win its way 
among them, as it had already found an 
entrance into the love and affection of 
Bengal. It would do this, I could prophecy, 
because it was simple, because it was pure, 
because it was universal. With such 
thoughts as these I sat and listened ‘till 
nearly midnight and then took my 
departure. 

I remember how immeasurably happy I 
was that’ night as] went away. The new 
wine of Rabindra’s poetry had intoxicated 
me. I had only seen tiny extracts before; but 
the recital which’! had heard that evening 
was the full measure, pure and undiluted. It 
was an experience something not unlike 
that of Keats, when he came for the first 
time upon Chapman’s translation of 
Homer,— 

‘Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken, 

Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific,—and all his men 

Looked at each other with a wild surmise,—: 

Silent upon a peak in Darien.’ : 

I walked back along the.side of Hamp- 
stead Heath with H. W. Nevinson but 
spoke very little. I wanted.to be alone 
and think in silence of the wonder and the 
glory of it all. When I had left Nevinson I 
went across the Heath. The night was cloud- 
less and there was something of the purple 
of the Indian atmosphere about the sky, 
which made my mind travel thither. The 
stars looked down in -silence as if longing 
There all 
alone, I could at last think out the wonder 
of it,—the wonder of the unity of the uni- 


‘versal -human heart, the mystery of the One 
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Spirit of the human race. Cold words they 
seem as | put them down on paper—an 
empty truism some one might call them. 
Yet Rabindra that night had made them no 
cold, empty truism to me, but a burning 
reality. And therefore I needed solitude to 
work into thought, and store in memory, 
the émotions that had been stirred. 

I heard of Rabindra after that from time 
to time,— his being ‘lionized’ by London 
literary men, the public dinners that had 
been given in his honour, the. public recita- 
tion of his poems which had taken place 
whereat he was obliged himself to be 
present. 

T rejoiced at the honours which were 
heaped upon him: I was delighted to think 
of the new glory he had brought to India, 
his Motherland; but I could not help being 
at the same: time a littlé anxious. From 
all that 1 had seen of him that evening I 
could feel how: burdensome to his retiring 
nature this open glare of the world’s 
praise must be. 
words, was 

No plant that grows on mortal soil 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad:rumour lies, 


But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of-all judging Jove. 


The physical strain of all that was hap- 


- pening, I also felt, would be very great. and 


he had come to England for health. . . 

- .I could not rest without seeing him again, 
and made a special journey from Cambridge 
to London for that purpose. I found that, 
my surmise was true. He was looking ill 
and worn and he told me he could:not bear 
the strain much longer. “I must get awar,” 


he said to me, with.pathetic emphasis, “ I” 


must get quiet. I have been used so much 
to quiet, | cannot bear this. People are very 
kind. But this publicity is drying up all 
that is in me. I must get away and rest 
and be quiet.” . 


I told him of a personal friend: of my own 
who was living in the beautiful, unspoilt 
English country, miles away from any town 
or railway station, and asked him to come 
with me and stay there. I spoke of my 
friend’s little children who would welcome 
him and the simple villagers of the country- 
side such as Wordsworth loved. His eyes 
lighted up, and he promised me to come 


and remain through the whole month of 


His fame, to quote Milton’s . 


-before he would go to me. 


_ the country lanes and 
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August. In afew daysI went down again 
to London to accompany’ him on the 
journey. His daughter-in-law also went 
with us. It was the Bank Holiday season and: 
Euston Station was a maelstrom of traffic. 
With the greatest difficulty I managed. to 
find seats for my companions. I noticed that 
all through the long train journey Rabin- 
dra sat, with his eyes closed, wrapt in me- 
ditation, At. Stafford we had to change our 
train and passed into another whirl of traffic. 
But the trying journey was over at last 


=| 


and we were met at the station by my 


friend. The rain was pouring down in 
torrents and during a great part of the 
next few days the storms continued. 
Principal Rudra and his daughter were 


staying at the house and gave the poet a. 


true Bengali welcome. With our host-and 
hostess Kabindra was at once at ease. 


He # 





was supremely happy also with theirchildren, 


who made friends with him from the-very . 


first as if by instinct. He was most attach- 
ed to a baby boy, my own. godson, who 
would consent to be nursed by. him long 


eyes would look into the -poet’s face with a 
solemn wonderment, and then his mouth 
would break into a smile as he pulled 
Rabindra’s beard and played with him. 
They were never tired of one another,—the 
baby and the poet. 

The. villagers were at first surprised. to 


see'Rabindra among them in his Bengali * 
‘dress which he never abandoned. He would 


bow to them courteously’ as he passed; and 
very soon the strangeness of his presence: 


. passed away and they ‘began to talk with 
whim and. greet him as he went by. He. 


went into theit homes and into the village 
school and church, and became for the 
time being a part of ‘the village life. He 
loved to go-walks, when it was fine, along 
across the’ fields, 
From the first day onwards his spirit 
revived. As Tennyson said of Hallam,— 

He shook to all the liberal air 

The dust and din and steam of town. 

To me it wasa golden time, a time of 
the growth of a deep reverence and affection 


The baby’s 


about .which I scarcely dare to speak. I . 


understood the heart of India 
days as I had never done before. In the 
evening, when the children had gone to rest 
and our meal was ended, he would sing 


in those: 


us his own: songs in Bengali, telling us 
beforehand what their subject was. We were 
all ‘India-lovers’ in‘that circle. My friend 
had only been prevented by ill health from 
coming out to India as one of the Cambridge 
University Brotherhood in Delhi. We 
would talk about India and ask questions 
‘of the poet to our hearts’ content. The 
subject that was most often on Rabindra’s 
lips was his school at Bolpur .and_ the boys 
he had left behind there.’ They were 
always uppermost in his thoughts. On 
other nights he would play games with us, 
enjoying them as heartily as the youngest of 
the party. The early morning, up till 
breakfast time, he spent in the quiet of his 
own room. 
.. The days went by all too quickly and I 
" was obliged to leave for a week-end to give 
a lecture to University Extension students in 
Cambridge hoping to return and find him 
still there. But this was not to be. The 
weather became suddenly almost as cold as 
winter, and the rain was incessant. The 
village was a thousand feet above the sea 
and exposed to the wind. The air proved 
too bleak for Rabindra and he was advised 
by the doctor to go south. He went to Mr. 
Rothenstein’s country house in Gloucester- 
shire where the air was much warmer. In 
September he was obliged to return again 
to London and lived close to South Ken- 
sington Station. ee 
‘During the remainder of Rabindra’s time 
in England he went continually to Mr. 
Rothenstein’s studio in Hampstead to sit 
for his portrait, A very beautiful. pencil 
drawing by the artist is reproduced in the 
English edition of Gitanjali. The volume 
itself is dedicated to. W. Rothenstein, and 
deservedly so, for he was the originator of 
the proposal that it should be published and 
did much to further it. He has shown also 
ina thousand ways his devotion to India and 
. India’s greatest poet. In one of Mr. Roth- 
enstein’s pictures the figure of Rabindra 
is placed among a stream of pilgrims.’ He 
is the leader of the band. The figure is very 
beautiful indeed. The large portrait also, 
which is now finished, is full of feeling 
and delicacy and beauty. The soul of the 
artist is in every line of the work. Mr, 
Rothenstein told me that, if it came out 
successfully, he would be ready to make a 
replica and present it to Calcutta. I'saw 
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his original work when it was very near 
completion and there can be no doubt of its 
success. The subject is very simply arrang- 
ed. The baékground is'a pale greenish 
hue, devoid of any ornament or line. - The 
poet is seated in meditation. He wears an 
ochre robe, placed loosely in folds round 
his shoulders. His eyes are gazing into the 
distance with a faraway look. His hands 
are folded. I was often in London during 
September and the first part of October 
and used to go with Rabindra to Mr. 
Rothenstein’s studio at Hampstead, and | 
watch the painting asit grew under the 
artist's hand. Mr. Rothenstein would 
talk, as he worked, about his one visit ‘to 


‘India which had made such an impres- 


sion upon his life and given him his first 
introduction to the poet. = 
It is a strange thing,—I cannot yet ac- 
count for it clearly to myself, but itis true,—- 
that there are some rare spirits who, come 
to India from the West and at once enter 
into her life by a kind of instinct, becoming 
one with her in love. It is a case of love 
at first sight and very wonderful to wit- 
ness. Sister Nivedita was one of these; 
Mr. Rothenstein is another. This instinct 
of affection is .immediately returned by 
Indians themselves. Love’ answers in full 
measure to love. In what deep region of the 
sub-conscious mind lies this latent affection 
that is ready to kindle in a moment ?. Psycho- 
logists may never be able to tell us; but, 
wherever it may. be, it points, I believe, to 
the underlying unity of India and Europe; 
to a common ancestry in the prehistoric past 
which gives this immediate and singular 
sense of kinship to-day. , 


Matthew Arnold has given ‘for all time 
the splendid simile of the islands which 
once formed one continent though now- 
parted asunder. They still, he says, feel 
deep down beneath the surface the links 
of the common rock foundations binding 
them together :— ° . 


Yes! in the sea of life enisled 

’ With echoing straits between us thrown’ 

* Dotting the shoreless watery wild 

. -We mortal millions live alone . . . 
But when the moon their hollows lights, 
And they are swept by balms of spring, a0 
And in theit glens on starry nights oo 
The nightingales divinely sing... P astacsees 
Oh! then a longing like despair 
Is to their farthest caverns sent, - 
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For surely once, they feel, we were — 
Parts of a single continent. 

May it not be that, among nations once 
sprung from a common stock, the ancient 
trés, of kinship still survive beneath the 
stitface ? May it not be that in each genera- 
tion there are some spirits whose latent 
instincts are suddenly roused by contact 
with a new, yet kindred world of thought 
and feeling,~-a world which is-not really 
new but old’as the hills? However this may 
be; there can be no doubt that those 
who have this instinct do more to bind the 
different peoples together than any other 
single cause. 

I, for one, believe that this theory of 
soul-kinship in the past is far truer than the 
shallow misquotation of Rudyard Kipling’s 
verse about the Fast and West 
meeting: They are visibly meeting every 
“day, and these strange stirrings of mutual 
recognition are coming more and more to 
the surface. They may find even clearer 
expression if -only they are not stifled by 
insular prejudice on the one hand and the 
reaction of resentment on the other. 

I have ‘dwelt upon this point at some 
length, because it came home to me with 
over-whelming force, from the Indian side, 
in the case of Rabindra . himself. 


love at first sight the best English character- 
istics. No word ever fell- from his ips of 
hasty criticism of what he saw around him. 
He had come across the seas to understand 
the good in English life, and he saw it with 
open vision. As an immediate result of 
this, there were few Englishmen who met 
him who were not at once attracted by 
him. A kinship of spirit seemed to spring 
up of its own accord between him and them. 
A beautiful instance of this was that of 
an old invalid inmate of the house in 
South Kensington where the poet lived. 
The old man used to sit outside the door 
in the sunshine, when at rare intervals 
during last year’s wet summer the sun 
appeared. Rabindra never passed him 
without a kindly word and the old man’s 
face would light up with pleasure as he 
saw him coming and he would keep him 
by his side as long as he could in conver- 
sation, The other inmates of the house 
meant little to the lonely old invalid, but 
Rabindra’s presence was like a ray of 


never — 


He ae 
seemed to appreciate by..instinct and to’ ~ 


human sunshine. This spiritual: kinship 
is not, of course, so difficult to account 
for in one whose nature is so wide-and 
all embracing as Rabindra’s,. but it -is 
noteworthy -all the same as an expression 
of the truth I am trying to emphasise. 
Another point also comes out clearly. 
about which great misunderstanding exists. 
Those who love India passionately, as Sister 
Nivedita did,.are accused of changing their 
nature, of ‘Indianising’ themselves, ‘as 
though that were the secret of their attrac- 
tion. - In reality..nothing could ‘be further 
from the ‘truth. The Englishman, who pos- 
sesses this instinct of attraction for India, is 
not less English on that account. The best 
sides of his English nature expand, rather 
than contract. In the same way the Indian 
who learns to appreciate England to the 
full, by sympathy and love, does not become 
less Indian, but rather the reverse. Rabin- * 


.dra in England was Indian to the heart’s’ 


core. Who could doubt it fora moment? 
But he seemed instinctively to go at ‘énce 
to the beart of true English life, and to 
-be able to make English nature expand and 
unfold itself in response to his presence, 
whether in the homes of the cultured or in 
‘the dwelling ‘of the simple poor. 
My short furlough in England was’fast 
drawing to its close. I was due to leave i 
Marseilles by, ‘the. middle of October. : 
stayed fora time with Mrs. Gupta and - 
good friend Major Sinha and his family 
(who occupied a boarding home together 
at Ealing) in order.to be near Rabindra 
during the last days. Mrs. Gupta was my 
hostess and told.me to regard the house 
as my Indian home, where I could come 
and go without formality. I used to take . 
her at her word and run up fora night from - 
Cambridge, when any opportunity occurred, 
and call at South Kensington the next morn- 
ing. The proofs of. ‘Gitanjali’ were now 
coming in from the press, and I was able to 
go through them all twice over from begin- 
ning to end with Rabindra himself. This 
took up many mornings. In the afternoon 
we would meet at Mr. Rothenstein’s house 
and then I would hurry away by the even- 
ing train back to Cambridge. 

Rabindra told me much, during these last 
days, of his own life and of the history of the 
literature of his own'country.. From all that 
he thus told me, and from all that I saw 
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with my own eyes, I was able to’ aaeatad 
both the truth concerning the poet’s ‘Re- 
naissarice’ spirit which Yeats had described, 
and also the incompleteness of that descrip- 
tion, Rabindra, itis true, rejoiced in the 
many-sidedness of human life to the full. 
Just as the play of dazzling sunlight was a 
‘joy to. him, which he was never tired of 
watching: so the dazzling variety of the 
play of. human life was to him an unending 
wonder and delight. On this side he is the 
true prophet of the Indian Renaissance with 
its bewildering play of new forces. But he 
is far more than this. Just as Shakespeare 
and Milton represented the Renaissance 


_ spirit of Europe, while reaching, each in his- 


own way, the universal note beyond it: so 
also Rabindra, in his own way, reaches the 
universal, and is not merely a poet of the 
- age.’ . Parte 

As far.as I am able instinctively to judge 
from my present knowledge, Rabindra 
appears to arrive at the universal, ‘not like 
Shakespeare by many different roads, but 
always by the one pathway of simplicity. 
The simplest human affections, the child- 
-heart of . the young and innocent, the 
simiplest domestic joys and sorrows, the 
purest and simplest yearnings of the soul for 
God,—these go to form the unity towards 
which Rabindra’s poetic utterance is striv- 
ing.. This unity of pure simplicity | find 
in Gitanjali, and the message is for England 
as well as India; for the centuries to come 
as well as the present age. It isa universal 
spirit, not a Renaissance spirit only. 

The last day came. I was feeling tired 
and ill and worn out, for the strain of 
‘incessant engagements and journeyings to 
and fro had been very great, but the hours 
spent with him that day will never fade 
from my memory. We worked together at 
the book all the morning till the time came 


forme to pay some farewell calls at the- 


India Office. In the afternoon we met again 
at Mr. Rothenstein’s. Dr, Brajendra Nath 
Seal was there also and my meeting with 
him gave an added happiness to the day. I 


had long wished to meet him and had admired 
him at a distance for his great and massive 
learning. Now the opportunity had been 


‘given me at last to see him face to face. 


The afternoon wore on. We were seated 
near the window looking down upon the 
mist and smoke that rose above the laby- 
rinth of London streets. Here and there 
a church spire lifted itself above the mist 
and the great buildings of the centre of the 
city loomed in the distant haze. But we 
ourselves were back in thought in India 
speaking together of the past and présent 
and looking forward to the future. I was 


-urging Rabindra, when he returned, to let 


me teach him to read Homer and the Greek’ 
Classics; and [ was promising him in my 
turn to get forward with Bengali so that 
he might be able to teach me to appreciate 
his own poems in the original. As far as 
I was able to judge, the poetry of Homer 
and the great Greek dramatists, representing 
the Aryan spirit in one of its earliest phases 
would appeal to Rabindra’s own spirit 

In three weeks’ time Rabindra was in- 
tending to be in America and I should be 
back at Delhi. More than ten thousand 
miles of sea and land would have separated 


‘us. Yet so wonderful is the ease of modern 


travel that we talked on as if we should be 
only a few hours distant and could meet .as 
a matter of course. 

We had tea with Mrs. Rothenstein. The 
children came in and ran at once’ to greet 
Rabindra,. who had become one of the 
family, loved specially by the children. All 
was fun and merriment for the time being. 
Then a few-more words of intimate talk 
together and the time had come for me to 
leave for Cambridge. We said farewell 
again and again, and he gave me the 
assurance of his affection. I was humbled 
to the dust with the knowledge that his 
friendship had been granted to me, and all 
the weariness and tiredness I had felt 
throughout the day had vanished in the 
joy which that knowledge brought with it. 
DELHI. C. F. Anprews. 
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“CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY CHAIRS AND READERSHIPS 


A’ “esteemed correspondent” who is.evi- 
dently competent to speak on the 

subject thus pathetically gives ex- 
pression to his feelings in the columns of the 
World and New Dispensation on the newly 
created university chairs and readerships :— 


“We have here a grand, if somewhat expensive pro- 
_ gramme and if only our young men could or would 
take advantage of it, we should see a Calcutta School 
of Pure Mathematics and of Indian Historical Re- 
search ina very few years, I'am afraid, however, 
the procedure adopted by the Calcutta University is 
wholly beside the mark, - 

“These gentlemen will make some researches them- 
selves, The lectures which Dr. Forsyth proposes to 
deliver, will moreover (so I understand) even deal with 


epoch-making discoveries—but, where shall we get the’ 


student that will benefit by and take advantage of them 
and devote himself to pursuits that they are intended 
to encourage? It seems to me that the University of 
Calcutta has failed to appreciate the almost pathetic 
anxiety, our students often show, shortly after they 
take their degrees, before the trials of life dull their 
higher intellectual aspirations to devote themselves to 
research! A more judicioususe of their resources might 
have enabled work to be done that would have been a 
veritable asset to the intellectual life of the country, 
‘And I can only say, much as we appreciate the honour 
of having so distinguished a mathematician as Uni- 
versity Reader, it is being too_dearly bought in view 
of the strictly limited resources of our University. 


“What is true of Pure Mathematics is still more 
emphatically true of Indian History. Sanskrit Re- 
searches by European scholars have not waited for the 
creation of a Calcutta University Chair. This Univer- 
sity, therefore, is not called upon to encourage such re- 
search but it is called upon to encourage such research 
among its own students. And I hold that this will not 
be secured by the appointment of a much younger 
European Savané than Dr. Thibaut, I may note in 
passing, that Dr. Thibaut’s contributions so far to 
Indian History have been xzl, but that, perhaps, is a 
mere detail, What I am concerned with is the surest 
way of creating a school of Indian Historical Research 
in association with the University of Calcutta itself and 
for that the Univérsity has taken a step which, for 
seven long years, will preclude its making an effective 
provision.” 


We are entirély at one with the above 
writer’s weighty remarks. -We further learn 
from the notice issued by the Registrar that 
Dr. Forsyth will lecture only for one month 
from the zoth January, 1913 to 20th Feb- 
ruary following, and if our information is 


correct the new university reader will be - 


given £600 0r Rs. 9,000 plus passage, &c., 
z.e., close upon Rs. 12,000. “The lectures,” 
we are told, “are intended mainly for the 
benefit of graduates engaged in research 
work or of those who wish to prosecute 
special studies in Mathematics”. We ask 


‘in all seriousness how many such students 


will be forthcoming? Dr. Forsyth is cer- 
tainly anameto conjure with. But how 
many will be able to follow him on the 
most .abstruse subject of the ‘theory of 
functions of two complex variables?’ ~ Pos- 
sibly none. . 7 
The appointment of Mons. Frechet fo 
the Hardinge Chair of Higher Mathematics 


for 3 years ata salary of Rs. 15,000 per” 


annum will, we are afraid, be productive of 
little good. There is no question of. the 
eminent attainments of the French ‘mathe- 
matician. The point is: how many will 
profit by his lectures? gg per cent. of our 
students who attend the university lectures 
do. so with a specific object, namely, the 
passing of an. examination. We have 
already in our midst men like Dr. Cullis, 
Dr. D. N. Mallik or Dr. Syamadas Mukherjee, 


who are eminently qualified to teach. It. 


might be urged that the time of these gentle- 


4 


} 


men is fully occupied with delivering ordi-. - 


nary lectures and that their routine work is. 


not calculated to inspire or stimulate ~re- 
search. But the importation of the Euro- 
pean professors at. a prohibitive cost will 
not mend matters. Our students or at any. 
rate the most intellectual portion of. them 
are proverbially poor; what is really wanted 
is the foundation of fellowships for the most 
deserving scholars so that at the end-of their 
academic career they may devote themselves 
to their favourite subjects and as the num- 
ber of such young men ‘is necessarily very 
limited they should be furnished with funds 
to proceed to Cambridge or to Germany 
and learn at the feet of eminent men who 
have made their- mark and on their return 
they may be appointed ‘as University Pro- 
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fessors. The University authorities seem to 
be anxious to dazzle the public at large by 

.the glamour of some big names and to‘add 
to its prestige. But this is being secured at 
too dearacost. We are going to pay too 
much for the whistle, as poor Richard would 
say. An American University with a Car- 
negie or a Rockfeller or any other multimil- 
lioniare at its back may indulge in the 
luxury of importing some specialists for a 
time but with our poor resources and still 
poorer materials to work upon we can ill 
afford to do it. Our resources are going to 
be frittened away in costly pageants. 


The appointment. of Dr. Thibaut to 
the chair of ancient Indian History 
appears to us to be still more exceptionable. 
The learned Doctor has-won reputation as an 
authority on ancient Hindu Astronomy and 

‘Mathematics in general but we have’ not 
heard of any contributions of his to ancient 
Indian History and Epigraphy.’ Indeed, Sir 
Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar towers head 
and shoulders above him in this field; but 
probably he is precluded by his advanced 
age from undertaking any onerous duties. 
Moreover, Dr. Thibaut is bidding fair to be 
a septuagenarian and we doubt very much 
if he will be in a position to inspire and 


stimulate the spirit of research. In connec- 
tion with the foundation of Chairs 
in our Universities another important 
consideration should not be overlooked. 


A European, however well-intentioned he 
may be, livesin India in a world of his 
own—there is a wide gulf separating him 
and his pupils. Outside the class-room there 
is very little intercourse betureen him and 


and his students and therefore his personal- . 


ity counts for little; of Dr. Thibaut es- 
pecially it has never been heard that he ever 
had any cordial and intimate relations with 
his students. He has been much_ too 
reserved. - 


- To us it appears that the Vice-Chancellor 
and the Syndicate would have been better - 
advised if they had confined their choice 
to.indigenous products. Pandit Haraprasad 
Sastri, C. I. E., has materially added to our 
knowledge of ancient India. His researches. 
have filled up the gaps in many obscure 
and dark chapters in the pages of ancient 
Indian history and his discovery of living 
Buddhism in Bengal has elicited the 
admiration of European scholars Pro- 
fessor Jadunath Sarkar’s scholarly attain- 
ments in the field of the history of India 
in the Mogul period, specially under 
Aurangzib, are too well known to. need 
recapitulation. His volumes on _ India 
under Aurangzib will, we venture to hope, 
be a unique production. Surely, aman like 
him ought to have been invited tofill a 
University Chair. Medizeval India should 
not. have been~ excluded from the scope 
of studies. © 

As we have already said it should be the 


foremost aim of our Universities to 
encourage indigenous talents and from 
this -point of view the claims of Dr. 


Ganesprasad, who is a devoted student of 
Mathematics, should not have been over- 
looked. 

. We have written the above more in sorrow 
than in anger. No Vice-Chancellor of an 
Indian University has ever acted more 
devotedly and whole-heartedly than Sir 
Asutosh.h We know that the interests 
of his University are as near and dear 
to him as are the ruddy drops of his 
heart. But an imperative call of duty 
urges us to raise a voice of protest. Sir. A. 
T. Mukherji and his advisers have, we fear, 
taken a step in the wrong direction. The 
cry has been reiterated that our University 
is not a teaching University and now we 
are going to have one with a vengeance, 


X. Y¥, Z. 


EMIGRATION TO THE BRITISH COLONIES 


: few months ago, | had occasion to con- 
. tribute a small article styled the 
“Indians in British Guiana” to the 


illustrated Hindi magazine “Saraswati,” In_ 


‘that contribution after giving a little descrip- 
tion of the place, I pointed out the necessity 
of the emigration of educated Indians such as 
Barristers, Doctors and other highly educated 
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Indeed I 


invitation for 


persons to the British colonies. 
went so far as to extend an 
British Guiana to the abovementioned 
intending emigrants. After the appearance 
of that article and its reproduction in other 
vernacular papers a great number of 
letters were addressed to me from various 
places in India, but these were mostly 
from people who are unfit to do anything in 
their own country and therefore still less 
fit to achieve anything in foreign lands. 
Such persons are doomed to serve in the 
British colonies as indentured immigrants 
and 
able. ; 

It is with the intention of warning these 
people and other ignorant and altogether 
uneducated people who fall victims to the 
cunning recruiting agents in India and thus 
unknowingly become deported for life (torn 
asunder by a distance of some ten thousand 
miles from their dearest and nearest relations 
to suffer a life of base servitude and misery) 
that Iam writing these few lines. If the 
leaders of the country would take it into 
their heads to.devise means to stop by agita- 
tion the present emigration system, which 
is nothing but .semi-slavery, they would 
really relieve their fellow countrymen ofa 
great distress; and will well deserve the 
gratitude of the hundreds. of thousands of 
souls who daily suffer. 

A brief description of the coolie-re- 
cruiting system in India is wanted here 
to enlighten our fellow countrymen how 
under their very noses thousands of their poor 
people are, so to say, kidnapped ‘every day. 
In India there are recruiting offices in 
almostsall large towns, the chief of them 
being Cawnpore, Lucknow, Agra, Ajmer, 
Benares, Muthra, Calcutta, etc. Here there 
are some people always roaming about 
in the streets (like birds-of-prey in the sky) 
looking very slyly fora suitable victim. 
As soon as they see an ignorant-looking, 


able-bodied and strongly-built young indivi-.- 


dual apparently without work—walking 
leisurely they approach him. Some questions 
are put as to the nature of his work in the 
town and if they find him a home-sick 
person and one trying to get any work he 
can, they entrap him there and then, 
He is taken to the nearest sweetmeat shop, 
offered sweets, milk, puri and fruits and 
promised work in Calcutta at twelve annas 


the fate of these is far from desir-- 
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per diem for it. .Even an intelligent and 
educated person would not be able to 
refuse such a nice offer—not to speak of an 
ignorant villager who never in his life. has 
handled a rupee even after working half a 
week or sometimes a full week. When 
these agents have caught a good many -of 
such foolish victims, they send them to the 
Head Emigration Depot in Calcutta, Here 
they are kept till a sufficiently large number 
to make.a ship-load is mustered up. .In the 
meantime they are made to sign a bond 


. (or make a cross if they can’t read.and write) 


and if any attempts are made to get away 


from the Depot (if any of them chance to © 


know the real state of affairs) they are 


threatened with flogging and so have to 


keep their mouth shut. 

I will omit the description of the way 
they are kept on the steamer and leave 
it to the imagination of your readers 
to think what kind of time a person can 
have when he is on board a vessel: with'a 
thousand or more people, all of whom are 


*« 


to sleep side by side, eat side by side and ~ 


can scarcely have any. room. 
about. 


After their arrival in the colonies they are 
all put up in the Immigration Depot and‘ 


examined by the medical officer ‘of health. 
The Immigration agent and his clerks now 
assign them to the various sugar plantations 
according to the demand of the planters 
and managers of those places. 

After his advent on the estate the - poor 
immigrant, gracefully called ‘a coolie” 
here comes to know the real nature of his 
work, 

When he is face to face with the hard 
soil of the sugar fields, with a shovel fork 
and cutlass in his hand he realises what a 
fate awaits him. for a long and monotonous 
period of five years. ‘There is no considera- 
tion of birth or education. It is imperative 


that he should reach the field by six o’clock’ 
_in.the morning and 


so he must cook 
his food before that early hour. He must 
be an early riser and very hard worker. No 
pretence-of sickness can help him to stay 
away from work. During the period of his 
indenture there are only 3 places for him—(1) 
The field with his implements of agriculture ; 


(2) The Hospital, if he is seriously sick; or 


(3) The Prison,-if he is an absentee. 


to a : 


No sensible man will complain ofthis cone . 


: 
i 
i 
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trymen being worked hard and made into 
good cultivators and agriculturists, but the 
insults and oppression that they are sub- 
jected to at the hands of the overseers, who 
are mostly ‘London boys and half-castes 
from the colony,:are unbearable. The 
filthy language that these so-called ‘ Lords 
of all they survey,’ use is beyond all decency. 
Every kind of slummy word that can be 
imagined is used for these poor “ cooliés.” 
This is a brief description ofthe work and 
the treatment on the cane-fields. 
paid and the “general treatment’ at home 
are still worse and need commenting upon. 
There is no doubt that a hard-working and 
strong man can learn a shilling or twelve 
annas a day easily, but what is the value 
-of these twelve lannas i in the colonies? To 
us even less than one-fourth the amount 
seems to have ai higher comparative - value 
in India than in the colonies. The prices 
of food stuffs and other necessaries of life 


are so high that more than a shilling a day . 


per head is required to keep body and soul 

‘together. For! the information of the 
readers I am quoting some of the prices 
from a local daily paper :— 


Potatoes 2annas perda seer: 
Rice °’ .., &annas peri seer, 

. Onions. 3annas per} seer, 
flour Mannas perl seer. 
Dal ‘A annas per 3 seer, 
Masala 6 annas per 4 2 seer, 
Ghee . Efannas per ‘seer: * 


Now one can imagine what a ‘shilling of 
12 annas means in those places. Some- 
tines when the dry weather is prolonged 
the prices of, the provisions increase im- 
mensely and | the wages remain the same. 
If any attempts are made to approach the 


planters or managers to lay any grievances - 


before. them {nothing is materially done to 
redress them./ If the starving “coolies” show 


any unwillingness to work or resent’ their, 


treatment by the estate authorities and try 
to approach the Immigration Agent General, 
they are treated as rioters and agitators. In 
some cases they are shot and have to sacri- 
fice a ‘soul or two out of their ranks, if not 
more, as in. the recent Lusignan Riot 


case. Any ringleaders, if at all selected, are 


< 


i 
i 
: 
i 

i 

{ 

! 
I 
: 

: 
} 
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The wages . 


sent to prison and flogged (for such is the 
law about the immigrants) for creating a 
riot. - Lately some cases of complaints 
about the wages have become too frequent 
and so the number of persons punished has 
also increased. So far as the civilized world 
is concerned flogging is considered as bar- 
barous and antiquated but still one sées it 
here and Indians are the victims. This re- 
minds us of the old days of slavery, but such 
is the lot of immigrants in these days of 
light too. 

-t have to say only a few words more 
about the general treatment meted out to 
them, their religion, their Hindu law of 
marriage and inheritance of property, and 
their wives.and children. Their religion is 
paganism (so attempts are made to make 
them Christians by the missionaries), 


The Hindu law of marriage and inheri- 
tance isnot recognised here and so their 
children are regarded as illegitimate (if they 
are offsprings of these marriages), their wives 
as concubines and so they can run away 
whenever they like and the law cannot 
compel them to return to their husbands. 
As regards their daughters and sisters they 
are regarded asthe best concubines to be 
kept by the overseers and the half-caste 
niggers. 

Such is briefly the fate of the poor Indian 
who is deported from India for life. For, 
mind you there is no pfovisioti to give them 
a return passage at the end of the inden- 
ture-period. ° 


After reading these few and plain facts 
about the miserable state of their fellow 
countrymen, if our compatriots in India and 
those that lead us would not make any 
attempts to put a stop to the system of 
indentured emigration or rather the system 
of slavery under that disguised name, all 
of them, whatever their rank, position or 
intellectual calibre, would deserve to be 
treated as slaves everywhere. 


Ram NaRAIN SHARMA, L L.M.S. 


George Town, 
British Guéana, 
_SoutH AMERICA. 
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THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION OF 1886° 


N view of Lord Islington’s Royal Com- 
mission which will commence its 
sittings at Madras on the 8th January, 

we reproduce below-some questions and 
answers from Vol. VI (relating to Bengal) 
of the proceedings of Sir Charles Aitchison’s 
Public Service Commission, which held its 
sittings at Calcutta for the examination of 
witnesses in the early part of 1887. From 
the interrogatories framed by the Royal 
Commission it appears that the present 
Commission, like its .predecessor,: will 
concern itself mainly with the Indian Civil 
Service, and in particular, with such details 
as the age of admission, the prospects and 
gradation of the service, and leave and 
pension rules. There are one .or two 
questions about the desirability or otherwise 
of holding the examination simultaneously 
in England and India, and the proportion 
of “natives of India” who. may be admitted 
to the cadre of the Indian Civil Service. 
A comparison of the questions framed: by 
the Commission of 1886 with these questions 
discloses thefact that the present enquiry 
covers much the same ground as the one 
held more than a quarter of a century ago. 
In the mass of evidence collected by the 
earlier Commission most of the subjects now 
under discussion were considered from every 
possible point of view and a perusal of the 


proceedings shows that little that is new. 


can, even after this lapse of time, be added 
to what has already been urged for or 
against all the various points raised. Lord 
Morley, in one of his Indian speeches, express- 
ed himself to the effect that a diligent search 
of the archives of the India office showed 
that all the problems that crop up from 
time to time in regard tothe administration 
of India had been examined ‘from’ all: sides 
and hardly any fresh argument could now 
be added to what had already been said in 
regard to any particular measure. A glance 
through the pages of the ponderous tomes 
embodying the proceedings of Sir Charles 


Aitchison’s Commission.amply demonstrates . 


aed 


the truth of this observation. In these 
circumstances, the wag cannot ‘be said to 
be far wrong who defined a Royal Commis- 
sion as a polite way of shelving a question 
which had attracted a good deal of public 
attention. Clearly therefore in the present 
case what was needed was not a new 
Commission, for in the opinion of Sir 
Archdale Earle, then Home Secretary, ‘the 
appointment of a new commission would 
merely mean waste of time and labour’, 


but a strong desire to do India justice, and. 
to .the. 


courage to give practical effect 


‘Na 


repeatedly declared policy of the Govern-. 


ment in the matter of the employment.of 
posts in the public service 


Indians to higher 


of the country. a 


The result of the last Commission, as we’ 


all know, proved most disappointing to the 


‘natives’ (this is the word invariably. used 
by the Commission of 1886 to denote 
Indians). A Madras paper. wrote of it at 
the time as follows :-~“'Fhe Commission is 4 
lamentable.error of judgment on. the part 
of the Viceroy (Lord Dufferin) while he 


departed at Poona from the usual placidity ~ 


of his demeanour and the customary 
moderation, of his language, and severely 
criticised the native papers that have 
regarded the Commission as a mere make- 
believe or sham. But the native papers 
are right, and the Viceroy is in a sense 
wrong;’ The Statesman, then under the 
editorship of Mr. Knight, while holding 
that Lord Dufferin had acted wisely in 


“appointing the Commission, said :—“The 


mistake that has ever been committed is 


the raising of hopes that the Governiment ° 


was not absolutely prepared to gratify.” 
No question appears to have been framed 
on the desirability of appointing Indians -to 
what are known as the Minor Civil Services, 


e.g., salt, excise, opium, telegraph, &c. A. 


large number of fairly well paid appoint- 
ments for which no severe qualifying tests 
are necessary, thus seem to have been left 
outside the scope of the Commission’s 


Ww, 


inquiry. We very much fear that, despite 
the. immense strides made by the ‘natives’ 
since 1886 in education, the assimilation of 
Western ideas and administrative fitness, 
the present Commission will prove as 
infructuous as its predecessor, however 
imposing the array of questions and search- 
ing the investigation. 

The proceedings of the last Commission 
have certain characteristics which cannot 
fail to strike the'eye. The witnesses who 
gave evidence favourable to Indian aspira- 
tions, were cross-examined at great length 
by the European members of the Commis- 
sion, and we regret toadd, one Mahomedan 
member also. Reactionary propositions, 
entirely at variance with the democratic 
spirit -of the West, 
witnesses for their| consideration. Some of 
. the members suggested as arguments against 
‘the introduction iof the competitive test, 
_that poor men, and men of low caste, would 
thereby find admission into the public 
service; others discovered an objection to 
foreign travel, régarded as essential by 
many, witnesses for qualifying for higher 





posts, in the supposed loss of préstige among’ 


orthodox ‘natives’ as its inevitable result. 
The fear of Bengali. predominance in the 


Civil: Service, and the alleged dislike of the. 
Mahomedans and'the warlike races among. 


the Hindus to be governed by them, were 
the otlier objections raised by the European 
members of the Commission.’ .Again, wit- 
nesses displayed the greatest nervousness in 
speaking out regarding the weak points of 
the Indian, Civil Service, while they spoke. 
of the defects of the Indian character not 
only with the utmost frankness, but also, it 
seems to us, with a great deal of exaggera- 
tion. To justify) European predominance 
in the higher branches of the public service, 
all sorts: of ‘irrelevant arguments were 
advanced, and they were credited with the 
possession of abstract and intangible virtues, 
the absence or presence of.which can never 
be verified. The Hon'ble H. Prinsep, 
a Civilian Judge of the High Court and 
the author of the recent article in the 
Nineteenth Century on the Vakil Raj, 
alarmed at the,unanimity of opinion as to 
the unfitness of the European judiciary and 
afraid of: the possibility of the judicial 
posts being lost to the Civil Service, did 
not hesitate to murder history and blacken 


| 


| 
i 





at 


were ‘set before the’ 
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a whole people by saying that “native 
officials should be always ‘subject. *to- 
supervision and are rarely fit for independent, 
positions”, though he, like another ultras ” 
conservative official, Mr. Beames, - Com: 
missioner of Berdwan: had to admit that 
the Indian members of the Civil Service 
they had known were as efficient as their 
European colleagues. Even a witness: of 
the position of Sir Comer Petheram, Chief 
Justice of Bengal, comparing District Jadges 
with Subordinate Judges, could not summon 
up courage to speak the right word for fear 
of offending the Civil Service, and could 
only say that the latter dealt with compli- 
cated matters of fact with more ‘ power’. 
than the Civilian Judges. Asked -to 
explain, he added ‘more accurately’? =to 
‘more powerfully’, but the attribute: of 
greater ability which this addition: suggest- 
ed was ‘left to inference and not expressly 
mentioned. "When the trend of evidence - 
seemed to favour the appintment of a large 
number of Indians in the higher walks of 
the public service, the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce issued’ a thundering resolution 
from which a few extracts have been given 
below. Now that another Commission 
has been appointed, the Pioneer has taken 
to the same trick, and given expression to. 
a sense..of uncertainty and alarm on the 
part of the Civit.Service, with the identical 
object of terrifying Lord Islington’s Com- 
mission into doing nothing but mark 
time. 

Mr, Finucane declared before the Commis: 
sion that the Civil. Service- was made for 
India and not India for the Civil Service 
and if the claims of the Service were’ 
inconsistent with the welfare of the country, 
the Civil Service must be sacrificed. But 
the general consensus of ‘opinion that 
Civilian District Judges obtain their train- 
ing inlaw at the expense of the litigant. 
public could not induce the Commission 
to recommend the small sacrifice involved 
in throwing open a proportion of the 
District Judgeships to members of the legal 
profession. Mr. Beames gave out the true 
reason with engaging frankness when he 
said in reply to a question by Justice Mitter: 
“YT would rather keep District Judgeships 
for Englishmen. There are a good number 
of Englishmen who want employment, 
and I would rather. give these SepoHatments 


Bo 


to’ Englishmen’ than to natives. I prefer 
my countrymen as you may prefer yours.” 
Then, as now, those members of the Civil 
Service who, like Messrs. Beveridge, Cotton 
and Hume, were not convinced that Indian 
human nature is endowed with a double 
dose of original sin, and wanted to grant 
the ‘natives’ a small instalment of justice, 
were elegantly described, as Mr. Hume 
puts it, as ‘dangerous lunatics’ and ‘ pesti- 
lent breeders of evil’. "The happy phrase, 
‘white Babus’, was not yet invented. 1 
the Royal Commission harbours any 
desire to do even partial justice to India, 
it must be prepared for a good deal of 
vigorous abuse. It is to be -seen whether 
the Commission will have the courage to 
ignore the abuse and do the right in scorn 
of consequence. 
Tue Inpian Crvit SeErviIce.- : 
Question 125. What has been the experi- 


“ence in your Province in regard to their 


“4 


work as public servants of 
Natives who have entered 
the “covenanted Civil Ser- 
vice through the competitive channel in 
England?—On the whole, decidedly 
favourable. 
Question 16. I consider that Backergunge 
under Babu Ramesh Chan- 
dra Dutt is as: efficiently 
administered as a district 
should be. : 


Bengal Govern- 
ment, 


The Hon’ble H. 
J..Reynolds, Mem- 
bér, Board of Re- 
venue, 


135-137. Ifyou have a competition in 
India for one third of the appointments in 
the Civil Service . . . do you think the 
successful candidates from any one province 


‘would preponderate?—A distinction must 


‘be drawn between the best men in a parti- 
cular province and the average state of 
education in-that province. It does not 
follow that the best man in the North West 
will not be equal to the best man in Bengal. 
Therefore in an examination of this kind 
you. may very well have a fair proportion 


‘of the appointments filled by the best men 


of each province, although the general 
level of education in one province may be 
much superior to that in other Provinces. 
129-131. Should additional facilities 
be given to natives for pro- 
ceeding to England and en- 
tering. the Indian: Civil 
Service by the channel:of the English com- 


Bengal Govern- 
ment. 
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petition ?—It is desirable that Natives should 
teceive such facilities, provided they do not 
lead to lowering the existing standard: of 
qualification for. home ‘candidates. The 
facilities desired are that the age should be 
raised to a maximum of 22 or 23, that 
Sanskrit and Arabic should be put on a par 
with Latin and Greek, and the principal- 
vernaculars should be marked as French 
and German, but the number of. these 
vernaculars to be ‘taken up by any. can- 
didate should be limited to two. . 

783. My opinion is that no Native should 


John Beames, be appointed to the Cove- 
rc. s. Commi-- nanted Civil Service. 
sioner, : 


803. Should any change be made in that : 


‘system ?—Absolutely none; unless it, be in 


the direction of preventing more effectually . 
the admission of Natives: — : 

812. If you take a Native and teach’ him ” 
English, he does not thereby acquire the 
qualities of an Englishman—courage, -de- 
terminatin, vigour, and other qualities which 
an Englishman possesses. . . . [donot_ 
think they (the Natives) possess the quali-- 
fications which fit them to be admitted into 
the Covenanted Civil Service. 

809. Have you served with any Native 
gentlemen who have been appointed to the 
convenantéd service ?— Yes, I have had two 
of them under me, and one is under me still, 

810. Mave you had any reason to ‘be 
dissatisfied with them ?~-None at all. 5 

823. Would there bé any objection to the 
appointment of Indians as District Judges? 
—I would rather keep District Judgeships 
for Englishmen. ‘There are a good number 
of Englishmen who want employment, and 
I would rather give these offices. to English- 
men than, to Natives. I prefer my country- 
men ‘as you may prefer yours (in reply to the 
Hon'ble Justice Mitter ). 

836. Are you aware that a statute was 
passed in 1833, that no one by reason of 
birth or descent was to be held incapable of 
any office or employment if. otherwise fit. 
Your views would be in direct contraven- 
tion of that pelicy?-—Yes. Let it be so. 

1221. | advocate identical and simultane- 

ous examinations in Eng- 
H.J.S. Cotton, jand and India, but in 
1.C.8,, Secretary, = 
Board of Revenue India it would be necessary 
to abandon the viva ‘voce 
examination. ar - 
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as Natives who have got 
into the Civil Service are 
concerned, has it been a 
guccess?—I think, taken 
generally, those who have 
got in have done remark- 
ably well. 

1898. And if a! larger nnmber of Netoee 
were admitted, do you anticipate that it 
would affect the ,efficiency of the service or 
be in any way objectionable ?—No. 

2560. I shouldisay that the Civil Service 
was made for India, and 


1896. So far 


W. H. Grimley, 

1.0,8., Magistrate 

_ and Com mi s- 

sioner of Income 
Tax, 


M. Finucane, not India for the Civil Ser- 
M.A, I: G Sy 

Director,of Agri- vice, and if the satisfaction 
culture, of the just claims of the 


Civil Service is inconsistent 
with the welfareiof the country asa whole, 
the Civil Service must be sacrified to the 

, country. But [,do not think there is any 
“such i inconsistency, 

2900. | would' admit persons, of proved 
merit and ability who are 


_GBaul Advocate members of the legal pro- 
“General. ‘fession to the Judicial 


‘Branch of the covénanted 
Civil Service, «| lam very clearly of 
opinion that the time has now arrived 
when professional persons should alone be 
entrusted with the administration of law. 
2937. A covenanted Civilian would never 
be promoted to a District Judgeship ‘under 
your scheme ?—No. I would not put them 
there; they should look to commissionerships 
or the Board cf Revenue. 
2990. Have you. seen any of the young 
The Natives who have entered 


justices aes the Civil Service by the 
Prinsep, rcs, Channel of the competition 


in England ?—I have. 

2991. Have you seen their work ?—I have 
seen some of it. :In my experience some of 
them have been wery efficient. 

2992. Are they as efficient public servants 
as the. average of covenanted civilians ?— 
The men I have experience of certainly are. 

3869. You said that most judicial appoint- 
‘ments should be held by 
natives; you mean a large 
‘proportion ?—Yes, inclu- 
‘ding District Judgeships. 


J. Knox Wright, 
1c. s., Deputy 
Comin aioner. 


3870. Do you!not think that some small . 


Proportion should be held by Europeans-in 
the interests of|the Administration gener- 
ally ?—Not necessarily 80, 


Covenanted Civil Service—I would have 
two simultaneous and iden- 
tical examinations in Eng- 
land and India. . This ex- 
amination should be held 
at one centre only in India, and the exa- 
mination should be open to all Her Majesty’s 
subjects. 

(rt) “That the Senate desires to place on 
record its regret that the present limit of. 
age for entering the Indian Civil Service 
excludes from that service all graduates 
who have passed through a complete course 
of liberal education at this University.” 
_-(2) “Thata copy of the above resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the Public 
Service Commission for consideration.” 

Iagree generally in the view that the 
Indian Civil Service should 
be abolished. . . . It 
has now been decided (as 
I think rightly) that the 
European invaders should no longer mono- 
polise the Government of the country, that 
is, that the Indian Civil Service shall cease 
to exist. 

, II. 

Tue Statutory Civit SEeRvIcE. 

Question 60. The feeling among the 
educated or advanced class 
is against the statute itself, 
in so far as the statute em- 
bodies a separate system of appointment. 
Their wish is to enter in larger numbers 
the regular covenanted service. They think 
the Statutory Service is a half measure, 
which militates) against the Government 
fulfiling the above wish. They look upon 
the Statutory Service as inferior in status, 
and specially as involving the appointment 
to particular posts, and thus conferring no 
vight to promotion pari passu with the 
covenanted members of the service. They 
look upon it as unfavourable ‘to their own 
class, inasmuch as it allows of selection, 
instead of enforcing competition. 

83. The tests are too severe, and the work 
is too hard, to make the service attractive 
to young men of means and considerable 
social position. | 

85. Has experience shown that the statu- 
tory civilians ‘of aristocratic family are as 
punctual and regular in their duties as 
those selected from other classes ?—Experi- 
ence has shown the reverse, 


F, J. Rowe, In- 
dian Educational 
Service. 


H, [Luttman 
Johnson, oe s., 
Commissioner, 


Bengal Govern- 
ment. 
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2553. Those of the Statutory Civilians 


M. .. Finucane, Who were selected mainly 
M.A, ICS. on considerations of social 
Director of Agri- status, generally failed from 
culture, ° ¢ 


want of intellectual capa- 
city or for want of aptitude and inclination 
for work ;. while those who have not been 


selected with regard to these considerations 


would have generally won their way into 
the service by open competition. . 

" NoMINATION vs. COMPETITION. 
. Q. 245. No Natives are, it is believed, in 


Bengal Govern- 


~Ahient nation, except the higher 


classes, which regard that 
system as the only one which affords them 
a chance of getting,into the service. 

187. Ought not the uncovenanted service, 
equally with the covenanted service, to 
be. open to all natural born subjects of 
Her Majesty who possess the qualifications 
which may be from time to time prescrib- 
ed ?+-Certainly it ought, and if these services 
were- entered by competition, no excuse 

‘could be found for the present system, but 
under'a system of nomination the pressure 
applied to appoint an undue proportion 
of Europeans was thought to be injurious and 
led.to the absolute restriction which exists. 
~ 97. Do you think that in Bengal the con- 


The Hon'ble sideration of high family 
H. J. Reynolds, ‘or of respectable family 
Member, Board has little to do with the 
of Revenue. 


influence. such ‘an officer 
might exercise, supposing him to be other- 
wise qualified to fulfil his duties ?—I think 
so. I donot.think it matters much to what 
family or caste an officer belongs. 
- 367. 1 would abandon the requirement 
Sir Alfred Croft, that the candidate should 
Director of have aristocratic connec- 
Public  Instruc- ‘tions. That, in my opinion 
os oe is not the only test, nor is 
it a very certain test, of a man’s capacity 
to govern, or to inspire respect among 
those whom he governs. A better plan, I 
should say, would be to make the selection 
from among Masters of Art exclusively. 

845. Have you not found that the Natives 
: attach importance to res- 
pectability ?-They do, but 
I know men who are 
es Munsifs who are of exceed- 
ingly low origin, but yet are respected, 


John Béames, 
1.6. S., ° Commis- 
sioner, - 


favour of a system of nomi- ~ 


a 
- 857. Considering-the nomination lies in 
the hands of covenanted civilians in whom: 
you have the highest.confidence, why should. 
you fear jobbery ?—They are all human,—_ 
many may give way to weakness and prefer 
their friends or the sons of their friends. 

1056. | am in favour of perfectly open 
B. De rtecs, competition. It has occur- 
Joint Magistrate, ted to me very often that 

: the solicitude shown to 
benefit a particular class at the expense of 
others has its root-in a desire to benefit a 
particular individual who may have in- 
gratiated himself in some way or other with, 
and oftener still in a desire to injure a parti- 
cular class who may have become the subject 
of the displeasure of, the person who has the 
power of giving the appointments away. | I 
think a great deal too much is made of the 
dislike which the inhabitants of one. Province 
are said to feel at being placed under the 
administration of officers who belong to 
another Province. ot 

2609. I am opposed to nomination ; under. 

any circumstances it-means 
jobbery, and I am therefore 
opposed ‘to it. The best 
men ‘would get in by open 


M. Finucane, mM. 
aA, 1c.s. Director 
of Agriculture. 


competition. 
1886. Do you not apprehend that if this 
system were adopted, which 
would make four-fifths of 
the appointments depend 
‘upon competition, pure 
_. and simple, that a class of 
men might obtain: admission to a great 
extent, who asa class would not command 
the respect of the people: poor men, for 
instance, and men of low caste ?—I think 
the same class of men would get in as have 
hitherto got into the Civil Service. = 
2378. You say that the principal reason 
Maharajah Sir for recommending competi- 
Luchmessar tion in India is that some 
Singh Bahadur of of those who would wish to 
Darbhanga, compete are too poor to do 
so. Jf examinations were held in India, 
these poor people would havea chance of 
entering the highest service ?-—I de not 
think poverty should bea bar to entering 
the public service. . - 


W. H.’Grimley, 
L8,.c. Magistrate 
and Commissioner 
of Income Tax. 


4207. [t is impossible for them (the 
: ’ Government) isolated as 
ae O. Hume they: are, a: little group of 


foreigners-knowing next. to 


i. 


nothing of the people themselves, and quite 
- uncertain whom to trust ‘and from-whom to 
‘seek reliable advice—it is ‘impossible for 
them, I say, to make nominations of young 


-and untried men that -shall be generally - 


satisfactory. -- 
4300. Ido not} see why we need make 
any distinction ‘of race or creed in such 
matters. We do not in England look to see 
‘whether the number of Protestants and 
Catholics in the public service bear the 
same relations to each other that the total 
populations of each creed do. . Nor do we 
endeavour to prevent a greater proportion 
of ‘peer’s: Sons getting into our offices than 
that borne by the total’ number of peers to 
the total number of untitled persons. We 
take the best man we can get, and so we 
‘ought to do in India. 
—‘“Patronage! has undoubtedly great 
He J: chalney, scope, and has produced 
Esq. ; jamong candidates a race of 
: ‘patron-hunters who, with a 
. zeal deserving of a better cause, are inde- 
fatigable in this pursuit. This does not 
foster self respect, and does not find -favour 
with the best and ablest men of the influen- 
tial sections: dthers readily bow to the 
inevitable. Merit alone is of little avail: 
and. while meritiand favour combined ensure 
rapid promotion, favour as opposed to mere 
merit succeeds asa rule.” 
- 1920. If you allow appointments to the 
Public Service to be made 
.W. H. Grimly, | from all natural-born sub- 
LCs. Magistrate | fects, and one-fifth of them 





| 

and Commis- | : ‘ 

sioner of Income 't0 be:made by nomination 
iby the heads of the local 


Tax. ‘ 
ae | Administrations, will there 
not be fear of the head of an Administration 
being sometimes tempted to perpetrate a 
“job” in favour of Europeans?—I do not 
think there would be any greater fear of that 
than exists at the present time. | 

1924. Is not the fear of jobbery a general 
‘objection to all systems of - appointments by 
‘nomination (by the President)— Yes. 

2057. They | (subordinate 

é | 

Sir Edward} habits of organisation and 
Buck, K. c. 1 &,,! 


, command necessary for the 
1. C, $., Secretary: 


to the Govt, off Manmagement of an inde- 
“India. : pendent charge.... Their 
' characters. were indeed 


sometimes trained'in the wrong direction, 


| 


exécutive . 
officers) could not gain the: 


a 
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inasmuch as.theit promotion often depend- 
ed more on intrigue, subservience and fawn- 
ing on superiors than on the qualities de- 
manded by the higher appointments. 

2242. 1am entirely opposed tothe selec- 
: tion of Natives by nomina- 
tion. Our: experience of 
the men thus selected is 
against such a system, and 
it cannot possibly give general satisfaction. 
The Government of India or the Local 
Government that has to make ‘the final 
selection is not in a position to judge of the 
merits and qualifications of young Native 
gentlemen with whom it has no intimate 
personal acquaintance, and it, is almost 
certain to be misled by the relatives and 
friends of the candidates who are themselves 


“H, M.. Kisch, 
M,A., 1. C.S., Post 
Master General. 


-not qualified to judge of the qualities re- 


quired in men who will have to administer 
a foreign and complicated system of 
Government. : me 
"12331. You think then that ability for 
service is to be measured by capacity for 
passing examination?—-If the examination 
is properly framed, I think it might be a 
pretty accurate test of a man’s ability for 
service. I know of no other test that can 
be properly applied, and preliminary refer- 
ences and guarantees can always be insisted 
on. 


IV. 


Tue FITNESS OF INDIANS, EDUCATIONAL, 
MORAL AND OTHERWISE, FOR APPOINTMENT 
IN HIGHER POSTS. 


- Questions 208 and 1209: .The possession 
et of a University degree 
affords a guarantee of in- 
dustry, self-denial and dis- 
cipline maintained through several years of 
pupilage; and these are moral qualities of 
a high order.,.the experience of many years 
has convinced the Lieutenant-Governor 
that in sobriety of judgment, in industry, 
in integrity,—in: those practical virtues, 
in short, which Englishmen chiefly value, 
‘the “highest class of University graduates do 
not fall short. -For, indeed, the directly 
moral value of an advanced intellectual 
education, even outside the range of daily 
practice and discipline, .is a fact that is 
commonly acknowledged. It has been well 
observed that “honesty is one result of a 
sound understanding ” —of an understand- 


Bengal Govern- 
ment. 
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ing enlightened enough to appreciate the 
direct personal value to its possessor of a 
character for honesty, such as can only be 
acquired by unfailing honesty in practice. 
Sir Steuart Bayley holds this to be true 
also, in its degree, of courage and decision 
of character. 


374. There is not much fault of any 

; remediable kind to be 
FL Sisber eat found with the existing 
Tastencion: system of education in 
Indian-Colleges: It is pro- 


bably in most respects as good as, and in 
some better than, that which a pupil would 
receive in any of the “coaching.” establish- 
ments in, England, suchas Wren’s. It is 
inferior in mental discipline to the course 
pursued at Oxford and Cambridge... 


2741. | may say at once that since I have 


. been here, two anda half 
The Hon’ble Sir 


William Comer Y°!Ss ,I have never but 
Petheram, Q, C., Once seen a case in which I 
Chief Justice. have ever had any reason 


to doubt the honesty of the 
Judge (in reply toa question by the Presi- 
dent regarding Munsifs). 

2747. Is there not a great deal more perjury 
than in England ?—I am not prepared to 
admit that. 

2748. | have had a long experience in this 
country ? (Question by Mr. “Hudson)— 
Perhaps you rhave not had the same long 


experience in Europe [Sir Comer was a 


leader of the Western Circuit and a Bencher 
of his Inn of Court]. Perjury out here is 
of a different character to perjury in England. 
In India they tell an absolutely untrue 
story; in England witnesses tell the true 
story, with a colour to change the character 
of it. 

The -Director of Public Instruction of 
Bengal, in his Administra- 
tion Report for 1876-77, 


a 


Nanda Krishna 


, Statutor 
ae Saree. “tbs? speaks of the Honor 
students: “they are the. 
highest outcome of the University; they in 


severy way reflect credit on the education 
which they have received. In moderation, in 
balance of mind, instability of character, and 
in all these allied qualities which English- 
men chiefly prize, [ have found the Honour 
students in no way deficient...These are 
the men who are truly educated, who will 
become the best citizens, and the best ser- 
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vants of the State.” (Section IN, Sub-section 
B, p. 79): 

648. I understood you to say that you 
would be content to accept 
as the result of your system 
that all appointments in 


H. Beveridge, I. 
C.S., ‘Ses sions 


Judge. 


judicial, should be’ filled by natives ?—yes. 

649. What would be .the effect of that 
in a.time of trouble?—I don’t think any 
harm would ensue. . 

‘If there were to bea local insurrection, 
for instance, you think it would not matter 
if there were no European executive officers 
in the country—nothing but Native officers 
and the Military ?—I don’t think it would 


Bengal, both executive and - 


matter very much—I think the district Native | 


officers would be fairly loyal. 

653. Suppose a serious religious dissension 
between Mahomedans and Hindus were to 
arise, what would be the effect of having 


nothing but Native executive officers in- the - 


country? Would they be. able to repress 


such disorders or to reconcile the parties as, 


well as Europeans could?—I_ think they 
would. 


658. How would it do to have a large. 
number of ‘Native officers in district§ where 


there are a large number of European 
planters?—The European planters would 
not like it; but I don’t know why it should 
not answer. 

659. You don’t think it would matter ? 
—It should not be allowed to overbalarice 
other advantages. To that section of the 
community it would not be so pleasant. 
It is only one small section, of the com- 
munity. - 

665-67. Suppose you have nothing ‘but 
Native atheers in Bengal, do you think 
European capital would seek investment 
here. to the extent it does now?—At. first 


there would be some trepidation, but I don’t - 


see why it should not afterwards :—TI think 


as soon as capitalists saw that things were 


going on well, capital would continue to 
be invested asitisnow. There is trepida- 
tion at every change, but I think the change 
must come. 

692. Would there be no fear of retrogres- 
sion if the European element and the Anglo- 
Indian and the Eurasian element were eli- 
minated or greatly reduced in this country? 
—There might be a fear of that, but I don’ t 
think it would take place, 
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- 693. Would-you venture to try an “experi- 


_ment which could ‘possibly lead to’.such a 


result?—-Theré must always be some risk 
about experiments. If it were decided to 
give all the appointments to - natives, it 


_would be attended with some ‘risk, but'I 


think it is a risk which should be run. 

695. Is it simply on the ground of eco- 
nomy that you make your recommendation ? 
-~Economy is one ground, but a still more 
important ground is to give the peoplea 
voice in the administration of their own 
country. . Although in certain qualifications 
Europeans are superior to Natives, in others 
the Native is superior in his own country,— 
his knowledge of the language and the 
manners of the people is an immense ad- 
vantage. 

699. Would you still retain the British 
army ?—Yes, certainly. 

* 700. For what purpose?—To hold the 
country. 

yor. But where is the necessity of a 
British army to hold the country, if you 
make the administration entirely native ?— 
We have got India and could not give it up 
to anarchy—we have produced a certain 
state of things, and we cannot suddenly 
break away from it. : 

‘714. Is the. opinion (that if most of the 
appointments fell to natives, it would not 
matter) based on past experience, or mere 
speculation ?—l have been a great many 
years in this country, and-have seen the 
qualifications of natives. They possess ex- 


“cellent judicial qualities, and many of them 


excellent administrative qualities, I -have 
read the history of India, and in old times 
Natives held high posts and did great deeds. 
The ministers who surrounded Akbar were 
very capable men. . 

715. With regard to the Bengal . Pre- 
sidency, is it your experience that natives 


‘would make as good leaders as they are 


subordinates ?—-I think they would. _ 

716. Men possessed of courage and ready 
resource ?-—] think so. ; 

721. Does history justify the opinion you 
have expressed ?--My knowledge of history 
tells me that men capable of holding high 
executive and-judicial offices came forward, 
and I think they would-be found again. 

y72a7. Would -you even appoint them 
Lieutenant-Governors, because most of 
these high officers have risen from the co- 
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venanted civil service, and some have even 
been governors ?—Yes, if they were capable 


of holding the posts. I don’t see why the 
fact of their.being Natives should stand in 


. their way when they are found fit. 


866. Have you had any experience of 
famines in Bengal ?—Yes, 
Ihave been surprised oc- 
casionally in times of fam- 
ine to see the way in which 
Native Deputy Magistrates would display 
activity and go about. 

- 870. Do you think it advantageous to 
have a service composed of the particular 
classes ( Brahmins and Kayasthas) you 
have> named ?—They are highly intelli- 
gent classes of men. You could not keep 


John Bea mes, 
I.C. s.. Commis- 
sioner. 


‘them out. 


871. Are they deficient in any respects ?--- 
Certainly not. 

1244. You cannot expect persons to be all 

at once fit for charges for 

gti: pee which'they have not been 

Board of Revenue. trained. I have not the sligh- 

test doubt that when the 

Natives of India are trained for executive 

functions as carefully as they now are for 

judicial duties, they will discharge the for- 

mer functions quite as satisfactorily as they 
now do the latter. 

1245. Have they not been trained in 
subordinate executive appointments ?—Very 
imperfectly in comparison. It is the ex- 
ercise of responsibility which brings out the 
facultiés of men, inferior men, when an 
opportunity is afforded them, are found to 
display latent capacities which were not 
suspected before, and even with regard to 
the best men that is the case. Opportunity 
and responsibility are needed to develop 
talent. 

4292. Sir William’ Muir said that “ when- 

ever Natives fitted for em- 

eu 0. Aine ployment in_ high: offices 
as are found, we are bound to 
take their claims into consideration, simply 
because as natives of the country they have 
prior and preterential claim ‘to offices in 
the administration of their own country.” I 
concur in this view, and would extend the 
principle to every office, were this possible. 

4311. Do you think that if all the appoint- 
ments now held by the Covenanted Civil 
Service were held by ‘ Natives, England 
could hold the country?—I am not of 
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opinion that England. is. even now holding 
the couatry. Iam of opinion that India is 
holding on to England, because it is to her 
advantage-to doso. There is all the differ- 
ence. As.long as the majority of educated 
and intelligent Natives---those who practi- 
cally here, as elsewhere, lead the country— 
cling to England and believe, as they still 
do, 
countries is desirable, so long will British 
rule, though in a gradually modified and 
growingly more liberal and less burean- 
cratic form, continue. But whenever these 
classes come to the conclusion that- the 
disadvantages of the British connection 
outweigh its advantages that connection 
will assuredly cease. 

—As Lord Lansdowne said, “ what is ihe 
use of great attainments if 
‘they are not to be devoted 
to their noblest purpose, the 
service of the community, 
by employing those who possess them accord- 
ing to their respective qualifications in the 
various duties of the public administration 
of the country ? Our books alone will do 
little or nothing; dry simple literature will 
never improve the character of a nation. 
To produce this effect it must open the road 
to wealth and honour and public employ- 
ment. “Without the prospect of such reward, 
no attainments in‘science will ever raise -the 
character, of a people.’?—(Section Il, Bengal 
Sub-Committee, page 473.) 

.. The publication of the evidence taken 
by the Commission has 
shown that proposals, calcu- 
lated. to revolutionise the 
basis of the present admin- 
istration of India, and to substitute more or 
less completely a native for an English ad- 


Babu Jogendra 
Chandra Ghose, 
Zemindar, 


The Bengal’ 
Chamber of Com-. 
merce. 


ministration, are being discussed before the. 


Ba 


Commission. * * ; 
“Phe moment it is felt that India is to-be 
made a theatre for speculative @xperiments 


in Government the stream of British capital: 


will begin to flow in other and safer direc- 
sions and the value of the capital invested i in 
this country will begin to shrink. * # 
“Our interests and those of the bulk of 
the population are, in fact, identical. What 
we want and what they want isa stable 
and efficient government. But our interest 


and theirs are alike opposed to the sacrifice 


that the continued union of the two, 


growth, 
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of these essentials to’ the hopes and _conten- 


tions of certain ‘classes of aspirants to office. 


“There are schemes before the Commission, 
which would, ina short time,. flood the 
covenanted-service with natives. * * * 

“Many of the schemes before the com- 
mission lose sight of the fact that there are 
well recognised classes of natives especially 
in. Bengal, who are naturally and here- 
ditarily fitted for clerical and (office. work, 
but who are ordinarily unfit for executive 


or administfative duties, and that these are’. 


the very classes to whom the prizes of open 
competitive examinations in India must 
inevitably fall. — oe 

“The result of the adoption of these 
schemes would be the Government of .the 
Europeans, Mahomedans and other strong 
races by classes who could never without 


external assistance either seize or retain ‘the : 


reins of power. ‘Such a Government would 
be a fantastic creation and not a -natural 
It would ‘neither command the 
respect or -willing acquiescence of the 
governed, nor possess any’ other element of 


Be 


stability, and would. absolutely ° cisappeas : 


ey 


in.time of trouble. a 
“While recognising the ability shown by 
natives in the trial of civil cases, we are ‘of 


opinion that European District Judges can-. 


not, to any appreciable extent, be dispensed 
with'without retrogression. » * ps 
“We should have regarded such a scheme 
as out.of the range of practical politics but 
for the evidence before the Commission. *, * 
..We feel that in.allowing such schemes 


to be discussed, the. Government are raising” 


hopes in large bodies of aspirants to office 
which cannot be’ fulfilled. Any attempt 
at fulfilling them would be fraught with 
political danger and produce’ a géneral 
feeling of -insecurity -and dissatisfaction 
which would react speedily on commercial 
enterprise. * * =” 

—“The native officers of the Subordinate 


: - Executive and - Judicial 
H. Luttman- 
Johnson, Las., 


Commissioner. an 


same duties as are perform- 
ed by the members of the European service 
.. Subject to the condition ‘that no Native 


official should ever be placed itt command. 


over. a mies I should allow Natives to 
rise to any post.. 


Services perform, ‘often in | 
admirable manner, the | 


* 
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Service Commission of 1886, Vol. VI, Bengal.) 


Note, para 21. In regard to District 
Judges, Il accept the gener- 
ally received opinion that 
the. civil work can be done 


| 
Sir Steuart Bay- 
ley, ‘Lieutenant- 
Governor. | 


Native Judges, but that it is desirable that 
the higher Criminal Courts should continue 
to be worked by European Judges. 
‘the Honble H. Question 26: District 
Af Reyholds,I.C.S., Judgeships — appointments 
‘Member, Board which Natives are very 
of Revenue. well qualified to fill. 

186. You: believe that public opinion is 
favourable ‘to the existing Native judi- 


‘ciary ?—Yes, | have always heard that: 


opinion expressed. 
316° ‘What is your 


‘members of 


exeenbnee of the 
the — subor- 


J. G Charles, dinate judiciary? Do théy 
Tage.” peel enjoy the confidence of 
aoe .the peoples easy 
I think they do.. 

320. Do the euerdinats ; magisttacy 


passess the confidence of the people? —I 
think generally they do, but I do not think 
they, are good in. their. judgments as the 
‘Civil Judiciary, nor are they, as a rule, as 
well educated, . ° 
361. Which of the two services includes 
the better educated men, 
ies paleo: the Civil Judicial or the 
of Customs. Criminal Judicial Service? 


_on the whole, superior as a class. 
are men. of more education, 
rule; selected from pleaders. 


f 418. You consider that there is a consider- 
7 able proportion of well- 
Sit Allred aus educated and a certain 
lie Tnstcuction, proportion of distinguished 

passed students in the ranks 
of the lower Judicial and Executive Ser- 
vices | ? —I do. : : 


They 
and as a 





12 
‘ 


(Extracts from the Proceedings of the Public 


with perfect efficiency by: 


—I think the Munsifs are, . 


AND THE PROVINCIAL SEISIEE SERVICE 


41g. In which of the two services do 
they most prevail? —It is dfficult to say> 
but as a vague and general impression, I 
should think that the highest level of intel- 
ligence was in the Judicial Service, but that 
the more distinguished men were to be 
found in the Executive. The reason for 
that is that men enter the Judicial Service 
as soon as they have.taken the two degrees 
of B. A. and B. L. They never or-very 
seldom want to take the degree of M. A. 
(This is not the fact now). 


755. With regard to 
He, <Pagelge, the!’ Munsifs, “what is 
Judge. your opinion? ~They 





all work hard, and many 
of them are men of ability. 


760. With regard to District Judges, 
would you allow the Bar of the High Court 
and of the various District Courts to be 
eligible for appointment ‘to Subordinate 
Judgeships ?—Yes, I would. But I should 
prefer that the appointments should go to 
the Service.- Munsifs should become Subor- ; 
dinate and District Judges. 

763. Have -you observed ariy_ timidity of 
judgment at times arhongst the Munsifs’ 
whose work has come before you ?— I have 
never seen any timidity amongst Munsifs. 


767. Have not irregularities been detected 
by Judges who have visited Munsifs’ 
Courts ?—I should not be'surprised' to hear 
it, because the Munsifs have far more to do 
than they can manage, and their subor- 


dinates are Very badly paid. 


769. Do you know whether it is custo- 
mary in Bengal for Munsifs to bring in | 
a great many of their caste people into the 
ministerial offices of the Courts ?—I don’t 
think they can do that. The District Court 
has a veto on all ministerial appointments. 


771. Have you ever observed that men 
of the same -caste have been brought in 


“freely ?-——No. 


823. Would there be any objection to the 
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appointment of Indians as 
Jone, Beames, District Judges? —1 would 
sioner. rather keep District Judge- 


ships for Englishmen. 
There are a good number of Englishmen © 
who want employment, and-[ would rather 
give these offices to Englishmen than to 
natives. I préfer my countrymen as you 
may prefer yours (in teply to the Hon'ble 
Justice: Mitter.) 


1379. | think the standard of Munsifs i is 
very much superior to that 
of Native Deputy Magis- - 
trates in Bengal, and that 
Revenue. _ as a body they are more 
: efficient,) owing to their 
- being chosen’ from a more highly educated 
~ class. 

1405. Strong Souniaiats have frequently 
been brought. to me of the inefficiency of 
many Deputies. 
= 1406. Is their official morality good ?— 
iT bélieve it is. 

* 1407 As to Munsifs what is the public 
‘opinion? ?——Munsifs, no doubt, are of a 
better class. All Munsifs “now are both 
_B. A.’s and. L.’s. and have pisces 108 
-sometime at the Bar. 


H. z Ss. Cotton, 
Cc. S., Se- 
cretary, Board of 


5 a H. Grimley, ‘1900. Personally 1 ‘have 
-C. S., Magis- . rather | a ‘high — opinion 

a Commis- P 

sae nemine “THconie: OF Mundifeaind: Sahordinate 

Tae Judges. :> sc ¢- : 
“2278. As regards” ‘thé. “judicial | service, 

; . yp. , What .-is --the reputation 

ay Me . soe which Munsifs have ?—They 


are good lawyers, but in- 
different as regards equity 
‘and sympathy with the people (by which 
the witness meant that they follow the law 
too closely and do not allow their own 
personal opinion to override the rulings of 
the High Court.) 


.Master General. 


2459—63. Even if a man in the uncove-: 


nanted service showed him- 
self to be exceptionally fit, 
I should say that by reason 
‘of the aqborainare position he -has filled, 
the habits of thought and - mode of dealing 
with things which he has acquired or be- 
come accustomed to, are such as would not 
fit. him for .superior service....the- whole of 
their career has ‘been of.a character which 
‘has imade them look at things from a sub- 


M. P.. Gasper, 
Bar-at- law. 


ordinate ‘point of view, and they have« lost - 


~ William 
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all habits of independent thought and ac- 
tion....He loses independence of mind and 
thought; he lacks the power to initiate and 


to control “and reguiate matters; to pices, 


his 6wn opinion, and so forth. | 

2527. Do you not think that’ officers such 
as the present covenanted civilians, having 
the advantage of familiarity with the work- 
ing of offices, are able to supervise the 
- working ‘of -the subordinate ‘courts better 
‘than ‘the professional ‘men you would ap- 
point tothe district courts ?—I think men 
_trained in law learn better where defects 
.are to be found, and will supervise the sub- 
ordinate courts better than untrained men, 
‘who have only their natural intelligence to 
guide them, 
The Hon’ble Sir 
Comer 
Petheram. Q. C., 
Chief Justice, 
Small Causes. 

2692. What is your opinion of ‘the Sub- 
ordinate Judges ?—The Subordinate Judges_ 
in Béngal are, in many instances, verv able. 
“ a700. In ‘the appointment of District’ 
Judges, the High Courts are consulted ?—I 
have never been consulted since. I have been 
‘in India. 

2402, “think that whee they ‘(District 
‘Judges} come to deal with complicated 
‘magses - Of ‘faet, their trdining has not been 
of thé kind to enable them to deal poner. 
fully with that class of case: = 

‘2703. ‘Are ‘the cases -in which’ there ‘is a 
great deal of labour involved in taking evi- 
dence usually tried by thé Subordinate or 
‘District Judges ?—-Practicalty “always. by 
Subordinate Judges. : 

2714. If any additions are to ‘be made: to 
the qualifications which now exist (for Dis- 
trict Judgeships), I would allow so many 
yeats’ practice as a -barrister to quality for 
the office. 

- 2715. Would you appoint Sibordinate 
Judges to District Judgeships ?—A‘s to ap- 
pointing native Subordinate’ Judges to 
District Judgeships, | doubt whether, at the 
. present moment, Subordinate Judges, if they 
were appointed to that position, would have 
sufficient weight and authority to efficiently 


sifs, [ think they are Very 


‘of First -Instance and: 


2691. Taking the. Mune 


satisfactory Judgesof Coutts 


4 
’ 


inspect and control the courts subordinate’ 


‘to them: Ido not feel any, grave apprehen- 
sion that they ‘would be unable to deal 
efficiently with the judiera! work of the 
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District Judges, but I do feel that at present 
a European is wanted in every district to 
supervise the whole of the courts in it. 

_ +2749. Do you observe the same--sort of 
failure among Subordinate Judges (as 
among’ District Judges)?--No, they deal 
with complicated matters of fact with more 
power-than’ District Judges. 


: 2730. Do they show the same discrimina-- 


tion in drawing inferences from facts, in 
marshalling. facts and so on?—I can only 
say, as I have said before, that, when you 
get large masses of complicated facts, Sub- 
ordinate Judges asa rule deal with them 
more ‘powerfully and more accurately than 
District -Judges. 

~'2755, Where there are. _ large groups of 
facts, the want of training is apparent, in 
ry opinion, as much in the criminal, .as in 
~»the civil work. 

- 2767. I think ‘they Subordinate Judges) 
are better acquainted with the customary 
Re of the country than Europeans are. 
a8i5. You-would have the higher branch 


of the Judicial Service re-_ 


‘Syed “Amir Ali, 
i Bane: cruited from the English 


-«. Bar?—-And.-the Indian ,Bar 
also ;. mén from the English Bar should -be 


of five years’- standing, and men from the 


Indian Bar of ten years’ standing. 
. 2861.-. Munsifs are better judicial officers 
than Deputy Magistrates. 

2862. In many cases I think it is ante to 
call upon them (District Judges) to-sit in 
appeal on the audement or men of. long 
training. 

The Hon'ble G. 2960. I can speak of the 
C, Pail, Advocate- Munsifs- of Bengal in. the 
General, highest terms. 

- 2934. In-appeals from the-Munsifs, when 
the District Judges differ from the Munsifs 
on points of law, they are generally in 
error.... The Subordinate Judge is. more 
familiar with the Regulations and Acts and 
decided cases than the District Judge, and 
as a rule decides points of law better than 
the. latter. On questions of fact which re- 
quire a knowledge of Native habits and 
custom, he is a better judge of fact; but in 
cases which involve a complicated state of 
facts which require analysis and dissection, 
and where’a sensitive moral perception and 
higher educational culture are essential, the 


Civilian “Judge is the better judge and ‘out. 


strips the native, 


fHE I. C..S. AND THE P. J. S. 


OF 


2920. Is it an advantage to have in the 
High Court. gentlemen who are acquaint- 
.ed with the .revenue and_ executive 
administration of- the country ?—It is no 
doubt an advantage to have men with 
knowledge of all kinds; and if in’ addition 
to a fair knowledge of jridicial business, a 
Judge has experience asa revenue officer, 
it would be a great advantage; but it would. 
not be an advantage if a Judge, however 
conversant with revenue administration, 
was unacquainted with judicial business. 
- 2932. What is your opinion as to the legal 
qualifications of covenanted civilians who 
enter the judical branch of the service ?, 
Do they not generally supplement their train- 
ing by private study ?—Well, some do study 
and acquire some knowledge of law, but 
as a rule they are placed in positions which 
they ought not to occupy, because they ‘do. 
not know law. I do not think you can -ever 
make up by private study that which’ men 
obtain by long practice in their profession. 

2914. Do not men of high attainments 
pick up a. sufficient knowledge of the law. 
within a few years ?—Those who study law 
do acquire a fair knowledge but there are 
many who do not take the trouble to do so. 
But the utmost that men'so selected can do 


. isto keep up with their .professional col- 


leagues. In my opinion,. Judges should not be, 
selected who do not thoroughly understand 
their work, they ought not .to be raised “to 
‘the Bench in the ‘first instance and~ then 
allowed to learn the law. . : 

2915. District Judges...are found to divgu? 
the law of evidence ?—They do not know it.. 
Asarule their knowledge of the rules of: 
Evidence is indifferent and inaccurate. 

2916. With regard to Magistrates who 
perform judical functions, | do not think 
that they know much of judicial procedure 
and evidence. ‘ 

2917. Are those magistrates who perform 
the higher Magisterial functions generally 
efficient officers?—With regard to their 
judicial work, | cannot say they are very 
efficient—I should say they were not very 
efficient. 

3orr. Are the High Court consulted as to 


The Hon'ble the _gentlemen appointed 
Justice. H. T.. to District Judgeships ; — 
Prinsep, Los. . No.- 


3024. What is your opinion of Munéits 
as a class i=l think” ye are fairly efficient ; 
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quite as much so as we have any right to 
expect ‘from that class. te 

3025. Ithink their (referring to Sub- 
ordinate Judges) health becomes very much 
impaired by what they have to undergo, 


and I am inclined to think that some of the: 


best men succumb to. bad health or over 
work, or feel the effects of it in their later 
service. 
3408. Comparing them (District Judges) 
: -asa class with our Sub- 
ordinate Judges, do you find 
the subordinate judiciary in- 
ferior to them as judicial 


M on omohun 
Ghose, ~ Bar-at- 
law. _ 


officers ?— Certainly not; Iam inclined to © 


think that the present Subordinate Judges 
are in many respects superior to them. 


3409. If that is the case, why not make 


provision for the larger admission of Sub- 
ordinate Judges’ to District Judgeships ?— 
They are not inferior in legal knowledge and 
judicial acumen, but I cannot approve of 
the general training which they undergo 
in the uncovenanted service. In my opinion 
it affects their independence very much. 
3410. In what way ?—They lack the in- 
dependence which you find in men who 
have been brought up at the Bar, for ins- 
tance. It is the fault of their early training. 
3. The moral tone of the (Subordi- 
nate Judicial) Service is so high. 
3663. What is your opinion of the Munsifs 
as a class?—I think they 
are efficient officers. I 
should like to make one re- 
mark applying to both 
Munsifs and Subordinate Judges. They are 
most hard working officers and are over- 
burdened with work; they have hardly 
any time to: consider their judgments, and 
sometimes their work is largely in arrear. 
With more time at their command they 
would. turn out much better officers than 
they do at present. 
3824. Do you think men appointed from 
Reo eS. a Bar would ‘be as well 
Magistrate. or the performance of that 
; . duty (inspection of the sub- 
_ordinate courts) as men who are acustomed 
to the supervision of officers?—Men who 
are acquainted with the High Court Circu- 
Jars could always do the work in accord- 
ance with these circulars, . ad 
3825. But it requires experience of the 
working of officers. You have to see how 


‘Hon’ ble 3 Justice 
Chunder Madhab 
Ghose. 


1G, S., CB. 
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the registers are kept, and to draw infer- 


“ences from them as to the manner in which 
_ the work of the court is done, and whether 
_any branch of the court’s duty is neglected: 


would not that work be better done by men 
familiar with office work?—Yes; but 
Munsifs, Subordinate Judges, &c., have all 
their officers as well as District judges. 

3889. Do you think that Natives would 
discharge this duty (ex- 
amining courts) as_ effici- 
ently as Europeans ?—I 
think so, and in some res-. 
pects more so, if they did their work as ins- 
pecting officers, because they would be able 
to examine the registers themselves, and 
would not beso dependent upon Sherista- 
dars. 

3881. Have you found any difficulty in 
Cachar in consequence of the entertainment.. 
by a Munsif of too many ministerial officers ” 
of his own caste ?—I have not. - ses 

3888. A pleader (if appointed District | 
Judge) would have very little experience. of _ 
the executive administration of the country, 
and until he had been appointed to a judi- 
cial office he -would not have any experi- 
ence of the supervision of the staff of clerks? - 
—The moment a convenanted civilian in 


J. Knox Wight, 
I. c. S., Deputy 
Commissioner. 


- Bengal elects the Judicial Branch, he has: 


nothing to do with executive’ work, and 
until he is appointed a Judge he has had no 
experience of civil judicial work, 


H. W. Bliss, 4039.1 think — they 
1.c. s., Commis- (munsifs) are very well 
sioner of Saltand thought of. 


Abkari 


—Purely civil functions, for which they 
. (natives) are, in my opinion, 
better fitted than Europeans. 
..[1 think a. Munsif is 
trained 


Revenue. 


John —Boxwell, 
1, c. S., Magistrate, 


usually a better 
Deputy Magistrate. 
I speak specially of men of the Sub- 
ordinate Judicial Service. . 


lawyer than a 


W. H. Page, who, asaclass with legal 
1. ¢c. Ss, District aus : 
Judge. % ’ training, look upon it as a 


“necessary, evil that their, 
work should be overlooked by then coming 
out from England who do not get the same 
legal training. : 7 

“Again, as to judicial capacity; the pos- 
A. O. Hume session of this by trained 
scdee nee * Indians, and_in a very high 
degree, is no longer open 


e 


‘establishment -of Appellate 
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to:.question among sensible and qualified 
judges;.and when Sir John Strachey re- 
marked (and Lord Lawrence concurred in 
the remark) that -he believed ‘that every 
grade of the judicial service, without excep- 
tion, might with propriety. and justice be 
thrown open to Natives,’ he only echoed 
the universal opinion of ‘all experienced 
Indian administrators.” 

‘Sir James Stephen in his Minute on the 


Issur Chandra 24ministration of justice in 
Chakraburty, India says “that it cannot 
Vakil, High by any means be affirmed 
Court. 


that an appeal from a Sub- 
ordinate to a District Judge is always, and 
usually, an appeal from a worse to a _ better 
lawyer. There is, indeed, considerable 
danger that the difference may come to be 
more and more the other way, for Subor- 
dinate Judges and Munsifs are more and 
more coming to be men who have received a 
regular education in one of the three Presi- 
dencies.” - Mr. Justice Markby in a Minute 
‘on Sir Richard Garth’s scheme for the 
Benches in 
Bengal says: “In discussing the important 


‘questions now raised, it would not be safe 


to disguise the truth, however unpalatable 


it may be, that the Courts of Appeal in 
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Lower Bengal are very frequently weaker 
than the courts immediately below them. 
It is, I feat, impossible to deny.” Sir 
Richard Couch says: ‘“‘Appeals from Munsifs 
are in most cases heard by a Judge who is 
not superior in knowledge or ability to the 
Judge whose decision is appealed against : 
in some instances he is inferior.” Mr. Justice 
Ainsley says: “A District Judge commonly 
takes -his seat on the Bench without ever 
having previously. had occasion to open the 
Civil Procedure Code.” Mr. Justice. Louis 
Jackson says: “Whatever the ability of the 
new District Judge may be, it must be evi- 
dent that at first he must be liable to err: 
that while he is qualifying himself for his 
post, he may be, and if he is not extremely 
cautious, must be interfering for the worse 
with the work of men who have ina long 
course of years acquired something like judi- 
cial aptitude, like some of the best of our 
Subordinate Judges and Munsifs.” sir 
Richard Garth says: “Ifa suitor desires to 
have redress from what he considers an un- 
just decision, he must appeal to a Court 
which, as a rule, is not stronger than that 
in which he has been defeated, and which, 
moreover, is not as well provided withthe 
means of doing justice to his case.” 
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Peoples and Problems of India, by Sir I. W. Holder- 
‘ness, K.C.S.L., Willtams and Norgate, London, 1s. 


’ This is the 37th volume of the deservedly popular 
‘Home University Library’ series issued by Messrs. 
Williams.and Norgate of London. Sir T W.Holderness 


‘handles his subject with the ease of familiar acquaint- 


ance. The book will be of great help as a suitable 
preparation to the cold weather visitor to India who 
wants to understand Indian peoples-and problems in 
a few weeks’ stay in the country; it will be of almost 
invaluable help to the young European Civilian 
coming out here to administer a country whose peoples 
and problems are quite unlike anything he has known 
before ; and even the Indian who has not the leisure 
or opportunity to make a deeper study of the subject 
will find the book interesting and instructive. The 
book covers a very wide field. In the opening 
chapter the author gives on account of the natural 
features and political divisions of the country, and 
concludes with the significant statement, “* An Indian 
province is not what we mean by a nation, though it 


tends to create a provincial spirit, which is not far 
removed from the beginning of national life.” The 
second chapter gives a summary of the History of 
India from the earliest times to the present day: 
and the author's views appear to be, on the whole, 
sound. In the’ third chapter which deals with ‘The 
People,’ our author adopts Sir - Herbert Risley’s 
classification of the Indian population into seven 
main physical types,—a classification which appears 
to us to be the result of a hasty generalization based on * 
insufficient data, Sir T. W. Holderness’s observa- 
tions on the Caste-system (Ch, IV) and Religions 
(V) of India, are not always above criticism. For 
instance, in making the statement that the caste- 
system ‘was, obviously designed to glorify the 
Brahmans,”’ the author ignores the fact that social 
organisms are in the nature of organic growths, and 
the institution of caste could not have been an exotic 
branch grafted into the social tree by the Brahmin 
gardener, but was the Natural product of the same seed, 
soi], and environment to which the mother-tree owed 
its growth. In chapter V, the author speaks vaguely of 
‘animism’ as ‘the medley of superstitions which are 
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found among rude and primitive races’ and ‘includes 
the worship of inanimate objects,’ etc. The name 
‘animism’ is now generally admitted by anthropologists 
to be a defective one, and our author does not hit at 
the essence of animistic beltef. The last five chapters 
of the book which deal respectively with ‘Economic 
Life,’ ‘The Government of India,’ ‘The Native 
States,’ ‘Administrative Problems,’ and ‘ Political 
and Social Problems,’ from the best portion of the 
- book and contain a good deal of valuable information 
which no one having anything to do with India can 
- neglect. 

We regret that the publisher should have thought it 
proper to price this useful series of books at Re. 1 net 
per volume for India, whereas the European price is 
only a shilling per volume. : . 
The Sctence of History and Tne Hope of Mankind 
: by Prof. Bexoy Kumar Sarkar, M.A. (London: 

Longmans, Green, & Co. 2s. 6d.) : 

Of late years it has been the fashion to consider 
human history as merely a department of Biology, 
and human society as a phenomenon, albeit the 


highest phenomenon, in the science of life. The’ 


principles and methods of Biology appear to us to.be 
carried beyond their appropriate limits whey,.they are 
transferred to the domain of the mind and the soul. 
And intellect and soul are the very possessions that 
mark off man from the ‘lower animals, Dr. J. G. 
Fraser of Cambridge rightly deprecated such at- 
tempts at, what he. called reducing !‘multiformity of 
fact to uniformity of theory.’’ The learned writer of 
the essay under review follows the current fashion 
when at the end of sec. I], he declares—“Biology is 
thus the true basis of Sociology and the Science of 
History. Founded on the Science of Life, History 
will be competent to formulate clear and definite 
principles about the course of human progress, the 


developnient of society and the evolution of civilisa-" 


tion,” Our author’s practice, however, is better than 
his precept. Indeed, a writer of Prof. Sarkar's 
learning and acumen could not have failed to see 
that man has, tonosmall extent, been his own ‘his’ory- 
maker.’ Section [X of the essay under review shows 
that its author fully recognises the part that men of 
high individuality—men_ of genius, great thinkers, 
patriots, philanthropists and other men of action— 
have taken in the making of human history. Barring 
the passages which show a tendency to exaggerate 
the claims of Biology, the whole of this interesting 
, essay deserves unqualified praise. ‘The only other 
defect which the critic might perhaps pick out is that 
the race-factor in the problem has not been brought 
out in as clear a light as the factor of environment has 
been. But this appears to have been due to thé 
limited space at the author’s disposal. We expect 
great things from Prof. Sarkar in the not distant 
future, So faras it goes, the essay under review is 
an exceedingly suggestive, and well-written one. 
And, we are sure, our readers’ will profit immensely 
by a study of this instructive little book of which we 
subjoin a summary. a 


In Section I (Problems of History), the author puts 
to himself the question, ‘Are we to think that the rise 
and fall of nations, the propagation of religions or the 
extinction of industries, the loss of liberty or thé 
foundation of a constitution,—the results of accidents, 
or are they governed by immutable laws and may be 
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foreseen 2’ And in subsequent section's he sets himself 
to discover the laws which govern these phenomena. 
In Section II, (The Scope and Function of History), 
Professor Sarkar declares that—History must neces- 
sarily be incomplete and quite unable to guess the 
future destiny of mankind or to suggest lines of advance 
suitable to any stage so long-as it-does not concern 
itself with the whole-of human life. and its thousand- 
and-one manifestations. Biology is the true basis of 
Sociology and the Science of History. . eo 
‘The third section deals with the influence of Environ- 
ment. Asin the vegétable and animal world, so also 
in the human, the operation of the manifold forces of 
nature, the attempts of each organism to utilise the 
environment (in the case of man social:and ‘moral: as 


much as physical environment) according to its.own - 


needs, and the modification of its organs, through-the 
assimilation of surrounding circumstances—all con- 
tribute their quota to its special growth and develop- 
ment. Just as plants’-.and other lower organisms 
display diversity of structure and characteristics in 


- order to adapt’ themselves to the ‘play of diverse 


agencies in the-universe, so man also manifests. variows: - 


aspects of: life’ and- character under various ‘sets of” - 
influences, takes recourse to various modes of living, © 


and preserves his continuity and individuality under 
various forms adapted tothe varying conditions -of 
social and physical world, The state, religion, litera- 
ture and other manifestations of human life assume. in 
this way different characteristics of form and _ spirit 
under different circumstances. The progress and de- 
generation of any of the races of men‘is thus the in- 
direct effects of the development of mankind asa 
whole, and isacted upon by the conjuncture’of all the 
forces of the universe. To understand the history of 
any people, the author rightly tells us, “you must 
realise the whole situation of the human’world at the 


time, and study the array of forces that has been the 


result of mutual 
peoples ‘in social, 
matters’. 


intercourse between the  s-veral 
economic, intellectual, and political 


-In Section IV. (The World-forces in Ancient and 


Medizeval History), the author shows how ‘the social, 
political, and literary life of different. contemporaneous 
nations in the past owed their peculiar characteristics 
to certain systems of world-forces operating at the 
period and how different contemporaneous civilisattons 
influence and modify. one another,-each being, in fact 
the joint product of the whole process of human affairs, 
Thus the culture and civilisation of the ancient Egyp- 
tians and Babylonians bear the impress ‘of their inter- 
course with other peoples of various origins; Hellenic 
culture was the product of the world-influences of the 
Classic Age—mainly Phoenician, Egyptian and Per- 
sian; the various stages in the history of Rome were 
likewise influenced both in form and spirit by contact 
with the life and thought of the innumerable peoples 
who came under the sway of the Romans, the literature 
and life of the kingdoms of the Hellenistic world that 
came into being under the movement for the expansion 
of Greece begun by Alexander, were the outcome, in 
varying degrees, of the contactbetween the East and the 
West, and, lastly, the manners and ‘customs, religions, 
institutions, and social practices, as well as the art and 
literature of India, owe their special characteristics to 
the social, political, ‘und religious inlercourse of India 
with the peoples of Tibet, China, and the diverse néo- 
Greek States,-as well.as to the influence of multifarious 
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-aboriginal and- non-Aryan rites and ceremonies. 
Coming down to the Middle Ages, we’ find that the 
kaleidoscopic changes in the state-systems of the 
period were due to the stir and turmoil produced by 
social and political intercourse of peoples with one 


another—the barbaric races of preceding epochs, 


being received by the civilised‘nations as members of 


the same System of life and thought, and as the out-_ 


“come of this new socio-political environment the old 
centres of civilisation in Europe and Asia became 
Teutonised’ and Islamized and began to be the seed- 
beds of new thought and culture. 

In Sec. V_ (International Politics and National Ad- 
vancements in Modern Times), Prof. Sarkar shows 
how the political or economic rise of one nation cannot 
be explained without reference to the fall of another;— 
how, for instance, the political and religious independ- 
ence of the Dutch Republic, the decay of Spain, 

_ Sweden, Austria, and Turkey, the humiliation of the 

_ German Emperor, the wars of. the Reformation, the 
ascendancy of France, the ‘establishment of ,Constitu- 

‘tional Monarchy in England, and the rise and develop- 

ent of other new Protestant powers, were due to’ the 

“mutual influences upon one another, and hence the 

. combined results of the same set of. circumstances. 


_, Thus, then, nations can maintain their éxistence and ~ 


peculiar national character only so long as they are 
. fit enough to profit by the throusand and one _ physical 
and social influences that constitute the environment 
.of nations in the world. Buffer states like Turkev 
* retain their independence not by the innate strength 


of their national .character but owing to the change- 


in the vice-point of European politics. 
In Sec. VI (International Relations and the Forms 
- of Governmental Machinery), we are told that not only 
.states, but administrative systems and forms.and mé- 
thods of Government are influenced and modified by 
-the surrounding conditions of the world. and ,also- by 
internal conditions.” As for instances of the influence 
‘of exterrial coriditions; look, on the one hand at 
-, Great Britain ‘and the United States of America,-whoge 
‘jnsular’ position and natural boundaries protect them 
. from foreign aggressions, the principle of- protection - of 
.the people -from the Government operating in these 
_countries more powerfully than that’of protection by 
the Government ;—and look, on the other hand, at 
the centralised dispotism (‘1 am the state”) of Louis 
XLV, due toquite contrary physical and social conditions 
-of France in the 17th century, and at the strongmilitary 
tule and Caesarism, of the founders of the Prussian 
monarchy which was an absolute necessity when the 
small nucleus of political life was surrounded by 
enemies on all sides. Again, whereas; on the one 
hand, a: strong monarchy exercising sway over all the 
spheres of human life—over thought, faith, speech 
and action,-was the only means of removing the 
decentralisation due to diversity and multiplicity of 
independent states, cities, and principalities,” when 
.the peoples of Europe were emerging from the condi- 
tions of feudalistic disintegration to the new national and 
unified socio-political existerice,—on the other hand, 
_freedom of thought and action and toleration of 
diversities and disunions were enconraged in India, 
and. the almost absolute independence and autonomy 
‘of the ancient village republics were preserved here 
up to the modern age owing to the vastness of physi- 


_cal immensity of this “ Epitome ofthe world’? which: - 


“presented insurmountable obstacles to the employ- 


-ment of the principles of Imperialism and Consolida- 
tion, and necessarily gave ample scope for the applica- 
tion of laissez-fatre and let alone in religion, society, 
politics and industry. As for the influence of ‘internal 
circumstances’ in regulating the form and spirit of the 
administrative machinery of the State, the author 


begins with the instance of Lycurgus’ military pe-- 


dagogic state which was the direct and conscious 
result of the existence of innumerable. helots and other 
-original settlers who were enslaved. by the Dorians in 
the land of their adoption. Napoleanism becomes’ a 
political necessity when revolutions and disorders are 
imminent ; and not sympathy of the people but their 
terror is the object aimed at by the rulers. ‘ Kings 
have to be tyrants from policy when the subjects’ are 
rebels from principle.” - 

In Sec. VII (Relativity of Religious Movements 
and of other Aspects of Human Life to the Conjunc- 
ture of Circumstances), the author shows how besides 
the State, other manifestations and’ aspects of human 
life aré equally shaped and influenced by the social 
.and physical environments. Thus, the new religion 
preached by Mahomet in the 7th century became the 
connecting bond to diverse tribes and nationalities, and 
started the process of the overthrow of old and the 
vise of new ‘kingdoms; and the teachings of Christ 
quite unexpectedly acquired such secular and political 
influence, that about the time of the decline and fall 
.of the Roman Empire, the Church organizations of 


.the Christian society alone were the real political’ 


authorities and intensely accelerated the disruptive 
forces of the feudal regime of the Middle Ages, 
“Christianily and Islam thus prospered, not solely 
because of the needs of moral regeneration and spiri- 
tual advancement; but the real cause of their rapid 
progress and development is tobe sought in that 
unifying force of religion as a principle of association 
- which, under the, existing conditions of the world, 
_ supplied some of the real needs of humanity’’.- Simi- 
clarly, the origin of a theocratic state out of a merely 
- spiritual” community in-“its endeayours ‘to seeking 
deliverance from the ‘temporal thraldom, is exenjpli- 
fied, in Indian history in the-case of the Sikhs. .-The 
state -and religion alone are not, however, the sole 
aspects of man. Human life manifests itself at times 
‘in -politics, at other times in arts and literature. The 
same need of adaptation to environment explains also 
.the type of philosophical and social systems of differ- 
ent ages, and accounts for the divergences between 
-Manu, Aristotle, and Bacon as teachers of humanity 
and pioneers of progress. It is beacause of this 
diversity of manifestations of the vital principle that 
national life is not necessarily extinguished with the 
mere decay and extention of political existence. The 


‘life of a people may under the force of circumstances ° 


have to cease to express itself in the field of economic 
activity or reveal itself in religious propagandism, or 
‘manifest itself in literature and art, or in martial and 
educational enthusiasm. The influence of the pres- 
sure of circumstances on the form of life’s activity is 
to be. seen also in the various aspects that, the same 
‘ideal assumes in different departments of human 
enterprise." Thus, what is extremism ‘in general 
‘thought and philosophy is idealism in art and litera~ 
ture, 1s transcendentalism and mysticism in religion, 
In Sec. VIII the author thus recapitulates the lessons 
of ‘the Science of History founded ‘on Biology” as 
-follows :-{1) None -of the various aspects of national 
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 life—literary, political, religious, are absolutely depend- 

ent on the particular people concerned, but are the 
products and vesuléants of the mutual influences of 
all nations and national activities on one another. 

(2) These international actions and _ reactions 
-assume different-aspects in different times and thus 
give rise to different nationalities of the human race 
and different types of national character. 

(3) The manifestations of life that give rise to 
various national types and different national charac- 
teristics are always varying both in form and spirit 
according to the varying conditions of the world, so 
that.as Jong as man will be ableto adapt his move- 
-ments to the varying circumstances of the environ- 
ment, we need not despair of the progress of humanity. 

In See. IX (The World’s Greatest Men), Mr. 
Sarkar points out the fundamental difference between 
man and the lower organisms as regards the relations 
. with the environment, for it is man alone of all created 
beings that can make his own environment and, create 


the opportunities, or, at any rate, rearrange the forces . 


of the world, according to the needs of his develop- 
ment. The history of civilisation is therefore the 
record of man’s will-power that has achieved un- 
expected and almost impossible results by transform- 
ing unfit and inefficient peoples into some of the 
strongest nations of the world. Religion, industry, 
commerce, state, education, and literature have been 
consciously transformed by the heroic efforts of great- 


idealists and men of strong will-power who modified, | 


rearranged and regulated existing forces and conditions 
-so as to give risé to new circumstances and situations. 
{t is such creations of circumstances and new conditions 
-in the environment that are really responsible for the 
iversity of national fortunes during the same age, 
as well for the diversity of movements and agitations 
among the same people in different ages. : 

In the concluding section (sec. X, The Outlook), the 
author -tells us wherein lies the hope of humanity. 
Says he—so long as there is,one man in this universe 
capable ‘of opening ‘up new fields and discovering 
new opportunities by making the necessary _modifica- 
tions and re-arrangements, so long humanity’s cause 
will continue to be broadening’ from ‘precedent to 
precedent’, andthe interests of -mankirid widening 
through revolutions and transformations ta ‘one 
increasing purpose’ with ‘‘the process of the suns.” 
The interests of modern mankind are hanging on 
the activities of the ‘‘barbarians”’ of the present day, 
who, by altering the disposition of the forces of the 
universe are silently helping in the shifting of the 
centre of -gravity to a new position, and on the 
‘transcendental heroism of those great men who are 
_ equipping themselves for the magnificent career to be 
built up by utilising the conditions thus created and 
creating new situations by timely and skilful re-adjust- 
ment of world influences. ; 

Rancht. : Sarar Cuanpra Roy, 


; Jainism tn Western Garb, as a solution to Life's 
great Problems written by Herbert Warren chiefly 
From notes of talks and lectures by Virchand R. 
Gandhi, B.A,, (with his portrait). Pp, 129; price 
twelve annas (one shilling). To be had of Messrs. 
Meghyi Herji & Co., 566, Pydhont, Bombay.. 
This book contains the fundamental principles of 

Jainism as understood and expounded by the late 

Virchand Raghavji Gandhi, Ba, M.RIAS.,. Bar-at- 


- Law, 


“immortality. 
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the Jaina Representative at the World’s 
Parliament of Religions held at Chicago in 1893. His 
exposition has been declared by Jaina scholars to be 
a correct and faithful representation of Jainism and. 
has been embodied in this book by Mr. -Herbert 
Warren. : 

As regards the subject of the book the author makes 
the following statement in the introduction, :— . 

“The subject of this book is the solution afforded 
by Jainism to the problem of life and, to make a 


‘general statement of the subject, we may say :-—we 


and all other beings living on this earth are from one 
point of view uncreate, self-existent, immortal, indi> 
vidual souls, alive with feeling and consciousness, and 
never to lose our own identity (Jiva). We are each 


“of us responsible to others for our conduct towards | 
‘them. We are responsible to ourselves for our own 


condition. In whatever degree we are ignorant, in 
pain, unhappy, unkind, cruel or weak, it is because, 
since birth and ever previously in. the infinite past, 
we are and have been acquiring ‘and .incorporating 
into ourselves (asvava bandha}—by the attraction and - 
assimilation of subtle, unseen, though real physical . 
matter (Pudgala),—energies (kayma) which clog the. .. 
natural wisdom, knowledge, blissfulness, love, com- * 
passion, and strength of the soul, and which excite 
us to unnatural action. if 
“Until we leave off (samvara, nirjava) this un- 
natural kind of life, by refusing to obey impulses and 
promptings which by our own conscience and under- ~ 
stariding: we believe to be wrong, and which are only 
the blind automatic operation of those unnatural 
though sometimes powerful energies in us (#armas);. 
the peace of mind which is inseparable from.a life of 


“rectitude, and the final pure natural state of existence 


in everlasting blissfulness (mo%sha) must remain 
nothing more than matters of faith and hearsay. : ; 
“This is the teaching of the Jain Arhats, according 


‘to thé: present understanding of* the writer; and ‘in - 


any case,it is a rational theory of good; evil and 
The idea that we have fallen -from--a 
state of .purity is not held; for if it is possible to fall 
from a final state of purity there is no guarantee that 
the mental and moral discipline, austerity, and rectie, 
tude of life will result in everlasting happiness, andi. 
further, in a pure state there -are no impurities, and 
nothing else would move us to fall into a state where 


we hurt-and injure others, ee 

“This then, is the presentation of the subject in ‘a 
vague general statement. We may now ‘pass on’ to 
the analysis of the subject into parts. The subject 
falls naturally into four parts, namely :— : ’ 

“(1) The Univese, (2) Man as he actually is, (3) 
Man as he may hecome, (4) Means to that end, each 
of which is considered in some detail in the following 
pages.”’ a ae 

We quote below the summing up of the Jaina 
doctrines :— : 

"We live socially in‘ a real and, in a-sense, ever. 
lasting universe of sentient, conscious beings: (Jiva) 
and of inanimate, insentient unconscious matter, etc, 
(Ajiva). We attract (asrava) subtle forms of this 
matter to ourselves and we assimilate it (bandha), © 
the natural qualities of the:soul are thus more or less 
obscured, and consequent various conditions of weal 
(punya) and woe (papa) are experienced. We have been 
doing this and suffering the consequences for ever in 
the past,—before birth and since,—perpetuating our ” 


i} 


bodily. existence through incarnation after incarnation, 
through deaths and. rebirths continually. This conti- 
nual attraction and assimilation of matter generates 
in us energies which are not’ essential factors of 
the soul’s ‘existence, but which hinder the soul’s 
natural activities. These unnatural energies 
be stopped and destroyed by stopping the influx 
“(samvara) and by ridding ‘the soul of matter 
{nirjara). This is effected by practising the thirty-five 
ordinary rules of conduct, self-control, twelve special 
rules of conduct, and concentration, as described in 
the preceding pages ; and by practising more advanced 
forms’ of mental and ‘moral disciplines, not given in 
this book. In this process of stopping the inflow and 
of ridding the soul of tiatter, the individual developes 
gradually through fourteen stagesin which there is 
more and more unimpeded activity of the moral self 
in the form of right knowledge, wisdom, love, strength, 
blissfulness, etc., until at the finish every atom of 
physical matter in combination with the soul.and the 
consequent ignorance, foolishness, cruelty, weakness, 
‘pain, misery, etc., are removed from us for ever 
(moksha). 
_  "The-above statements are put forward as being 
k literally true, they are not figurative or mystical, they 
aré about concrete realities, are not abstractions, and 
are of universal application,’’ ‘ 


His Holiness Ibrahim Ibn Adham (Ring of Balkh) 
by his Holiness Syed Ghafur Shah Al Hussamy-ul- 
Warsy, Islamic Theosophic M isstonary. Published 

_ by Mabinuddin Ahmed, 55 Benea “Pukur Road, 
Cabcutta. Pp. 14. Price four annas. , 


, This booklet belongs to the Islamic Saints Series 
and contains the. life and sayings- of His Holiness 
“Khaja- Ibrahim Ibn Adham of Balkh. He was in 
his early life a powerful, King and subsequently re- 
nounced, the world. - = 
We give below some of the anecdotes of his life :-— 
Once Khaja ‘Ibrahim, now Sultan’ Ibrahim, 
went out hunting when he caught sight of a deer 
- which, he followed to a, great distance away from 
his camp. All of a sudden he heard a heavenly 
voice crying out ‘Oh Ibrahim! I have not created 
tee for ‘these sports.’ ‘The voice was so melo- 
dious and impressive that the Sultan forgot -the game, 
became insensible ‘and fell from his horse. When 
his men turned up and found him in a senseless state, 
they quickly brought him over to’ the palace, where, 
after a while, the king regained his-consciousness. The 
heavenly voice, however, continued to prick his heart 
‘and ultimately inclined it towards God.” ; 


““On another occasion the Sultan was meditating 
on the.creation of the world when suddenly he heard 
a noise coming from the above(?) of the roof of his 
palace. The Sultan was taken aback and asked if any: 
one was on the roof. A reply came ‘I am a_ traveller 
searching for my camel which is missing.’ The Sultan’ 
cried, ‘Oh foolish one! Is the camel to be found on 
the'roof of a royal palace which is always- guarded by 
watchmen ?’ A voice was heard again ‘Oh earthly 
ruler !'Is it not foolish of you to search for the Al- 
“mighty Lord in the midst of a material kingdom which 
always tempts the minds to evils?” . 
‘- “Again on another occasion when the king entered 
his bed room, he saw one of his maids asleep in the 
royal bed. He was very wrath and beat her, but the 


more he beat her, the more she laughed. On being 
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asked to explain her strange conduct, the maid 
laughed and said, “If I suffer all this punishment for _ 
sleeping only a couple of hours in this bed, what must 
one suffer for oversleeping the whole of his life.in this 
world?” The answer ‘unhinged the Sultan’s mind. 
He became afraid of the divine wrath, held a durbar, 
appointed his eldest son to be thé lord and renounced 
all earthy connections’. 


The Blessed Tord Hat Hafia Syed Waris Ali Shah of 
Dewa (Barabanki, India), by His Holiness Rev. 
Haji Syed Ghafur Shah, Al Hussamy-ul-Warsy, 
Islamic Theosophical’ Missionary. Published by 
the aitthor. Pp. 15. Price eight annas, 


. This pamphlet -also belongs to the “Islamic Saints 
Series’’ and contains a short biography and some of 
the sayings of His Holiness Hazrat‘Haj Hafiz Syed: 
Waris Ali Shah who was known among his followers 
and admirers as “The Light of India”. Many mira- 
culous deeds have been attributed to His Holiness, 


The Old Testament of New India cr the Essence of all 
- Vedas, Sutvas and Puranas, Vol. I, Part J. By G. 
R. Mokasi of Dharwar, (with his portratt). Pp: 
245+4 (errata). Price Re, 1-8, ; 
The author writés in the preface:—‘Almost all 
educated Indians; especially the editors of daily and 
weekly newspapers and monthly journals admit that 
India’ has been growing poorer day by day, and also 
that owing to want of unanimity among all classes 
of Indians on account of caste prejudices, some re- 
formation in their religion is indispensably necessary, 
but none of them has ever tried to find out where the 
shoe pinches or in what direction reformation should 
be commenced. Even if some do think that our 
Hindu religion is based upon myth and fable, yet they 
do not freely give out their opinion for want.of moral 
courage and independent spirit. However our Indian 
newspapers and‘journals suggest some plausible re- 
medies for the short-comings of our religion, but all 
of them mostly attribute the cause of Indian. poverty, 
to the import of foreign goods and mostly lay it atthe 
door of the British Government instead of their own 
religious extravagances and folly in having allowed to 
grow idleness among the priestly class, who alone con- 
sume India’s wealth unproductively under the name 
of religion. 1 have therefore ventured to undertake 


’ to expose its glaring defects, and its priest-craft which 


have been based upon fabulous stories concocted by. 
our old Rishis, Manus and Munis, especially our. 
Dwaipayanacharya alias Vyas-Muni from time ‘to 
time, to decieve the unthinking laity, for, without this 
exposure I could not suggest any remedies for-the 
thorough reformation of our religion. “Phese remedies 
will be dealt within Volume II- entitled “The New 
Testament of India’. Unless Indians radically re- 
form their religious views, social manners and customs 
and the mode of their life, and bring about unanimity 
among all classes, they will never prosper in this 
wotld. This everyone should bear in mind....... In 
order to produce an emphatic impression on the 
minds of my dear readers I have used some strong ex- 
pressions for which they will excuse me”. 
Our comments are needless. ; 


Essentials of Hinduism, published by -Messrs.. G. A, 
Natesan and Co., Madras. Pp. g8. Price eight 
annas, - eg , 3 arc 
Tt is a collection of articles that appeared originally 
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as a symposium in the columns of The Leader of Allah- 
abad and embodies the opinions, on the essentials of 
Hinduism, of such eminent persons as—Sir Gooroo 
Das Banerjee, the Hon. Mr. Justice Sadasiva Iyer, 
Mr. Satyendra Nath Tagore, t.c.s., Mr. P. T. Srini- 
vasa Lvenger, M.A.,F.3.U., Dewan Bahadur.R. Raghu- 
nath Rio, Mr, P. Narayana lyer, B.a..B.L, Rai Baha- 
dur Lala Baijnath, Dr. Sir S. Subramania lyar, K.c.1. 
g., Rao Bahadur V. K. Ramanuja Chariar; Babu 
Bhagavan Das, the Hon. Mr. V. Krishnaswami 
Iyer, the Hon. Mr. Gokul K. Parekh, Rao 
Bahadur C. V. Vaidya, Pandit Durga Datta Joshi, 
Babu Govinda Das, the Hon. Mr. Justice P. R. Sun- 
dara Aiyar,‘Dewan Bahadur K. Krishnaswami Rao, 
Rao Bahadur K. Ramanuja Chariar, Rao Bahadur V. 
M. Mahajani, Rao Bahadur Waman Madhav Kolhat- 
kar, Dewan Bahadur M. Adinarayana lyah, Rao 
Bahadur Deorao Vinayak, the Hon. Mr. N. Subba- 
rau Pantalu, Babu Sarada Charan Mitra and Sir 
Pratul Chandra Chatterjee, LL.D.” 
The book affords very interesting reading. 


The Sacred Books of the Hindus. (No. 38). Vol. 

“TX, Part I. Samkhya Pravachana Sutvram, trans- 
«lated by Babu Nandalal Sinha, M.A. B.L., P.C.S., 
Deputy Magistrate, Bihar, and Published by Babu 
Sudhindro, Natha Vasu at the Panini Office, 
Bahadurganj, Allahabad, Pp. ti+12+70. Price 
single copy Re, 1-8, Annual Subscription Rs. 12 
As. 32. Foreign £1. : : 


This part contains not only the Samkhya Prava- 
chana Sutras but also that excellent treatise Tattva- 
Samasa (known also as Kapila Sutram). 

_.Mr. Sinha has translated the Tattva-Samasa (pp. ‘ii 
+20) with Narendra’s Commentary, and the Samkhya 
Pravachana Sutras with the Vritti of Aniruddha and 
the. Bhashya of Vijnana Bhiksu and has given in 
English extracts from the Vrittisara of Mahadeva 
Vedantin. : 

_ By the help of the Vritti, readers will be able to 
form a fair and accurate general acquaintance with the 
principal doctrines of Kapila,the Founder of the School 
and the Bhasya will enable them to traverse the 
-whole -field of Hindu philosophical speculation and 
thereby to acquire a deeper and wider knowledge of 
the Samkhya Philosophy in itself and in its relation 
to all other systems of thought.” : 


In this part the Samkhya Pravachan Sutras have © 


been translated up to I. 47. The translator has given 
the English equivalents of every word of the Sutras 
of the Tattva~Samasa and of the Samkhya Pravachana 
Sutras. The Texts have also been given. 

The book is being ably edited and translated. 


Chanakya ‘Nitisava Samgraha, by Prof. Jnanendra 
Nath Chatterji, Kaviratna, of AMidnapur College. 
Pp. 46. Price two annas. 


One hundred and eight Sanskrit verses known as 
Chanakya slokas have here been translated into 
Bengali verse and English (prose). 


The Crown Sanskrit-English Dictionary contpiled by 
Vasudeo Govind Apte, B.A. and published by K. R. 
Gondhabkar, Poona City. Pp. 36642 (errata). 

- Price. Rev 1-8. 

An excellent practical Sanskrit- [English Dictionary. 

Recommended to High School and College students. 
Sanskrit words are printed in Devanagari character. 
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Is veligion undermined by Science? by Prof. Ff. L. 
Vaswani, M.A. Pp. 25. Price two annas. 

The. Path of Service by the same author. Pp. 14. 
Price one anna. 


Both the pamphlets are thoughtful and inspiring. 


A Prolegomena to a Religious Philosophy ‘by Prof. 
T. L. Vaswani, M. A. Pp. §4. Price not known, 
The address delivered by Prof. Vaswani at the 


World Congress of Religions at Berlin 1910, has-been 
expanded and published in a book form.” The subject 
has been ably handled and readers will be benefited 
by: the perusal of the book. 

“The author, though a cultured man and a Brahma 
of the Twentieth Century, has not been able to throw off 
the inheritance of sectarianism of the Nineteenth 
Century. In one place in the ‘‘Foreward’’ he writes :—., 
“And may J not here suggest to friends and fellow- 
believers that the Movement of the New Dispensation 
is broader than all the sections of the Brahma Samaj.” 


. This projection of sectarian bias was uncalled for. 


Where East and West meet: Interview with Prof. 
T. L. Vaswani, Pp. 16. Price one anna. : , 


_ The account given in this pamphlet is a reprint: from 

the Christian Commonwealth, J.ondon, and ‘is an 

interesting reading. : : 
Mayes CHANDRA GHOSH. ° 


GUJARATI. 


In the Service of the Modasa Brotherhood. Publishep 

by Mohanlal Vithaldas Gandhi, B.A. Printed at 
the Ramkrishna Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Pp. 
64. Paper cover, Unpriced (1912). 


This little pamphlet contains various essays, on love, 
brotherhood, &c., in various shapes, dialogue, letters, 
addresses from various pens. The style all throughout 
is very high pitched and therefore artificial. ~The 
pamphlet is all the same worth notice because ‘of the 
fact that in such a remote corner as Modasa, there 
are people who take such a keen interest in literary 
matters, 7 7 


Parakvam ni Prasadi by Keshavial H. Diruva, B.A., 
* Headmaster, High School, Ahmedabad, printed at 
the Satyanarayan Printing Press, Ahmedabad, 
cloth bound: Third edition, pp. 184. Price 

Rs. 0-12-0 (19172). 

Only a few months ago, we had the pleasure 
of reviewing the second edition of this admirable 
translation of Kalidas’s Vikramorvashiya Natak, and 
now a third edition has been called. for. Its scholarly 
translator has utilised the opportunity by adding still 
mofe to its worth, in two ways. He has embellished 
it by means of a series of eight striking picturés, from 
the brush of the well-known artist of Western India, 
Mr. Dhurandhar, and thus provided for the reader, 
according to a Gujarati proverb, both gold and sweet 
smell (aq Aa yay). But what would appeal 
more to the thoughtful and studios section of the 
reading public’ is the concise but extremely well- 
written introduction trying to determine the period 
when Kalidas lived. He examines the sources—which 
are at best but few—with great acumen and _ intelli- - 
gence and arrives at a result which seems to be as 
near accuracy as it is possible to have under the 
circumstances. He places the period somewhere near 
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the middle of the first century B.C. By employing 
an ingenious method Mr. Dhruva compels the plays 
to yield up their chronological secrets. He has noted 
. closely and given interesting tables of the different 
es, used by Kalidas and other poets, and by means 
of a certain percentage, worked out with great labor, 
and which increases and decreases with the remoteness 
or nearness of that particular play in which they are 
employed, to certain well-ascertained periods, tried 
to confirm his conclusion, arrived at by other methods. 
We wish that the research methods of this Gujarati 
scholar may get a wider public to appreciate them. The 
only way to doso, would be to publish them in English. 


(1) Patil Bandhu, Devali issue, published by the 
Patidar Yuuak Mandal of Surat, pp. 105. Price 
Re,‘0-4-0. . 

(2) The Devali issue of the Gujarati, a weekly 

- (Anglo-Gujarati) published by Ichharam S. Desai, 
Bombay. Pp. 98. (1912), 

There is quite a sheaf of the Devali issues of 
periodicals—weekly and monthly—coming out every 
year now, in imitation of the Christmas numbers of 
English papers. Their number is on the increase, but 
amongst them all, we have selected the above two 
as being worth mention, in point of mechanical get up, 
popular treatment of a diversity of subjects, and their 
consequent readableness. The first is a sectarian 
‘monthly. It represents the agricultural class—the 
- Patidars of Gujarat, who by means of their wealth 
and -intelligence are making rapid strides towards 
advancement all round. The second is however by 
far the best production we have seen in Gujarati till 
now. Itis illustrated with numbers of pictures, of 
great historical interest, of the mementos of old Surat 
and Ahmedabad and a mere look at them revives the 
memory of their. glorious ‘past. But more noticeable 
than that is the array of useful subjects—literary and 
‘others, treated most informatively by the different 
writers. The old romances, merging almost into.folk- 
lore, of Kathiawad, the home of romances, handled 
here, only whet the desire of the reader to get more. 
Then there is the article on fishes and_ fish-life 
illustrated with pictures, whose lucid and popular 
treatment should act as a magnet to draw out others, 
_t6 follow in. the same vein. The Bengali monthly 
Prabasi, like so many other English contemporaries, 
is generally always full of such articles popularly 
treating scientific subjects. Gujarati literature is sadly 
lacking in this respect. We wish the void to dis- 
appear, now that a beginning has been made. An 
otherwise excéllent work is marred by a piece of 
literary unfairness, There is a short story at the 
end by R. A. Mehta. [It appears to have been 
clearly ‘lifted’? from some English book. It is not 
written originally by the writer, still he has tried to 
palm: it off on his readers as if he were the author of 


it, This tendency of an absence of uprightness in a / 
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rising writer cannot be commended, and the Editor 
should put it down for the sake of his own good name. 


Hridaya Zavanan or outpourings of the Heart, by the 
late Mrs. Sumati, daughter of the Hon'ble Mr. 
Lallubhai Samaldas of Bhavnagar, printed at the 
Gujarati Printing Press, Bombay, Thick Card 
board pp. 171. Unpriced. (1912) 

Mrs, Sumati died about a year ago, when she was 
hardly out of her teens, a. martyr to chronic illness, 
Connected on one sidé of her parentage with wealth 
arid the other with learning, she took full advantage 
of her position. Her mother belonged to the family 
of the late R. B. Bholanath Sarabhai, whose progeny 
with hardly any exception have been well known 
in Gujarat as the votaries of Song and Saraswati, and 
it would not be called a mere-assumption, if Sumati’s 
literary tastes and ability be traced to her mother, [For 
a very short space of life—only two or three years— 
did her poetical inspiration find time to grow, The. 
flower withered before ‘the bud had time to open 
all its petals to the sun. Her verses are not of a high 
order, but the promise that lay in them, never came 
to be fulfilled. - A strong devotee of Browning, almost 
all her poems are Browningese. ‘To some it miglit 
appear as if a factitious importance has been tried to 
be given to her work, by means of the Introduction 
contributed to it, by a very close relative of hers, 
Mr. Narsinhrao Bholanath Divatia, a distinguished 
Gujarati scholar and poet. But really it is not so. 
A perusal of it would convince any one, that he has 
rated her work at its proper value; and distributed 
praise and blame even-handedly, The sum total 
of his appreciation is, that she was a child of nature, 
that much of her work is crude, not free from 
faults, but all the same full of promise. Had it pleased 
Him to spare her longer, she would have greatly 
surpassed herself. ; 


Vir Durgadas, by Vithaldas Dhanjibhat Patel of 
Nadiad, published by the Society for the encourage- 
ment of Cheap Literature, printed at the Ram- 
krishna Jubilee Printing Presses, Ahmedabad, ~ 
Cloth-bound pp. 291. Price according to caver. 
Re. 0-8-0, Re. 1-8-0, (7912). | 
Mr, Vithaldas Dhanjibhai’s name is known as a 

writer of good repute and this novel keeps it up. “Miss 

Jane Porter's: Novel “Scottish Chiefs’ inspired him 

to produce something like it in Gujarati and the 

stirring incidents in the history of -Marwad, at the 
time when Aurangzeb conquered Jodhpur, during the 
minority of Ajit Singh, furnished him with a parallel 
to the adventures of William Wallace. The heroic 
part played by the Marwad warriors headed by 

Durgadas at this time needs no repitition, and the 

novel -at every step takes us over that interesting 


round, 
S K. M, J. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


N. B.—Contributors to this section are e requested 
kindly to make their observations as brief as 
practicable, as there is always great pressure on our 


The Chronology of the later Pala-Kings 
of Bengal. 

If 1 was amused by the method adopted by 
Babu Rakhaldas Banerji for settling the chronology 
‘of the later Pala-Kings of Bengal, I am still 
more amused to find (in the Modern Review of 
November r912) that he has prefaced his paper 
with personal reflections against me and my humble 
work, (1) We do. not really Avow that Chandra 


(mentioned by Sandhyakara Nandi in his poem- 


Ramacharita) was Chandradeva of Kanyakubja. 
Babu Rakhaldas does not furnish us with any 
better proof in that respect than a surmise of M. 
M. Haraprasad Sastri that “as Madana was 
Madanapala of Bengal, so Chandra must be 
Chandradeva of Kanyakubja.” A. must ina mere 
surmisé may sometimes be happy and convenient, 
but it is hardly a safe and sound argument. The 
text (iv, 19—21) as edited by M. M. Sastri, runs 
as follows :— 


GS FT LAMA UTAGZAT BAIA | 

afer waa a qaamaa fafeseara | 

fadiga faariaa aera ya: wate 

qaalfaa Bae3 fas wea ay atay u 

aetaca attamarzeras fares 

4 ey aaaq ae SafeTGast: 1 

No translation of these verses has been published 

by M. M. Sastri or by Babu Rakhaldas to 
enlighten the ignorant or the sceptic as to how 
they supply or suggest materials for establishing 
the identity .of Chandra of the poem with Chandra- 
deva of history. (2) I could not accept another 
surmise that Vigrahapala III “had a short reign”, 
as the contrary was actually recorded in the royal 
grant of his grandson, who was not likely to err 
on the point. Babu Rakhaldas wwhesitatingly 
“ignored the flourish of words of that grant”, 
because it was a Xavi-frasasti. This taint clings 
to all royal grants and with greater force to all 
poems including the Ramacharita, yet the length 
of a reign, being a matter of universal knowledge 
in that age, was less liable to be misrepresented 
by the court-poet. My Aesifation to ignore this 
assertion in the royal grant shows my Amdity, 
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space, We ‘cannot as a cule give to any single 
contributor more than two pages. A page in nual 
type-contains 1200 words approximately. : 


while Babu Rakhaldas Banerji’s want of hesitation — 


to ignore the same shows his: do/dvess, whichi 
undoubtedly fits in with’ better grace with his 
juvenile enthusiasm. (3) I could not accept yet 
another swzmise that Harivarma died long before 


‘Ramapala ; and it has not as yet been accepted by 


any'scholar in the publications of the learned 
societies, Babu Rakhaldas says, a discussion of 


this matter has been reserved for a future paper. ' 


So I must hope to live to learn. 


Babu Rakhaldas has not as yet had an opportu-— 


nity to visit the locatity of the pillar of the 
Kaivarta leader in Varendra. 
which is rather out of the way. The claims of 
this pillar, to be connected with the Kaivarta 
leader, will be discussed in detail in a future 
publication of the Varendra Research Society ; 
and so I could not anticipate the same, nor could 
Babu Ramaprasad Chanda, who was in the 2nozw, 
help being “caught in the net”. I fondly: hoped 
that we had outgrown the age which asserted that 
“what we do not know is not knowledge”. As 
I hoped against hope, I must apologise: It is, 
however, a happy sign of the times that these 
questions haye come to be discussed in our 
monthly journals. But I must note with regret 
that assertions, which are seldom made in papers 
submitted to the scrutiny of learned 'societies, are 
unhesitatingly employed in contributions to the 
monthly journals; and that: our journals also 
tolerate personal reflections, which have no place 
in literary discussions, ; 
, A. K. Marrra. 


The Riddle of the Ashsins: 


Apropos of Mr. Muhammad Shahidulla’s at- 
tempt to solve the riddle of the Ashvins in the 
December number of your Review, will you allow 
me to express here my full concurrence in his 
conclusion that these Vedic Twin Gods must be 
identified with the twin stars in Gemini in order 


to understand clearly the true nature of the Ashvih. 


legends ?, I wish also to point out that the ‘asses’ 
of the Ashvins which Mr. 
to identify in his paper, may be found in Cancer 
lying immediately to the east of Gemini. Says. 


Shahidulla -.has- failed - 


It stands at a place . 


, a distant constellation like Auriga to search for the ° 
OR ee 
. Scar 


, 


of Agni,’ 


NOT ES 


Mr William ‘Tyler Oleott i in his’ recently published 
work ‘The: star Lore, of All Ages’ (see p. g2): 
«The ‘two fourth magnitude stars north and south 
of the Manger, 7 and d Cancri, were called by the 
Greeks the Aseli, the asses feeding at the- Manger. 
The Arabs knew them by the same name.” ‘The 
so-called ‘manger’ is the name given by the anci- 
ents to the great naked-eye star cluster “‘Praesepe,” 
which these two asses, called respectively Asellus 


- Borealis (the northern ass) and Asellus Australis 
As- 


(the southern ass), *enclose between them. 
tronomical writers like Flammarion, Garett P. 
Serviss and others, have wondered why two such 
inconspicuous stars, having the least resemblance 
to the donkey, should have been known to anti- 
quity-as asses. But whatever the explanation of 
the mystery, the fact cannot be denied that the 
ancients knew them as such. I put forth the 
suggestion that these are the asses which drew the 
car of the Ashvins. Mr. Shahidulla has gone to 
’ of the Ashwins. But it does not seem 
necessary to look out fora regular stellar car for 
the Ashvins. The term ‘car’ in connection with 
the Ashvins seems to me to have been used 
merely figuratiyely, to signify movement on the 
part of the deity referred to as in phrases like ‘car 
‘car of Ushas,’ ‘car of Indra,’ ‘ car of 
Marut,’ and so on. When it is said that Surya or 
Ushas mounted the car of the Ashvins at the 
bridal procession of the ‘former, what was meant 
seems to be that ‘the dawn-flush lighted up the 
constellation Gemini—and, perhaps, also the 
Cancer—and the whole pageantry of heaven began 
to move towards the quarter of the sky where the 
equinoctial sunrise took place. 

“The identification by Mr. Shahidulla of Surya 
with Sirias (Canis Major) seems to me to be 


Ior 


ae all Vedic tradition. Shaunaka, in his 

Brihaddevata (II, 9-10), an ancient work in elucida- 
tion of the Veda, observes : “They call her Ushas 
before -sunrise, Surya when midday reigns, but 
Vrishakapayi at the setting of the sun”. In II,8, 

these three goddesses are called the wives of Surya, 

the sun-god, the whole character of the wedding’ 
Hymn of Surya points'to the goddess being only 
another representation of the Dawn- Maiden ‘Ushas, 

Moreover, Sirius is already ideritified inVedic litera- 
ture with a Divine Dog fexa—recalling the 
curious fact that. in Western mythology Sirius is 

known as the Greater Dog (Canis Major). . In some 

places Sirius is also. represented as the Divine 
Deer-slayer @qaytq pursuing the deer in Orion. 

Both these appellations seem to be in the fitness 

of things, but the identification of a Dawn-maiden 

like Surya with Sirius seems to-be not only unne- 
cessary but against all Vedic tradition. 

There is another curious fact regarding the star 
cluster in Cancer. It is also known to Greek and 
Western mythology as the “bee-hive.” “It will not 
be strange if the association of ‘honey’ with the 
Ashvins has resulted from this source, as the 
association of ‘asses’ seems to have originated from 
the proximity of the Aseli in the same constellation. 

As regards the date of the Ashvin. legends, 
which the writer fixes between 6000— 4000 B.'C., 
my own studies in the light of the Arctic theory— 
pace Mr. Mazumdar!—have long convinced me 
that the Vernal Equinox lay between Magha and 
Purva-Phalguni at the time when the * Ashvin 
legends were being. woven by the Vedic Rishis. 
‘This would give us a date about roooo—8o00 B. C. 
But, it would be impossible to sum up all. the 
arguments in support of my contention in this 
place. 


RaMACHANDRA K. Prapyu. 


NOTES 


What we want. 


Although the Public Services Commission 
has not as yet assembled to consider its 
deliberations, a list of interrogatories has 
been published which shows the nature of 
the subjects it is going to tackle. Weare 
bound to say that this list does not convince 
us that the scope of the enquiry of the Com- 
mission will be so comprehensive as the 
Indian public had expected it to be. Per- 
haps other lists will be published hereafter. 
As the answers to almost all the questions 


are suggested in the special Public Services 
Commission issue of this Reuzew (November, 
TyI2) it isnot necessary to go over all the 
questions again. So we formulate our 
requirements for the consideration of ne 
Public Services-Commission as follows: 


t. To preserve the “irreducible minimum” 
of Britishers in‘the State employ in India— 
.a schedule should be prepared of all those 
posts which should be held for the present 
by Britishers to maintain English supremacy 
in this country. As this is a question of 


T02 


Imperial policy and necessity, at least half 
of the pay of the scheduled posts should be 
defrayed by the British Imperial Exchequer. 

2. There should be one and only one 
standard service—the present distinctions of 
covenanted, uncovenanted, imperial and 
provincial should be done away with. The 
pay and allowances of British and Indians 
doing the same work should be equal. Ex- 
change compensation paid to Britishers 
should be at once abolished. 

3. All service examinations should be held 
in India, since the services exist for India 
and not India for the services, and also 
because Indian students are not fairly treat- 
ed in England. 

4. The maximum pension for all public 
servants should not be more than 500 
rupees a month. 


All the Examinations Mould be 
held in India. 


There was a time when Indians in 
England were well-treated by the people 
of that country. The number of Indians 
then sojourning in Great Britain was not 
a very large one—hardly exceeding a couple 
of bundreds at a time—and they were 
looked upon as Indian Rajas and _ princes. 
But owing to the large increase of 
Indians residing in England that has 
taken place of late, for at present ‘there 
are-no less than 3,000 Indian sojourners in 
that country—every device is being resorted 
to, in order to discourage and prevent our 
countrymen from visiting the land of their 
rulers, The preliminary preparations for 
the voyage—the certificates which have to 
be secured from District Magistrates, Poli- 
tical Agents or Police Commissioners are 
very troublesome to the Indian aspirants for 
entering the services and the professions 
of Law and Medicines The regulations 
which the Inns have lately made are, to say 
the least, most unfair to Indian students. 

Imperialism is rampant everywhere in 
England. This has been brought about by 
her connection with India. Wrote Sir 
Edward Sullivan in 1858 : 


“In considering the advantages this country derives 
from the possession of India, we must not omit the im- 
mense impulse it gives to matrimony amongst the 
upper middling classes; and when we remember that 
according to the first. political economists of the day, 
one of our greatest national dangers lies in the great 
number of the ‘population excluded from matrimony, 
by what the author: of ‘Companions of my Solitude’ 





_ on India, pp: 55-57. 
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calls ‘the great vice of great cities’ this counteracting 


influence is no small subject for congratulation.* * * 
“Marriage is now a luxury confined to the rich—it 
is caviave to the general public; but it is not so with 
the Anglo-Indian, whose ample pay and emoluments, 
and the undoubted existence of a widow's pension, 
supplies at once with the income and settlements neces- 
sary to secure that ‘one solid Comfort, an eternal wife’ 
years before contemporary curates, barristers, or clerks 
dare think of such a ‘blessing.* * Marriage is a most 
popular institution in India: and 1 suppose there are 
a greater number of married men in the Company's 
Service, than in any corresponding number of men. in 
the world.* * | should say, that, take the Indian 
Services through, one in every four was married; and 
as one marriage with another contributes, on an 
average, four children to the population of the country, 
we have, besides the innumerable relatives and pen- 
sioners of the 7,000 salaried officers of the Company 


themselves, about 1,700 ladies with their relatives and 
friends, and nearly 7,000 little, brown babies, all of,. 


whom share the profits of the Indian Service.” Letters 
-It is this spirit of Imperialism (plus- the 
misconduct of a few Indians there) which 
accounts for the peculiar treatment Indian 
students are subjected to in England, since 
the Imperialists of that country look upon’ 
India as the happy hunting ground and close 
preserve for their “boys.” Indians are neces- 
sarily therefore considered as “interlopers.”” ° 
Does India exist for.the services or the 
services exist for India? That is the problem 
which the Royal Commission should solve 
to the satisfaction of all parties concerned. 
It used to be said that the ranks of the 
Civiland Medical Services were as open 
to Indians as to Hritishers, because. the 


ie 


Competitive Examinations held in London . 


were as much open to the former as ta the 
latter. Those who asked for simultaneous 
examinations were told that English train- 
ing was necessary for all in the higher posts 
in the public services. But the regulations 
which have beén made oflate do not show 
impartiality and fairness to Indian students. 
The Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge do 
not admit Indian students as freely now as 
they used to do formerly. 
do not receive that fair treatment from 
their professors which their English fellow 
students do—aye, even the latter do not 
look -upon their, dusky fellow eee with 
kindly feelings. 

This is no exaggeration, no language 
of hyperbole, but a naked statement of facts 

—which, apart even from the natural 
fairness of the suggestion, would be sufficient 


Indian students 


reasons for the Royal Commission to recom-_ 
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mend the holding of all examinations in 


India. The Services must exist for India and 
hence admission to them should be through the 
portal of examinations conducted in India alone 
and no where else. 


Equalization of Pensions. 


At present pensions to the Covenanted 
Civil and military servants are paid more 
handsomely than persons of the same rank 
obtain as salaries in other civilized coun- 
tries of the world. Members of the “heaven- 
born” Civil Service draw extraordinarily 
large pay and then they retire’ on a pension 
of £1000 a year. The pay and pension of 
British officers serving in India is a great 
drain of the money of Indian'tax-payers and 
hence no improvement, very urgently 
needed for the welfare of this country, is 
possible. The highest pension for all ranks, 
whether Civil or Military, should be fixed 
at 500 Rupees a month and not more. It 
should be paid in rupees, that‘is, in the 
currency of the Indian Empire. 

One of the arguments urged for .the 
high salary that is paid to British employes 
in India is that they have to maintain 
the dignity.of their official position in this 
country, as well as to remit money home 
for the education of their children. The 
same argument can. not hold true -in the 
case of pensioners who return to England, 
where, being in their own native country and 
amidst their own kith and kin, they must 
live like their neighbours and not play the 
role of Indian nabobs of bye-gone days. 
They can live very comfortably on £400 a 
year, Besides they carry away a large 
saving out of their pay and allowances. 
These considerations should induce the 
Royal Commissioners to recommend the 
maximum limit of pensions allowable to 
Indian public servants to 500 Rupees a 
month. 


Reasoning in a Vicious Circle. 


Whenever there is a manifestation of any 
unrest in this country, it is solemnly 
advised by Anglo-Indians to increase the 
number of Britishers in the employ of the 
Indian Government. After the deplorable 
bomb outrage of 1908, Sir Charles Elliot, 
a late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and 
a great friend of Lord Morley of Blackburn, 
wrote to the papers that the Government 
should increase the number of British 


officers in India, which, in his opinion, 
would puta stop to such outrages in the 
future. It is considerations like these 
which. accounts for the large increase of 
Anglo-Indians, including Eurasians, in the 
various departments, because they can enroll 
as volunteers and thus be useful in defending 
their kith and kin against the attacks of 
“wild” Indians! 

But they forget that this undue partiality 
and preference to Eurasians -and Anglo- 
Indians is one of the main causes of the dis- 
content which prevails among the educated 


ranks of Indian society. This is evident from. 


the speech- of Mr. Drummond delivered in 
the House of Commions on June 7th, 1858, 
an extract from which is given below. Even 
after the lapse of over half a century what 
he said then holds true to'a great extent 
now. He said :— 


“The first. person whose testimony I shall quote 
in support of my statement is Sir F. Shore. son of L. 
Teignmouth, who says, that the insolent behaviour 
which English people resident in India think it neces- 
sary to pursue towards the natives, by way of keeping 
up theit own dignity, is carried to such a pitch, as to 
lead the latter to avoid as much as possible all inter- 
course with them in as much as they are far more 
likely to meet with slight and neglect than with 
sympathy. The same gentleman adds, that it is not 
at all uncommon to hear young men, who have been 
only a year or two in India, and who are wholly un- 
acquainted with the language of the country, except, 
perhaps, that they can smatter a little Hindostanee 
jargon, speak of the natives with the utmost contempt, 
looking upon them as a degraded race, and not allow- 
ing that- they possess a'single good quality. The 
languge of Billingsgate, he goes on to observe, is 
constantly used towards respectable servants, simply 
because they do not happen to understand what their 
masters say, a circumstance which is very often owing 
to the fact that these do not speak intelligibly. I may 
also mention the story of a certain magistrate, who 
insisted that whenever a native on horseback met him, 
he should at once dismount and make him a salute; 
while I:may adduce the authority of Mr. Norton to 
prove that we seem disposed to regard the natives 
now with even less kindness and sympathy than at 
the period when our relations with them were first 
established. Mr. Rees states, in his NMarvative, that 
the conduct of many of our young officers towards 
the natives is cruel and tyrannical while the London 
Quarterly declares that the behaviour of Europeans is 
marked by a high degree of pride and insolence. 
Lord Wiliam Bentinck said, that the result of his 
observation was, that the Europeans generally knew 
little or nothing of the customs and manners of the 
people; and Mr, Fraser Tytler asserts, that the 
servants of the Company are the least able to supply 
correct information upon these subjects. Now, if we 
are proud of our aristocracy, and mindful of their 
dignity, how can we think that these things do not 
rankle in the breasts of men who can trace up their 
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hereditary rank and their possess‘ons to a period 
anterior tothe time of Alexander the Great? Are we 
so foolish as to imagine that, because they do sot retort 
an insult upon the moment, they do not feel it? 


- Now, the root of the whole evil is the doctrine that 
India is a country to be exploited for the benefit of the 
Civil Service, If we are going to look upon India as 
we have looked upon it hitherto, * " * 
for English officials, we shall surely lose it, and 
shall deserve to lose it. 


_° So the remedy of the present discontent 
does ‘not consist in large and larger in- 


creases of British officers in India, but quite - 


the opposite. ; 


Scientific Departments of the Indian 
Public Services. 


The Indian Surveys are most im- 
portant departments of the Government 
of India. The operations which had been 
carried out in the different. branches of 
these Surveys from the date of the British 
occupation were reviewed by Sir Clements 
R. Markham as well as Mr, Charles E. D. 
Black, in works which were printed and 
published by order of the late Queen- 
Empress’ Secretary of State for India in 
Council in 3 volumes in 1870, 1878 and 
1891 respectively. These volumes. furnish, 
very useful information on Indian Surveys, 
such as “Indian Marine Surveys,” “Great 
Trigonometrical Survey of India,” “Geolo- 
gical Survey of India”, &c. It is in these 
departments of Indian Public Services, that 
natives of India are very seldom’ employed 

_ and find no encouragement at the hands of 
those who are in authority. Before the last 
Public Service Commission of 1886-1887, 
one gallant officer who was at that time 
the Surveyor-General of India did not 
hesitate. to declare before the Hon’ble 
members of the Commission in a non-chlant 
manner that he never allowed a native to 
touch a theodolite. 

In a memorandum which the then Sur- 
veyor-General of India, Colonel De Pree 
submitted to the Public Service Commission, 
he wrote :— ; 


“ Tmay here remark incidentally, that my numerous late 
inspectiors show me that the tendency of the. European 
Surveyors is to stand and look on, while the Natives are 
made to do the drawing and hand printing as if they thought 
themselves quite above that sort of thing. This is a mistake 
and it cannot be permitted for the future, Besides, it is 
suicidal for Europeans (o admit that Natives can do any 
one thing better than themselves. They should claim to be 
superior in everrthing and ouly allow Nalives to také a 
secondary or subordinate part, { The italics are ours.] - 
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‘In my old ‘parties I never permitted a Native to touch 
a theodolite or. an original computation, on the principle 
that the triangulaticn or scientific work was the. prerogative 
of the highly-paid European; and this. reservation of the 
scientific work was the only -way by which I could keep 
up a distinction, so as to justify the different figures of pay 
respectively drawn by thé two classes, between the Européan 
in office time, and the Native who ran him so close in all the 
office duties as well as in field duties. m8 

‘*Yet I see that Natives commonly do the computations 
now-a-days, and the Europeans some other inferior duties.” - 


‘How can natives of India show “the 
faculty of independent research and critical 
Gbservation” if we are to believe what Sir 
John Gorst, sometime Secretary ‘of State 


for. India, said in his famous Manipur Speech 


that “Government had always discouraged 
independent and original talent, and had 
always preferred. docile mediocrity. This 
was not a new policy.” 

Mr. P. N. Bose after a brilliant academic 
career in England was appointed to the _ 
Geological Survey of this country. He 4 
was the first Indian, to beso appointed: 
But how was he ‘treated? [In a’ mémoir on’ 
the Indian Surveys, 1875—18g0, by Charles 
E. D. Black, which, as has been said above, 
was published by order of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council; we find the* 
following recorded on page 204 :— : 

“Mr. Bose took up new grourid jin the basin of the: 
upper Mahanadi, but the results were not deemed 
satisfactory by Mr. Medlicott, who indeed referred 
prominently to this asan additional proof of the 
unsuitableness of natives of India for the faculty. of 
independent research and critical observation required 
to make a good Geologist. Mr. Medlicott adds that 
the Geological Survey is about the only branch of the 
public service in which natives could not as yet 
reasonably find employment.” [ The italics are ours. ] 

Mr. P. N. Bose by his career in. the 
department of which Mr, Medlicott was a. 
very mediocre member, has disproved the 
most unjustifiable assertion’ of his whiloim. 
chief. We wonder that. the thén Secretary 
of State for India encouraged. the dissemi- 
nation of such a libel on Her Majesty's 
Indian subjects by publishing at. the cost 
of the Indian taxpayers the volume from 
which the above.extract is made. 


Offer of Battleships by the Ruling 
Chiefs of India. 


There is a rumour that following the 
example of the Colonies and of the Malay 
States, the Ruling Chiefs of India are think- 
ing of offering three battleships and nine 
cruisers to the Imperial Government. -  -+ 

If the rumour be true, whether ‘the offer . 










bejof twelve vessels or one, does not matter, 
wefhope these Chiefs will consider whether 

educational and. sanitary requirements 
their own subjects have been met even 
to the standard attained in British India, 


the wealthy citizens of Great 
They should remember Krishna’s 


aicart at aaa al maak way | 


“Q son‘of Kunti, help the poor, do not 
give wealth to the rich.” © 

In this rumoured offer a political prin- 
Hple, too, is involved. The Ruling Chiefs, 
at any rate many of the most influential, 
dre not Lritish subjects. The Nizam of 
yderabad, for instance, is an ally of Gréat 
Britain. No Chief is strong enough to resist 
tven a hint of the Resident. But would it 
be .quite regular, or would it be consistent 
vith the dignity and self-respect of Great 
Britain to accept from her allies what 
amounts to pecuniary help? Britain’s 
trade is increasing by leaps and bounds; 
she is is not impecunious. We know English 
men do not much care for these oriental 
Jnotions of dignity and self-respect. For 
thousands of. Englishmen have enjoyed 
feasts provided by Indian Rajas and Nawabs 
without ever thinking of returning their 
hospitality. They are always prepared to 
receive but not always to give. 

By.the army which India maintains, she 
contributes to the defence of the Empire 
more than her fair. share. The colonies do 
_ nothing of the kind. So by contributing 
.Dread-noughts,. they certainly do not spend 
' more for the empire than India has been do- 
ing fora long time past. 

That there are influential sections of the 
colonists who do not want to make direct 
contributions to the British navy, but want 
to have navies of their own,. will appear 
from the following Reuter’s telegrams :— 


Ottawa, Dec. ‘13. 

The Canadian House of Colniiens was crowded when 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier moved an amendment to Mr. Borden’s 
Naval Bill, demanding the establishment of Canadian fleets 
in-the Atlantic and: the Pacific, each with a: super-Dread- 
nought, manned, if possible, by Canadians, and maintained 
by Canada. ‘‘The Vessels”, Sir Wilfrid Laurier said, ‘would 
he at the disposal of Great Britain in any emergency.” «The 
amendment also urged the establishment. of naval shipguards 
in Canada. 

Tn his speech Sit Wilfrid Laurier condemned Government’s 
policy of direct contribution.- It was not Canadian, not 
British, and was unsuited to. the real needs of the Empire. 
Referring to Mr.’ Borden’s “request that Canada should have 
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a voice in questions of peace and war, Sir Wilfrid said that 
that was,a Jarge contract, which might take years to solve. 
Meanwhile Canada should continue her preparation for de- 
fence. If Canada were represented in the Councils of 
Empire, then other dominions must be also; and he did 
not believe that foreign affairs.would be much benefitted by 
a multitude of advice. 

; London, Dec 16th, 

General Hertzog’s speeches since the naval question came 
into prominence in South Africa have been especially note- 
worthy. - He declared on one occasion that Imperialism was 
important in his view only when it was useful to South 
Africa. . When it was contrary to the interests of South 
Africa, it was a distinct enemy to that country. All the 
noise about the Navy had been started by a few thousand 
interested’ people. 


There is one other point that deserves 
consideration. When a colony offers a Dread- 
nought to Britain, it knows that any white 
native of the colony can enter the navy and 
become an officer. But is any career in the 
British navy open to any native of British 
India or “Native” India? So, if the Ruling 
Chiefs do offer battleships to Great Britain 


_ would they have the courage and self-respect 


to stipulate that careers in the British navy 
might be open to their subjects? No stipula- 
tion could be fairer. But most probably the 
arrangement would be like that which 
obtains in the case of the Imperial Service 
troops, the money coming from the Chiefs’ 
pockets and the control and guidance 
remaining entirely in British hands. 

Not to speak of the dim past, even in 
comparatively recent times the Maratha 


_sea-lord Angre proved the ability of Indians 
In merchantmen™ 


to fight naval battles. 
the lascars still brave the dangers of the 
deep with the most dauntless white sailors. 
We have the men, but we have no oppor- 
tunity. 


A ferocious sentence. 
Some time’ ago a Reuter’s telegram in- 


formed us that in Egypt ‘a student, named 
Ahmed Mukhtar, arrested for posting sedi- 


tious placards, has been sentenced to im- 


prisonment for ten years.” If a British 
student had done a similar thing in Great 
Britain he would not probably have got 
even ten weeks. Does Egypt rest secure on 
the foundation of ferocious sentences? 


“The Maharaja of Bobbili on Madras 
‘Zamindars. 


The Maharaja of Bobbili indulged ina 
bit of plain speaking at the annual meeting 
of the Madras’ Landholders’ Association. 
The picture he drew of Madras Landholders 
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will find’ its ‘parallel’ in other provinces, 
too. He said :— : 


For the last thirty years. -er SO i have been closely 
watching the-careers of our Zamindars, and I regret 
” very mich to ‘find ‘that they have been rather back- 
ward, in administration, education and manly sports 
and in social functions, As soon as they succeed to 
their estates they. give up all sports, generally shut 
themselves up in their homes and avoid socisil functions. 
as much as they ‘could. Jt isa pity to find some of 
them. tools in the. hands of their wives. 
regrettable occurrence to be noted is that some of the 
Zamindars have taken tod mucli-to drink and I believe 
that some of them have shortened their lives in 
consequence. In many cases the Manager or Dewan 
is lent by Government, and in him the whole manage- 
ment of the, estate is left. In some cases, where a 
Zamindar is incapable, of managing his estate, I see 
no fault in that procedure, but the Manager’ s work is 
often checked or even overruled by the owner's clerk 
or by a menial servant. Whatever, education. the 
Zemindar received when he -was young, he never 
improves it. There is literature, to read on all sorls 
of subjects and one can read on any subject for which 
he has a taste. Instead of finding enjoyment in read- 
ing, they find it a painful undertaking. Many of our 
; preserit Zamaindars ‘do not read even newspapers. 

‘They ask some one else to read them and to tell them 

the chief events of the day. Even then the man thus 
deputed hardly- finds an opportunity to inform his 
master, Many of our brother Zamindars are regular 
abseftees from ‘their head-quarters. It has now be- 
come a fashionable thing to buy a house in Madras or 
at the head quarters of the district for living, It is true, 
there are some liberal and charitable men: among’ us 
but they open their purse rather indiscriminately, It 
“means in many cases a waste of money.’ 


The Maharaja complains, a ‘mere man” 
that he is, that some, of his brethren are 
tools in the hands of their wives. We think 
that isnot quite bad. Butit may be that 
he used the word “wives” for the sake of 
Meceruny: 


The I. C.S. and other competitive 
. eXaminations, ~ 


We have said in a previous note that the 
I]. C.S. competitive examination and other 
similar’ examinations should be held only 
in India. Now, nothing ig more natural 
than thatthe public servants of a country 
should be chosen in that country itself. 
When a country | is completely independent, 
that is what is always done. Germany.and 
France, for example, do not hold their com- 
petitive service examinations: in Rome. It 
.may be said that when a country is depend- 
ent, as India is, it cannot expect that a 
similar natural arrangement should prevail 
there. We do not see why. After all, the 
young British Civilian has to serve in India. 


The most. 


them:in: his_ mother-tongue. / 
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What is the -harm, in his undergoing -the. 
examination in India? It miay. be asked, as 
there..is no certainty of-his: succeeding, why 
should he be expected to. spend so, ‘much 
money in coming to and residing i in India‘on. 
the mere expectation of securing a place? In_ 
reply; we will ask a similar question : Why 

should the young Indian be, required, as he 
is at present, to go to and reside in England 
at such great. expense when there is no 
certainty of his getting a post? In the 
case -of the-Indian, the hardship is greater; 
as heis made to spend money for simply 
getting a chance to serve in his mother 
country, which is his birth- right. tis not 
the Briton’s birth-right to serve in India,.it . 
is only an artificial polztical right, whicly 

can not be held to be equal to- a birth-right.. 
But it may be urged: “But the Indianis a 


conquered creature, the Briton is his con- °; 


queror; the two cannot be placed on a: foot. 
ing ‘of equality.” Leaving aside the ques- _ 
tion of the character of Great Britain’ s 
acquisition of India, we teply: “If there _ 
is to be a distinction between the conqueror ; 
and the conquered, what becomes of the: 
promise of equal treatment made in -the 
Queen’s Proclamation and its reaffirthation 


by her two successors ?” . 


-We ‘do not think it, is at ‘all a hardship 
to ‘ask the young Briton to come ouk 
India to undergo a: competitive examination, 
here. British merchants and British. Gov- 
ernment servants, the -exploiters and ‘the 
administrators, alike come to’ India” for a 
career.. When the merchant comes, he does: 
not come with the prospect of assured gain ; 
there are cases of failute.’ And in such . 
. cases, merchants donot consider it a grie- 
vance that they have failed in business ; : 
‘though a misfortune it certainly is. Why. 
then should the would-be Government ser- 
vant of British blood insist upon coming * 
out to India’ with the prospect of an assured 
and guaranteed career? Why should he 
consider ita hardship to be called upon -to 
take his chance as the British ‘merchant 
‘does? : 

Even simultaneous examinations tid: in 
Great Britain and India, would not be an 
equal test. For the Indian candidate would 
be even then handicapped by having’ to 
answer all questions. ina foreign tongue, | 
whereas the British candidate would answer’. 
‘As: the’ ‘court - 
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language: of British India is: English, all. 

Government servants must know. English; .. 
meet the man whocould lay down unerringly 

' the exact proportion of British officials, the 


—we'cannot;-therefore claim to be examined 


through the médium of our mother-tongues. | 
But as some sort ofset-off against our handi- 


cap of language, the young Briton should be 
reasonable enough to agree to spend some 
money and undergo the trouble of a voyage 
to India. : - ; 
(t ‘may be urged against our position that 
the citizens of the’ self-governing colonies 
do not claim that the colonial service com- 
petitions, should be held in the colonies. 
We do not. know what they really feel on 
‘the subject. Butit is certain that British 
‘civilians do not monopodlise all the highly~ 
paid and important posts in the colonies as 
‘they -do here in India. It is also to be con- 
sidered that, unlike us, the colonists undergo 
. the competitive examination in London in 
their mother-tongue which is English. More- 
over, they can serve and make money and 
_exercise power anywhere in the British 
Empire, whereas the [Indian is not allowed 
even ‘to enter the colonies freely, except as 
an: indentured coolie, and efforts are’ being 


inade -to kick him out of his home’ in the . 


colonies. ‘So the case of the colonists is not 
ona par with that of the Indians. . - 

{t may be said that if the competitive 
examination were to be held only in India, 
either no Briton would be able‘to enter the 
civil service, or that the successful majority 
would be Indians. We donot think that 
the former contingency is at all a.probabi- 
lity; the Briton is not so inferior a creature. 
But if the majority of successful candidates 
be Indians, that is what ought tobe.  But,. 
it may be asked, what would then become 
of : a wy 


“The Irreducible Minimum.” 


We do not know whether the man or men 
who coined this phrase had a cléar idea of 


the probabilities of history. Some of the 


earlier British statesmen’ who ruled India 
‘did not think it unlikely that a time (and 


that not a very remote time) might comé - 
‘when Great Britain would give up_-ruling. 


India.. But-leaving that contingency apart, 
jt is not at alk-improbable that -India 
would in future enjoy as great a measure of 
self-government as the British colonies now 
do, though it may not be exactly in the same 
- form. Supposing, however, that India conti- 
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_nués to be administered in-the same bureau- 


cratic way asat present, we should like to 


slightest decrease in which would endanger 
Great Britian’s rule in -India. The man or 


-men who saw nothing ridiculous or absurd in 


inventing the phrase “irreducible minimum” 


_of British officials, when the proportion of 


Europeans and Indians in the higher ap- 
pointments is what it is at present, surely 
had no sense of fhe ridiculous. For, what 
is implied in the phrase? It is implied that 
Indians have already secured the higher ap- 
pointments in such large- numbers that the 
time -has come to draw a line to put a stop 


to all further “encroachments” on their part. 


But what are the facts? The statistics pub- 


lished in our last November number should 


convince every one that in some departments 
Indians are totally excluded from the higher 
posts, and in all others they are in a deplor- 
able minority so far as the higher appoint- 
ments are concerned. Take the Indian 
Civil Service. Out of a total of 1292 cove- 
nanted civilians, only 54 are Indians. In the 
Ir departments of the Government of India 


‘Secreteriat there are 112 officers, of whom 


only ir are Indians. In the Home, Public 
Works, Military, Finance, Revenue and Agri- . 
culture,and Commerce and Industry depart- 
ments, there is not asingle Indian officer. 
Perhaps in these departments the maximum 
represents the irreducible minimum! So 
the phrase, “irreducible . minimum” has 
been brought into use rather too early. Per- 
haps the custodians of vested interests have 
actéd on the principle, “to be forewarned is 
to be forearmed”’. es 

No irreducible minimum can be artificially 


‘fixed. Nothing can last which is not pro- 


gressive. The British Government cannot: 
last if it be not progressive. It must be 
progressive in‘all directions. If an irreduci- 
ble minimum of British. officers be fixed 
arbitrarily that would mean that the pro- 
gress of Indians would be artificially block- 
ed. _But no government can be progressive 
‘which does such a thing. We think no 
post. which is open to covenanted civilians 
ought to be too high for Indians -to aspire - 
‘to. The British Indian empire can exist 
even with all the posts now held by Euro- 
pean civilians, filled by Indians. There is no 
arreducible minimum of these posts which 
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must be held by Europeans. There cannot be 
any arbitrary limit. But there may be a 
natural limit. That is if we can not.per- 


. form the duties of any office we are natural- 


ly shut out from it.” But there can not be 
any declaration of our unfitness for any 
office on @ priori grounds. Noone can be 
declared unfit who has not been givena 
chance to prove his capacity. One may 
devise the. stiffest physical, intellectual and 
moral test, and impose it equally on candi- 


-dates of all races and creeds; we will not 


complain. But we object to any direct or 
indirect racial, credal or complexional tests 
whatever. But if an irreducible minimum 
must be fixed, we say, let it be -fixed for 
the present that the Viceroy, the Governors 
and the Commander-in-Chief must be 
Britons; and let half their salaries be paid 
from the British Imperial Exchequer. 


The need of European training and 
experience. 


It may be objected that if competitive 
examinations are held in India, how are the 
candidates to have British training and ex- 
perience? The solution is easy. The selec- 
ed candidates may be asked to spend their 
period of probation in Great Britain. -We 
would go further and say that they should 
spend some time in France, Germany and 
the United States of America and acquire a 
knowledge of the systems of administration 
of those countries. 


The Civil Service Syllabus. 


The Civil Service Syllabus is very unfair 
to Indian candidates in one respect. The 
maximum marks assigned to Arabic and 
Sanskrit are 800 each; whereas the maxi- 
mum marks assigned to Greek and Latin 
are r100 each. Arabic and Sanskrit 
are not easier for Indians to learn. than 
are Greek and Latin for Europeans. 


Nor are they léss valuable; on the contrary - 


they are more valuable for persons who 
wish to govern the people of India. Sanskrit 
literature has moulded the Hindu people 
to a very great extent; so-has Arabic 
literature’ moulded the Mussalmans. 
understand the people of India aright one 
must know both or at least one of these 
literatures. ‘Without understanding them, 
how can one govern them well? 

‘Yet we firid Arabic and Sanskrit arbi- 
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trarily undervalued. [It would be quite 
easy ta quote the opinions of European 
‘savants and British Indian administrators 
as to the value of Arabic and. Sanskrit,- but 
it is unnecessary. We will quote only the 
latest. In, the course of the annual con- 
vocation. speech of the Punjab University; 
delivered on the 7th December es Sir 
Louis Dane, the Chancellor, said : 

Personally His Honor could speak for Arabic aha 
Persian and confidently assert these classics were in ‘no 
way inferior to Greek and Latin, as excellent exercises 
for the mind and storehouses of concentrated wisdom 
of the past. His Honor had no doubt that Sanskrit, 
the. mother of Aryan tongues, was even more valuable 
in India. 

The principal Indian vernaculars “should~ 
be included in the syllabus. " They are ‘not’ 
less valuable for Indian civilians than: Ita- . 
lian, French or German. If it be said that. 
it would be very easy fora Bengali, a Hindus- - 
tani, a Gujarati, &c., to secure high marks. 
in Bengali, Hindi, Gujarati, &¢., respective- - 
ly;.we would reply that it would not ‘be 
easier than for an Englishman to. secure 
high marks in English composition ‘and 
English language and literature. What is 
sauce for the gander ought to. “be sauce: for 
the goose also. 


Some Public Service Commission ny 
Interrogatories, 


Some of the questions framed for the 
Islington Commission clearly show that 
the Commission would consider certain pro- 
posals which we cannot but consider, as” 
retrograde and mischievous. We print some 
of theni below. 


7. What could be your opinion with regard to fillinga 
fixed proportion of the vacancies in the Indian Civil 
Service Cadre by Natives of India, recruited by 
means of a separate examination in India, or “by 
means of separate examinations in each province or 
gvoup of provinces in India? If you favour sucha 
scheme, what proportion do you recommend ? 

8. If you do not approve of simultaneous or separate 
examinations in India, are you in favour of any system 
under which Natives of India would be selected’in 
India for admission to the Indian Civil Service by 
means of (a) nomination, (b) combined nomination 
and examination or (c) any other method? If so, des- 
cribe fully what system you would recommend. In 
particular do you consider it desirable that all .classes 
and communities should be represented in the appoint- 
ments so made? If so how would you give effect to - 
this principle ? 

g. If you are’ in favour of a system for the part re- 
cruitment of the Indian Civit Service by Natives of 
India in India do.you consider that ‘‘Natives” of: 
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India’ should” still be eligible for appointmerit in Eng- 
land 3 


We are for the entire abolition of the Cove-’ 


‘nanted Civil-and* Provincial Civil Services, 
and their substitution by one standard 
service, open to all.races and creeds through 
the door of a competitive examination held 
in. India. However, if the Coveénanted 
Civil Service be not abolished, our answer to 
question.-7-and to each of its subdivisions 
would be unhesitating and clear. We do not 
want any fixed proportion of the Indian 
Civil Service to be filled by natives of India, 
we do not want a separale examination in 
India, we are still more strongly opposed to 
.separate examinations in each province or 
group of provinces. .We do not want a 
‘fixed proportion for various reasons, some 
,of which we shall mention. (1) When we are 
theoretically entitled to hold all the appoint- 
ments and. may secure all of them in course 
of time, why should we barter this natural 
right for any present small gain? (2) This 
‘fixed proportion would be assigned as a sort 
of favour. But we do not want any favour. 
We want justice. We want only what we 
can get by our ability and character; no- 
thing else is worth having, as nothing else 
conduces to real national strength. (3) This 
fixed proportion would be most probably a 
very small proportion, say, one-fourth or one- 
sixth of the whole cadre. But can any one say 
that we can not secure more as the result ofa 
“fair competition, however stiff? But even if 
the :proportion assigned were go’ per cent., 
we would not accept the arrangement as final. 
For how can it be said that we can at no time 
get 95 per cent. of the posts by competition ? 
(4) A separate examination held in India, 
however stiff, would be characterised by 
Anglo- -Indians and their friends in England 
as an easier test thanthe one held in Eng- 
land. So that would be made a ground for 
assigning to successful candidates \here a 
lower status and lower pay. “The examina- 
tion must be one examination. (5) The idea 
of hélding separate. examinations in the 
different provinces or groups of provinces, 
is very mischievous. It may become a 
very effective weapon in the hands of 
designing men in the game of fostering 
provincial disunion and _ jealousies. It 
may say, “Look here, 1 am your friend; 
I am giving you protection against the 
‘Madrasis or the Parsis or the Bengalis, by 
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holding a separate examination for you,” 
But let ‘nobody listen to its siren voice. 
Whoever reads newspapers knows that 
non-Bengalis are now holding their own 
in all ‘examinations very successfully and 
even beating the Bengalis. Moreover, no- 
thing ‘is really so good for a people as keen 
competition. Ifa test be made easier for 
us than for others, it is an enemy in the 
guise of a friend. For it will keep us back- 
ward. Whereas if we have to pass a severe 
test, we must gird up our loins and be 
strong. If we could not be strong at any 
time even in the future by our utmost efforts, 
it were better that we perished. High posts or 
wealth obtained any how is not the summum 
bonum, the greatest good, not even continued 
existence is the highest good. The highest 
national good is the strength to survive, 
morally, intellectually and physically. We 
must not take it for granted that we are weak- 
lings and must for ever remain weaklings. Let 
no province of India consider the proposal of 
an easy test for it (if there be such a pro- 
posal) in any other light than that of an 
insult to its capacity, though it may be 
quite unintentional. 

In answer to the eighth question we say 
that we are for an open competition: 
nomination,. ‘combined nomination and 
examination or any other similar method 
we emphatically and utterly condemn, 
They are sure to promote jobbery, favour- 
itism, patron-hunting and flunkeyism. The 
competitive system is not without its defects, 
but it is far superior to any other method 
that human wit has so far devised. It 
should be observed that nomination, &c., 
are proposed for India alone, not for England 
as well. If nomination, &c., be good, 
why not give Great Britain: the advantage 
of these celestial methods? Or are we to be 
told that all retrograde backbone-softening 
methods are good for India alone? 

But the most mischievous part of the 
whole question is: “In particular do you 
consider it desirable that all classes and 


communities should be represented in the 


appointments so made ?” So, is the poison of 
communal representation to. be introduced 
even here? Is India not to know any peace? 
Agitators are blamed for the unrest in India. 
God knows what portion of the blame 


‘ought to fall upon the shoulders of various 


Government servants and the regulations 
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and proposals made by. hein: “We tremble 
to’ think how communal representation ‘in 
the-services may become a -worse bone of 
contention than communal representation 
in the legislative councils. May God give 
all classes and communities of Indians right 
understanding and genuine patriotism !: 
We know.that if these’ questions indicate 
a Government policy already decided upon, 
not merely the idiosyncrasy of the framers 
of the interrogatories, nothing that we or 
the witnesses may say, will avail to alter it. 
But still-we must do our duty. So'we ask, 
if for the sake of good government it be 
“necessary artificially to secure in the public 
. services the representation of all classes and 
communities, why is there no’ arrangement 
for securing such representation in Great 
Britain? The greatest British ‘friend of 
India cannot say that he is more anxious to 


secure good government. for India than for: 


his native land. ~The only possible “argu- 
ment that may ‘be adduced is that here in 
India there are the clashing interests of vari- 
ous sections, and racial, communal and 
other conflicts. Let us admit that there 
are and let us not enquire. what causes are 
responsible for them to what extent. 
are there not such: clashing of interests and 
conflicts in the United Kingdom? Can any- 
body deny that they are more widespread and 
serious there than ‘in India? There the hand 
of one sex is raised against another. The 
Ulster-Protestants have declared themselves 
on the verge of rebellion and made armed 
preparations, because justice is going to be 
done to: the [rish Catholics. The whole 
class of workingmen are in deadly conflict 
“with ‘capitalists. All these have led to 
strikes, acts of violence, riots, bloodshed and 
‘the paralysing of. trades, unparalleled in 
India. ‘The Commons are against.the Lords. 
Even“ religious” riots are not a monopoly of 
India. We shall quote an instance or two. 
Here is a Reuter’s telegram which appeared 
in the papers'in August, 1911: ; 
“Owing to attacks made on the Jews i in South Wales 
a number of Jewish refugees have arriv ed at Cardiff. 
They endured considerable suffering and were fright- 
ened out of their lives. Rioting continues at Bargoed 
and Gilfach, It’is described as ‘a guerilla warfare 
against: the police and infartry. Two Jewish: shops 
have: been: burned at Senghenyod: ‘The Daily 
’ -Telegraph’s special correspondent. states that as a 
result of a lengthy enquiry he is convinced that.the 
tales of extortior [on the. part of the Jews] are ab- 
solutely devoid of truth.” 


_ 1908. 


But © 
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Here is another Reuter’s telegram :— 


“London, June 23. 1909. _ Fifty Liverpool Schools 
have been ‘closed owing to fights between ‘the’ Pro- 
testant and Catholic children aided by their mdthers.” : 
In India we have not yet-advanced to that - 
point. yet, though in’ future we may ; our 
mothers and childrén have ‘not yet taken - 
part in “religious” riots, leading to-the clos- 
ing of schools. ye ai. 
We.still remember the commotion caused 
in England by the-eucharistic procession’ of 
the English Roman Catholics in September, 
‘Te. gave rise to: arigry feelings = 
Protestant breasts and might: have led. 
serious disturbances, if the Catholics. had: 
not been deprived of some.of ‘their, rights. 
The situation. was‘so serious that if England , 


had been undér foreign rulers, and if eligi. 


ous bigotry had been- ‘sought to be exploit- 
ed. by them in’ pursuance of a “divide ‘and J 
rule” policy, blood would have. me in 
no stinted measure. 

But we-need not givé more! - examples, . ese 
The United Kingdom, then, is not better 
than India as-regards the. clashing‘of -inter-. 
ests-and: religious and sectional riots: 0 

conflicts. ;1f communal representation:: i 
the- pucli¢ services had been necessary“ toe 
efficient admiiiistration or popular welfare, 
it would have existed in that free- ‘country. 
But it doés'not éxist there. - Hence-if it-be ° 
proposed to. imaké such -an innovation -in 
India: it “may: be for some other reasons of 
State than. thé: efficiency of ;the- administra- : 
tion or the good. of the people. 

Our’ -answer® to the ninth ‘question is that 
if-the’ Indian Civil:. Service: be « -recruited 
partly:-in< England -:and partly -in ‘India, 
Indian: candidates. shouldbe’. free to . choose 
their country of examination or recruitment. - 
Weare entirely opposed to the existence “ of 
any pretext for dividing the civil service, 
into a Pariah section and a Brahman 
section. 


The first Telugu. Biahman I, Ci Ss. 


Mr. S. V..Ramamurty, B.A, LC.S., was. 
born in Vizagapatam (Madras aude 4 
of respectable parents. _His father, Mr. S. 
V: Ramanayya Pantulu, B.A.;B.c.£., was the 
first to take the B.C.E. degree i in the ‘Northern 
Circars and much respectéd for his capacity 
‘and character by Government. He was an 
Honorary Asistant Engineer ‘of the Madras . 
‘Public Works. Department. Mr, -Rama- 
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murty matriculated in 1903, from the 
London Mission High School, Vizagapatam, 
and passed the First in Arts Examination 
from Mrs. A. V. N. College, in 1905, having 
stood first in the University in both the 
examinations. He passed his B.A. from the 
Presidency College, Madras, in 1908, and 
took a high place in first class in English 





Mr. S. V. RamAmurry, 1.C.s. 


and headed the list in first class in 
Mathematics—his optional subject. He 
obtained the record marks in Mathe- 


matics in the University up till then and 
obtained the ‘Marsh Prize’ from the Univer- 
sity. While he was continuing his studies 
in that branch for the M.A. he secured the 
Government of India Scholarship in 1909, to 
study for the I.C.S. Examination. He joined 
the. Trinity College, Cambridge, and soon 
obtained a major scholarship there of £100 
per annum tenable for five years and a half. 
In gto, he passed Part 1 of the Mathemati- 
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cal Tripos in first class and subsequently 
Part 11 winning the *B. Star’ of high dis- 
tinction. Referring to his signal success in 
this Tripos) Examination, the London Cor- 
respondent of the Madras Mail wrote at 
that time thus :— 

“Mr, S. V. Ramamurty, of Trinity, has clearly justified 
the high anticipations formed of his abilities by his teachers 
in Madras, He gained the Government of India Scholar- 
ship to England from the Madras University, He has gone on 
from strength te strength and is one of those marked in the 
list as deserving of special credit in the opinion of the 
examiners,” 

Regarding his success in the I.C.S. Exami- 
nation of 1gr2, the London Correspondent 
of the Madras Mail wrote thus again : — 

“Special honour must be awarded to Mr. S. V. Rama- 
murty, ef the Madras Presidency, «who comes out second on 
the final list. Mr. Ramamurty,... was very high up in 
last’ year’s examination, in which he obtained 2 904 marks. 
In the final examination, in which his knowledge of Indian 
Languages no doubt served him well, he scored 1,648 marks.” 

He was awarded the ‘Bhavanagar Medal’ 
for being the first of the Cambridge J.C.S. 
probationers. ‘The Andhra country feels 
elated by having the first Telugu Brahman 
1.C.S. of such distinction and promise. He 
reported himself to duty at Madras on Satur- 
day the 23rd November, 1912. Mr. Rama- 
murty, in addition to achieving intellectual 
distinction, has shown moral courage by not 
undergoing any “ prayaschitta” after return- 
ing from England. It is fervently hoped 
that Mr. Ramamurty will distinguish himself 
in service as splendidly as in his scholastic 
career and bring credit and renown to the 
Andhra country which has given him birth. . 


Kk. 


Diagnosis from the eye. 


Diseases are diagnosed at the present day 
of scientific advancement by many different 
methods, to which the diagnosis from the 
eye, added, is a great improvement and 
a sure aid to the exact condition of the 
involvement of the organs. 


The eye, the highest developed of all the 
organs in the body, is the mirror of the soul. 
As it expresses all the emotions of the mind, 
so it is impressed upon by the physical 
perversions, though unfortunately the fact 
is unknown to many. 


The physical perversions are impresscd 
on the Iris which is a circular muscular 
septum situated in front of the lens and be- 
hind the cornea.. From the diagram it will 
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show that the different parts of the body are 
represented on the Iris at certain sections. 
Not only the diseases but the poisoncus 
drugs taken into the system show in differ- 
ent shadcs in different organs according to 
their affinity for that particular organ. 
“his important discovery was made by 
a layman through an insignificant incident. 
When a boy of eleven years, Peczely wanted 
to catch an owl in his garden ; the bird in self- 
defence clawed the hand of the lad who 
could free himself only by breaking the 
bird’s leg. As the boy and the owl sharply 
looked into each other's eyes, the former 
observed in the lower parts of the bird’s eye 
the rising of a black stripe. Young Peczely 
dressed the owl’s leg, nursed him and finally 
gave him his freedom. The bird however 
stayed in the garden for several years, and 
Peczely observed later in that part of the 
Iris where the black stripe had risen before, 
the appearance of white and crooked lines.” 
The circular area, surrounding the pupil, 
as represented in the diagram, is the area 
which stands for the stomach, next to this 
is the sympathetic nervous system. ‘The 
other parts of the body are represented 
according to their situations. The deeper 
parts of the one longitudinal half of the 
body represent on the inner half of the Iris, 
and the superficial on the outer half of each 
eye. 
So all the affections or perversions from 


the normal condition can be diagnosed just 
by the examination of the eye. ‘hus many 
important lessons in some of the deep-seated 
organs which could not be diagnosed by the 
erdinary method were revealed by the 
examination of the eye. 

The marks that are found on the -section 
of the Iris representing a certain organ are 
different in different stages of a disease. 

The sections representing the organs and 
the marks showing the involvement of the 
parts have been found out after many years’ 
experience and observations. Now we are 
quite sure about the division of the Iris into 
its sections corresponding to each and every 
part of the body as well as about the change 
of color according to the affections of a cer- 
tain part. 


N. K. Boss, B.Sc., M.D., 


Resident Physician, Dr. Lindlahr’s Sant- 
tariam, Chicago, Illino’s, U. S. A. 


The Calcutta University Chair 
of Indian History. 


For the salaries attached to our Univer- 
sity Professorships, it would not perhaps be 
possible to have the services of European 
orientalists of the front rank for any long 
period, Instead, therefore, of trying to 
have European orientalists, we should give 
opportunities to indigenous talent to make 
researches in the field of ancient Indian 
history. Such research is not something 
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marvellous, nor is the “critical Western 
method” some mysterious process which is 
unattainable by Indian students of history. 
The examples of IR. G. Bhandarkar, Rajen- 
dra Lala Mitra, Bhau Daji, Bhagwanlal 
Indraji, and many lesser men show that we 
can find out our own ancient history. 

We cannot approve of the appointment 

of Dr. Thibaut to the chair of ancient 
Indian history, and that for seven long 
years. Had he been an Oldenberg, a 
Rhys Davids, a Hoernle, a Pargiter, a Fleet, 
a Berriedate Keith, or a Vincent Smith, we 
should not have objected. But though he 
knows: Sanskrit and Pali and has done 
work of some note in Indian Astronomy, 
Geometry and Philosophy, he has done 
absolutely nothing in. the field of Indian 
history. proper. For the history of the 
(prehistoric Indian races, we require to 
know Palaeontology and Anthropology. 
For the history of later periods, we are 
indebted to Pali and Sanskrit literatures and 
to Indian Epigraphy and Numismatics. 
Dr. Thibaut has done no work in these 
fields, nor is it known whether he knows 
much of Palaeontology, Anthropology, 
Epigraphy and Numismatics. He may, of 
course, pick up knowledge from the work 
done by others. But if an old man like 
him can do it and @f that be indeed the work 
of a Univ rsily Professor, cannot younger 
Indian men who have done some historical 
“research work do this work of reading, 
memorising and compilation? It may be 
that, as ‘fa prophet-is not honoured in his 
own country,” Bengalis need not expect to 
fill such a chair. In that case men like 
D, lk, Bhandaikar, Pathak, &c., might have 
been appointed. 

And why has Dr. Thibaut been appoint- 
ed for seven years? We cannot bring to 
mind that any other University professor, 
lecturer or reader has got such a long term 
appointment, though. they are much younger 
men. We have heard it said that he has 
been appointed for seven years to give 
continuity to the work. It would seem then 
that continuity is required only in the 
teaching of Indian history. As no_profes- 
sor of history can be entirely right in 
all his views of ancient Indian history, the 
University could have tried the expedient of 
having two or three professors in the course 
of seven years, without imperilling its 
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existence. Our own view is that the 
appointment is a life pension granted to an 
old man. ; 

It is possible for some of us to have an 
exaggerated idea of Dr. Thibaut’s work 
in the fields of Indian Mathematics and 
Philosophy, as it is not known how 
much of his reputation he owes to the 
collaboration of men like Sudhakar Dwivedi 
and Ganganath Jha. We find that so 
competent a judge as Dr. Paul Deussen, 
with whom Dr. Thibaut ‘had attended 
Weber’s lectures on Sakuntala,” says of him 
in “My Indian Reminiscences :”* 

“Strangely enough, though a German by birth, he 
taught English there [ at Allahabad ], Sanskrit lying 
in the hands of his principal, Gough. Both are not- 
able savants in the province of Indian Philology, 
but I can recognise in neither any deeper insight into 
the philosophy of the Indians, despite their efforts,”’ 


The historian of a nation must not indeed 
have any partiality for the nation, but he 
must not also prejudge it unfavorably. 
Whether Dr. Thibaut’s attitude towards 
India and her civilisation is the right one 
for a historian, we do not know. But the 
following extract from Deussen’s “My 
Indian Reminiscences” may furnish some 
indication :— °* 

‘«T hastened to pay my visit to the Thibauts before 
we met at dinner, so we sat down to that meal ata. 
table to ourselves. Our opinions concerning India; 
differed widely ; Thibaut warmly praised the English’ 
supremacy, which had conferred order and civilization: 
upon the land. He was no enthusiastic admirer of the 
scenery either. He preferred Europe because in 
India, though garden flowers were to be met with, 
there were no wild flowers, though he cannot be sup- 
posed to have meant literally what he said, for if there 
are no wild flowers how can there be garden flowers? 
Does he mean to imply that the English were the! 
first to introduce garden flowers, and must we suppose 
that the rain of flowers so frequently mentioned in 
ancient Indian poetry came from some other planet? 
I had still greater difficulty in getting on with Mrs, 
Thibaut, she was so sharp and contemptuous in speak- 
ing of the natives that I felt obliged to contradict her, 
on the strength of my own personal experiences, 
rather more energetically than is my wont in a discus- 
sion with a member of the fair sex.’’ P, 209-210. 


The Indian Institute of Science 
at Bangalore. 


A correspondent writes as follows to the 
Hindu about the Indian Institute of Science 
at Bangalore :— 

“Allis not going on well between the Professor, 

* My Indian Reminiscences. By Dr. Paul Deussen. 
G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. Re 1-4. A very inter- 
esting book. 
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who is at the head of the department of Applied Che- 
mistry, and his students. ‘The students find that they 
have so far derived no advantage from their study in 
this particular branch and out of twelve students who 
were admitted to the Institute for this department 
there is not, as a matter of fact, one single student who 
is continuing the course. It would be of public inter- 
est if this could be explained. The Institute has been 
at work for the past 18 months. Several lakhs of 
rupees have been spent on buildings and appliances, 
and the professorial staff has been drawing handsome 
salaries running into several thousands per mensem for 
the past five years. ‘The Professor has among other 
industries dealt with (1) extraction of oils, (2) prepara- 
tion of citric acid, (3) distillation of wood, (4) ghee 
and butter substitutes and (5) tanning. These among 
other industrial subjects have been taken up by his 
students who were up till recently attending his class. 
Has the Institute appliances for the above, and if so, 
what are the results of the expriments? It is now no 
secret that the department of Applied Chemistry is 
studentless because they, the students, find after 18 
months that they are just as wise to-day as they were 
when they entered.” 


Contrast this with the results of Dr. P. C. 
Ray’s teaching at the Calcutta Presidency 
College, of which an account appears in 
this number. It is not for nothing that Mr. 
Taraknath Palit has stipulated that in the 
College of Science endowed by him only 
Indians are to be professors. 


The composition of the ‘new Duma. 


Reuter says that according to the final 
returns, the new Duma, that is, the Russian 
Parliament, is composed of 63 members of 
the Right, go Nationalists, 34 Centre, 95 
Octobrists, seven Mussulmans, 59 Constitu- 
tional Democrats, ten Labour members, 
15 Socialists, and 60 others. 

The British Empire contains more Mus- 
salmans than the Russian Empire. So the 
Indian Mussalmans should try to have some 
seats in the Imperial British Parliament ear- 
marked for them on the principle of com- 
munal representation to which they attach so 
much importance. 


Exchange of British and French Pos- 
sessions in India. 


A recent WReuter’s telegram runs as 
g 


follows: - 
“London, Dec, 20. 


“The French Chamber is discussing the Colonial 
estimates. M. Violette, the reporter, alluded to the 
exchange of small tracts of land between Great Britain 
and France in India. M. Bluysen, Deputy for French 
India, although not opposing the exchange, protested 
against the idea of giving up the territory which still 
held many memories of Dupleix. M. Violette urged 
aratification of the exchange which would entail no 
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political drawbacks while great economic and adminis- 
trative advantages were expected to result from it.” 

British and French subjects in India are 
subjects, no doubt, but they are not property. 
Before anything is finally decided upon the 
people of the territories proposed tobe ex- 
changed should be consulted. 


Himalayan Exploration. 


Dr. and Mrs. Bullock Workman, the 
mountaineering explorers, have, we learn, 
arrived in Bangalore for their usual rest 
before working on their next book con- 
cerning the location of the great Seachen 
glacier. They covered as much as 850 


square miles of new ground on their last 


expedition making many _ important 
ascents varying from 17,000 feet to 
21,000 feet in altitude and returned to India 
by a pass hitherto unknown. Vhey have also 
discovered two new watersheds between the 
Indus and the region of Chinese Turkestan 
and have mapped many new mountains and 
glaciers. 

The achievements of Puran Gir, Nayan 
Singh, Kishen Singh, Sarat Chandra Das 
and others show that Indians can do the 
work of mountain exploration. Some of 
our adventurous young men ought to take 
to this kind of work. 


An important Archaeological 
Discovery. 


Reviewing the report of the Archoéologi- 
cal Survey of India for 1908-9, which is 
written by Dr. J. P. Vogle, Officiating 
Director General, and has only recently made 
its appearance, the “Englishman” says: — 


We gather that the year under report has been 
especially fruitful in discoveries, including some of 
unusual historical interest. Foremost in antiquity 
ranks the Garuda Pillar of Besnagar, in Gwalior State, 
which was first brought to notice by General Cun- 
ningham so far back as 1877. General Cunningham, 
however, just missed a very important discovery re- 
garding this pillar, the real significance of which was 
brought to light by Mr, Marshall, the Virector 
General, in January, 1909. This is described in a 
special article by Dr. Vogle, who, says Mr. Marshall, 
on scraping away the red lead, came upon some letter- 
ing which disclosed, on being deciphered, that the 
memorial was set up in honour of Vasudeva by: Helio- 
doros, the son of Dion, a Bhagavata, who came from 
Taxila in the reign of the great King Antialkidas. 
This ruler was one of the Indo-Baktrian kings who 
ruled in the Kabul Valley andin the Punjab. It is 
conjectured that he must have ruled in the second 
century B. c. His coins have been found as far south 
as Sonepat, the ancient Suvarnaprastha, north of 


~ 
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Delhi. Heliodoros, the son of Dion, by whom the 
pillar was set up, calls himself a Bhagavata, and was 
thus a worshipper of the Lord Krishna, and the pillar 
was erected in honour of this incarnation of Vishnu, 
and probably bore the effigy of the sun-bird Garuda, 
the vehicle of that deity. At present the pillar is 
crowned with a fan, which is not the original 
crown. The famous iron pillar of Kutb, near Delhi, 
is also described as a ‘‘standard”’ of the Lord Vishnu ; 
hence the connection between the two pillars. 

If Dr. Vogle’s conclusions be correct, they 
show not only how far south Greek influ- 
ence extended but also how the Indo-Greeks 
acknowledged the spiritual sway of the 
Hindus. 


Pandit Ramavatar Sarma. 


Professor Ramavatar Sarma, Sahitya- 
charya, M.A, President of this year’s Indian 
National Social Conference, has sent to the 





Panpir RAMAvVATAR SARMA, 


press the following very interesting com- 
munication ;: — 


For some days past there have been remarks on 
my life in the vernacular and English papers, Hence 
I wish to make it known to the public that my life 
is divided into two distinct periods as most men’s is. 
(1) Early, irresponsible orthodox (in the degenerate 
sense) life up to about 25 and (2) mature, thoughtful 
life ever since. When in my mature life I began to 
study the social, educational and religious problems, 
I found that early marriage, purda, polygamy, caste, 
illiteracy, forced celibacy of sadhus and widows and 
sectarian superstitions were the seven curses and 
shames of the so-called orthodox Hindu life. In early 
life owing to the society in which I lived I had been 
a victim to each of these seven curses either personally 
or indirectly. But ever since I began to think about 
society, I have been remedying their effects upon my- 
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self, I have been trying my best to eradicate them 
from my society. ~ In this work I chiefly depend upon 
myself and do not depend upon societies, conferences 
or samajas only to avoid the charge of backwardness 
and want of moral courage to join any reform scheme 
that is advanced on a sound basis. For my mature 
views the public are referred to my Sataslokiya 
Dharma Sastra in my Inter. to Paramartha series 
(Vol. I). Others have generally taken to reformer’s 
life after conversion to another religion, I have not 
forsaken my real Dharma (the Eternal religion). I 
have only been eradicating what is non-eternal in 
to-day's orthodox doctrines. This has nettled the 
orthodox, for they consider it a breach in their fort and 
being unable to boycott me they often try to prevent 
other reformers from joining me. 





Sir N. G. CHANDAVARKAR. 


Pandit Ramavatar has had a very interest- 
ing academic career. He at first received 
his education in a tol or indigenous Sans- 
krit seminary. His education on Western 
lines came later. He owes this entirely to 
his own efforts. 


Prisoners in the Andamans, 


The Bengalee has been doing good service 
by calling attention to the condition of poli- 
tical prisoners in the Andamans. One of 
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them has committed suicide, two have 
become insane and tuberculosis and 
other diseases prevail among the convict 
population. The imprisonment or trans- 
portation of criminals is meant to prevent 
them from doing further injury to society 
and to reform their character. The under- 
mining of their health or the infliction of 
such pain as would cause insanity is not an 
object that Government has or can have in 
view. So an enquiry into the state of 
things in the Andamans by a high authority 
unconnected with the Jail department is 
urgently needed. We think, as the Anda- 
man islands are very unhealthy, convicts 
should be removed from them altogether. 
Insane prisoners should be placed under 


the care of their parents under such 
safeguards and guarantees as may be 
necessary. 


The Depressed Classes Mission Society 
of India. 


We are very glad to learn that the Maha- 
raja Holkar of Indore has promised a dona- 
tion of Rs. 20,000 for a building of the 
Depressed Classes Mission in Poona to be 
called after his ancestress the Rani Ahalya 
Bai of sainted memory. 


The Society has to manage and finance about forty 
institutions in thirteen different places. Five out of 
the eight sections are still without any missionaries, 
while in Poona, Bombay and Mangalore the want of 
additional workers is being felt most urgently, The 
cost of maintaining five such additional workers, will 
be Rs. 5,000 per year, and to makea provision at 
least for five years Rs. 25,000 are required. The 
Mission has already succeeded in evoking the enthusi- 
asm of some capable and earnest volunteers who may 
be perhaps induced to join permanently if only it also 
succeeds in making adequate provision for them at 
least for some years, The Mission has not yet been 
able to posses its own buildings in Bombay and Poona, 
places where it is doing most work and where adequate 
accommodation is therefore most urgently needed. 
The Mission is now paying an annual rent of Rs. 
2,500—Rs. 1,700 in Bombay and Rs. 800 in Poona. 
An attempt has to be made to raise at least Rs. 60,000, 
which together with proportionate grant-in-aid from 
the Government, will enable the Mission to save the 
heavy annual expenditure, by erecting buildings of its 
own.—Subodha Patrika. 


* History of Aurangzib.” 


Professor Jadunath Sarkar’s History of 
Aurangzib is a very important work of 
which the first two volumes have been 
published. During the reign of Aurangzib 
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the Mughal empire was at its zenith, but 
that reign also saw the beginnings of its 
decline and fall. The subject of the decline 
and fall of empires is instructive and interest- 
ing to statesmen, sociologists and, in fact, 
to all students of human history. To Indians 
particularly, the history of the period chosen 
by Prof. Sarkar must be of abiding value. 
He has approached the subject not in the 
spirit of an amateur or dilettante, but in 
that of a true worker who is not afraid of 
what the world may call drudgery. The 
two published volumes represent 10 years’ 
labour. They are based entirely on original 
Persian. sources—manuscripts and works, 
most of which were altogether unknown 
to previous writers. Prof. Sarkar has 
travelled far and wide in India in search 
of his materials. He has fully utilised the 
Mss. and books collected in the Bankipur 
Khudabakhsh Library, as well as whatever 
was available at Rampur, Lucknow, Delhi, 
and other places. But he has not confined 
his search within the limits of India. He has 
laid under contribution the British Museum, 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, Cambridge 
University Library, Royal Library at Berlin, 
Bibliotheque National of Paris, Royal 
Society of London, India Office Library, &c. 
The collection of materials has entailed 
enormous cost and labour. The most valu- 
able of these are the letters of Aurangzib 
and contemporaneous personages, number- 
ing more than 3000. 


The work is written ina simple and 
attractive style, and, when complete, will be 
a valuable addition to the world’s histori- 
cal literature. 


Patriotism and worldly possessions 
and relatives, 


The Christian Register of Boston rightly 
observes : — ; 


Whatever one thinks of the prospects of peace and 
the curse of war, there is something noble and im- 
pressive in the loyalty of the Greeks and Bulgarians 
in this country who, far from home and involved in 
pressing affairs, are rallying at the call of their native 
land, abandoning their shops and homes, and- laying 
all their possessions on the altar of patriotism, ‘and are 
returning to give their lives in their country’s cause, 
One man in the Far West, just married, has even left - 
his wife in order to join his countrymen, believing that: 
he who loves father or mother more than his country’ 
is not worthy of her, Such devotion proves citizenship ' 
more than a name. 
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The Bankipur Congress and 
Conferences. 


‘By the time this number reaches our 
readers, the sessions of the Indian National 
Congress and the Social, Industial and 
other conferences will be over. Christmas 
week is so crowded with events that even 





Mr. Har KIsHEN LAL, 
President of the Indian Industrial Conference. 
daily papers find it difficult to comment on 


them all. 
portant topic fails to receive due attention. 
But in the present state of our public’ spirit 
and the paucity of public workers, this 
drawback has to be put up with. 


The mote in others’ eyes. 
The Christian Register of Boston says :— 


But back of all the technical and material superiority 
which the allies have shown over their old oppressor is 
a great and vital moral force. Behind each gun, behind 
each bayonet, aimed at the Turks is an overwhelming 
resentment, a maddening sense of wrongs endured 
during a long and frightful period. Something of the 
hot passion of hate that has made each individual soldier 
in the armies of the allied states an avenger is suggest- 
ed by the well-authenticated reports of unspeakable 
atrocities inflicted by the fleeing Turks upon Christian 
non-combatants all along their line of retreat in the 
face of a relentless, untiring foe. The sight of the 
bodies of murdered children, mutilated women, tortured 


The result is that many an im- - 


old men in the path of the conquerors, has contributed 
as much perhaps, to the terrible efficiency of the 
Bulgarians in battle as the completeness of their com- 
missariat or the excellence of their equipment. These 
fresh instances of Turkish savagery have reminded 
them of the urgent necessity for a triumph that_ shall 
drive the authors of such outrages out of Europe 
for ever. 

All our journalistic writings will show that 
we do not tolerate or condone any atrocity 
or outrage, be the authors Asiatic or 
European, black, brown or white, Hindu, 
Moslem or Christian. 
condemn and have condemned in no uncertain 
tones. But the Balkan allies, too, have 
been guilty of barbarities, The Italians 
have been guilty of atrocities and barbarities 
in Tripoly. Why do not Western journal- 
ists demand the expulsion of the authors 
of these outrages from Europe? The 
Russians have been guilty of atrocities in 
Persia. Why do not Western journalists 
demand their expulsion from Asia? European 
peoples of various countries were guilty 
of treachery and cruelty, of violating all the 
commandments and of successful wars of ex- 
termination against many led Indian tribes 
in North and South America. But Western 
journalists never demanded the expulsion of 
the white races from America on that account. 
The stories of Red Rubber in the Congo and 
in the Putumayo district are fresh in peoples’ 
memories. But Western journalists have not 
demanded the expulsion of Europeans from 
Africa and South America for that reason. 
The doings of the early colonists in Austra- 
lasia afford gruesome reading. We have 
not the least desire to revive paintul 
memories. But we do desire that when 
Western writers speak of Moslem atrocities 
they will bear in mind the horrors of the 
slave trade, the atrocities committed by 
colonisers, the cold-blooded cruelties of 
rubber, cocoa and other concessionaires, and 
the savageries of Westerners in China, Persia, 
&c., and moderate their judgment against 
non-Christian and “coloured” peoples. 


Europe versus Asia. 


The Christian Register of Boston writes :— 


There is a mistaken notion that the war in the 
Balkans is a ‘‘religious’’ war. On the side of the 
Turks, to whom the sense of nationality is conveyed 
only by the word ‘Islam,’ the conflict which is 
appalling the world with the tremendous conse- 
quences it foreshadows may well be termed a ‘‘religi- 
ous” one. On the side of the allies the conception of 
the issues is much broader, 


Turkish atrocities we 


The Christian nations are. 


rete me Mert en by. 
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fighting Turkey, not because Turkey is Mohammedan, 
but because it has become intolerably abhorrent to 
their collective mind that Asiatics should continue to 
hold the power of life and death over Europeans. The 
struggle is not between Christianity.and Islam, but 
betweem Europe and Asia. If Mohamedanism asa 
religious institution and a social sytem is to be judged 
by the conduct of a large number of its votaries of 
‘Turanian stock, then it manifestly is unfitted to be the 
dominant influence upon the lives of millions of people 
of South-eastern Europe whose traditions amply share 
in the achieve ments upon which rest the thought and 
the feeling of our race and our day. The dominance 
of the Turk over the Slav and the Greek in the Balkan 
Peninsula is as much an anachronism as would be the 
dominance of the Hindu over the Briton in India or 
of the Mongol over the Russian. 


Comment on the above is needless. 


The Bomb outrage at Delhi. 


The fanatic or maniac who threw a 
bomb at Lord Hardinge at Delhi, in addition 
to doing a foul, wicked and detestable 
deed, has donea distinct disservice to India. 
For, though the tone of the British and 
Anglo-Indian press is generally temperate, 
voices are not wanting which counsel 
renewed coercion and repression. We hope, 
however, the opinion of the wiser section 
of the public will have its due influence 
with tne Government. We are strengthened 
in this hope as it transpires that in the 
course of a conversation on the afternoon of 
the 23rd December when lying wounded from 
the bomb which had been thrown at him 
His Excellency the Viceroy spontaneously 
said that the attempt upon his life had not 
made any change in his feelings towards 
India and the people of India nor would it 
cause any change in his attitude or policy. 
He was only filled with sympathy at the 
shame and horror with which India must be 
filled and depressed by that thought. This 
is quite worthy of a high-minded statesman. 
There is at present no excitement in the 
country, and the outrage is not probably 
the work of a considerable body of cons- 
pirators. 


It is very fortunate that by God’s grace 
His Excellency’s life has been saved. It is 
clear from the latest bulletin that he will 
soon recover, 

Universal sympathy is felt for the family 
of the Jamadar who died at his post of 
duty. 

On the 25th December a largely attended 
service was held at St. Stephen’s Church, 
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Delhi, Ladv Hardinge being amongst those 
present, when thanksgiving prayers were 
offered for the escape of the Viceroy. In the 
course of his sermon Bishop Lefroy in referr- 
ing to the universal abhorrence of the attempt 
upon Lord Hardinge’s life, protested against 
the suggestion that this feeling was in any 
way not universal in Delhi,a place which he 
knew well. He referred especially to a pub- 
lished story which could not be believed to the 
effect that the words “Shabash Mara” (Bravo, 
well hit !) were heard at the time of the outrage 
from men on the roof of a building opposite 
to where the deed took place. Next day the 
reverend gentleman in the course of a 
Christmas sermon at St. James’ Church, 
condemned and asked every Englishman to 
give the lie to the report circulated in the 
“Pioneer” regarding the cry of “‘Shabash,” 
said to have been heard when the bomb 
struck, Criminals were not in the habit of 
giving assistance to the police. Then the 
balcony was filled with women. Also the 
occupants, who were Punjabis, did not use 
the expression. All Englishmen writing 
Home should avoid such a statement, which 
is most obviously untrue. The Bishop 
begged the congregation to remember that 
Indians, as well as Kuropeans, were deeply 
indignant and were deploring the incident 
for which, after all, India must suffer. 
People at the Christmas season should not 
allow their judgment to be warped and, 
above all things, avoid blaming the inci- 
dent. The Bishop said that it was fitting that 
they should on that day, above all others, 
remember the family of the Jamadar who 
died doing his duty to his master and the 
country. 

The “Times” ina leading article warns 
its readers against allowing the outrage to 
make a wrong impression. The keynote of 
attention should be, not the thrower of the 
bomb, but the ringing cheers of Princes and 
notable Indians which greeted the news of 
the Viceroy’s escape from dangerous injury. 

The “ Times”’ is sure that the vast majJor- 
ity of people in India regard the outrage 
with as much horror and reprobation as the 
people of Britain. 

Column after column of the daily papers 
are filled with messages of sympathy and 
indignation from all sections of the people 
in all parts of India. On the top of all 
these comes the following resolution adopt- 
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ed by the Indian National Congress at 
‘Bankipur :—~ 

That this Congress desires to place on record its 
sense of horror and detestation at the dastardly at- 
tempt made on the life of His Excellency the Viceroy 
who has by his wise and conciliatory policy and ear- 
nest solicitude to promote the well-being of millions 
of His ‘Majesty’s subjects entrusted to his care won 
the esteem, the confidence and the gratitude and 
affection of the people of India. The Congress offers 
its respectful sympathy to Their Excellencies Lord 
and Lady Hardinge ‘and fervently prays that His 
Excellency may have a speedy recovery and restora- 
tion to health. 

These ought not to leave any doubt in 
the mind of any fair-minded man regarding 
India’s feeling. 


The Indian National Congress. 


The Congress met at Bankipur on the 

| 26th December in a spacious and splendid 
pandal. The Hon’ble Mr. Haque welcomed 
the delegates in an appropriate speech. 
There was dead silence when he referred to 
the Delhi outrage and an expression of indig- 
nation was visible in every face. In the 
course of his address he dwelt briefly on the 
glorious past history of Behar. It is an 
undoubted fact that no province of India 
has had a more inspiring past or even an 
equally inspiring past. Or why should we 
confine ourselves only to India? Which 
country in the world can boast of so many 





Mr. Mazuar-ut-Haave. 


eminent teachers of humanity and so many 
illustrious monarchs in that dim past to 


tig 


which our mind travels back at the very 
mention of the names of Vaisali, Rajagriha, 
Buddha-Gaya, and P&ataliputra? 

Behar has become a separate province. 
Its future depends on the sons of Behar. 
Mr. Haque was right in saying that “the 
future of a people lies largely in their own 
hands. Character and capacity are the 
chief attributes which lead to success.” It 
is the besetting sin of us Indians that we 
only boast of our past glory; we do not 
feel ashamed of our present miserable condi- 
tion. Our past ought to incite us to life- 
long efforts to make our present and future 
worthy of our past. Mr. Haque was right 
in saying :— 

We derive inspiration from our past history, a few 
incidents of which you will find inscribed on the 
twenty-seven gates of this Pandal and believe that a 
people who have produced mighty rulers like Asoka, 
Chandragupta and Sher Shah and great religious 
teachers like Buddha, Mahavira and Guru Govind 
Singh can still make history. 


Regarding Hindu’Moslem 
Lehar, he observed :— 


We in Behar claim for ourselves the unique position 
of a people who are not troubled with the Hindu- 
Musalman question. By this it is not meant that every 
single individual is free ftom it. In this mundane 
world such an utopian condition is impossible. As 
long as human nature is human nature, there will 
always be people who for selfish ends or temporary 
advantages or under some mistaken. notion, will be 
ready to jeopardise national interests. But what we 
do claim is that the heart of the people is sound to the 
core, and any unfortunate difference which may crop up 
as it occasionally does, passes away and leaves no 
permanent mark on the general good relations of the 
two great communities. Both are imbued with the 
same ideal, both work on the same platform and both 
try for the good of their motherland. As I have often 
said before, the solution of this question will prove the 
salvation of India. This is the question of questions 
which every true patriotic Indian should try to attack 
and solve. Tomeit has been acause of deep and 
abiding regret that my own co-religionists have not 
scen their way to join this national assembly. — It is 
an undeniable fact that Musalmans as a community 
have kept themselves aloof and those who have joined, 
have joined in their own individual capacity. —Al- 
though in spite of this regrettable defection the Con- 
gress has got on very well, the Congress ideals have 
triumphed and most of the items in the Congress 
propaganda have been accepted by the Government, 
vet | believe that we would have got on better if our 
Muslim brethren had joined, and made common cause 
with us in the great and noble task of building up a 
nation. Then would we have moved on with quicker 
pace. A people counting among themselves seventy 
millions of souls and some of the very finest intellects 
and specimens of manhood, isa factor anda force 
which cannot and ought not to be lightly ignored. Often 
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‘have I dreamed of a picturein my mind of three 
hundred and fifteen millions of human beings with one 
ideal, one aim, full of determination and enthu- 
siasm, marching on the road of peaceful progress to 
the ultimate realization of their destiny. Such a force 
would be irresistible anywhere in the world. Perhaps 
the picture is too idealistic for its ever coming to be 
true. However, its reverse side where seventy millions 
of people detach themselves from the main group and 
march in the opposite direction is too gloomy to be 
contemplated with equanimity. 


He next dwelt on the vapprochement that 
has been brought about between the two 
communities by Hindu sympathy with 
Turkey in her misfortunes, particularly as 
contrasted with the unsympathetic and 
bigoted attitude adopted by eminent British 
statesmen and. European nations generally. 
Mr. Haque, however, acknowledged the 
sympathetic and statesmanlike attitude of 
the Viceroy and Lady Hardinge and the 
provincial rulers. Hindu sympathy “clearly 
demonstrated the fact that in times of 
danger and distress the two sister com- 
munities of India could still unite.” Refer- 
ring to Mr. Surendranath Banerjea’s services 
in this connection he said :— 


You have brought the Hindus and Musalmans of 
India appreciably nearer to each other. It is only a 
question of time when the two will stand side by side 
on this our national platform and work shoulder 
to shoulder for th+ regeneration of our common 
-motherland. I do not know whether you are aware 
of the fact, that already a great and_ powerful 
party of liberal Musalmans has arisen, whose aims and 
ideals are the aims and ideals of the Indian National 
Congress. It is their firm determination. to work with 
their Hindu brethren. Yoursympathy in their hour 
of adversity has accelerated the work and strengthen- 
ed the hands of this party. And this is the party 
which is bound to lead in future the Muslims of 
India, 

Mr. Haque went on :— 

To my Hindu brethren I say, treat your Muslim 
brethren with sympathy and please do not run away 
with the idea that all Muslims are hopelessly reprobate 
and there is no hope for their regeneration. Nothing 
of the kind. Try to understand them by putting 
yourselves in their position 


Addressing his correligionists he said :— 


To my own co-religionists I say, as you are Musal- 
mans you cannot but look beyond India, but do not 
forget your motherland. India has great claims over 
all her sons and your neglect of her interests is almost 
sinful. I invite you, nay I call upon you in the 
sacred name of your motherland to join this national 
assembly, which knows no distinction of class or creed, 
no distinction of Hindu or Musalman. TI have heard 
some friends say that the Indian National Congress 
is a Hindu organization, 1 deny the charge altogether. 
I repudiate it entirely. It may be worked by the 
Hindus ; but why? Simply because Musalmans will 
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not come forward and take their proper share. Its 


_ ideals have always been national and never sectarian. 


If the Muslim community have any grievances against 
the Congress, I invite them to come here and ventilate 
them on this our common platform. I prophesy that 
they will find all their grievances chimerical and 
imaginary and will go away absolutely converted to 
the Congress cause. But perchance, if I prove: to be 
a false prophet, then we have a safeguard in our 
constitution to the effect that if a majority of ths of 
Muslim delegates object to a certain resolution being 
passed, it. shall be dropped. Can there’be anything 
fairer than this safeguard in our constitution? I know 
and Iam confident that this appeal of mine will not 
go unheard and unanswered. It has already been 
heard in my own province. Look around you in this 
Pandal and you will find many Musalmans of light 
and leading taking part in our proceedings. Those 
who are not in the seats reserved for the delegaies, are 
there in the seats allotted to the visitors. Perhaps 
thinking of the past, they have felt a little delicacy in 
openly joining us this year, but they are now as true 
Congressmen as any of us. Only their body is in the 
gallery there, their heart is with us on the dats here. 
I have dwelt a little too long on this Hindu-Musalman 
question and [ have no doubt that I have tired you, 
but I could not help myself. This is my life-work, I 
wish the two sister communities to understand each 
other, have tolerance for each other's weaknesses, join 
hands and work together. Tomy mind this is one 
of are greatest works to which an Indian could devote 
his life. 


He then dwelt on Provincial Autonomy, 
Legislative Councils, South Africa and the 
Public Service Commission. 


“The Revolution in Modern Art. 


The following is included in a-leading 
article in the ‘Times’ (London) of November 
15, entitled ‘The Revolution in Modern 
Art’: — i 


“There are signs everywhere that the great movement 
of art which began with the Renaissance, and had 
such splendid fruits, has at last exhausted itself all 
over Europe, as it exhausted itself in Italy in the seven- 
teenth century. For good or ill, a change has come 
over the European mind, and, in the midst of allits 
mechanical triumphs, it is no longer sure of its moral, 
aesthetic or intellectual supremacy. Like Rome in 
the midst of all the unsatisfactory splendour of the 
Empire, we hear suddenly that whisper that comes 
everlastingly from the East and tells us that we are 
children playing with vulgar and stupid toys. Hear- 
ing it, we ask ourselves whether, having learnt how 
to make all kinds of things, it is not time that we 
should begin to learn how to live. And our artists see 
that for a long while they have only been making 
things and occupied with their skill in doing so. After 
all the curiosity of imitation, a new kind of curiosity 
has overcome them, ‘They would discover, if they 
can, how the mind can express itself in painting as 
directly and as simply as in poetry‘and music. , . this 
desire, constant in the East, at certain periods is com- 
municated by it to the West, and causes then vast 
changes and renewals of life.”’ 


nk 


NOTES 


Mr. Mudholkar’s Address. 


The address which Rao Bahadur R. N. 
Mudholkar delivered as President of the 
twenty-seventh Indian National Congress 
at Bankipur was able, moderate and states- 
manlike. On some points he was too cautious. 
The address was bound to be critical, but 


e 





Rao Bauapur R, N. MupHOLKAR. 


its special merit was the constructive 
character of the suggestions contained in it 
for the people and the Government. 
Mr. Mudholkar described the aim of 
Congress in the following words : — 


the 


Born and placed ina country on which nature has 
showered her rich gifts bountifully and the inheritors of 
great civilizations, lofty ideals and stirring traditions,the 
Hindus, the Mahomedans, the Parsis, the Christians of 
this land have a mission as inspiring and as glorious as 
any that has moved ancient and modern nationalities to 
achieve feats of renown or conquests over mind, To 
create a nation by the fusion of what is jeeringly 
called a jumble of races, castes and creeds, to weld 
together communities which have often been in sharp 
antagonism to one another, to wipe off the memories 
of centuries of rivalry and hostility and _ reconcile 
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conflicting aims and ideals, to develop unity and 
solidarity amongst them, to raise their intellectual 
power to the highest attainable point, to secure for 
them a position of equality and respect among the 
nations of the world: this and nothing less is the 
work before them. And this and none other has been 
the object set before itself by the Congress. 

In his opinion, though the Congress is a 
political organisation, aT ent 

We do not regard politics as everything,as the be-all 
and end-all of life. Political rights and. privileges, 
political institutions, political’ power itself are only 
means toan end, They are useful only in that they 
facilitate the establishment of that higher, more har- 
monious, more perfected life in which men dedicate 
and consecrate themselves to the service of their fellow- 
creatures and the glory of God. 

Brethren, the people of India have a great mission 
to fulfil, a great part to play in the progress of the 
world. The reconciliation of jarring creeds, the harmo- 
nising of all religions, the unification of all faiths, the 
spiritualisation of life in which, in the language of the 
holy Bhagavadgita, every thought, every word, every 
deed ought to be consecrated to God, is the task 
assigned to us. And itis to enable us to effectually 
perform this sacred duty that we are striving for the 
establishment of a social organization in which peace 
and order reign, which enjoys immunity from’ ¢xternal 
trouble and aggression, in which knowledge and 
devotion flourish and in which love for one another 
and for the whole human race, aye, for all sentient 
things is the basis of life. 

Then he went on to pay a well-merited 
compliment to Behar, “the country which 
gave birth to Gautama Buddha and 
Mahavira, the land which sent to distant 
climes the light and message of peace, of 
universal love, of universal compassion.” 

After paying homage to the memory of 
Mr. Hume, he observed that in no better 
way can Indians ‘demonstrate their admira- 
tion and esteem for’ Mr. Hume “than by 
continuing the work of national unification, 
of mental, moral and national regeneration, 
and of the promotion of British and Indian 
unity.” 

He gave “expression to the profound 
sorrow and sympathy which the Hindus 
and all non-Moslem Indians feel for our 
Moslem brethren in the great misfortune 
which has overtaken the Khalifate, and the 
struggle for existence which the Turkish 
empire has to carry on against a powerful 
combination,” 

Regarding Provincial Automony 
Decentralisation his opinion was :— 

If delegation is to be real and substantially greater 
powers and a large measure of independence are to be 
given to provincial governments, it would not only be 
anomalous but hazardous and out of tune with the 
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spirit of the new constitution, that these authorities 
should be absolute and unchecked. Not only will it 
be necessary to have Executive Councils with Indian 
members established for each province, but the Legis- 
lative Councils will have to be granted larger powers, 
the number of non-official members therein increased, 


the composition of these bodies made more fully 
representative. 
Then he dwelt on the defects in the 


council regulations and showed in detail 
how they could be remedied. Nor did he 
fail to point out the responsibility of 
Indians. 

But after all the success of the reformed. Legislative 
Councils and the new type of Executive Councils de- 
pends more upon ourselves. It can be achieved only 
by insisting upon a high tone, solid output and real 
efficiency. Institutions in themselves can do little good 
if the spirit which should animate them is absent. 
Genuine interest in public affairs, burning zeal for the 
welfare of all classes, a high standard of work based 
on a thorough study of all the questions that call for 
consideration, freedom from bias, class prejudices 
and predilections are demanded more than ever. The 
work with which these Councils have to deal is by no 
means light, and as every day passes its complexity 
must increase. Members of the Legislative Council 
must be prepared to devote their whole time to it 
during the session and no inconsiderable portion all 
through the year. 

He dwelt on the need of the direct repre- 
sentation of India in the House of Commons, 
and showed by ahistorical survey that the 
idea was not anew one. But not till the 
days of Imperial Federation, can this be 
treated as a question of practical politics. 
The development of local bodies next 
claimed his attention. He then pointed out 
how Divisional and District Advisory Boards 
were a necessity and refuted official objec- 
tions against them. 


The position of Indians in South Africa 
and other countries was another subject on 
which he spoke at some length. “We do 
not ask for free immigration,” he said. This 
opinion in this unqualified form will not 
be endorsed by every one. But the subject 
is too complex to be dealt with in this note. 

The introductory remarks in the para- 
graphs devoted to the position of Indians 
in the Higher Services are important. 

The position of Indians in the Empire and the treat- 
ment accorded to them in the self-governing colonies 
or elsewhere, will in no small degree be determined by 
their political status here and their power to influence 
the affairs of Government. The scant consideration 
which is shown to our people by outsiders is only a 
reflex of the position that we hold in thecountry. Im- 
provement in our political status among the nations of 
the world can only come when we have a potent voice 
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in our legislatures and a commanding position in the 
executive machinery, This is one of the reasons why 
such. immense importance has been attached by the 
Congress and by the political associations of pre-Con- 
gress days to the larger and ever increasingly larger 
employment of Indians in the higher grades of the 
public services of the country. 

The questions of the Civil Service and 
simultaneous examinations were dealt with 
ably and somewhat exhaustively. Regard- 
ing the “other departments” his observa- 
tions are worth quoting. 

In the case of these other departments, even the 
specious plea urged in regard to the Indian Civil 
Service, that the majority of higher appointments in 
the Executive branch of the general administration 
must be held by Europeans to maintain the British 
ideals of government, has no application. Race 
and colour have nothing to do in Education, 
in the construction of Public Works, in Medical 
Relief, in Sanitation, in the conservation and 
working of Forests, in realising Customs dues and 
preventing smuggling, in making Surveys, in con- 
structing and working Railways, in maintaining ‘Tele- 
graph lines or sending or receiving messages. We 
of the Congress have not asked, will never ask for high 
appointments being conferred on Indians merely 
because they are Indians. All we ask is that these 
places should go by desert and desert alone; and we 
protest most emphatically against the exclusion of 
Indians of even proved merit and ability. 


The Dacca University Committee’s 
Report. 
We learn from the daily papers that the 
Report of the Dacca University Committee 
has been published and that their editors 
received the volume on the 26th December. 


Raphael’s ‘‘Madonna of the Tub.” 


BY THE LATE Sister NIveDITA. 

Is it a scene from the market-place itself? 
It is said, at least, that it was while stand- 
ing in the market at Florence that Raphael 
saw before him the bare end of a cask, and 
rapidly sketched on it the outlines of this 
immortal group. One cannot help asking, 
if he caught some glimpse, with his quick 
eye, and transferred it to the wood. Was 
the beautiful baker’s daughter of his adora- 
tion seated, perhaps, in the market-place 
before him, that day, with her children 
about her? Whether or no, this is one of 
the immortal painter’s immortal revelations 
of beauty and maternal love. 


China and Tibet. 


The Chinese Government has replied to. 
the memorandum of Sir John Jordan on the 
subject of Tibet. 


NOTES 


The reply is courteous but firm. It begins 
by citing Article 2 of the Anglo-Chinese- 
Tibetan Agreement of 1906 in which Eng- 
land engages not to annex Tibetan territory, 
nor to interfere with the administration of 
Tibet, China undertaking not to permit any 
other foreign State to interfere in the terri- 
tory or internal administration of Tibet, 

The reply also cites the Tibetan Trade 
Regulations of 19-8 requiring Chinese police 
in trade marts to protect the lines of com- 
munication. 

After this preamble the reply declares that 
the Chinese Government has no intention 
lof converting Tibet into another province 
“of China. Government’s Tibetan policy is 
governed by the provincial constitution of 
the Republic, by the abdication edict, and 
by the President’s inauguration oath and the 

restoration of the Dalai Lama to his former 


titles and honours, 





Drviston oF LagBor. 


The kits will catch the mouse and the cats will 
catch the kits—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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The reply insists that “ Union of five races 
into one family” is wholly different from 
converting Tibet into a province of China. 
It declares that the preservation of the tra- 
ditional system of Tibetan Government is 
as much the desire of China as of Britain. 





Tue FIREMEN IN THE BaLKANs. 
Joun Butt—‘Have you put it out, Ivan?” 
Russta—''Sure, John, I doused it thoroughly.”’ 
—<ludderadatsch (Berlin), 


The reply maintains the right of despatch- 
ing troops to Tibet as necessary for the 
fulfilment of the responsibilities attaching 


‘to the treaty obligations with Britain which 


require her to preserve peace and order in 
that vast territory. But China never con- 
templated stationing an unlimited number 
of troops in Tibet. 

Regarding the British demand for nego- 
tiation of a new treaty, China considers 
that the present treaties signed by the late 
dynasty define Tibet’s status with sufficient 
clearness, therefore there is no need to 
negotiate a new treaty. 

China expresses regret that the Indian 
Government should close all communications 


with China and Tibet via India, especially 
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in view of the friendly relations between 
England and China, such an act being 
rarely resorted to except by nations at war. 


China hopes that England will reconsider 
this attitude. 

Finally, the reply regrets that England 
should threaten non-recognition and asks 
England to give recognition, declaring that 
it would be of mutual advantage to both 
countries. 

The reply is 
dignified. 


certainly reasonable and 
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Turkish Press opinion on the 
conditions of the Allies, 


The Turkish press unanimously declares 
that the conditions of the Allies are not 
acceptable. No Turkish Government would 
subscribe to terms not preserving Adrianople 
to the Empire. The Delegates want to 
conclude peace, not commit suicide, and 


the 


unless honourable 


peace 
Turks will draw the sword. 


is possible 
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‘ = A BASIS FOR THE APPRECIATION OF WORKS OF ART. 
A LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE CAMBRIDGE 


By WitirAm RotHENsTEIN acer 


F jam venturing to address you on an 
abstract subject, unequipped as I am 
«by habit or education for such a task, 
it ig with the hope of helping to give you 
what -I have called a basis for the apprecia- 
tion of works of art. I do not mean by this 
»phrase:a body of canons or dogmatic prin- 


ciples -of aesthetics, drawn from. the critical - 


study of ‘acknowledged masters; of such 
‘you will find enough and to spare in many 
handbooks and monographs. 
tion I'speak of is rather your own immediate 
and personal appreciation of art, whether 
of your own time or of any earlier age. I 


shall'try to: -suggést a distinction between - 


the. qualities which any work of art must 
possess, if it is to deserve sympathy and 
encouragement, and those which more 
easily, get their reward. The clear con- 
scious view of this-distinction is what | 
mean by a “ basis” for appreciation. 

‘I vish, further, to urge that contemporary, 
‘living 4rt, quite as much as the work of 
by gpnet: ages, has claims upon your atten- 
* t10m.- 

__ The.artist of to-day may justly complain 
‘that ‘ke does. not meet with an orderly and 
discrinfinating appreciation on the part 
of thgy public to’ which he: must address 
‘himsall, © ‘There has never I think: been a 
“time ‘when such immense sums have’ been. 
Spent, and so’ much light -and earning 
brought to’ bear’ upon works of ‘art as now, 


i a 


The apprecia- , 
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yet never-has there been less encouragement. 
for and understanding of the aims and 
ideals of contemporary artists and crafts, 
men. Unhappily the great patrons of:art.- 
are patrons of the past only ; and ‘neither: 
Church nor State. has thé means’ or. the 
incentive for the intelligent encouragement 
of sound art... The craftsman has become 
a parasite, not of his own choice, but, 
because there is no: public need for~his 
services expressed; and until these services 
are regarded as similar in character to those. 
of men of science, who work not for their 
individual profit and glory only but for .the 
common welfare, a parasite he  PauBE 
remain. 

So low a view, unfortunately, do we our- 
selves take of our generation that we’ now 
regard a picture, or indeed anything design- 
ed to appeal to the public taste, as synony- 
mous with trivial and insincere work, and 
the true craftsman is forced to stand. apart, 


_tasting the herbs of exile, appreciated only — 


by the initiated. That this has not always 
been the case, the history of architecture by 
itself .sufficiently proves—architecture the - 
mother of all arts, at whosé broad breast 
they have taken their sustenance—and -we 
may still see in the churches scattered 
generously» over the land, .robbed as they 
aré of most of their glorious ornaments of 
painting, enamelling, ‘carving, and ‘noble 


Seuiptiees ‘with what zeal n men were wont 


~ a re 
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to give of their best for the glory. of God 
and of mankind. 

Probably for the first time in any known’ 
history of the world great cities have grown 
_' up where every form of activity has been 

_practically and efficiently carried’ on except- 
ing only this one pursuit of beauty, and where 
men appear to believe that.a great civilisa- 
tion can be complete without a noble 
representation of life and nature. 

This surely on the face of it is a state of 
things which a self-respecting community 
should itself resent; it will be a bitter thing 
if it be some day cast in our teeth that a 
democracy was dead.to those great human- 
istic traditions carried on by countless 
artists in the service of tyrants and oligar- 
chies. Are none of our aims and visions 
to be set down’ in stone and marble and 
painted. upon the walls of our public buil- 
dings, so that those who come after us shall 
not find us altogether wanting ? 

-What man that has seen given up to the 
confusion of the builder green fields where 
“late the sweet birds sang”—fields where 
the farmer drove his plough behind his 
patient beasts, and in turn sowed and reap- 
ed and bound his corn and built up his 
stacks under the’ spreading oaks and elms, 
what man I say: who has seen all this: has 
not felt a bitter protest at thesight of: reck+ 
Jess destruction? It-is true.that out of des- 
struction fair things can be made to arise, 
and there still.stand many cities whose 
towers and steeples glitter in the light of 
the sun, watching over walls and roofs built 
by strong hands to shelter men and their 
wives and children. But our cities are not 
fair. Alas! -almost before we have realised 
what we owe to the gods of nature we 
have driven them from their groves and 
their streams, to take shelter farther afield; 
and where they once blessed the labour of 
the husbandman, can we wonder that they 
throw a curse upon the sordid life we allow 
to grow up where a little before the 
shepherds led their flocks ? 

Expiation has to be made sooner or later 
for this rude violation of sacred haunts. We 
are beginning to realise this now that it 
- seems almost too late, and having driven 
comeliness from our sight, we are consider- 
ing once more how we may coax her back 
again. Alas! beauty once free as a bird, 
building her nest where she chose, is now to 
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be enticed into a gilded cage, the art 
gallery, there to “sit moping and chained—~ 
she who once beheld the world from ‘the 
high peaks, and swept east or west as. her 
fancy commanded. 

There is perhaps nothing that so directly 
encourages pessimism as this: _that man 
seems to grow so little more perceptive 
through inherited experience, and that each 
generation has to labour to build up for it-: 


_self the same fabric of experience through 


error as their fathers before them. The 
moment the battle has been won, it has to 
be fought over again. : 

Itis an ill thing to ‘quote the past «in. 
order that we may belabour the present, 
and in our own defence we may at least 
plead that there is a notable ‘difference ‘be- 
tween the difficulties the people of the’ past 


“met with and those infinitely more complex 


ones by which we are now-a-days faced. 
What cause then, can art serve, and what 
use can we make of the artist who still 
struggles for expression in our midst ? 

We all of us know, I think, | the immense 
stimulus and inspiration we get from 
meeting with any profound interpretation 
of life, when it is expressed in terms of 
great beauty. We get this exaltation for- 
cibly. from those writings which are, so 
instinct with, wisdom, understanding of the’ 
hearts of men, and grandeur of vision that 
the several. ‘wations to which they belong 
have claimed for them a divine origin. We 
are inclined to admit the greatness of 
Dante, Goethe, Shakespeare, etc., without 
reading their works, and spare ourselves a 
great effort. If the basis of all art is simi+ 
larly intellectual, must you not be content 
that it shall not be recognised by ‘the 
public generally, but only by a few superior 
persons of intelligence ? Some such inspira- 
tion is to be found in all true works of art, 
and this exaltation, this added sense of the 


. value and significance of life must, I think, 


form the basis for our appreciation of every 
form of beauty. I do not say that it is the 
avowed purpose of a work of art to give 
us this sense of human interest; what I 
suggest is that the fact of its being able to 
evoke something beyond mere beauty of 
form provés it to give out a quality of 
genuine inspiration. ; 

The beauty of nature adds to our sense of 
the value of life, and I think tends to encour- 
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age in us a wiser, kindifer, and more courage- we N Dt does! the artist invent his own 


ous ‘outlook ‘on life ; and I believe that the 
a abstract expression of architecture, of 

oe of painting, of sculpture and of beauty 
of el ae ee precisely the same effect. 
I do dot t that this spirit can ever be 
_consciously put into works of art; artists 
are inclined to deny that any such ideas 
would ever come into their minds. The 
question is whether their works give us 
‘this excitement and illumination, this 
quickened sense of the value of things and 
added zest for existence. I think, if works 
be sound, they do actually serve this pur- 
pose, and it is for this reason I hold that 
living art, in so-far as it does this, has 
claims on our serious attention. 

It is necessary then, that we should 
realise that the important quality we are to 
get from works of art is an added sense of 

life. Will you say that music, the dance, 
architecture, jewellery, dress, adda sense 
_ of understanding of some definite side of 
_ life? I prefer the position in the preceding 
® atari, that art quickens the sensibili- 
ties. The vitality of nature is that which 
et and artist seek to render, and often 
what is popularly thought to be beauty 
fails to interpret this. Beauty regarded as 
a transcendent virtue is an awkward 
Real beauty is allied to some- 
ore vigorous than mere gracefulness, 
hen truths of high import are to be 





thin 
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“expressed they must be shown under the 
noblest and sincerest aspect. 


The artist does not himself invent his 
subjects; it is life which supplies them and 
forces them on him, asa conjuror forces a 
card from the pack. Hence his task is not 
often that which those entrusted with no 
such responsibility imagine they would set 
themselves; only charm and beauty they 
think would be theirs, and they wonder 
why the artist so often seems to go out of 
his way to choose the ugly. But it is the 
artist’s privilege to see the element of hope 


“and of beauty in much that appéars sordid 


and hopeless. It is not that he cares for 
sordid things, and were it in his power to 
choose he would love to linger over the 
flowers and butterflies and birds that delight 
him with their miraculous splendour. He 
must make his own flowers grow from his 
own rough earth, and obey impluses which 
come to him from he knows not where. 


me 


for he finds them ready for his 1 use, 
hended down to him from the consecutive 
ages, methods which he alone can use 
naturally and unconsciously. True, he 
may be aware that at an earlier stage in 
the development of these methods, pure 
and beautiful results have been the rule 
rather than the exception, but he goes back 
athis peril. There is to-day a technique 
quite adequate for the expression of any- 
thing sincerely felt; | have many times been 
moved by the beauty of what is called 
amateur’s work, where the means employed 
have been of the simplest. Indeed the 
amateur often possesses qualities which the 
professional artist, if he ever had them, has, 
long lost, qualities of pious and simple 
love for ‘things that have touched him on 
his pilgrimage through life. ‘Technique is ~ 
nothing but the language of the artist; and 
he can no more reasonably find fault with 
it than with the language he speaks ; words 
must mean what each generation under- 
stands them to mean. To go back to an 
earlier form of language, to lend to words © 
a significance other than their contemporary 
one would be absurd pedantry. A good 
method is simply an expressive method. It 
must convey what the artist wishes to say 
in the most eloquent and precise form. If 
it fails to do so, no other charm it may 
possess can be real value. Above all, the 
workmanship must be in perfect accord 
with the spirit and aim of the work, and 
the inspiration be worthy of the dignity of 
the labour required to produce a fine work 
of,art. Mere dexterity, satisfactory as it 
always is to meet with, will never give us 
this; without inspiration no| amount of 
skill will enable the artist to pass on 
inspiration. How then, can we discover 
whether the artist has been inspired, for 
upon our sensitiveness to the presence of 
inspiration our judgment must depend ?. 

We have an excellent standard which we 
may apply at least to painting and sculp- — 
ture—that of our common experience; | 
for art is a living thing, and the source- 
of its inspiration has always come from the 
most common realities by which oar lives 
are surrounded. I agree ‘‘Art” is a concept, 
invented by philosophers for the greater 
ease of understanding life. The public 
truly is not concerned with art at all, but 
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with life. All that the artist can demand 
of the public (this is a practical matter) is 
normal sensibility. .The artist should 
insure. greater contentment to the public. 
He may. not -exact special knowledge, but 
simply .the. consciousness of greater ease. 
The attention of the public should fix itself 
not on the vessel; but on the contents; not 
on the decanter, but- on the wine; not on 
the,art, but. that to which the art is attached. 
Every essential fact.of life gives us. a.basis 
for. our, imagination to work on; and 
without: such a basis we can make no legi- 
timate appeal to our fellows. There is no 
mistake greater than that of holding that 
poet or artist of any kind needs exceptional 
or fresh experience for his inspiration. 
Death is one of the commonest facts of 
existence, yet even the crudest mind: is 
immediately awed and impressed by its 
presence. To every one comes the com- 
monplace of love, which colours the most 
everyday, life so that it seems filled with a 
-new and wonderful romance, and gives 
many who have never been aware of it-before 
"a momentary key tothe secrets of heaven. 
Do we ever.lose our wonder in the: delight- 
ful qualities of children, their joyful laughter 
_ and bright and curious minds, yet what 
more.common thing than parentage? As we 
ascend, in sensitiveness we discover many 
more common facts which give out this 
illuminating spirit of significance, and there 
have. always been a certain number of men 
to whom. life has given emotions of wonder 
and:awe as impressive as those brought to 
all men.by.the presence of death. In every 
material fact there lies the seed of great 
mastery, and this it is the task and pleasure 
‘of poet and artist to make men aware of. 
Artis in reality a statement of fact—fact, 
that is to say, rid of its accidental associa- 
tions, so that it appears clad in its shining 
mantle of significance, standing in_ its 
natural. proportions to the rest of life. This 
is Benedetto Croce’s position, art as intui- 
tional truth. It involves some trouble with 
the question of beauty, and seems 
applicable to arts of representation. It 
seems to contradict experience to regard 
music as the expression of truth. 

Thus a true work of, art does.not only 
give.us what the artist set out to do, but 
something more than this—a. certain sense 
of an. infinite: world beyond the actual 


-ever loved or understood it. before. 


only . 
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limit of its subjects,a peculiar sense of life 
in addition to what is actually set down. 
In a painting of a tree in blossom we may 
get the sweet delicacy and hope of all the 
spring; in the sower and reaper the sense 
of the eternal toiling of men and_ the course 
of the seasons ; in the Madonna and child 
the understanding of all that motherhood 
means; in the uncovered form of sleeping 
nymph the spell of all youth and all 
beauty. Nay, in a mere piece of still 
life we may get, as we do in works by 
Chardin, a finer sense of -calm repose and 
wholesome order than in many amore 
elaborate genre picture. -If we may make, 
then, a clear distinction between the essen- 
tial facts of life, such facts as the charm 
of childhood, the beauty’ and nobility of 
men and women, the grandeur of earth and 
sky, the joy of spring and the awe of death, 
and those casual accidental happenings 
which have no relations to the ultimate 
realities of existence, we have at once 
something concrete as.a- basis, In fine, a 
good work of art helps us to understand 
and to love something better than we. have 
If any 
work fails to do this for us we may fairly 
pass it by; either we have not felt its true 
significance, and in that case this may 
come upon us more forcibly at a. latter 
time, or it has on its surface no moving 
quality to touch us. e 

The means by which the. artist expresses 
these things concern him, but’ need not 
trouble us;. they are naturally of great 
interest to craftsmen themselves, but we 
have to do only with their result. The 
important thing is for, truth to enter our 
understandings as naturally as an electric 
shock affects our nerves and muscles, and 
this can only be if our minds are kept 
constantly in touch with the essential 
realities of life. Indeed our instincts are 


apt to be better guides than. our reason as 
to what 


is true. For truth is something 
quite different from accuracy—it is the soul, 
and not the body of material fact. 

I say then, that only when our apprecia- 
tion of art goes hand in hand with our 
experience of life can it be trustworthy. 
It is a constant surprise how otherwise 
cultivated men and women will unhesi- 


.tatingly accept in works of art what their 


protects them from. 


judgment in other 
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directions. It isan unfortunate thing, and 
which has come about largely. through the 
fault of artists themselves, that beauty, 
the most precise expression of the signifi- 
cance of life, is now too often regarded as 
a meaningless, and merely temperamental 
expression of highly skilled’ individuality. 
If sound art is the expression of kinship 
with mankind, bad art is equally the ex- 
pression of inferior feelings. One lacking 
in elevation loves to think of: himself as 
triumphing over his fellows; -to satisfy 
his Immediate tastes and sensuous desires 
isall that he requires from works of art, 
and provided this is done he cares little 
for the dignity of mankind, or for any 
remoter qualities of beauty. Hence the 
popularity of most of our plays, pictures, 
and books; for the presentation of false 
pathos arid untruthful sentiment, of false 
patriotism ‘and false beauty is flattering 
to people with ‘low ideals of life. Each 
sees himself as. the hero, and his enenties 
as the villains inevitably discomfited. To 
the flattery of these baser sentiments much 
patriotic art likewise belongs. ‘The clash 
of forces, the pitting of the strength of one 
man or one country against another is a 
noble and legitimate subject for’ art; bat it 
requires to be expressed with an equal 
comprehension of the nobility of each 


antagonist, and defeat must be the defeat. 


which may ‘happen to either, and ‘the 
victory the reward of what manhood and 
courage may bring toall men. The .old 
idea that victory came from God is, like 
many old ideas,a very noble one. It has 
nowhere, been better expressed, | think, 
than in the wonderful decorations at 
Arezzo, where victory is represented awful 
and solemn as defeat. 

Clearness of form and of expression are 
the most important qualities in a work of 
art, if it is to give us lasting inspiration. 
We must, 
with, something of the Artist’s own faith, 
and surrender our own personalities as he 


-has surrendered his, for the full significance’ 


of beauty to enter into our souls. Just as 
our digestive organs automatically absorb 
the nourishment requisite for our sustenance 
so should our brain. Weak imaginations, 
‘like weak digestions, lacking the energy to 
extract what they need from natural food 
requiré. ready-idealised pictures, which 


“material, 


_ of life than a contemporary subject. 


| think, be ourselves endowed - 
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flatter them with that sense of vagueness 
which passes too easily for beauty. This 
vagueness, common enough to-day, is the 
outcome of intellectual laziness and techni- 
cal weakness; it is a short cut to poetry, 
giving the effect of mood and reverie, of 
fantasy and originality, of scholarship and 
distinction, without any basis of imagi- 
native vitality. For in every work of art 
there must be some suggestions of life that 
has burst as it were through a resisting 
and blooms at last radiant and 
triumphant, freed’ from its bondage. This 
can only come through the limitations 


. dictated by the forms and:spirit .of nature; 


without it beauty is little more than a 
formula, and energy, which is the.crown of 
beauty, will be wanting. 

In whatever form life is prcseated, hove 
ever abstract or realistic, -we can only be 
convinced if the work be whole-hesrted 
and sincere, and if the form created carry 
within it the seeds of this conviction. A 
precise mind with a real grasp of form may 
give us the spirit of life under the most 
varied aspect. A centaur may be more real 
-than a labourer, a pastoral more symbolic 
But 
before we accept any of these things, we- 
must feel that the appeal they. make’ is 
essentially real. It is easy enough to borrow 
the symbols-of poetry and romance from 
the past, and to use them merely as orna- 
ments, without any clear relation to exis- 
tence; it is easy to give a romantic formula 
of energy to representations of the building 
of cities, of the loading and.the unloading 
‘of ships, of ploughing “and digging . ‘and 
tilling; but if we are to be infected by the 
-true spirit of these facts, it can only be if 
the artist’s mind has ‘clearly realised their 
ultimate reality. 

It is, indeed, a very general idea that 
vagueness is a poetical quality; but poetry 
is rather the precise expression of what is 
too often vague in the minds of unimagin- 
ative people. Imagination is as it were the 
perception of those waves which ripple out 
from every essential fact into infinity ;-it is 
to fact what the prism‘is to light. Just as 
all colours of the spectrum are contained 
within the common light of the day, so 
do all the potentialities of life lie within 
common human experience. To interpret 
the: mystery of the night requires as clear a 
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vision as to render daylight; one must see 
into the darkness, if one is to express its 
elusive beauty. The world at twilight 
is no less solid than at mid-day ;-it is we 
who see less .clearly when the sun has 
withdrawn its light, and we become aware 


of that. yearning‘sense of beauty, that spirit . 


of sad ecstasy born of the marvellous mood 
and temper of the evening hour. So it is 
with works of art; the facts of a great 
picture are ‘wont to be solid and of the 
earth, but a good artist will give them just 
this sense of mood, and will extract from 
them a vision of sweetness and grace, or of 


‘solemnity and awe, according to their 


nature and the character of his own ins- 
piration. The artists of the East. have this 
quality of imagination more highly deve- 
loped perhaps than.any Western ones; in 
a single. painting of a flower, in the lines 
of a hill overshadowing a lake, i in the drop 
of a waterfall, or, in the contemplating 
figure of a saint, a Chinese artist can draw 
aside the curtain to give us a momentary 
vision of the infinite, so great and simple 
is his faith in the soul of form and matter, 
so absorbing is the love which instructs his 
hand and brain. -He.must be leaden-souled 
indeed who feels .no answering ecstasy at 
sight of the-sun rising, of poplars glittering 
in the midday light, of clouds chasing, 
across the blue sky, .or. at, the hush Of 
twilight ; which of us has not thought each. 
time afresh, as a suddenly remembered 
truth, This is the true spirit of life; too 
often has my face been turned away; it 
shall be so no longer? : 
We require no special sensibility, no 
extraordinary talents to feel these things ; 
why then should we require more for the 
recognition of this same spirit in works of 
art? : 
At the present time when books and 
reproductions of every kind can be acquired 
or consulted by every one with little 
trouble and expense, it is more difficult 
perhaps to retain that innocence of mind 
upori which beauty most readily acts. 
Historical facts about works of art, treatises 
on architecture and the various schools can 


“never for one moment take the place of the 


natural exaltation the works themselves 
should directly produce upon it, if they be 
worthy of our consideration. At best, the 
knowledge that connoiseurs can be :referred 
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to at leisure encourages people to evade 
this direct’ effect; or they have informed 
themselves beforehand as to what they 
should feel, and their minds have spoilt 
their innocence. When we are content to 
have faith in the simple vitality of beauty 
to dispense with intermediaries between 
ourselves and works of art, allowing our 
minds to be receptive and unprejudiced, I 
think many of us experience their direct 
appeal. Such emotions as we may get 
can only be brought into being through the 
native activity of our own minds; they will 
be intense or slight according to the range 
of our own experience and imagination. 

The art-loving public may be roughly 
divided into two classes. Those who visit 
such. exhibitions of pictures as may be open 
at regular intervals, with no very clear idea 
of what they are to get’-in the’ way of 
interest; and those who are quite ready. 
to accept all Greek and Italian works, so 
lorig as they belong to the past. It might 
be expected that familiarity with the works 
of acknowledged masters would plant 
within their minds the seed of an’ under- 
standing for-the principles of art in general, 
so that whether they were confronted with 
a picture, a carving, or a désign by a 
modern. or -by an ancient craftsman, they 
would in any case be able to recognise its 
merits. It is depressing :to see how trifling 
is the influence of this taste for the genius 
of the past upon those“who cultivate it, 
and how rarely it makes them able to 
recognise the same spirit when it animates 
contemporary work, 

The most direct lesson we can learn from 
the earlier masters is to be gained from a. 
perception of the faith they themselves 
held in every manifestation of life. We 
can see that this faith was strong enough 
to allow of their presenting the most 
abstract and religious ideas in the persons 
of their friend and neighbours, wearing the 
usual dress of their own. period. We see 
them seeking for no setting other than their 
own houses, cities, and local landscapes, 
however far removed both in date and 
topography their subjects were supposed 
to be, : 

Worship.of the past and of the softening 
efiects of age on form and colour had not 
yet come. among men, they delighted in 
strong rich colour and firm line, and were 
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so alive tothe direct appeal of emotion 
that its effect was not -weakened by its 
being expressed in a vigorous and familiar 
form. The artist uses reality in ordér to 
make beauty and human dignity apparent 
and credible to all. men. It isa sign of 
weakness, I think, if we cannot get these 
things from the normal material Nature 
gives. us. When we require it ready 
poetised, so that it may. appeal at once to 
a mood of vague reverie and cloudy 
sentiment, we are encouraging a lack of 
vitality both. in ourselves and in those 
artists who are content to give us nothing” 
more.than sentimentality. Itis to gain a 
standard from which we should not easily 
-depart. that the past.is of such valie, for 
times: if: not a perfect critic, is still by far 
. «the justest_ and most efficient we have. It 





“NS! ‘tunpid’ éléarness and single nobility of 


. stdtemér that we.find to be characteristic 


of cee Works | most generously handled by 


he or: we .must use precisely the 





fo ‘BSS 
x ‘ganié | jadgerent in approaching living 


mFS: “ave exercise on that’ of the past. 
If-art ‘is to, be /a “part. of life, as “I. think 
you agree, May: itinot be questioned if 
we shoulda’ pro: net iti 

knowledge a8 wé consider past works rather 

‘than’ virtually, immediately~ and, without. 








analysis ?: and .if we are unable to admire.’ 


‘the! spirit easily. recognisable in acclaimed 
le saat pICEes, wheris it | appears, “however 
‘Fafely;: in our ‘Owit"times, we are not only: 


“deficient im real- appreciation, “but we are 
also lacking in the'sense of avery sérious | 


duty, towards the-community. 
For it_is not-the. master-we, must revere, 


but, that spirit he makes real and alive for 


us in his work. Too-often: a picture is 
‘ itself worshipped asa kind of relic, miracu- 
‘lous and” précious,.in its frame of gold, while 
‘that: for which it-stands is neglected, Now 
. contemporaneous work of the’ rarest kind 
“can have none of this sacrosanct atmosphere, 
but? to. miss its spirit is to. waste'a great 
. force instead of making rich ‘and’ practical 
use-of it. -Surely this is a reasonable duty, 


to have watchmen on the walls and stal-- 


wart: men down at the wharves, so that 
when the ships come to unload . their 
‘treasures, there niay be strong arnis to take 
-it in. To be unaware of a great soul among 
us is fo get but. half: of. his--message; 
the. use of half of his force only, for 


to produce great work | if. 


- practised, 
for-his knowledge and inspiration -and - was, 


few realise how ‘much we can get for 
the seeking, and. how difficult it is 
there is no 
special call for it. Never has there been a 
greater need for men who can inspire those 
about them than at the present floes. for 
the sources of inspiration are not wanting 
and much ‘that seems dark dnd’ hopeless 
must carry within it the seed of new hopes: 
Why should we not: have -epics-of our 


-commerce,. of its growth and portentous 


energy, of great docks.and warehouses’ “and, 
factories, of mighty ships, and tremendous 
machines of her conquests.on land and sea? 
Are we content that our great cities should 
go down unsung, to be looked-on as dark 
and sordid and :hopeless; when ‘their 
strength and significance’ might be made: 
clear, as beacons signalling across the ages¢ 
When will a democracy once more require 
of its servitors.the same fair promise of the. 
radiant face of the world, the ‘same ‘exprés- 
sion of faith and hope that enabled church 
and temple to hold up a material: vision of 
the possibility. of existence to' their wor- 
shippers ? is 

‘It is a niseske:. Tain, to suppose ‘the. 
artists of the past were. inspired becausé 
they believed in the form of the creed. they. 
‘It was because the charch"talléd 














: sefved by him nobly, wherever? anh 
given ‘to “his,Gods the highest “Attributes: e 
can gonceive. Ro -were pe bec use 


been the necessary ye § 
artist’s inspiration -has ev 
church, to its own profit and* glory.’ 
grows old and feeble, but nev 
upon which it is based; $s 
painting no longer are’ livirige 
our religions, but music still helps™’with . its 
tich and solemn inspiration to keep’ alive 
the flame before the altar. : : 

‘It may seem a paradox to suggest ‘that 
there is more chance for inspiration to enter 
into the ‘work of an artist when subjects for 
his work are strictly limited, as théy - were, 
for instance, in the days-when countless. 
madonnas and certain incidents in the: lives 
of Christ and his. apostles or of: the’ saints 


were vasked .of generation after generation 
of cra ftsivien, 


Yet true it is that freedom is 
an-ill :thing. for-the artist: as itis for the 
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worker. The break up of the old faiths 
and the levelling of the: old castes have 
brought him fruitless license for which he 
has to pay every day of his life. By right 
a slave to the noblest of masters, it is only 
when he is chained to a definite demand 
established on a basis of the highest possible 
standard of intelligence, that he can realise 
to the full the inspiration that is his by 
birthright. 
Nowhere is it easier to detect inspiration 
than in Italy, where hieratic subjects are 
treated lifelessly by minor artists, and 
‘richly endowed with life, dignity and drama 
by the sound ones. Indeed it was the 
discovery of these emotional and imagina- 
tive qualities lent by the great “craftsmen 
to everything they fashioned, that first 
enabled modern students to detect and 
*separate the works of imitators from those 
- of ‘the ‘masters. Not to form and colour 
. alone were the masters so exquisitely sensi- 
tive but they were equally sensitive to the 
human or mystical interpretation of the 
subject given them. Take away the signi- 
ficance they gave to their saints and madon- 
nas, their Annunciations and Holy families, 
“imagine them without grandeur and dignity 
of conception and treatment, and you may 
readily conceive that their pictures and 
frescoes would no longer stand out as unique 
“works of art. That great works express 
certain ideals has always been recognised, 
and ‘countless volumes have been written 
about those of Greek art alone. Nothing 
could well be more mistaken than the idea 
that the Greeks invented an ideal through 
their dissatisfaction with actual human form 
as they saw it: Surely it is rather because the 
Greeks had a stronger faith than any other 
race of artists, in that secret soul which, 
as they knew, lies hidden within - everything 
that lives, and devoted themselves to making 
it apparent to men, with this one constant 
preoccupation- —faith in the expression of 
abstract beauty through the medium of 
physical beauty. They were aware above 
all else that it is only by the profound 
cemprehension of form in its subtle relation 
to dignity and life that anything in the 
nature of an ideal can be wrested from it. 
Such strong and clear faith was theirs, that 
they made use only of the simplest possible 
motives for those works, for which the 
admiration of mankind has never been 
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dimmed. Gods and heroes were alike 
rendered with the least possible departure 
from the simplest human aspect, yet from 
the clear and noble understanding of form, 
we are made aware of a radiant and 
exalted spirit of beauty. 

Those endowed with less of- this sraluat 
and fearless faith do not believe that a 
direct statement of significant fact can be 
made to give out such potent inspiration. 

In all early periods of art, humility and 
faith lead to a certain wonderful absorption 


and trust in the power of the simplest 
possible statement. The Greeks, we have 
agreed, had this quality to a supreme 


degree, and the foundation of their religion 
upon their impression of the beauty and 
awe of nature gave to their theology a 
character admirably, suited to an abstract 
expression of the actual divine quality 
of man and of the material world. ‘The 
early Italian masters set down a more 
dramatic statement of life; and the Chris- 
tian ideal of poverty, pain and suffering 
as sole guides to the gates of Heaven, dic- 
tated countless subjects of damnation, and 
of beatification. 

These were interpreted with the most 
moving simplicity and we find that the 
drama is stated in the clearest and most 
direct manner, and above all, preserves a 
natural eee to the rest of life. 

While arigels descend; while Christ is 
being born, or'walks with his disciples.and 
performs his miracles, while saints are being 
massacred, the ordinary business of the 
world goes on; the sun shines, the birds 
sing ainong the trees, the peasant is busy 
with his plough, and the woodman with 
his axe, men and women pass up and down 
the streets of the city. Yet nothing of the 
dramatic force of the situation is lost; on 
the contrary, we are made aware of the 
deep and passionate symbols of the gospel 
drama through this mystical relation to fact. 

In later times a more conscious interpreta- 
tion and a more ingenious and complicated 
stage management take away from this‘ 
deeper significance, and the appealis made 
more to our'sensuons emotions of form, 
colour and harmonious - composition. 
According to the temperament of - each 
individual, even, more perhaps according to 
the spirit and aims of each generation, .is 
early or late work admired or neglected. 
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Never before, perhaps, has there been so 
much sympathy for, and insight into, the 
beauty and noble intellectual expression of 
the earlier periods of art than has been 
shown during the last half century.* If 
people wouid but use their sense of this, gift 
of faith which moves them so strongly in 
these works, by applying it to the recogni- 
tion of any signs of it they may discover in 
their own day, much good would, I think, 
come of it; but most of us appreciate noble 
qualities platonically and demand different 
ones for our own consumption. People too 
easily take the shadow for the substance, 
and when there lies in a work of art a 
superficial and consciously manufactured 
resemblance to something generally recog- 
nised as great, they quickly jump to the 
conclusion that this too must be great art. 
It is for this that I have insisted so much on 
the basis for our judgment being one of 
precise form and spirit,—for a receptive and 
expectant attitude, rather than a spring for- 
ward to meet what one imagines to be 
present. ‘T'o set down simply what is felt 
sincerely, this is no mean occupation for an 
artist; and if patrons would demand no- 
thing more of him than this we should not 
be without a noble school of painting. 
According to their intellectual and techni- 
cal accomplishment, there would be need 
for their services, and each of us would: meet 
with that which ‘most fits into his own 
horizon. a oe 

Our galleries and exhibitions are filled 
with pictures and statues which no man 
with respect for the possibilities of human 
effort would hold worthy of his serious 
attention. True, but is the fault with the 
public, which can never be actively critical ? 
Is it not with the exhibitions? Abolish 
those, set the artists to perform the tasks 


exacted from the Italians, and will not the_ 


minor men disappear at once as incapable 
of meeting the conditions? I put it-that it 
is for you to insist upon a seemly- standard 
of intellectual capacity, and to refuse to 
have your most trivial senses appealed to. 
Then only will those who propose to devote’ 
themselves to a career of art once more’ 
“* The interest in the act of bygone periods is int. 
tellectual. Do you not here invite us to adopt an- in- 
,tellectual: attitude towards the work of modern artists % 
_If this is your position I have misunderstood “-yéu 
before. caer 
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understand what it is that is expected of 
them. 

If I were asked what quality I consider 
to be the most necessary one for an artist 
to possess, I would say—faith: For I do 
not think it is so easy a task to deceive 
nature as to deceive men. She has a mys-. 
terious way of responding ‘to genuine humi- 
lity, and of knowing when we are only 
pretending, and it is just that touch of her 
spirit she allows to be absorbed into her 
lovers’ work which gives it the quality of- 
life we call inspiration. ; 

For I hold that the surface differences 
among pictures of various schools are of no 
importance. However foreign may be the 
first aspect of a work of art, if you would 
apply your understanding to it, and not 
your prejudices, I think difficulties many 
people find insurmountable on being brought © 
face to face with what appears a new 
manner will often disappear. It seems odd 
to us now that fierce denunciation should 
have been hurled at works of art which 
once appeared wilfully anarchical, and are 
now accepted as sound and noble; yet in 
our own day this has been the case, and I 
need only mention in proof of this such 
names as those of Watts, Burne-Jones, 
Holman Hunt, Millais, Maddox Brown, 
Rossetti,-and Whistler. It is clear that 
without some standard all is confusion in 
the public mind, and people think one 
method or school is right and another 
wrong}; one picture is praised because it is 
brilliant, and another because it 1s low in 
tone;.one is good because it resembles an 
old master, and we cry up one kind and 
decry another, as though there were Liberal 
and Conservative pictures, everyone as it 
were wearing his party colours. It would 
be absurd on my part to assert natural taste 
and instinct not to be necessary for the fine 
discrimination between excellent and secon- 
dary works, but I do believe the use of 
plain intelligence and common sense to be 
the surest guide for those who are not thus 
gifted, I believe, too, that in this way a 
solid basis is gained, which will allow of 


a steadily increasing perception of the value 


of beauty, and as such knowledge grows it 
will serve to illuminate. many things in life 
which might otherwise pass unobserved... 

We ‘all agree: that it is the province of 
art to glorify mankind and not the individual 
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man, and the subtle relation of the individual 
to the general spirit of life is what a good 
artist is able to express. A great painter 
does indeed sum up in his work the ideals 
and culture of a generation of men. How 
else does the past live but through the 
genius of artists and poets? The object of 
a portrait is not merely to give the struc- 
tural likeness of the sitter and a rendering 
of his or her particular personality: the 
painter must give to his sitter this subtle 
relation to the drama of life also. A 
vulgar mind requires the difference between 
himself and other men, his personal tastes, 
dress and habits accentuated; a_ noble 
personality surely wishes to be represented 
by something of the distinction and dignity 
which belongs to all life. There is a 
quality of simple grandeur in the portraits 
by Van Dyck, Holbein, Titian, Rembrandt 
and Velasquez which places them on the 
Jevel .of the most imaginative works-of art. 
Almost alone among modern men, Watts 
has summed up in his wonderful series of 
portraits all that is generous and distin- 
guished in the last generation. It is the 
radiance of the world and the dignity of 
all: living form that artists have ever loved 
to interpret, and so long as they. continue 
to do this we. shall have sound art among 
us, But once they divorce art from those 
realities from which alone it is able to draw 
‘its inspiration, art it ceases to be; it is 
rather pictures or statue manufacturing, no 
longer a glorification of real but an adver- 
tisement of trivial things. 

We have among us good sculptors and 
architects and craftsmen; we have historical 
painters, landscapes and domestic painters, 
painters of peasants, of princes, of animal life, 
of cities, and of the sea; well, from all of 
them you can get excellence, but the primary 
condition must be that the work of each 

. of them bear this mysterious relation to 
the essence of life, which alone can give 
it value. Without this, history becomes 
anecdote, landscape mere topograghy, or a 
more,or less adroit effect of light and 
shade, and beauty is prostituted to the 
level of prettiness. Surely we may refuse 
to accept these things as representative of 
the age in which we live; let us ask and 
seek for noble things from our contempor- 
aries, andto him who does not disappoint 
us need offer no greater honor than that 
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of asking him for the best he has to 
give. 


I have tried to suggest a standard which 
may at least be applicable in some degree 
to their works and to give some hint of 
what it is artists are best fitted to do, 


It seems wasteful that this should not be 
required of them, that the energy, inven- 
tion, and knowledge which they are only 
too willing to devote to the service of 
their fellows, should not be regarded asa 
practical asset of the nation. Unhappily 
the best men are too often left to their own 
resources, to put their treasure into the 
world in the face of indifference, if not 
actual hostility, and their genius is apt in 
consequence to become rather the flower 
of fine taste and scholarship appealing to 
the few than of great human ideals, capable 
of inspiring all. 

You have passing through your schools 
and universities a constant stream of young 
men and women, many of whom will later 
hold positions of influence in the public 
service. While their courage and faith are 
still undimmed, and while they are so 
generously moved by the many social 
difficulties to which we are all alike heirs, 
it would be no ill thing, I think, to suggest 
more clearly than is now done, just what 
place the quality of beauty may hold in our 
lives. If you willhelp to make the artist 
realise that his true business is to exalt 
courageously what is noble and elemental, 
and to show sympathy with everything that 
lives—ideals older than any technique—you 
will not only prove that you yourselves 
have a basis for the appreciation of works 
of art, but by ignoring all that is insincere 
and trivial, you will be encouraging among 
craftsmen the only sure foundation for 
the use of their imaginations and the 
proper cultivation of their high gifts. 
‘Then the artist- will take his place once 
more among his fellows, no longer regarded 
as half an outlaw, but as one of the 
most useful among those who live in 
cities. Man can create nothing: to show 
his passion for the radiant face and form 
of truth is all the best of men can do; 
he is content to worship her, happy if he be 
but named among he? servants. To win 
easy victory has never appealed to nobler 
minds, and those who follow the! light ’ 
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loves of art will know nothing of-the secret 
of her soul. 
But you must realise that connoisseur- 


ship and taste are things of insight; and: 


that so long as you have photographs of 
the masterpieces of the world on your walls, 
side by side with countless: things which 
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bear no kind of relation to their essential 
nobility, so long as your houses represent . 
no vital culture but are made up of an 
aggregate of trivial, accidental and formless . 
things, so long will a stream of laughter 
flow down from Heaven at the mere thought 
of any general appreciation of art. 


-INDUSTRIALISM IN ENGLAND 


OQ’ one thing, I think, there-can be 
very little doubt, viz., that in the 
near future India will embark upon 
a policy of industrial expansion, an event 
that will have momentous consequences for 
India. The ultimate effect of such embark- 
ation will: be the modification of Indian 
life, thoughts and habits in a thousand 
directions; the production of a wholly new 
outlook upon life; the. establishment of 
new conditions, new institutions, new ideals, 
and possibly the destruction of many customs, 
realities and institutions that are intrinsi- 
cally good and a real means of well-being. 


But whether good or evil accrue from - 


such a change, it cannot be expected that 
India will forever be content to buy the 
bulk of her goods from foreign countries 
and not try to produce them for herself, or 
to rely upon the brains and genius of other 
nations for all those structures, improve- 
ments and conveniences which an advanced 
civilisation and an awakened intelligence 
seem inevitably to call for. It would bea 
sign of moral and spiritual impotence were 
she to do so. People of intelligence, grit 
and spirit would find it an oppression to 
rely upon others for the satisfaction of most 
of its needs; for its conveniences and im- 
provements, and could never rest content 
until it became itself the author and finisher 
of the things whereby it lived, and wherein 
it found satisfaction. It is indeed a nation’s 
right, so soon as it has developed the power, 
and knows how, to produce or construct 
whatever is found to be necessary to its 
comfort, well-being, or development. 
Whether we consider the fabrics whereby a 
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people adorn their persons or their homes; 
the conveniences, such as bridges and rail- 
ways, which they make use of in order to 
live their lives and attain their ends; the 
theatres, halls, churches, clubs, offices, etc., 
in which they congregate in order to work,. 
play or worship ; these things ought, so far 
as is possible, to be the product of the 
people who make use of them, and thus» 
serve as an expression of national thought 
and feeling, as a manifestation of the 
genius, aspiration and spirit of that people. 
Thus for deep spiritual, as well as for econo- 
mic, reasons a nation ought, as far as 


circumstances will allow, to be self-support- - 


ing, the author and producer of all the 
means of its advancenient. 

This truth India, unconsciously hese 
not consciously, “is instinctively - realising. 
That is why the movement towards nation- 
alism is becoming so powerful. It is a holy 
desire that is moving India towards nation- 
alism, the desire to be the author of her 
own civilisation. And it is a similar desire 
that is impelling her towards industrialism. 
For quite apart from any economic consi-- 
derations, such a desire would be sufficient 
to induce or compel India to embark-upon » 
a policy of industrial expansion. We 
need not be surprised, therefore, to see signs - 
of restlessness in many parts of India, signs 
which show that Indians are beginning to 
rebel at the thought of their country’s in- 
dustrial impotence and dependence, and to 
realise that the time has fully come when 
they must’ prove to themselves and show to 
the world that India possesses ideals,. genius 
and spirit of her own. 
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Hence the increasing demand for educa- 
tion, and especially for practical and scien- 
tific education that is being made throughout 
India at the present time. Technologi- 
cal-and agricultural colleges are spreading 
on: every hand. Chemistry, mathematics, 
mechanics, electricity, and all the other 
sciences which fit one for a specialist’s career 
in the domain of industry, engineering, or 
agriculture are being developed to an 
enormous degree. Moreover, Indian students 
interested in these branches of knowledge are 
coming over to this country, to America 
-and to Germany, to become conversant with 
all the latest achievements of science, in 
larger and larger numbers. And we might 
go even further still. We might refer to 
the latest statistics and point out, for in- 
stance, -that the cotton industry is develop- 
ing, and that the area devoted to cotton- 
‘growing is rapidly increasing. 

But there is one vitally important consi- 
deration which must not-be overlooked by 
Indians: it is that industrial advancement 
is fraught with dangers of the most terrible 
and revolting kind. These dangers are 
many and crucial; and so far as the Western 
world is concerned, not one country alone, 
but every country that has taken to com- 
merce, has fallen a victim to them. Pro- 
bably that circumstance is to be accounted 
for by. the fact that industrial development 
has taken’ place simultaneously in all these 
countries, so that one nation has not been 
‘able to benefit by the experience of the 
others. But the question I wish to ask here 
is this: Can India, and can the East, gene- 
wally, profit by the example of: the great 
nations of the West, learn in time the deep 
lessons that I am confident a close study of 
the industrial history of such countries as 
England is bound to discover? Or is it a 
fact that India must travel the same trea- 
cherous road that the nations of the West 
have travelled? Pass through the same 
experiences? Fall a victim to the same 


horrible evils ? With all my soul I hope not. | 


‘But I have sufficient faith in the power of 
‘reason and’ in the possibilities of public 
opinion to believe that the terrible social 
evils which have arisen'in the West, as the 
direct outcome of industrial expansion, can 
be avoided if an earnest and desperate effort 
is made to do so. Indeed it is because I 
believe this that I have undertaken to write 


’ “country” folk. 
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the present and following articles: on the 
industrial question. In this short series of 
articles it is my chief-endeavour to reveal the 
pitfalls and dangers which stand in the way: 
of industrial development, and tu state 
what steps I think ought to be taken in 
order to avoid them. The present. article 
is for the most part a description of the in- 
dustrial and social condition of England at 
the present.time. In a secondcarticle [ pro- 
pose to state what I believe to be the faults 
and needs of our English industrial policy. 
And in.a third article it is my intention to 
state for Indians what I believe to be the 
chief lessons of English, and may I not say, 
Western industrialism. E 

A hundred years ago England was essen- 
tially an agricultural country. To-day she 
is just as essentially a commercial country, 
occupying, in the commercial age, the first 
position among the great industrial nations 
of the West. At the close of the eighteenth 
century England was a land of woods and 
fields, of farmsteads and villages, the great 
bulk of whose population earned a living 
on the land, either as farmers, or as garden- 
ers and labourers on the estates of: ‘the 
wealthy. Sheep pastured on the lonely: 
hills; cows browsed in the'sunny valleys; 
while most of the sons of toil were engaged 
in growing grass and corn and gathering 
them into barns. There were just a few. 
towns, but these, for the most part, were 
market towns, old, slow, picturesque places, 
consisting of a few score of-variously shaped 
hovels formed into streets, a large central 
thoroughfare, which, like the main: streets 
leading -into it, was laid with coblestones;: . 
and possessing a population of essentially 
There was: little or no 
industry in these towns except, perhaps, an 
occasional tannery, the inhabitants being 
mostly shopkeepers, who supplied stores and 
provisions to the farmers in the district. 
Such industry as there was could scarcely be 
said to be centralised, even the weaving 
being done by handlooms, which were kept 
in the houses of those who worked them. 

But now, what a contrast. To utter the 
very word “England” to-day is to bring 
to the mind scenes of restless, nervous . life ; 
of vast, quick-moving cities; of ceaseless 
industry; of dreary-looking factories belch- 
ing forth thick streams of dense black 
smoke from gaunt, defiant chimneys; of a 
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people burdened with care and many bur- 
dens yet desperately endeavouring to rise 
above such and to. find rest and pleasure. 
So far as the great bulk of the people of 
England are concerned the peace. and 
leisureliness of the life of a century ago have 
completely departed, and, as it-would seem, 
forever: To the average city-dweller of to- 
day the nature..of the life that his grand- 
father knew.seems quite as foreign and as 
ancient~and shall we not say as romantic? 
-~as that- of the marauding, sea-faring 
life of .our,ancient forefathers. The town-- 
bred lad of to-day learns about the life 
and ways of the eighteenth century hand- 
loom weavers with the same surprise and 
romantic curiosity that he learns about the 
doings of the ancient Northern Vikings. 
Not that the country-town, or agricul- 
ture have altogether disappeared. Far from 
it. Asa matter of fact the greater part of 
the South of England is still covered by 
a rural population; but even here, although 
one can sometime feel something of the 
atmosphere and movement of the old 
English rural life, the spirit of that life has 
almost completely departed. Science, 
speed, the craving for vast wealth, as also 
the manners, ways, ideas and spirit of the 
city and of the life of commerce, have pene- 
trated to the nethernmost parts of the land, 
and have conquered and destroyed that 
older,. and in so many respects finer spirit. 
Visiting the industrial towns and the great 
¢ities oftener and oftener, partly to buy 
new machinery, and partly to see what 
marvellous things were going on there, and 
- sending their sons and daughters to those 
céntres to be educated and “accomplished ”, 


the spirit of the city and of commerce has 


gradually invaded the country, until it has 
become almost all-pervading there. Little 
by little the quaint homeliness, the family- 
unity, the leisurely life and ways and the 
: peaceful spitit of a once rich sweet and 
glorious life are fast departing from our 
“midst. 

But it is in the North of England, in 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, Durham and Nor- 
thumberland, etc., but especially in Lanca- 
shire, that the effects of commercialism are 
most apparent, and that the commercial 
spirit is strongest and most rife. It is 
scarcely too much to say that Lancashire is 
commerce-mad, for at the present moment 
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she is literally consuming herself with the 
passion to make wealth. And yet, strange 
to say, itcan hardly be said that Lanca- 
shire is aware of the fact, otherwise she 
could not tolerate the customs and practices 
that are devitalising and demoralising her. 
But, happily, she is at last just. beginning 
to realise that somehow things have got 
sadly wrong: that she has been the victim 
of a species of fever, by reason of which 
she has become seriously reduced both physi- 
cally and spiritually, and gravely demoralis- 
ed; and when that process of self-realisation 
has proceeded a little further, Lancashire will 
suddenly awaken and go in for some drastic 
reforms and changes.. 

At the same time it must not be taken for 
granted that there are not green fields even. 
in Lancashire, although it must be said that” 
there is very little agricultural life inthe 
great Palatine county. For miles and miles 
along her well-watered valleys, .one huge 
town follows close upon another, with only 
a few fields between, a score of towns often 
occurring in almost as many miles. Practi- 
cally no grain is grown in Lancashire, only 
grass, the great masses of population requir- 
ing all the milk and butter that can be 
produced. So sure as there is a well-watered 
valley in Lancashire, and there happens to 
come a boom in trade, factories and houses 
will spring up and a new town. take its rise. 
In this way the peaceful, fresh green valleys 
of Lancashire have been claimed and des-. 
poiled, one after the other, by the ruthless 
hand of commerce; .covered with black, 
grimy, unadorned workshops and thousands 
of small, box-like cottages, plastered to-" 
gether, as it were, into rows, then multiplied, 
and huddled together in great confusion, 
and constituting an.intricate medley of. 
narrow, dismal, characterless streets, which. 
are over-cast by the .thick smoke from” 
furnace and factory chimney, and -by the 
countless fainter streams which issue from 
the workers’ houses. That, briefly, and 
externally considered is the sort. of change 
that takes place whenever industry in Lanca-5 
shire takes a leap forward. ? 

But in addition to these outward and 
physical.changes, the industrial .revolution . 
of the last century has given rise to inward 
and spiritual changes, the effects of which 
are both vital and far-reaching. Not only 
are the general conditions and outward 
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characteristics of Lancashire, and; indeed, 
of English life, vastly different from what 
they were before the Industrial Revolution, 
but the people’s entire habits, outlook, 
ideals, as well. For one thing commercial 
progress has. meant, on the whole, material 
prosperity, and the possession of greater 
wealth has been the means of throwing open 
to the people at large many avenues of life 
that would otherwise have been closed to 
them for a long time to come. Partly as the 
result of increased wealth among the work- 
ers generally, and partly because of various 
forms of agitation, social, political, indus- 
trial; religious and intellectua], which the 
thickly populated life of the town has made 
possible, and, indeed, 
good things, like literature and the franchise, 
havé been democratised. The result is that 
today men of humble birth and circum- 
Stance possess rights and opportunities which 
two or three generations ago were thought 
to belong almost exclusively to the 
aristocracy. 

In other ways, too, the accumulation and 
distribution of wealth has been the means 
of producing momentous modifications in 
the life, thought and habits of the people. 


On the whole people live more comfortably. 


and dress better than they used to do. 
Thousands of working men and women live 
luxuriously, even, extravagantly, while many 
of them dress like lords and ladies. 
this is ‘an unmixed blessing, by any means, 
but possibly it is only a temporary reaction 
from a life of penury and poverty, although 
there can be no doubt that it is an evidence 
of the wandering -away from that beautiful 
simplicity which is always the mark, and. 
the’ indispensable condition, of real well- 
being and true happiness.. Then, too, it is 
the ‘case that people indulge 
pleasure now than formerly, and are keener 
in the pursuit of pleasure than they used to 
be. Indéed, when we talk about pleasure 
in ‘these days we need to spell it with a 
capital P, as the pursuit of it has become a 
Neritable craze. In former times the crafts- 
men and peasants of England worked 
moderately during the day and played 
soberly at night. Now they spin like 
machines in the daytime and seek pleasure 
and the ‘means of distraction like madmen 
at hight. “The people no lénger play. It 
is one of the saddest reflections that confronts 
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our nation to-day, that Englishmen are fast 
losing the art of playing. We are even 
forgetting that playing is an art, or that it is 
necessary or good to be able to entertain 
oneself, But the patent fact is that with all 
our boasted wealth and education, the 
number of Englishmen, whether among the 
poor or among the rich, who can entertain 
themselves, provide their own pleasure, and 
who have not been demoralised by the idea 
and practice of buying their pleasure, is very 
indeed. The only play which the 
majority of Englishmen seem capable of in 
these days is that which consists of playing 
the “Gentlemen”, that is, going here and 
there, to theatre, café, club, saloon, concert 
hall, or scouring the country in a motor car, 
without expending any thought whatever, 
or doing anything for oneself, except paying- 
the bill. No matter whether we go to 
London and the other great cities, or to the 
small industrial towns, the same phenome- 
non is to be met with. Because of the 
growth of wealth which unfortunately has 
not been accompanied by a growth in the 
knowledge of life, and also because of an 
inhuman and unnatural industrial system (a 
fact to which 1. will refer again later), the 
great bulk of the people are sacrificing their 
lives for pleasure, literally consuming them-- 
selves with a feverish passion for pleasure. 

Another product of our English industri- 
alism is a strong: Class-feeling, marked 
antipathy between the Classes and the Mass- 
es, The possibility of making a vast fortune 
ina very short space of time has caused 
large numbers of people, especially the more 
ambitious and less scrupulous, to try and 
accumulate wealth, and then, by a most re- 
volting and vulgar ostentation, to try and 
persuade the world that they are superior 
beings who ought to receive the obeisance of 
the poor and humble. This spirit,-now so 
strong and common, has brought into exis- 
tence a strong Class-feeling which threatens 
to produce a great social upheaval in: the 
immediate future. 

Then too, as ‘a result of this aad and. 
foolish pursuit of wealth, it will- bé quite 
readily seen that dissatisfaction among thé 
workers is bound to arise, and to ‘produce 
agitation, sternly opposed political parties, 
rival social and political theories. ‘It is-‘thus- 
that Socialism has arisen, is advancing, and 
is creating such bitter feeling throughout: 
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the country. Almost from the cammence- 
ment of the Industrial Revolution, but 
especially during the past half-century, the 
working classes” “of England have lived al- 
most perpetually i in open revolt’ against the 
tyranny of crafty and greedy employers, of 
-ruthless capitalists who absolutely refuse to 
consider ‘any interests or rights but their 
own, the supreme right of wealth and force 
to make unlimited wealth. Of the English 
capitalists of the nineteenth century it can 


with great truth be said that they consider- 


ed nothing wrong or unjust,not even disease, 
physical and spiritual 
life of suffering and. degradation, inevitable 
slum life, or even an untimely death, so long 
as it brought i in great profits. 
- I fear it is quite impossible to give even 
a faint idea of the life of the industrial town- 
dweller:to a.people whose life is essentially 
rural; at any rate in so short a space as [ 
can here devote to it, but perhaps [ can 
vive an idea ‘sufficient to enable Indians to 
judge of the reasonableness and desirability 
_ of such a life. Let me start then by saying 


a few words about towns and town-life in 


general. 

- Were a foreigner to be planted down'in 
the centre of a typical Lancashire town he 
would find himself in the, midst of fairly 
broad streets, moderately high buildings and 
a busy throng of people. Into this “centre,” 
which is an open thoroughfare or “square”, 
all the principal streets of the town con- 
verge, and from it one can see or easily get 
tomost of the principal buildings of the 
town,—shops, offices, business houses, banks, 


churches, hotels, theatres, the town hall, 
the chief Post-Office, . and the Public 
Library. Almost immediately behind these 


main roads he- would discover a_ vast 
labyrinth of interminable, grey-loaking 
narrow streets, flanked with rows of stone 
and brick cottages, all similar in size and 
shape;.one row succeeding another, unreliev- 
ed, except perhaps by an occasional church 
or a huge dismal-looking factory or work- 
shop, a manufactory of one kind or another. 
And if hé strayed in these streets for a whole 
day he would find that at regular intervals, 
thousands of thousands of people—men, 
women, boys and girls—would issue from 
the surrounding houses and enter these work- 
shops, as if they were being literally 
swallowed up by them, and all so qeeey 


. return, 


impoverishment, a 


“broad, 
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and promptly that he would be amazed. 
And then for four or five hours he would find 
the streets in Comparative quietness, the 
homes in. many cases being completely 
devoid of inmates, or occupied only by the 
mother of the family and perhaps one. or two 
small. children, the former of whom he 
would find busy getting the meal’ prepared 
aod the house in order ready for the workers’ 
Precisely at the appointed hour he 
would see the gates of factory and work- 
shop fly open and thick streams of working 


-people pour forth into the street, making it, 


for the space of half an hour or so, ‘black 
with a dense crowd of grimy and dully 
dressed workers, and in many Cases causing 


it to ring with the clatter of a thousand 


pairs of iron-shod. clogs. | After this half- 
hour of turbulance he would find’ that 
all would suddenly grow quiet again. 
But in the evening, and after the lapse; 
of about two hours or so after. retiring 
from work he would notice that-the streets 


‘would begin to get busy again, but this time 


by people in cleaner and more artistic dregs 
going out for an evening’s walk, or perhaps 
to see friends, or else to “the theatre, ete) in 


search of pleasure. 


But if from this dense centre of popula: 
tion our traveller pursued his way still 
further towards the outskirts of the town he 
would probably come into spacious avenues, 
clean, well-kept tree-lined roads, 
flanked by large handsome-looking houses 5. 
while beyond these again, he would come 
upon the palatial residences of the mill-own- 
ers, the manufacturers, etc., enclosed in 
magnificent parks; and-if he ‘took the 
trouble to reflect upon the whole situation, 
he would by and by come to see that the 
cost of this tremendous luxury, this even 
great waste of wealth which is manifest on 
the outskirts of the town, in the closed-up, 
unappreciated parks and palaces, is the 
ceaseless, dreary toil of the vast concourse 
of people he had seen in the midst of the 
town, the coming and going, regularly and 
without fail, twice or thrice every day, and. 
for five or six days per-week, of thousands! 
of over-burdened men, women and children, 

And ifhe took the trouble to énter into 


_the homes of these different classes of people 


he would find on the one hand, in numbers 
ef cases, the utterest poverty,and on the 
other the most extravagant luxury. He 


7 


_ anthropy,” 


INDUSTRIALISM IN ENGLAND 


would discover that in the three or four tiny, 
cramped rooms of his cottage the average 
artisan was. only able to make ends meet by 
reason of the utmost care and self-denial, 
both in regard'to food and clothing, w hile 
the occupants of the villas on the hillside 
beyond, were -not only wasting their subs- 
tance in riotous and ‘extravagant living, 
but, what i is even, worse, spending unbeliev- 
able sums in’ absolute folly, in vain efforts of 
vieing which can -have the biggest house, 
the most ‘costly furnishings, the finest motor 
car, or which can secure by means of “phil- 
or political and public service, 
the highest title. 

And if, finding his curiosity awakened by 
these facts and revelations, our visitor should 
endeavour to get into conversation with the 
occupants of these several homes, he would 


_ probably be amazed to find that a great 


- amount of dissatisfaction 


and restlessness 
existed on every hand. He would discover 
that the wealthy few, the manufacturers, the 
millionaires, etc., were, in spite of their great 
wealth, possessed by an insatiable ° desire 
for’ even more wealth still, and were in 
the ‘habit of regarding. their work-people, 


when the latter asked for better wages or’ 


improved working canditions, as discontents, 
reckless agitators, anarchists, unreasonable 
beings whom it was utterly impossible to 
satisfy..; And among the workers he would 


find much discontent, and very much agita- 


tion, ‘both organised and unorganised, for 


. improved social and industrial ‘conditions. 
He would also find much ignorance, much 
reckless living, much licence and vice, yet 
‘not, 


I-think, “more than he could expect 
under the circumstances, and certainly not— 


1 speak from knowledge, and sincerely,—to 


any greater extent than he would find them 


‘among the rich. But he would also find an 
‘intelligent, 


‘capable and morally elevated 
body. of men, cultured workmen who, by 


reason of their own strenuous efforts had 
acquired a creditable mastery not only of 


social, economic and political questions, 
but of: moral, intellectual and religious 
questions as well. More than that, he 


would, Iam quite convinced, be compelled 


-to-conclude that at the present time the 
problem of chief interest, and that is most 


justice, of poverty, of the conditions 


urgently calling for solution, is the indus- 
trial problem, the problem of economic 
of 


oe 


i4t 


labour, etc. Moral and religious problems 
are agitating the mind of intelligent 
Englishmen to-day, and not least, working- 
men, for without doubt the ideas and ideals 
of. the last century are discredited and are 
being repudiated onevery hand. A new 
idealism, a finer and more spiritual concep- 
tion of life is developing, coming quietly 
but none the less surely into view ;'and the 
"revolt of working classes against the condi- 
‘tions under which they live and labour, is, 
in a very real sense, simply an evidence of 
that coming. Without doubt, if we search 
deep enough, trace the struggle that is at 
_present tearing England in two, to its 
source, we shall find that it is a conflict 
between two ideals of life, a material and 
a spiritual conception of life; between a 
life of physical enjoyment, of social advance- 
ment, based on the right of physical force, 
and a life of social fellowship,. of brother- 
hood, based on love and a true sense of 
the fundamental rights and needs of human 
‘beings. 

And this agitation is bound to grow 
more and more intense as the hardships of 
life under the present rule of physical force, 
based on the belief in the unrestrained rights 
‘of wealth, of organised capital, increase. 
New demands are coming upon the worker 
almost every day. More work is being’ 
‘exacted of him; speed is being increased ; 
prices are advancing; the chances of un- 
employment are certainly not growing less, . 
while the. policy of cheapening the cost of 
_production is causing materials to ‘be’ much 
inferior in quality, and therefore much more 
difficult to work. 

’ “Thus, when we consider, ‘the conditions 
in which the great masses of the industrial 
classes‘of our large towns live and labour, 
- is it to be wondered at that their play is 
‘deteriorating ? That they are seething | with 
‘discontent, and that they are intent on’ giv- 
ing effect to some sort of social and indus- 
‘frial reform ? Nay, is it not true ‘to say that 
‘their discontent is their salvation ?. If they 
-were.content to remain satisfied in their 
‘present condition it would be a proof that 
they had become utterly demoralised; that 
they had fallen into a condition of degrada- 
.tion from which there was no hope of re- 
‘covery? To work to the clock, at a 
mechanical occupation, day after day and 
week after week, and year after year; to 
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produce goods in a hurried and slip-shod. 


fashion; and to work with the conscious- 
ness that the best fruits of one’s labour are 
. being reaped by a few men, and possibly by 
degraded and characterless men, physically- 
minded materialists, is at best a terrible 
oppression, and enough to demoralise and 
debase any community. And to feel that 
oppression is to destroy the ‘power of 
healthy and enthusiastic play, to rob men 
‘of both aspiration and energy. The appa- 
. rent and undoubted decay in the home life 
of this country during the past fifty years is, 
in my firm opinion, the direct outcome of 
the demoralising effect of our industrial life 
and conditions, and will never be improved 
until. that life and-those conditions have 
been radically modified and reformed. The 
strain of our English industrial life is too 
great for men to bear, and.so reduces them 
that there is neither energy nor enthusiasm 
. left with which to play. Industrial life, as 
that in England, and in the West generally, 
is altogether too exacting; does not allow 
sufficient scope for the play of individuality, 
and leaves the worker with an altogether 
insufficient margin of leistire in which to 
recuperate his body, mind ‘and spirit. Be- 
fore very long England will come to realise 
- this.” - 

Imagine, if you can, what’ it is to work 
as they do in Lancashire. ‘ahd the ‘other -in- 
dustrial centres, and ‘think what a man ‘can 
be fit for after it. “You rise at ‘five otclock 


or, 0 in’ the moming’ both '. winter. and, 


summer, and’ wend ‘your. way through the 
factory. or workshop, where, at six o ‘clock, 
prompt, you stand with a ‘thousand others 
about you, in the midst of lathes, looms 
or othér. machines—machines that are 


relentless in their demand, that have to be~ 


kept going by you,. under all conditions, 


ceaselessly, and without so much as five . 


minutes rest between times—for overseers 
are always on the patrol watching you, 
until eight o’clock, when you are allowed 
half-an hour for breakfast. Then at half 
past eight, at the sound of the gong, when 
every workman must be back in his place 
- or be fined, or discharged, you repeat the 
process, except that this time you doit for 


. hours. 


-thing 


-evil-smelling 
sound of a gong, day after day—oh, it is 
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four hours. -It is now half past twelve. At 
half past one you are back at your machines 
again where you again stay for four 
You have now putin ten hours of 
strenuous work, and not only strenuous but 
tedious, skilled and exacting work, and 
after it you’ go to your little home in the 
midst of busy streets, with dark, towering 
stone or brick buildings facing you on every 
side, with no green fields to greet and rest 
your eye and your spirit! Now does it seem 
to you that after that you would have very 
much spirit and energy left with which to 


_ enter into gaiety with your family? with 


which to culture yourself. with the study of 
the arts or with which to engross yourself 
with a favourite craft? One unnatural 
leads to another, and unless you 
are very strong both physically and morally, 
I imagine you would do what thousands 
of English people are doing, and try to 
find happiness in being entertained. 


-] remember some time ago speaking to an 
Indian who Had just been looking overa 
Lancashire Cotton Mill, and who was 
making a study of the Lancashire cotton 
operative, and I shall never forget the look 
of grim yet humorous horror that was on 
his face as he turned to me and said: “ But 
I thought you English were free ! Never tell 
me you are free again! Why, you .work 


-harder than slaves, and with your whole 


mind too: it is prodigious! Unbelievable! 
And how. you congregate together,’ docile 


as sheep, fastened in a mill, and work for 


ten hours a day in a noisy, stuffy and_ often 
room, and do this, all-to.the 


simply incredible, inconceivable! I am sure 


I shall never believe in your freedom 
again !” ne ae ; 
That, I think; is a’ very fitting patGenke 


with which to close-the present article. ~ 


In my next article I shall, deal ‘with the 
question of the reform of our English in- 
dustrial policy, as I think this will serve 
further to explain to the Indian reader what 
the ‘industrial conditions .of England are, 
and also to’ indicate ‘more clearly _the 


‘dangers against which India must guard as 


she ‘embarks on her industrial career. | 
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AURUNGABAD AND Roza. 

ERY varied are the estimates of the 
reign and character of Aurungzebe, 
the Puritan King, but there is an in- 

terest and romance about his life that is 
‘missing from even the Muhammadan rulers 
of India. It is true that he was intolerant 
towards other religions and spared no efforts 
to show how determined he was to load the 
followers of other religions with burdens 


was one of strict morality. He had a high 
ideal of what was expected from an’ Em- 
peror. “I was sent into the world by Pro- 
vidence to live and labour, not for myself 
but for others. . . It is my duty not to think 
of my own happiness, except so far as it is 
inseparably connected with the happiness of 
my people. . Alas! We are sufficiently dis- 
posed by nature to seek ease and indul- 
gence.” His abilities as a general have also 





Tomb of Aurangzebe's wife at Aurangabad. 


almost too heavy to bear. He was de- 
nounced as a hypocrite who tried to hide his 
evil deeds under a cloak of religion, buta 
view of his whole career reveals many rioble 
elements in his character. He never drank 


and as far as records show his whole life 


been questioned. He conducted several 
campaigns and gained no mean successes 
but he was often ill-advised and in spite of 
his victories his kingdom soon fell to pieces. 
To trace all his actions during ms long 
career would require several articles, but his 


Gate leading into the Fort, Aurangabad. 


connection with the wars in the Deccan end- 
ing in his lonely death will be of interest. 
The Deccan has for long been Muhammadan 
and today the largest Native State is 
Hyderabad governed by the Nizam.  Bija- 
pur, Golconda, and other places were closely 
related to the Emperor Aurungzebe, and the 
story of each siege is worth telling. The 
town which he chose for his capital in the 
Deccan was Aurungabad and there he re- 
sided for many years. His palace was a fine 
structure, but little remains to speak of the 
glory of it. Even today, though the city 
has lost much of its importance, it holds a 
position that is in some ways unique. Every 
new Nizam has to visit the City in order to 
join in certain ceremonies without which he 
is not considered to have entered completely 
into his position as ruler of the State. 
Aurungzebe lived here during the years 1660 
-—70, and here he buried his favourite wife, 
whose tomb is one of the most interesting 
of the City. In Roza,a small town some 
sixteen miles distant, he was buried. 

Aurungabad is situated in the 
west of the 
easily accessible. The distance from 
Bombay is but 175 miles, while from the 
capital of the State, Hyderabad, the dis- 
tance is 270 miles. The population of the 
town is steadily decreasing, as the numbers 
in 1825 were 60,000, while today the number 
is reckoned at less than 20,000. The fact 
that Aurungabad isin the near vicinity of 
Daulatabad with its wonderful fort, and 


North- 





Nizam’s Dominions and _ is - 
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Ellora with its unique rock 
caves, renders it possible for 
the tourist to visit the place 
while he is touring to the 
more famous ones mention- 
ed. It is in a state of decay, 
but the old palaces and fort 
are worth a visit apart from 
.- the historical interest of the 
| place. Malik Ambar, known 
for his excellence as a com- 
mander and soldier, was a 
native of Abyssinia, but by 
force of character and 
strength of arms he rose 
from his lowly rank of slave 
unt:l he became Regent of 
the Nizam Shahi. kingdom 
of Ahmednagar. The town, 


first called Kirki; by the 
founder, was built in A.D. 1610. The 
place was well protected, being sur- © 


rounded by high masonry walls with semi- 
circular bastions surmounted by towers at 
the different angles. One or two of the 
gateways are still in existence, but the re- 
mains of the palace aud other royal build- 
ings are very few. The fort walls can still 
be traced. Inside the fort, near the Mecca 
Gate, there is a beautiful tank with a modest 
fall of water well worth a visit. But the 
most interesting place is the mausoleum, 
built by Aurungzebe for the remains of his 
wife Dilras Banu Begam, daughter of 
Shahnawaz Khan Safawi in 1637 who bore 
him five sons and four daughters. From a 
distance this building appears a very strik- 
ing one, but a near view is apt to be dis- 
appointing. It is an attempt to copy the 
wonderful Taj Mahal, but there can be no 
comparison as to completeness and beauty. 
With Aurungzebe Muhammadan architecture 
began to decline. “There are few things 
more startling in the history ef this style 
(Saracenic) than the rapid decline of taste 


that set in with the accession of Aurungzebe. | - 


The power of the Mughal empire reached 
its culminating point in this reign, and 
there were at least no external signs of 
decay visible before the end of the reign. 
Even if his morose disposition did not lead 
him to spend much money on palaces or 
civil buildings, his religious. fanaticism 
might, one would think, have led him to ~ 
surpass his predecessors in the extent or 
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The Mecca Gate, Aurangabad. 


splendour of their mosques or religious 
establishments. This, however, is far from 
being the case.” The decay which Fergus- 
son refers toin his great work on Indian 
architecture is evidenced very clearly in the 
"building referred to, the mausoleum of his 
wife. “Few things can show how steadily 
and rapidly the decline of taste had set in 
more than the fact that when the monarch 
was residing at Aurungabad between the 
years 1660—70 having lost his favourite wife 
Rabia Durani, the tomb in honour of her 
memory—which is ascribed to her third son 
A’sam Shah—was intended, it is said, to re- 
produce an exact copy of Shah Jahan’s cele- 
brated tomb, the Taj Mahal. But the differ- 
ence between the two monuments even in 
so short a period, is startling. The first 
‘stands alone in the world for certain 
qualities all can appreciate; the second is 
by no means remarkable for any qualities 
of elegance or design, and narr owly escapes 
vulgarity and bad taste. In the beginning 
of the nineteenth century a more literal 
copy of the Taj was erected in Lucknow 
over the tomb of one of the sovereigns, In 


this last, however, bad taste and tawdriness 
reign supreme. It is difficult to understand 
how a thing canbe so like in form and so 
unlike in spirit ; but so it is, and these three 
Tajes form a very perfect scale by which to 
measure the decline of art after the great 
Mughal dynasty passed its zenith and began 
its rapid downward career.” The door at 
the gateway is plated with brass and along 
the edge is written, “This door of the noble 
mausoleum was made in ro8g A.H., when 
Atau'llah was chief architect, by Haihat 
Rai.” Near the door is a small figure, and 
it isa common joke among ,the natives to 
ask anyone who professes to have been to 
the Mausoleum whether he has seen the 
little bird or not. If he answers in the 
negative they dispute his having been there 
at all. Some of the carving inside is very 
interesting, especially several dragons which 
have all the marks of Japanese work. The 
Government of the Nizam have included 
this building in the list of works to be 
carried out in the interests of archzeology, 
and have already expended large sums on 
its restoration. It has been said that the 
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Pan Chukki, Aurangabad, 





Entrance to Mosque and Tomb of Aurangzebe, 
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Tomb of Asaf Jah, Roza, 


main fault of this building is the want of 
sufficient height in the entrance archway. 
The Pan Chukki, already mentioned, is said 
to be the prettiest and best kept shrine in 


India. The saint who finds his last resting 
place here is Baba Shah Muzuffar, a member 
of the Chrisit sect of the Muhammadans, 
and preceptor of Aurungzebe. The tomb 
of the saint is to be found ina little garden 
and is made of beautiful light coloured 
marble. The Mecca Gate, the Jumma 
Musjid, the mosque of Malik Ambar are 
worthy of a visit. The place now occupied 
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by the Government was at 
one time covered over by 
cactus and was the haunt of 
hyenas, etc. By order of 
Sir Salar Jung the site was 
cleared and they were sur- 
prised to find numerous 
reservoirs, fountains and 
other works of interest. On 
Aurungzebe’s death all the 
nobles left the city of 
Aurungabad and_ returned 
to Delhi, and the city 
speedily lost its importance 
though it remained the 
capital for some time after- 
wards. There are some 
noted caves in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aurungabad, 
reached after a stiff climb 
over slippery rocks, but not so 
fine as those to be seen at EI- 
lora in the opposite direction. 

The town of Roza is 
another place closely con- 
nected with Aurungazebe, 
for here his remains are laid. 
It is quite easy to reach the 
place from Aurangabad as 
it is but fifteen miles distant, 
and very near to the Ellora 
caves. In fact the traveller 
visiting the caves must pass 
through Roza. It is well 
worth a visit, for here are 
tombs of a number of dis- 
tinguished Muhammadans 
including Aurungzebe’s son, 
Azim Shah, Asaf Jah, the 
founder of the Hyderabad 
dynasty, Malik Ambar, the 


‘ powerful minister of the 
Nizam Shahi kings, and one or two 
saints. The Mausoleum of Aurungzebe is 


midway between the north and south gates. 
“‘Aurungzebe himself lies buried in a small 
hamlet. The spot is esteemed sacred, but 
the tomb is mean and insignificant beyond 
what would have sufficed for any of his 
nobles. He neglected, apparently, to provide 
for himself the necessary adjunct to a 
Tartan glory, and his. successors were. too 
weak, even had they been inclined, to supply 
the omission, Strange to say, the sacred 
Tulsi tree has taken root ina crevice of the 
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The Inner Shrine and Mosque at Roza. 





Tomb of the Saint, at Roza. 


brick work, and is flourishing there as if in 
derision of the most bigotted persecutor the 
Hindus ever experienced.” It is said that 
the Emperor, who was a man of austere 


2, Bo: 


' piety, before his . death 
tye desired that his sepulchre 
should be poor and unpre- 
tentious, in acco:dance with 
the tenets of the Koran. 
He who built the magni- 
ficent tomb for his wife 
sought only a mean structure 
for his last resting place. 
There is a story that “the 
desired in his will that ‘his 
funeral expenses should be 
defrayed from the proceeds 
of caps which he had quilt- 
ed and sold, and _ this 
amount did not exceed ten 
shillings ; while the proceeds 
of the sale of his copies of 
the Koran, 805 rupees, wer 
distributed to the poor,” 
There is one relieving feature 
about the small:tomb which 
is uncovered on the middle of a small 
raised platform, and that is the marble 
screen, 5 feet high. 

Opposite to these tombs is the one of Asaf 
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Jah. The entrance is through a large quadr- 
angle. Near the tomb of Asaf Jah is one of 
a famous saint known as Sayyad Hazrat 
Burhariuddin, who died in 1344. He is said 
to have come down from the North with 
1400 disciples at the end of the thirteenth 
century forthe purpose of spreading the 
Muhammadan faith among the Hindus. The 
shrine boasts a rematkable treasure. - “For 
some years after-its erection, the disciples of 
the Saiyad were without ‘means to keep it 
in repair, or to provide themselves with the 


necessaries of life. Supplication to the 
deceased saint, however, produced the 
following remarkable phenomenon. During 


the night: small trees of silver grew up 
through the pavement on the south side of 
the shrine, and were regularly removed 
‘every morning by the attendants. They 
were broken up and sold in the bazaars, and 
with the proceeds thus realised the Saiyad’s 
disciples were enabled to maintain the shrine 
and themselves. This remarkable produc- 
tion of silver is said to have continued for a 


THE 


recorded ‘of 


Ware, 
neglected for. centuries at Aurungabad in 
“the tomb of, 
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numbér of years, until a small jaghir was 


‘allotted to the shrine, since which time the 


pavement has only yielded smal! buds of 
the precious metal, which appear on the 
surface at night and recede during the 
day.” 

There are several other tombs in the 
neighbourhood which give the place great 
sanctity. The late Nizam showed great 
interest in the old places in this neighbour- 
hood and Aurungabad, and Lord Curzon 
him, “He . undertook: the 
cataloguing and conservation of a most 
interesting collection of old china, copper 
and ‘carpets that had been lying 


the wife of the Emperor 


Aurungzebe.”” [It is. a matter for pleasure 


‘and gratitude not only. to the Muhammadan 
.world but to all interested in-the past of 


India that due care is being taken of the 
monuments associated with the “Puritan 
King” of the Mughals. 

E. Watts. 


E MUSICAL SOUL OF EAST AND WEST 


By ALFRED AWietuaneiMos :Doc.) 


To Mr. pene Duncan | 


‘{he Musical Soul ! What is that? 

What is that—soul ? ; 

And—-Is there a spécial soul for Music? 

Yes—What is that soul ? 
ae # ae or 

N Europe we are not accustomed to know 

anything about it except that: ‘The 
soul is eternal’’...“*The soul is eternal’, 
whilst the ‘tbody is mortal’.—Our know- 
ledge of the soul is rather negative, we 
‘believe we know what the soul is not, but 
‘we have no precise idea of what it really 
is. We say the soul is eternal in opposition 
to the body. 

The soul is represented to us from our 
childhood as the opposite of the body. The 
body may perish, but, if the soulis saved, 
everything is saved ; that'is the fundamen- 


4 - 


tal conviction of: ‘hie public aad: private 
morals ig Hurope: by 
This youl without body asit is conceived 
in Europe, being the result of ecstasies, ‘can 
naturally only be studied in ecstasies, that 
is-to say, if one studies it, one must endea- 


‘your to understand it in its supernatural 


state; he who speaks of it, must be as ecs« 


_tatic as he whose conviction it 1s, and who 
so'to speak puts it into practice. 
curious that Europe: of. to-day, with the 


It is very 


exception ofa few privileged individuals, 
seems to have lost this delicacy indispens- 
able for the study of the exalted soul. And 
one has to seek for this subtilty not in 
Europe, but in other countries, in India or 


China. 


st s a : 
Da a ro oe 


But can the noble study of the exalted 


soul, serve us for the inner comprehension 
of Music ? ? 

It is true that ancient 
Laloy has explained in his book on Chinese 
Music) has dreamed a music which 
represents the order of the stars, the world 
and the state. Confucius says in this sense} 
“If you wish to see whether a stateis well 
governed, you have only to notice the 
musie which is produced in that state” 
But this music dreamed of by ancient 
China, what can it teach us about our own 
music ? Debussy, Hugo Wolf, 
Chopin, Schumann, Beethoven, ‘Haydn, and 
‘Bach, do not in the least represént the order 
of the stars, and of the state; and modern 
China can no longer consider its music of 
‘to-day as “The Science of Sciences” in 
the mathematical sense. 

India has invented a whole mythology 
in order to represent its Musical Theory, 
its theory of Melodies called “Ragas” and 
“Raginis”. ‘The Ragas have children, their 
children marry, and in the end, we obtain 
real “families” of melodies. Certainly, that 
is very picturesque, touching even, but 
extremely dangerous for the music as music. 
And what makes the Musical Soul of - India, 
in the sense of the letter and article which 
1 have just received from Mrs. Pratibha 
Debi, and Mr. Jogendra:.Nath Mukerji 
(of Calcutta), the improvisations, which 
- surround the Melody-Types, the Ragas, 
this musical soul is not included in. the 
musical mythology of India. The Musical 
‘practice of India as well as that of China 
denies very openly the inventions or the 
.fréé imagination. 

Ancient Greece, which we have to con- 
_ sider as that part of the East, nearest to 
Europe (contrary to what we have been 
taught by our school professors), this 
- ancient Greece has on the one side copied 
the Indian theory of music, but on the 
other hand Greece has. associated Music 
with Dionysos, more than the Indian 
“appear to associate, it with Krishna, who 
is the original Dionysos, In this way 
ancient Greece has given to the musical 
soul, which is suspended in a vagué manner 
in the Orient, its incarnation, its body, its 
technical basis, a musical theory which is 


not afraid of the reality of things, the full — 


China (as Mr. 


Bruckner, _ 
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musical clearness. Therein congists the 
musical value of the hhelenistic researches 
of Mr. Regatond. Duncan, 


Having been so near to the Musical Soul, 
which manifested itself - eine the first 
thousand years of the so-called ‘Christian 
era, Europe has however abandoned itself 


during ten centuries’ to the longings of 


Christianity, which being of Oriental origin 
could’ naturally not Become satisfied in 


* Europe. 


Europe thus becuhe even more negative 
than Christianity essentially is. The body 
in Europe is banned, not only the carnal 
body, but also the musical body, that 
is to say the musical: technique, 


of extra musical duties. As in all European 
morals, so in music the personal will be- 
came the enemy which was to be killed... 


And what was the result of this proceed- 
ing? Europe, in suppressing the.- body, 
has produced the permanent, systematic 
over-excitement of this body. It isin this 
way, that since the year 1,000 of -our era, 
concord has permeated music. 

The harmonic theory of modern Europe 
means that the soul loses control. of itself 
in music and follows more or less the law 
of acoustics. 


This harmonic. music renders the ‘pale 


- ecstasies of the Church of Western Europe 


as well as the sensuous enthusiasms of dance - 
and comedy. The official soul of the’ 
modern European musical theory has now 
no longer’ any connection with the real 
soul of music. 


’ Never has the East in its genuine idealism 
made such an absurd attempt to subordi- 
nate the musical sensitiveness to the 
acoustics and physiological demands of the 
ear. Read for yourself how Sir Sourindro 


. Mohun Tagore of Calcutta and other Indian 


authors refute the European-theory of con- 
cord ; they do not exactly know why, but they 
have revolted from instinct, it is stronger 
than themselvs, they cannot do otherwise ;* 
it is the genius of the East who is not dead, 
in spite of the battleships and the guns- ‘of 


Europe, and ‘who will never die, because, 


with all his idealism his roots are. deeply 
imbedded in Ber ae: itself, 


as ; eo i 


has. 
‘become falsified by virtue of the fulfilment 
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Even the ecstasies of the East are rarely 
lacking in logic. The East is not ashamed 
of the body, but knows how. to employ 
the body as a marvellous means of psychic 
enjoyment; as the first path . towards 
‘eternity. That is the’ reason why all 
modern Europe goes to learn ecstasies, sane 
ecstasies, from the East. . 

I'do not'speak to you of the stay-of Mrs. 
Besant. in Benares, nor of Pierre Loti, nor 
of Mrs. Mann (Miss Maud MacCarthy) who 
has brought back to us her Indian enthu- 
siasm in music itself. nt Sead 
_ Europe, the every day Europe, the 
Military, Financial, even -the. Educational 
Europe unfortunately ... . . _ the 
. Europe of to-day.takes ‘its revenge for the 
suppression.of the body by the supremacy 
of the most brutal materialism as music 
does by the supremacy of musical comedy. 
The purse’ and the war, the war for the 
purse and the purse for the war, that is 
the ideal of the official Europe of the 2oth 
century A.D. - 

a Bg . co 

The renaissance which results logically 
from the ruins, (les extremes se touchent 
toujours’, is still hardly perceptible. The 
renaissance of education’ is beginning. 
Education is becoming again the education 
of the personality, instead of being, as it was 
until now, the school of arrivistes. England 
begins the education of the personality by 
a realcult of the body in sports.’ I do not 
want to ask myself in the face of the charm- 
ing, pictures offered by-the river Thames, 
whether on a Sunday afternoon in England 
the connection between the body and what 
is called soul, isnot apt to be neglected. 

The system of the boarding school, which 
deprives the children of the presence of the 
parents, seems however to me very danger- 
ous, although it is certainly preferable to 
separate parents and children rather than 
to expose the children to the right of 
the matrimonial dissent of their parents, 
which is unfortunately.(perhaps also a little 
because of our lack of culture of senses) 
nearly chronic in our households. In Italy 
Dr. Maria Montessori -has invented a new 
system which aspires to the “Utilisation of 
every’ atom of the. childrens’ natural 
energy”. (See T. L. Smith, the Montessori 
System, London, Harper & Brothers, 1912). 
Take particular notice that it is a lady 


. official circles 
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who dares to have the ideal realism, the 


realistic idealism .. .. . . «- of 
speaking of . . - “utilisation _ of 
natural energy”; and let-us hope that 


women will be the first to avail themselves 
of sucha system of education instead of 
subordinating themselvs to the, so to speak, 
negative education of the official schools in | 


_Europe,and instead of going so far.on an equal 


footing with men,. as to enter the political 
world which produces perhaps the. strangest 
disfiguration of the modern European man. 
And the renaissance of European music ? 
It has begunin France. Debussy is the new 
god, but-the renaissance of musical edu- 
cation in Europe has not yet begun. The 
do not even yetsee the 
necessity of it. All the more great is, the | 
merit of the “Musical Association” of 
London in having allowed me to speak on 
December 3rd, 1912, 0n a subject as new as 
“Education of Musical Sensitiveness”, 
Probably the East will precede Europe 
in this branch of education, because there 
isno other musical education possible in 
the East, for Oriental music exists through 
its sensitiveness, whilst in Europe allowance 
for freedom of sensitiveness is only made 
unwillingly and in opposition to the official 
theory of music. If it were not so. in 
Europe, the European readers would have 
been able to find out immediately very 
clearly the exact sense of my theme “The 
Musical Soul’. - 
Music, in its essence, is the art which 
depends, more than every other art, on the 
senses. ‘The naive error of the harmonic 
theory (which, besides, was. not exactly 
formulated before 1722), was to confound the 
means and, the aim and to take the means for 
the aim. I shall refer to this again later on. 
Music is the art which is most intimately 


_based upon the senses; that is true, but the 


aim of music, as an art, is, | think, not the 
expression of the senses, but the expression 
of the soul, (if we wish to employ these 
convenient dualistic terms ). Otherwise we 
can say, it is not the primitiveness, but -the 
complexity of the soul which creates the 
musical art. 

The more or less primitive emotions find 
more perfect manifestations than music. 
Musical art proves its full power only if 
music is the entertainment of the soul, 


$52 


cleared. from the influence of the outer 
world,’ of the soul with itself. “A soul 
which j 1S SO complex that nothing in: the 
world can satisfy it besides itself, that is the 
musical soul, that is the source of music”. 
So I have said in a Lecture which has been 
edited by the Japan Society. More than 
every other art, music embraces the whole 
scale of human emotions, from the simplest 
to the most refined, from the enjoyment 
of the ear unto the cries of the soul, which 


shatter the nerves, ane give pain to the 


European ear. 

It is rather a curious invention of European 
morals which we have called more negative 
than Christianity originally was, to have 
broken the continuous chain of emotions 
(musically speaking, to have broken the 
continuous chain of sounds as well, as 
Helmholtz so marvellously explains) and to 
have condemned the musical soul to perpe- 
tual over-excitement, so that musical people 
were intentionally prevented ‘from feeling 
music, and so that, in reading the title 
“The Musical Soul of East and West”, 
Europeans will probably have expected 
only phrases full of everything else except 
music, phrases such as’ you read every day 
if people depict their.musical impressions 
by extra-musical comparisons: One ‘says : 
“Ah!it was as beautiful asa dream’, the 
other: “Oh] it made me heartsick” ! and the 
European composers: themselves take the 
greatest trouble in painting musically 
nature and events. Evén Debussy and 
Beethoven cannot escape the mania of 
wishing to attach music to the outer world; 
remember “The Garden in Rain” by- Debus- 
sy, and the ‘‘Pastorale” Symphony by ~Beet- 
hoven. The real musical soul has been 
lost or killed in Europe.’ 


The most natural art is prevented in 


- Europe | from developing its essential. cha- 


 racter,'in being deprived of the principal 
' virtue of nature; which has been formulated 


in the phrase “La nature ne fait pas de 
sauts” and whichis to be called phycholo- 
gically—logic, Instead of this natural 


“virtue, we find all kinds of musical morals 


v 


(arid immorals, that goes without saying), 
all kinds of scientific prejudices in European 
iiusic ‘which would so deeply need. the 


"most refined control of musical sensitive- 
2 ness, ‘ 


Ba : 


_one who. produces it, 


not as that. of the sentiment, 
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_ The suppression of the will in music has, 
in spite of all, produced a precious result 
in Europe: that is the European musical 
psychology or physiology of which I shall 


have .to speak more definitely in ‘my 
article “Education of Musical Sensitiveness’”. 
This musical psychology of Lurope, 


being the result of only partial experience: 
in music, as it is furnished by the ‘official 
musical practice in Europe, can naturally 
only be partial itself. However the first 
steps of a systematical observation of the 
musical soul are made.. And itis the Orient 
which achieves what is incomplete in the 
musical psychology of Europe.. Let us 
render here a melancholy homage to.the 
musical psychology of Europe and to -its 
initiator who.to this day has no successor,. 
and whose name is Hermann Helmholtz. : 

When will the musical practice of Europe 
change its basis.so fundamentally as to 
realise at least the elements of its musical 
psychology? . 

The way in which the European psycho- 
logy “has renounced until to-day every 
realisation, renders the high spirit of the 
European scientists all the more admirable. 
A very short time ago we saw the great 
French mathematician Poincare. not only 
voluntarily renounce, but even refuse to 
let his spiritual creations enter into practice. 
Here is another point where Europe touches 
China-and India. 

But, let us return to the East if we wish 


- to make the attempt.to: express. in words 
“that which is most impossible to express 
. otherwise than ‘in music, the Musical Soul. 


The Orient alone has been able to find 
formulas: in words, (the logical. results. of 


its psychical freedom), which are not 
entirely insufficient. ah” Ke sane 
co ae ; He - . 


“Ifa tone is produced, it is born in -the 
human heart”’, says the Memorial, of Music 
of China. cor 

What does this mean musically ? 

Nothing else but: Every musical. sound 
must be the outcome of the feeling of the 
in order toenter into 
that of the listener. 

In Europe we are accustomed to’ sonatas 
one sound (if we worry at all. about such a 
tiny thing as a single sound), as thé product 
of.an instrument, of the human larynx, but 


And we 
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wonder how China can guarantee that the 
sounds of its music are produced by senti- 
ment. 

a ae a - 

China explains that “the real tone is an 
animated. sound”. India adds, “Vital air 
or power,and heat, or vibration produced 
“by-heat, originates nada orsound’. Look 
how India’ makes every effort to find an 
equivalent expression. 

What is the meaning of China and India? 
It is the following: Every musical sound 
(it goes without saying that there isa great 
difference .between sound and musical 
sound in China and India), every musical 
sound is living,. changing in.-its liveliness, 
the ‘musical. sound is ‘animated’ says 
China, it- “vibrates”, says India. -That 

. means the vibration of “power and heat” 
as India says, that is to say, the vibration 
of intensity. 

The musical peycholoay of iuiepe also 
professes that the different sounds are 
psychologically produced by varying intens- 
ity. Iquote the names of the European 
psychologists in: question in my -French 
study, “On Musical Sentiment.” 

But have you ever observed that the 
different sounds of a European musical 
composition are played as different degrees 
of intensity ? I for my part have hardly 
ever been able to report such an_ effort. 
There are only crescendi-and decrescendi 
dealing with a great number of sounds but 
nothing so subtle as to produce each sound 
by crescendo or dectescendo. 

INTENSITY, BEING ‘THE EXPRESSION OF THE 
SHADINGS. OF FEELING, IS THE REPRESEN- 
TATIVE OF ‘FEELING IN Music OF THE MusIcaL 
Sout. -THe Musica. Sou; BEING THE SOURCE 
-OF MUSIC, INTENSITY, THE MUSICAL REPRESEN- 
.TATIVE. OF THIS CREATIVE SoUuL, IS THE 
Creative Forcz in music. Nothing more 
or less. China adds immediately to this 
thesis: “The real tone is an animated 
sound,” the other one: “The'real toneis a 
fertile sound”. The animation of the sound 
isthe sign of its fecundity. The exact 
European terms: for the same idea are: 
“The intensity produces the quality of the 
sounds’, The famous European psycholo- 
. gist Sigwart finishes by making . no differ- 

:ence . between intensity’ and quality of 
‘sensations. Professer -Exner derives from 
the intensity conclusions of the quality, and 
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measures the intensity by the changing of 
‘the quality, ts : 
a - 
China is -again: more delicate than 
Europe: the Chinese musical psychology 
does not proceed from one sound to other, 
-as that of Europe does, but it considers 
‘beforehand more closely the shadings of 
one single sound,. produced by its. varying 
intensity, and says: “The musical sound 
. has the virtue of reproducing 
itéelf”, 
The ancient Greeks also” profess, that 
what we would call repetition of the same 
sound has already a musical value. ‘They 
‘call this repetition ‘“‘petteia” and find in it, 
as I describe in my book, “Music comes from 
‘the East”, a form of melodious succession. 
On the piano the standard instrument of 
» Europe, the shadings of changing intensity 
‘of each single sound. do not exist so to 
“speak, the pedal of our piano gives us only 
-a foretaste of what it could be. Yet, it is 
a European philosapher, the English philo- 
‘sopher Hobbes,. who teaches us that the 
lack of shadings the lack of varying, signi- 
fies the lack of ‘feeling, that is to say, the 
death of the musical ‘soul. Hobbes says: 
“To always feel the same, and not to feel at 
all comes to the same thing’. The whole 
modern psychology agrees, that the culture 
- of feelings consists in giving the full value 
‘to their divers shadings. We experience 
‘here very deeply how the European lack of 
‘culture of sensations entails as an unavoid- 
able consequence the lack of consciousness 
in the means of musical expression. ' 
It is however these shadings of intensity 
‘which form’. what -the Greek called 
“Rhythm”, I'know very well-that the 
modern rhythm of the European music has 
‘nothing todo with the-intensity of feeling, 
but I do not hesitate to denote the changing 
shadings of musical intensity as being the 
real musical rhythm, in the: sense of the 
‘phrase of ‘the famous European Orchestra 
conductor Hans von’ Buelow himself, who 
‘said: “In the beginning was logos”. 
poe BE te a 
-* Butifitis not the real musical rhythm, 
what,on earth is the rhythm of the actual 
. European music ?” You may ask. 
> “Let me:try to discuss “this question -with 
‘you without annoying you with historical 
-and technical references : . . . Because 
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there are no degrees of intensity of each 
‘sound, which could be combined and 
measured in their relations, one measures 


something which has nothing to do with ~ 


the sounds themselves: one measures ‘the 
time which passes between the different 
sounds of a melody. The famous “time”, 
here you haveit! Nothing has given you 
so much trouble in your undertaking to 
learn European Music or to teach it to your 
children than this unfortunate “time”. And 
you will now as eagerly resist the giving 
up this “time”, as you resisted once and as 
your children resist every day ‘the accept- 
ance of it. It is only natural that you 
cannot agree at once to have undertaken 
all this trouble for nothing, arid to have 
given blows to the musical feeling instead 
of really learning and teaching music. — 

Your hesitation or refusal in abandoning 
what Europe called “times” in music and 
what it notes down graphically by barred 
measure, obliges me to submit to you the 
following meditation: Barred measure 
was invented in the 16th century, in order 
to keep together the different voices of the 
European polyphonic music. With this 
barred measure came a-kind of accent 
which was. placed principally on the first 
part of the bar. The accent is a sort of 
remnant of the intensive shadings of India 
and China. Of course a very very pale 
one and which is often placed on quite a 
wrong part of the melody. This is the 
reason why every European composer ex- 
periences the greatest 
obliged to write the music down in barred 
measure. This is the reason also why 
European theorists like 
Riemann protest against “The’ Accent of 
the Bar’. They all agree in condemning 
the introduction of bars in music, and Mr. 
Riemann very openly speaks of a future 
when there will no longer be bars in Eu- 
ropean music. And why will you hesitate 
any longer to abandon the bar in the 
music you play or study ? 

. 4. . « Tpresent to you here and 
in eevee other studies which have been 
published in Tokyo, Paris, London, Turino, 
Firenze, and Munich, the Chinese logic of 
intensity, -which is psychologically perfect, 
Also the Indian “Tala”, (although being 
a kind of predecessor of the Européan bar,) 


is not subjected so naively to extra musical ~ 
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difficulty in being. 


Professor Hugo - 


rules of symmetry and has incontestibly | an 
intensive influence on the music. 

There you have how to measure music 
instead of putting it in bars! You may 
have “barred”? your musical. wishes “for 
yourself but—your children will certainly 
never forgive you for not Having. used in 


‘their favour the most refined inventions of 


human consciousness. - 
ce a - i 

The Orient continues to demonstrate for 
us the character of the musical. relations 
created by intensity. We have heard’ that 
these relations are not consonant, but what 
are they? =: . 

-India says: “From Srooty eine swe 
or Sound”. Srooty is a fourth of third part 
of the European whole tone. You -see 
immediately if you are still wanting a 
proof, that in.this Oriental music’ there is 
no consonant intuition. Father Amiot in 
his famous ‘‘Memvires des Chinois” ‘assures 
also concerning China that: ‘The tun- 
damental sound supposes no: harmonies 
whatever in its resonance’ 

The will is free, and not only in sounds 
which are specially marked in China as 
“Isolated and independent” of each other, 
free not only to separate but also to unite. 


This freedom of separating and uniting is 


noted in the examples of music, which 1 
give in my different studies on Oriental 
inusic, by the spaces between the signs of 
intensity. 

If China speaks of “sounds necessarily 
tied to one another and so closely connect- 
ed that they cannot exist without each 
other”, it is solely-by the equality of their 
degrees of intensity that this indissoluble 
connection is produced. Besides . these 
“necessarily connected” sounds there: are 
in China “related” sounds, those of -which 
the degree of intensity is not equal. but” 
only related. There is a'continuous current 
of intensity between related sounds in China. 
“Not related” are sounds between which the 
ciffrent of intensity is interrupted. These 
three phrases. contain everything. 

If a musical composition is detailed: in 
this sense, the musical soul is easily to be 
felt because every detail of the: work is its 
exact-effluvium as far as the. human: soul 
can be reproduced in art. I offer to you 
such interpretations of Chinese, Indian, 
Japanese music and also of European art 
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music, in my before mentioned booklet 
entitled: “Musical exercises for the. edu- 
cation of Musical Sensitiveness” ; 

ae Do u 

The sovereign Aueieal soul reverses the 
conception of the value of sounds: Sounds 
are allthe more delicate, expressive, and 
personal as they are less primitive, that is 
to'say, less consonant. It:is not. concord 
which elevates sounds to form a work of 
art, but the will of the artist. 

- No doubt, acoustics are the basis of music 
as well as the body is the fundament of the 
soul and. there is.noé actual soul without 
body. A certain knowledge of acoustics 
can only be useful for the appreciation of 
the expressive value of sounds. So far the 
Orient itself can clear its musical conscious- 
ness by the help of European acoustics. 
But what is artistically interesting in this 
study of acoustics wouldonly be the awaken- 
ing of-the artist’s will. Art is a function 
of the most complicated product of nature, 
of the human soul. There is no art in 
nature, considered as nature, and no music 
in acoustics.* ; 

a ce of cs 

That is all I can say: to- saa? But before 
finishing, | wish to answer some questions 
Which I feel will be raised, First of all 
this question: “How then,do you want us 
to procéed- in music?” This question re- 
quires a’inforé explicit Answer than I can 
give at <this rhoment,: at ‘the -end of an 
article. Make an spcbintnieny and 1 will 
answer on everything: cuciite my stay in 
India.’ 

_I can answer here only questions which 
are less complicated and which concern 
musical spirits. less falsified by musical 
prejudices than. is the average European 
adult of to-day. I answer for your children’s 
sake. First of all: If you wish them to 
develop their musical soul, never teach 
them the piano; the piano is not only 
musically but also acoustically insufficient : 
for the intonation of equal temperament of 
our pianos is remarkably false. The best 
instrument in the world, which is as superior 
to all the other instruments as our chil- 


* Sée the spacial booklet entitled : Musical exercises 
for the Education of Musical Sensitiveness” which can 
‘be obtained from Alfred Westharp, Mus. Doc., c/o, 
Royal Asiatic Society, Park Street, Calcutta, and c/o, 
_Anthropological Society, Town Hall, Bombay. 
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dren are superior to the chemical beings - 
which we are promished in future, the best 
instrument is the voice. Cultivate the 
voice, first of all the voice. But take care 
not to conform the voice to the piano. If 
possible, do not accompany at all of 
your children’s songs. It goes without say- 
ing that it is not the Italian Bel Canto 
which is ouraim. It is the genuine cry of 
joy and the cry of pain with all its’ inter- 
mediate shadings. The gliding transitions 
of pitch (which make the cry).are in the 
Orient not only the privilege of the voice 
but also practised on the Vina, the Koto, 
and so many other instruments. In Eu- 
ropean music they are entirely forbidden as 

“artistic lack of taste”, and they have been 
obliged to take refuge with folk-singers, 
from which the art musicians of Europe 
have to learn them- again. This will be 
one of the most important results of .the 
renaissance of European Folk song which 
is just beginning, more than everywhere 
else in Europe, in England. 

Finally you will ask, perhaps, what 
music to sing with your children, and | 
answer: Folk-songs. Go. and look for 
real folk melodies in the country or at ‘the 
seaside where you are during your holiday, 
or during the week-end. A single popular 
melody which is really understood in its 
genuine flavour niYatters ,more for the 
development of the musical’ .soul than: the 
most marvellous art’: uae principally 
that of Europe, which is more artificial 
than Eastern art music nanny mea last 
“and”’—mistrust the editions of folk- ~songs 
which are made by professional musicians 
in Europe, who are persecuted by the mania 
of harmonisation from which even a genius 
like Brahms -was not able to escape. 
Never forget that musical ‘folk-lore is an 
instinctive and unconscious creation. 

The musical folk-lore has no: principles, 
neither the folk-lore of England nor that 
of Russia, or India, or Japan, nor that of 
the negroes. The musical folk-lore has no 
principles and no prejudices, and prefers 
music to sonorousness. I will ‘tell you 
more about that in my article, “The 
Musical Soul of Folk-Songs”, which is to be 
published in the next number of the 
“Rivista Musicale Italiana” at Turino, in 
Italy. 

Now I take ieave for to-day. 
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YOUNG BENGALI WRITER 


T: Cambridge this summer ina graduate’s 


-rooms I came across, for the first time, 
a new volume of poetry. It had this 
dedication, — 
~ Come! 
To thee, 
. O long lost, 

© mother mine, 7 

O high-in heaven, 

‘This fruit of many years, 

From — 

My tree, ; 

Now sun- glossed, 

Now dried by shine, 

Now shower driven, 

I consecrate with tears ! 

It was published by. a Cambridge book- 
seller, and had not made the stir in the 
literary world, which its merits would have 
aroused, if it had been issued by one of 
the great London publishers. But Cambridge 
itself, so | found, had been greatly interested 
in it, when it first appeared; and the 
young Bengali author had been admitted 
into a group of friends from both univer- 
sities, among whom. were men of the highest 


rank in literature and scholarship. The’ 
intellectuals ‘among the undergraduates 
had also discovered him. They could. 


not altogether understand him; but there 
‘could be no question of his ability as a 
student of literature. 

The book is called ‘Echoes from East 
‘and West’ by Roby Datta. In the preface 
we’ are told how his passion for Scottish liter- 


ature began from five Professors, all Scots- - 


men, under whom he read in Calcutta. He 
also studied there his own classical Sanskrit 
and early English literature. The volume 
itself consists of a number of beautiful 
renderings in modern English verse of 
portions of the literary masterpieces of. the 
great. Indo-European Aryan race. They are 
taken from all languages, all ages and all 
lands. The only omissions are the literatures 
of the Slav andthe Celt. 
variety, which thus meets the reader at the 
outset, gives the impression of a tour de force 
in literary achievement. It also accounts for 


. But the success though partial is real, 


The bewildering . 


the uneven quality of the performance; for 
the high level is not always maintained. 
That the adventure is only partly successful 
is what might‘ be expected at the outset. 
and 
gives promise of greater successes still in 
the future. -To have gained a_ working 
knowledge of the many languages which 
are translated displays ability of no mean 
order; to have grasped something of the 
living spirit behind each language is a gift 
far rarer still. 

It will be easiest to explain what I 
have written by a group of quotations 
placed side by side. I have taken the 
following almost at random. Their con- 
necting link is the picture of the great 
ocean as it appeals to each branch of the 
Aryan face in turn. First of all in a poem 
from eaily English ‘literature entitled ‘The 
Seafarer’ we have a glimpse of the hardi- 
hood and -perseverance of the Norseman. 
Roby Datta’s version with its rough, al- 
literative ‘metre gives the spirit of the 
scene :— ; : 
I of myself can sing a triie-song, 
Tell of my travels ; how, I, in days toilsome, 

Hours of hardship often suffered, 

Bitter breast-care bore within me, 

On keel did come to care-dwellings many, 
Horrid: hurl of waves. I had oft to hold 
Noisoime. night- watches at nodding’ ship-prow, 
As on cliffs twas knocking ; cold o’ertaken 
Both my feet were frost enfettered, 

Cold encumbered; then cares were heaving - 
Hotly my heart through; hunger in me tore 
Sea-wearied sprite. This he doth not sée, 

To whom earth’s fortune fairly foweth, 

How I all-weary o’er ice-cold sea 

Waited a winter, wretched exile, 

Cast away from joyful comrades. . 

Next to it he gives a translation in 
English Hexameters of the opening of 
Homer’s ‘Odyssey *:— 

Tell me, O Muse, of the man much travelled, who 
very widely 
Wandered, after he left Troy's hallowed city forwasted ; 
Cities of many a folk saw he, knew also the manners ; 
Many a sorrow at sea he bore in his innermost spirit, 
Trying his own live soul to secure, and return of his 
fellows 
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And the . this picture of the Indi ocean 

my slsase may be dlactd sidety 
peer former f— => * 


Be alige| of iron, slender, 
vith tamarisks and palms extended, 
s the briny ocean’s margin yonder, 

i reak of rust-mark with the wheel-rim blended. 
“In “each: instance the genius of the Aryan 
ace comes out vividly and freshly in the 
‘rendering,—the vision and imagination 
and the calm of India; the quick intelli- 


Oc? 


gence and adventurous human spirit of the 
Greek; the sad, indomitable hardihood of 
the Norseman. 

“True song” says Roby Datta “floats 
above race and age and land, and may be 
heard by all. ‘Thanks to the strenuous 
_ devotion of eminent scholars, the Muses of 
_comparative Philology and comparative 
"Mythology have in recent years lightened 
up the path of the seeker of poetry and 
prosody.” He goes on to express the wish, 

“that some ‘future Aryan Palgrave, some 
soul ever athirst for Beauty and an hun- 
gered for Truth, may roam farther and 
“farther afield through literatures, and come 
back with fresher and fresher songs for real 

rs poetry in all English-speaking 
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Sas ‘ 
ome years ago I urged strongly in the 
Indian Press that through a revival in 
national literature and art, and music 
the progressive forces, leading to the up- 
building of the Indian peoples, would be 
immensely strengthened. I also urged that 
through these channels the new life in India 
would intermingle most readily with the 
best and most spiritual life in the West and 
gain a still further accession of strength. 
A book of poems by Mr. Lewis, late of the 
_ Education Service, entitled ‘From the East 
and from the West’ met my attention and 
1 wrote an appreciation of it from this point 
\. of view. That book was less ambitious and 
Lhe. eT in its range than Roby Datta’s, 
“ and» dealt rather with Persian than with In- 
dian literature. Nevertheless its effects were 
wholesome and in the right direction. Roby 
- Datta’s book is often very immature, and 
its opening translations are disappointing, 
but again and again the real genius of the 
young writer forces its way through the 
difficulties of his subject, and we feel that 
the noble words of his preface have been 
in a measure fulfilled. iy 
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_ Perhaps the most novel ate 
the most important section of Roby D 
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appears to me very fine indeed: The beauty 
of the conception of the central figure is of 
course Rabindra’s, though its origin goes 
further back still and is a heritage of the 
ancient Indian past. But the*beauty ol 
the translation is Roby Datta’s own, “The 
music and cadence and liquid sound of the 
long and difficult metre he has chose 3 
it a true lyric which haunts the memory of 
the reader. I can quote here two stanzas 
only :— +, 
‘No mother thou, no daughter thou, thou art no bride,” | 
O maiden fair and free, AES ai 
O habitant of Nandan, Urvasi. Head 
When eve on cattle-folds doth light, her frame all afl 
tired, with down-drawn golden veil “A 
Thou in a corner of some home, dost never light the 
__ lamp of even pale ; 
With feet in doubt all faltering, with trembling breast, 
with lowly fallen sight, 
With smiles all soft, thou goest not, in bashfulness, 
to bridal couch bedight, 
In the still heart of night— : 
As is the early rise of Dawn, a veilless maiden 
fair, 
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Thou art untroubled e’er. 
* * _# * * >» 
Out yonder, hark! from sky to sky, both Heaven 
and Earth are crying out for thee, — 
O cruel-hearted, deaf-souled Urvasi! 
Will now the primal age antique upon this world 
return as heretofore ?— 
From out the floorless shoreless deep, with wetted : 
hair, say, wilt thou rise once more ? 
Say, will that earliest form of thine unfold itself upon. 
the earliest dawn ? 
Will every limb of thine be wet with wounds from _ 
eyes of all the woe-begone, 
With tear drops flowing on ? 
And will the mighty main at once with match- 
less music’s sound _ 
Let all its billows bound? <* 


The author’s translations of Michael M, 
S. Dutt, the Milton of Bengali literature, 
do not reach such a high el as this, 
They were written ata much earlier date, 


when Roby Datta’s own powers were uns. 


developed. It is a great misfortune that 
they should have been placed at the very 
SG He Ye 
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beginning of his book. The casual reader 
might easily put the work down, after 
reading them, with a totally wrong im- 
pression of the writer’s true powers of 
translation. The rhyming metres which he 
uses are in a great measure responsible for 
their sing-song character and wearisome- 
ness. It is surprising that the author did 
not himself realise this, and adopt the 
vehicle of blank-verse for these translations. 


On the other hand, asa method of ren- 
dering into English the Bhagavad Gita the 
larger rhyming couplet, familiar to lovers 
of poetry from its use in Tennyson’s Locks- 
ley Hall, is appropriate and serviceable. A 
powerful translation is given in the follow- 
ing lines :— 


~He who deems the soul a killer, he who deems it 
killed again 
Neither of them seeth rightly,for it slays not noris slain. 
As ‘tis never born, it dies not, was not born, nor 
will be so. 
Birthless, changeless, prime, eternal, deathless though 
the frame may go. 
How can he who knows it to be deathless, 
. birthless, free from wane, 
How can he, O son of Pritha, slay one, cause one to 
be slain. 
As a man leaves ragged garments and resorts to 
newer clothes, 
So the soul leaves worn-out bodies and to 
newer bodies goes. 
It cannot be cleft by weapons, it cannot be 
burnt by fire, 
It cannot be spoilt by water, it cannot be dried by air. 
It cannot be cleared or burnt out, it cannot be spoilt 
or dried : 
Present everywhere eternal, firm, unmoving, 
sure to bide, 
It cannot be felt or thought of, it cannot be changed, 
‘tis shown :— 
Wherefore knowing thus its nature, it behoves thee 
not to groan, 
And if thou dost think it to be ever born or ever dying, 
Even thus it is not proper, mighty armed, 
to be thus sighing. 
For the born shall die for certain and the dead again 
be born 
Wherefore it is not becoming over reachless things to 
mourn, 
Both the primal and the final states of being are 
unseen ; 
Only seen the middle state is,—there is nought to 
mourn | ween 
Some men look on this as wondrous : this is wondrous 
some proclaim : 
Others hear of this as wondrous : hearing, few can 
know the same. 
Since in each one’s body never can the 
bodied soul be slain, 
Child of Bharat, ’tis not proper over allto mourn 
in-vain, 
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’Tis not meet for thee to falter, looking to thy duty : 
right 
Toa Kshatra there is nothing better thana » 
righteous fight. 


Here the didactic character of the poem, 
which makes it necessary to pause often 
and ponder over the meaning suits admirably 
the metre chosen. Also for memorizing 
purposes the long rhyming couplets stick 
easily in the mind. 





Rosy Darra. 


Later on in the book there is a fine trans- 
lation of a Vedic Hymn given in a metre 
which has been borrowed from the Sanskrit. 
This new form of English metre may very 
possibly find some favour with English poets 
in the future, just as Italian measures have 
found favour in the past. It has a strength 
of its own quite unlike that of blank verse, 
It could, however, only be used sparingly 
and on special occasions, as the continual 
feminine ending is difficult to sustain effec- 
tively in English verse. : 

In the following stanzas, the refrain at the 
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end of every fourth line breaks the monotony 

and gives a powerful effect to the whole : — 

Who, soon as he was born, the first, high-minded, 

Himself a God, the Gods by might exceeded. 

Before whose breath both Heaven and Earth did 
tremble 

For might of manhood: he, O men, is Indra. 


Who caused the Earth that staggered to be steadfast, 
Who caused the Hills that moved to cease from motion, 
Who measured out the mid air all too ample. 

Who set up Heaven; he, O Men, is Indra. 


Without whose help the people may not conquer, 
Whom in the midmost fight for help they summon, 
Who of the Universe became the image, 

Who shakes the unshaken ; he, O Men, is Indra. 


Who all the carriers of mighty evil, 

Ere yet they know their danger, slew by thunder ; 
Who to the bold concedeth not his boldness, 
Who slays the Dasyu: he, O Men, is Indra. 

Among the many translations given of 
medizeval poets I would select the following 
which forms a part of Dante’s famous des- 
cription of Beatrice as she passes before his 
spiritual vision. The solemnity and stillness 
of the scene are well expressed in the 
English version, which preserves also the 

Italian rhyming sequence and metre.— 
There morning had been made, and evening here 
Almost by yonder pass: and all was white 
That half, and black the other half of sphere, 
When Beatrice on the left did light : 

I saw her roll'd, and at the sun agaze,— 

An eagle ne'er so fixed on it her sight. 

And as a second ray is wont to blaze 

From out the first, and up to rearise, 

Like pilgrim who would fain his steps retrace, 
So from her action, molten thro’ the eyes 

In my imagination, mine I caught, 

And fixed eyes sunward in unwonted guise. 
And suddenly it seemed that morn on morn 
Was added, as if He, who hath the might, 
Did with another sun the heaven adorn. 
All.Beatrice stood with fixed sight 

Upon the whee etern, and I on her 

Did fix my look far sundered from the height. 

At the end of the book the author offers 
some verses of his own,—fragments all too 
few and all too sparingly and modestly 
given. We may hope that they are but 
the prelude to a new book of verse, no longer 
the rendering of other’s thoughts, but all 
original. The apprenticeship is now 

surely over and the workman should begin 
to carve out a destiny for himself. 

Roby Datta states his own preference for 
a sonnet which he has written on ‘Paradise 
Lost.’ There are some good lines in this 
sonnet, but the whole effect is artificial. 
My own clear preference would be for the 
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lines inscribed ‘To a Poet Painter’ which 
show a power of handling that most diffi- 
cult of all forms of English poetry, blank 
verse. I will give the lines, so that the 
reader may judge for himself :— 


O thou, whose mellow-sounding whispers are 

As of a leaf by Zephyr newly kissed, ’ 
Bright angel stay : and, while the liquid breeze 
Showers all its wealth of increase on thy locks 
New-kindling into ringlets bright, accept ~ 
Such gift as from a rustic hand doth fall 

In hononr toa heavenly guest, that sings 

Of joy etysias in another sky, 

Rich, lightning-like, serene, we know not what, 
So fair and weird it seems ! Accept and touch 
Once more with tune divine these trembling ears 
That lean to catch thy song. Then, when my soul 
Is steeped in music flashing drop by drop 

Into the sense enchanted, O arise, 

Fair guest ; and in a cloud of golden fire 

Wing upward to thy poet painter’s heaven 

And leave us, sons of earth, in wonder mute 
Upgazing at thy fadeless form divine 

And weeds of heavenly dye, which never change 
With changes swift of ever veering Time. 

This is my own favourite though I 
could have wished it to have ended two 
lines earlier. Side by side with this I would 
placea short lyric written in the dialect of 
Burns, called ‘ The Refusal,’— 

I spak to her, ‘O be na stirred, 
My ain, my winsome dearies,’ 
I spak to her, ‘ O tell me fair, 
Why looks thou unco’ weary’ 
But Mag, she uttered not a word; 
But Mag, she gied no blushing ’”’ 
On face and cheek, that wax sae sleek 
As dreams of love come rushin,”’ 
O aft and after, bonnie bird, 
My fancies oe’r thee hover : 
Gin thou but say that waefu’ ‘nay,’ 
Then thou has killed thy lover. 

These two poems, that I have transcribed, 
were written ten and eleven years ago. 
Those written in later years among the 
original poems do not come up to these. 
But among the translations which I have 
quoted by far the greater number were 
written only a few years ago in 1908. That 
was Clearly the annus mirabilis of transla- 
lation. It included the lyric translation of 
Rabindra’s Urvasi. 

The book before me was published at the 
end of 1908; and it is strange that its very 
existence was unknown to me till I visited 
Cambridge this year and that, as far as 
I know, no notice of it has appeared in the 
Indian Press. It is not that the young poet 
is at all denationalized, or writing dil- 
letante verses for a foreign audience. The 
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ardour of devotion to India breathes in 
every page. It isto serve his country, to 
express his love for his country, to bring the 
treasures of his country before the eyes of the 
wider world, that he devotes a lover's 
care to the translations of these poems. 
His verses are always aflame when he comes 
to India. 

I would hasten to pay this late tribute to 
the young poet in return for the pleasure 
this volume has given me. It has been 
with me during this summer in England, 
and I have had it by my side on journeys up 
and down the country during wet and sun- 
less days; and it has brought back again 
and again to me the vision of India with all 
its beauty, its pathos, and its charm. To 
quote once again from ‘ Urvasi’ lines which 
express something of the longing for India, 
mixed with sadness, which rises, 1 know 
not how in the heart, — 

From some one severed long from love, along drawn 
sigh, all mingled, comes this way, 
When on the full moon's sheeny night, the quarters 
ten are filled with smiles all o’er, 
A far off memory, from somewhere, doth play a pipe 
that saddens evermore, 
And showers of tear-drops pour; 

Still Hope doth keep awake within the soul’s outcry. 

“Still Hope doth keep awake within the 
soul’s outcry” This also is true,—true of 
young India that can produce such devoted 
and passionate lovers as this young Bengali 
writer. A people of bright intelligence, 
quick imagination, and spiritual vision, 
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such as is represented in this volume, need 
never despair. The future is with them, 
when once the shackles, which bound them 
in the past, have been removed. The 
modern world is moving forward not merely 
towards great armaments and gigantic 
commerce, but also towards. a . universal 
appreciation of high literary and artistic 
ability. The lines of intercommunication 
have been opened up for thought and poetry, 
as well as for bales of cotton and machinery. 
The possession of such gifts as this volume 
denotes is a rarer quality in the world today 
than mechanical contrivance. America 
with all its millionaires has scarcely pro- 
duced a single poet for a whole generation. 
India is rapidly regaining her spiritual pre-. 
eminence in the East, and that eminence 
is now being recognised in the West. The 
visit of Rabindra Nath Tagore to Europe 
may well prove a turning point in literary 
history. He has been honoured by those 
who have come in contact with him as no 
poet has been honoured within recent years. 
It remains for the younger aspiring poets 
and writers of modern India to follow in 
their great leader's footsteps. They must 
go deep down into the heart of India herself, 
the Motherland, and find there their treasures 
of art and poetry and song, and then in- 
terpret their message to the West. 

‘Still Hope doth keep awake within the 
soul’s outcry’. ° 


Delhz. C. IF, ANpREws. 


PARVATI DEVI, HEADMISTRESS OF THE HINDU-GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL AT CONJEEVERAM 


LL institutions have 
and workers. And they can flourish 
according to the energy spent in 

serving and guiding them. There are two 
heroic souls at the foundation of this 
wonderful School: one is Mr. M. K. Sarma 
and the other is the Head-Mistress, Srimati 
Parvati Devi. I think it necessary to give 
a detailed sketch of this wonderful woman 
upon whom much of the success of the 


School depends. So I give here a_ brief 


their founders - 


description of her activities in the School, 
and outside its walls among the women of 
Conjeeveram, and also what she does for. 
her pupils. A review of her work will 
convince the reader that really much of the 
success and future of the School depends 
on Srimati Parvati Devi, 
HER EARLY LIFE AND EDUCATION, 

Her father is popularly known by the 
name his admirers gave him—Tiru | chit- 
rambal jyantyar, [Tiru=Sri, Chitramkal 
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=knowledge-bliss, jyaniyar=knower.] The 
respected knower of the knowledge of bliss. 
Besides being very conversant with Vedic 
lore, a commentor of Vedic hymns in 
-Tamil, he was a poet and writer of consi- 
derable importance. He was also a preacher 
of Saivism. At the last stage of his life 
he turned a Vanapristha (forest-dwelling 
ascetic) and passed his last days in con- 
templation. Up to the age of fourteen 
he gave her education himself, at home, 





Mr. Myron H. PHELPS, 


in Tamil literature and the Hindu Shastras 
and Sanskrit. Though according to 
the custom of the people of her class, 
she was married at 12, yet her marriage 
did not stand in the way of her education. 
At Madras some of his friends being struck 
with her intelligence and _— scholarship 
advised him to place her in the ‘Presidency 
Training College for Mistresses.’ She 
spent 4) years there and at the end of the 
term she passed the ‘Higher examination for 
women .in the vernacular’; which cor 
responds to matriculation, standing first 
in the whole presidency. The same year 
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she passed also the ‘Upper Secondary — grade 
for the teachers’. ee. ‘y 3 tae 


As A TEACHER. 


First she was appointed as the Head- 
Mistress in a girls’ school of the Maharaja — 
of Viziyanagar at Madras. Afterwards — 
she served as the Head-Mistress of the Hindu | 
Valika Vidyalaya of Kanchipur. In the 


meantime her husband died—she was then — 


only 30 years of age—and she wanted to 
retire and spend her time with her mother. 
She passed nearly 3 years in a village in 
obscurity. But the founders of the Hindu 
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Girls’ School of Canjeeveram pressed her to — 


take charge of their School. She consented 
and joined the institution in 1g04, when — 


this seminary was an infant of hardly full 3 


one year. wy AaB 


HER SACRIFICE FOR AND WORK IN THE 
ScHooL. 


She is expected to be paid an honorarium — 


of Rs. 25 per month, but on account of 
the want of funds thissum has not been paid 
to her regularly in the past. Besides she 
has often mortgaged her-own ornaments for 
borrowing money for the current expenses 
of the school. 
offered very handsome salaries in mission 
schools. And the offers are more tempting 
now. But she has persistently declined 
the offers for two reasons: that she has 
voluntarily pledged herself to the service 
of this school, and that she believes that 
proper and desirable education can not be _ 
imparted to our girls through Christian — 


schools. Therefore she even discourages — 
people from sending girls to mission 
schools. She has become a true friend of © 


all the people who have young girls in — 
their homes at Conjeeveram. She goes to — 
their mothers and impresses them with 
the necessity and importance of women’s 
education. The literary and accademical 
work in the school is only one department 
of her work. Her real work lies in the 
homes of her pupils. She not only 
looks after their intellectual and moral 
development but she nurses her pupils 
during sickness. In case of poor girls she 
provides them with sick diet partly | 
from her own pocket and partly by raising 
subscriptions from her personal friends, the 
well-to-do ladies. She secures medicine 
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and medical aid for them in the same way. 
She takes the girls completely under her 
own charge and does the doctoring and 
nursing herself. She even washes their 
clothes and prepares their beds. Unfor- 
tunately there is yet no boarding house 
attached to the School. She does all this 
work in the homes of her pupils. In one 
case, which occurred very recently, she had to 
0 six times a day to visit one of her pupils 
whom she succeeded in bringing “back from 
death”. and at her recovery the relatives of 
the girl said “ you have brought this girl to 
us back from death.” 

It will appear, from the extracts from 
letters of old pupils given in the last article, 
that she keeps up a close connection with 
all her old pupils through correspondence, 
She prescribes books for them for further 
study, she discusses with them the merits or 
contents of the books, they read, she asks 
them to send her their opinions, criticism 
and summaries of books, which she returns 
to them after correction. She also corrects 
their compositions and exercises which they 
do at home, for all she does for them they 
adore her and love her so much that they 
all wish to remain near her. One of her 
old pupils, daughter of an Inspector of 
Schools in the Pudukota State, persuaded 
her father to secure her services for the State 
School. She was offered thrice the pay 
she is getting in this School. At her declin- 
ing the offer the girl wrote to her in a 
letter :-— 

“ Although my father felt disappointed at your 
declining his offer yet he really admires you for the 


“self-sacrifice with which you are.devoted to the cause 
of the Conjeeveram School.” 


HER WORK AMONG THE WOMEN OF 
CoNJEEVERAM. 


Her work among the elderly ladies of 
Conjeeveram is three-sided: educational, 
moral and as that of a reformer. 

As to educational work among the elder- 
ly women of Conjeeveram in general and 
the mothers or sisters of her pupils, in 
particular, she has various methods. of 
broadening their views and enfightening 
their minds with knowledge. One simple, 
though very exacting for the educator, 
method is by way of seeing them often and 
talking to them on general topics. She has 
also a systematic method and organised 
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institution to carry out her mission. At 
first she used to invite in groups or indivi- 
dually the mothers of her pupils with the 
avowed object of showing them the school 
and the work of their girls. Then she 
would talk to them about historical person- 
ages and relate tales from the Mahabharat 
and the Ramayan in the shape of interesting 
stories. Gradually she led them forward 
and impressed them with the value of 
schools and other national institutions and 





Sm. Parvati Devi, the head-mistress of the Hindu 
Girls’ School at Conjeeveram [Photograph specially 
taken for this article by Mr. Myron H. Phelps, } 


women’s associations. Then she talked to 
the women about what the women of other 
countries do for their sisters and society, and 
how they spend their time. The result is that 
in three years by such methods she has been 
able to found the Kanchi-Mahtla-Parishad, 
which has recently been registered asa part of 
“The Hindu Girls’ School Union” under 
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A representative group of the pupils of the Hindu Girls’ School at Conjeeveram, 
each class being represented, with the headmistress in the centre. (Photograph 
specially taken for this article by Mr. Myron H. Phelps.) : 


Act XXI of 1860, with the aim “to equip 
the ladies of Kanchi with general information 
and create public interest and opinion 
among them regarding matters national.” 
Now monthly meetings are held with an 
average attendance of 200, where women 
themselves discuss various subjects or. read 
addresses. In March last (1912), there 
were 600 women. present, (one of them 
presiding).in the Kanchz-Mahila-Parishad to 
hear the report of the school. °Shé also 
helps them in their own’ homes “in their 
literary pursuits. 

_ She has also done much to raise the moral 
tone of the talk of the common illiterate’ 
women of Conjeeveram. She has improved 
their tastes and alienated their interest 
from vulgar amusements. As a social re- 
former her work is slow and imperceptible 
and of far-reaching consequence but is steady. 
The relatives of her pupils have:such faith 
and confidence in her that they seek her 
advice as to when to marry and to whom to 
marry their daughters. She takes advantage 
of this confidence and now, by her tactful 
methods, many of her pupils are married 
after the age of ten. I feel tempted to 
describe her tactful methods in this respect. 
If she finds that the mother of a pupil 
wants to give her in marriage at an even 
earlier age, she would say ‘well you are 
giving your girl to that young man, but 
how do you know that he will turn out a 
good boy? Wait for one or two years to 
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see what he turns out. 
And let his education 


be finished.’ In other 
cases she would say, 
‘why are you in a 
hurry? I have some 
good boys in view 
who are yet reading. 


Wait a little, I hope © 
to procure a g Ss 
bridegroom for yo 


girl’. etc..,.She “would _ 

never tolerate the mar- 

riage of a girl before Ea 
o 





this age. Shetries to 
put back theage much 
further but in the 
Madras Presidency 
higher class people 
regard _post-puberty 
marriage worse than 


widow remarriage. So it is comparatively 
a great advance. Besides in practice I have 
seen in the school girls of rz or 13 un- 
married, which is a rare spectacle in the 
Schools of Tamil-land. * 
Again, here in this School we see girls of ig So 
Brahmins .and Sudras - reading togetneky 
girls of the rich and poor learning their 
lessons together. Ri tas eS 
I myself am dead against all those artificial 
differences which are dividing one Hindu 
from another,’ and ‘all such institution ate 
as bind us down to--the level of an inarti- ~ 
culate mass—men without manhood and ¢ 
fellow-feeling. So I suspected at firstifthe 
school were merely an Orthodox-Ilindu girls’ 
school to teach girls how to read Ramayanand 
how to worship Siva or how to preserve caste or tom 
how to defend Hinduism from refereeing 
But I, to my great delight, found that the _ 
school bids fair to do for women all tha SN 
is desirable. It makes them thereby national soe. 
and rational. Teach them what you will 
but if you can only make them national 
and rational they will rise above the perverse 
and narrow interpretations of the old Pandits. 
This school makes its alumni truly 
national and rational. And 800 girls have 
already been under the influence of this 
remarkable woman. t 
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HER MERITS IN GENERAL. 


_ Besides being a competent master of Tamil 
literature she is a good speaker too. She 
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has delivered lectures on Tamil literature in 

We “ Teachers’ Institute”, before graduates. 
She has also on several occasions addressed 

large gatherings in Madras in connection 
_ with anniversaries of the school. 


She is a very good writer on various 
topics in Tamil. Her series of articles on 
co-operative societies and on_the lives of 
the German educationists Froebel and 
Pestalozzi were very highly appreciated in 

‘amil periodicals. Now she is expected to 
vrit series of geographical readers in 
Tamil on the basis of materials to be 
‘placed at her disposal by Lakshman lyer, 
~ a specialist. 








WHAT THEY THINK OF THE SCHOOL 


4 

_ Itis.very sad that yet the public of the 
Madras Presidency has not come to realise 
_ the preatness, importance and ability of 
- © this School, but now some very influential 
~ and public-spirited men are getting inter- 

_ ested in the School. 
_ The earlier educational officers did not 
ae eciate the School. Some of the 
91 Inspectors and other educational 
rities have expressed their greatest 
satisfaction and admiration for the work 
the School is doing. Mr. Arthur Mayhew, a 
distinguished Inspector of Schools, has said 
_. of the School, **it leaves even boys’ schools 
r behind.” Another Inspector of schools, 






we ry 
~ Mr. H. S. Duncan, has said: ‘the School 
- is conducted on advanced lines, and a 
F great deal of energy and enthusiam is to 


_ be noted in its working.” Professor Dorai- 


". sswamy Iyer, Assistant Inspector of schools, 
\ writes: “1 am glad to be able to testify that 
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School is doing very good work and its 
ethods of teaching are simply excellent.” 
 Wenkatarama lyer, M.A., L. T., Sub- 
‘assistant Inspector of schools, puts down in 
2 wisitors book :— 
- “The pupils love their teachers, enter the School 
with alacrity, in the morning and leave it in the 
evening reluctantly ...... It is quite unique in efficiency , 
methods of instruction and ideals aimed at....... * 
if . There is not space enough to include 
more extracts from the remarks of distin- 
guished visitors, whose number is so large. 
The School. has on first prizes for the 
work of its pupils. ‘ shall give here the 
copy of only one Certificate of this 
class :— . i 
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exercises in composition, 
needle-work as well as in Kindergarten occupations. 


Mr. Myron H. Phelps, the American 
educationist, who has studied most of our 
educational institutions and is so wel &. 
known for his sympathy for and advocacy” 
of our national institutions, has done much — 
to popularise this School by his pen and 
personal influence. He has also seen 
much of this School. In rgrr he spent — 
seventeen days over th’s School and then 
wrote a series of letters in the Hindu of 
Madras about the School. I have used some — 
of his words before in my article and now 
I put together some of his remarks about — 
this “remarkable School.” 

“This isa powerful harmonising agency. 
Here children of allclasses meet. . . . There 
is no difference between Brahmin and 
non-Brahmin Girls. The non-Brahmin, 
Girls forget their exclusion and acquire 
the speech and manners of the highest — 
caste. . . . Nothing of the difference 
remains but the name. In point of habits, 
cleanliness, language and culture, they a 
alike, It is in these matters that differences 
have existed: They are now, forgotte 
these children, who will be the social arbi- — 
ters of the future. This feeling of sisterhood 
will not be without its influence all through 
life...” i. 

“It goes without saying that sucha School 
could not come into existence without a- 
remarkable teaching staff. These teachers 
keep their efficiency by giving their Satur- 
days to attending lectures on teaching and 
model training classes held in the School 
by pedagogic authorities....... Indeed no 
one who visits this School and inquires into 
its work can fail to see that these girls are 
given a far higher and wider range of 
thought than is usual for pupils of their 
age.” vi 
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THE WANTS OF THE SCHOOL. 


In the matter of Building, equipment and 
furniture nearly everything hasyet to be 
done. It is so painful that. this ideal school 
—a truely national school— is yet without 
its own building. It will, do much better, 
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‘and much more when it can’ have its own. 
buildings. for the school as well as a home 
within its premises for the resident pupils. 
I wish it to grow into.a seminary, a. residen- 
tial as well as teaching institution. The 
want of a comipetent musician to teach 
Indian music and an artist to’ give lessons 
on Indian painting is badly felt. ‘I expect 
that, the “Indian Society of. Oriental Art” 
avill very soon remove this want.* 

I would like’ to make an appeal to the public 


to contribute towards the funds of the School. - 


= The Secretary of the said society has since 
assured me that the society has decided to pay a 
vina-music-teacher who will be engaged by _ this 
Hindu Girls' School of Conjeeveram, from the funds 
of the Indian Society of Oriental Art. 
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Those desirous’ of helping’ in this noble and 


most patriotic work could send their con- 
tributions direct to the manager, Mr. Sarma. 
In this connection I would like to quote the 
touching words of the greatest friend of 
this School, Mr. Phelps :— 


“Absolutely my brothers, this is true: such efforts 
as have made the Hindu Girls’ School of Conjeeveram 
will save India, or it will never be saved. Neglect 
such. heroic efforts, let them wither and perish in 
obscurity, and Indians will not deserve to have .a 
nation, and will néver have one. India will’ go down, 
down on the ‘path on which she is now going, de- 
scending ever deeper and deeper into poverty, until 
she fades out in mere pusillanimity. .It will be. thus 
unless these diamond souls through whom the light 
shines from above win our attention, our support, our 
enthusiasm,” 


Muxanpi Lat. 


THEORY OF INDIAN MUSIC 


(A T a time when Indian Music has. beguri 
to attract the attention of not only 
the educated classes of our country but 

of Englishmen as well, it may be of, some_ 


advantage to the student of Music to take 


a broad but brief survey of the principal 


‘Sanskrit authorities on the subject in order 


to see how far they help him in understarid- 
ing the modern theory of the art. Of the 
works bearing on'the present enquiry the 


earliest and the most widely recognized is 


the Sangita-Ratnakara written by Saranga- 
deva about the first half of the thirteenth 
century. There are, however, other works, 
prior in date, wzz., Narada Samhita; 
Matanga Samhita, which, though interesting 
to the antiquarian, do not serve as guides 
to the modern student, while Bharatandtya 
Shastra, too, a work of the fifth century, is 
of little avail except in so far as it throws 
some light on the system of Murchhands, 
There is no mention. at all, in it; of what 
we call a Rag (melody type); but the 
classification of the 18 Jatis—a Jati appears 
to correspond in all essentials to a mode 
with the addition of certain characteristics 
—-no doubt provides some field for research. 

It is by no means easy to’ determine the 
exact date of, the Sangita-Ratnakara ; in 
fact it may be said to be a matter of some 


dispute. But the’ observations made by 
Mr. Vincent Smith, in his early History of 
India, lead one to suppose that the work 
was composed not earlier than 1200 A.D.; 
for the author Sdrangadeva, was the son of 
Sodhala who lived in the reign of Singhana 
of Devagiri. (1210-1247 A.D.). The valu- 
able commentary on this work is from the 
pen of Kallinatha, said to be in the service 
of Deoraj Maharaja of Vijayanagaram, who 
reigned from 1412 to 1425 A.D. Another 
work of importance is the ‘RAgatarangini, 
written by Pandit Lochan about the rqth 
century. Amongst'the later works may be: 
mentioned Swaramela Kalanidhi by Rama- 
matya (1550), Raga Vibodh by Somnath 
(1609), Sangit-Darpan by Damodar (1625), 
Sangit-Parijat by Ahobala. The last is 
according to Captain Day a work written 
about 269 years ago. 

The musical theory laid down by Saranga- 
deva in his Ratnakara, and followed with 
religious approval by the later writers, is 
briefly this:—that the number. of clearly 
audible sounds, or Shrutis, in an octave is 
22, and that the first arrangement of the 
Seven Notes, or the Shudda Scale as they 
call it, is fixed by placing the first note Sa 
on’ the 4th Shruti, the second Ri on the 7th 
Shruti, the -third Ga onthe gth Shruti, the 
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fourth Ma on the 13th, the fifth Pa on 
the 17th, the sixth Dha on the 2oth, and the 
seventh Ni on the last Shruti that is the 
22nd. Whether the intervals between con- 
secutive Shrutis are equal, or whether the 
hotes thus fixed are in accordance with the 
law of simple ratios, it is very difficult to 
.say. The Ratnakara is silent on this point, 
and the few explanations given therein 
suggest that the ear and not the diachord 
is made the touchstone to determine the 
accuracy of the several notes or intervals, 
Even the later writers simply copy out the 
Ratnakara‘so far, but evidently not being 
able to follow-the system of music, that is 
the rags (melody types) and ‘jatis and 
Murchhanas treated therein, confine them- 
selves to rather a methodic treatment of the 
melodies (rags) current in their own time. 
Ahobala, the author of Sangit-Parijat, 
however, goes a step further, and bringing 
to bear on this theory his knowledge of the 
Vina, gives some simple rules for the deter- 
mination of the seven notes. He says that 
if a wire fixed between two’ bridges gives a 
certain fundamental note, the middle point 
of the w.re will, at ‘the slightest touch of 
the finger, produce the same note of the 
higher octave; that is, if thé fundamental 
note be regarded as Sa (first note of the 
Scale), the latter will be the Sa of the high- 
er octave; the point midway between the 
two will strike the middle noté Ma; and 
the point at a distance of two-thirds of the 
length of the whole wire will give the Pa, 
fifth note of the Scale, while the point mid- 
-way between Sa (first) and Pa (fifth) will 
be the Ga (third), and that midway between 
this and Sa (first) will be the Ri (second). 
In the next tetrachord, however, Dha (sixth) 
sounds at a point midway between Pa and 
Sa (higher), while the Ni (seventh) is ata 
point one-third the distance between Dha 
and Sa (higher). 

Thus it will be seen that the number of 
Shrutis in the first tetrachord’ that is “from 
Sa to Ma isg while that for an equal dis- 
tance detween Ma and Sa higher is 13. 

Looking at this arrangement of’ the 
Shrutis, we may observe that the Shuddha 
Scale fixed by Sarangadev in his Ratnakara 
is what some writers at the present day are 
tempted to call Kafi, the interval between 
the Ri and Ga_being one of 2 Shrutis, or a 
semitone. This ought to be Shudda Scale 


.dered an authority in 
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of the later writers as well. - As a matter of 


“fact, howeyer, it is quite the other way. 
The explanations for the Rags in Raga 


Vibodh, 


Darpan and Swaramela support 


‘the view that the scale on the basis of which 


the rags are explained, is Kanakangi, which 
is still in vogue in Southern India where 
the melody-types (rags) are sung under the 
same rules. For further corroboration, one 
has only to compare their works with 
Chathurdandi Prakashika, whichis consi- 
Southern: India. 
When once the seven notes of the Shudda 
Scale are fixed, it iseasy enough to deter- 
mine the remaining Shrutis by naming 
them only in relation to the seven notes. 
The difference in. the terminology used by, 
the several writers is indeed striking, though 
it does not affect the explanations on some 
of the melody- types. 

There is evidence to show that this 
practice of dividing the notes into minute 
intervals prevailed.also among the ancient 
Greeks. But,,it is.curious to find after this 
elaborate and’ minute division of the scale, 
that the -Hindu writers mention only 12 
notes instead of the Shrutis in the explana- 
tions of the rags, nor is it anywhere suggest- 
ed by the authors as to what particular 
Shrutis are to be employed in a given rag. 

The, next stage of our inquiry brings us on 
to what the-Ratnakara callsa Murchhana. 
Now, a Murchhana corresponds to a modex. 
It is a derivative Scale-or a succession of 
notes formed by shifting the place of the 
first note. Thus if the first note of the 
derivative Scale were made to begin from 
Ri, and the intervals fixed as before, the 
arrangement will give the Ri Murchhana. If 
it is made to begin from Ga, it will be the 
Ga Murchhana and so on. The difference is 
very striking. The intervals between the 
first’ two notes in the first Murchhana (Sa) jis 
one of three Shrutis, while that between 
the same two notes in the Ri Murchhana is 
one of two Shrutis;so that the different 
Murchhanas are clearly distinguishable from 
one another. The importance of these™ 
derivative Scales will at once be realized 
by the student when he begins to study the 
development of a melody type. He has 
only to mark under what Murchhana the rag 
falls. The authors point out only the 
Murchhana, and the Amsa or principal note - 
in the rag, taking care. to mention the omis- 
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sion if any, of the notes necessary in the 
ascent (aroha) and descent (avaroha) of the 
tag. These rules, simple as they are, do 
not. carry the modern: student any further. 
-He masters the notes, studies the rules and 
explanations of the rags, but feels all the 
while that they do not guide him in his 
study of the music. that he, hears at the 
present day. 

_ It may be that .sincé the advent of the 
-Mahomedans as a ruling nation in the 1th 
century, a change has been worked into 
the music system ‘of the country. One or 
two Sanskrit works on music were, transla- 
ted for the ist time in Persian, by Amir 
-Khusroo during the ‘reign of the Pathan 
king Giasuddin Balban who ascended the 
throne in. 1256 A.D. But the subject of 
Shruti. has not been clearly dealt with, 
in- its theoretical. or practical aspect. 
It may be that the Mahomedans did 
not.encourage the theory of the art, but 
it cannot be denied that they patronised 
practical musicians and were even instru- 
mental in composing and introducing 
several styles of songs which find no place 
in the Sanksrit book. Whatever the reason 
is, it is admitted on all hands that. the style 
of music which the Mahomedans cultivated 
is now the standard. of high class music, 
leaving out, of course, the provincial airs. 
‘The. only work which deals with this system 
is. the Laksha Sangita, a work in Sanskrit 


, An Unigug EXPERIMENT. 
F at the present time the well-known 

. firm of “Karl Zeiss, Jena” with its (in 

round. numbers) 3000 employees, among 
whom .are found more than 20 “ scientific 
collaborators” and 80 “ technical ; .experts ”, 
occupies the first position among similar 
-establishments in the whole world, it is to- 
Professor. Ernest Abbe that this is owing. 
Abbe, who died January 14, 1905, had been 
induced by Zeiss to join the latter’s optical 
factory at a time when it was a very small 
concern,.to the advantage both-of themselves 
and of science, 
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obviously later than the Sangit Parijat, 
wherein the author tries to reconcile the 
current system of music with that treated 
in the. Parijat and other works. The 
primary scale according’ to this author is 
the Shankarabharan’ corresponding to the 
major Scale of ‘the West, and is. just the 
same Scale of notes as thé pofessional singer 
sings at the present day. He too divides 
the Scale ‘into 22 Shrutis, but places the 
first note Sa on the first Shruti, while the 
Ratnakara and the other works placed it 
on the fourth Shruti. The intervals between 
the notes ineach tetrachord are just. the 
same, that is, 4, 3 and 2. It is difficult to 
mark at what particular period the transi- 
tion in the system began. The rules cited 
in the Laksha Sangita give the student the 
same rag as he finds it in the earlier works; 
with this difference, however, that the ter- 
minology employed by him is not that of 
the earlier writers. *So Captain Day is 
perfectly right when he says that the rags 
in present use in most. respects differ from 
those bearing the same name in the earlier 
works and in fact the whole system has 
undergone a gradual refinement until be- 
tween the ancient ard modern music there 
exists a difference as clearly marked and 
perceivable to even the most casual’ observ- 
er, as between the modern Anglican chant, 
and the ancient Gregorian tones. 
S, N. KaRNap, 
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Abbe’s discoveries and inventions opened 
up anew erain the department to which 
they “were devoted. But as a man his 
position was perhaps even a still higher one. 
His noble character, his marvellous modesty, 
his advocacy of justice in all circumstances, 
his opposition to every form of injustice, 
his undaunted love of truth, his unequalled 
disinterestedness, the unrivalled care he 
bestowed on those.employed under him, 
his extraordinarily active desire for the com- 
mon interest, his’ strong feeling of duty, 
in short, his L ‘igh but pracital idealism, all 
this formed a combination rarely found in 
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a single person, and which secures for him 
the genuine esteem of every lover of man- 
kind. A more harmonious union of kind- 
ness of heart, learning and business cpeety 
is hardly imaginable. 

Before Abbe entered upon his connection 
with .Zeiss, the production of the better 
class of magnifying instruments was the 
result of everlasting empiric endeavours, 
so tosay, Of a groping in semi-darkness. 
Only the fundamental laws of light were 
given; on the other hand fixed mathemati- 
cal formulas for the dimensions and curves 
of lenses were lacking. Abbe’s persever- 
ance succeeded in placing microscopic 
optics on a new foundation, that of the 
undulatory theory, and so infallibly that 

now every construction could be calculated 
beforehand and all random - Se 
tion became superfluous, 

: However, only after the invention of 
suitable kinds of glass, by Otto Schott, the 
firm was enabled to construct, in addition 
to microscopes, measuring instruments, 
photographic objectives, telescopes, pro- 
jecting apparatus, etc., in which the numer- 
ous’ new inventions and improvements of 
Abbe’s played: an important part. The 
whole of the works now occupy a space of 
about 34 acres, half of which is built ‘upon. 
When it is considered that in other industries 
on such a piece of ground not infrequently 
from’ 5000 to: 8000 workmen are employed, 
whereas here their number amounts to 
‘ between 2900 and 3400, it becomes evident 
from this fact alone that ample space is 
allotted to each workshop and that the 
duties of every one employed are thereby 
rendered miore pleasant.’ Nor should the 
height of the rooms, their cheating, ventila- 
tion, etc., regulated by the sanitary official 
of the university, be lost sight of. 

In.1875 Abbe became a member of the 
firm,..and six years later also Zeiss’s son 
’ Roderick was made a partner, but retired 
as such a year after the death of his father, 
which occurred towards the end of 1888, so 
that the establishment became the. sole 
property of the professor. Now this excellent 
man could manage the business to ‘his own 
liking and he created the ‘Karl Zeiss 
Stiftung’ to which, from a modest aversion 
to recognition and gratitude, he did not 
give his own name, but that of his deceased 
friend and partner. This social institution, 
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based on a philanthropic and enlightened 
sense of justice, surpasses all and any of 
the instances of employers’ genuine and 
comprehensive care for the workers’ that 
exists at the present time. It stands utterly 
alone as-a thoroughly organised, most 
beneficial foundation, worthy of being a 
pattern to others. 
Very shortly after the death of Karl Zeiss 

a super-annuation statute was passed: by - 
which legal claims were allowed for draw- 
ing high invalid, old-age, widow and orphan 
pensions, - the rates of which were even’ 
increased six or seven years ago. Every.. 
official, assistant, or workman, who enters 
the service of the Foundation before’ the 
completion of his fortieth year, obtains 
already after the lapse of five years a legal. | 
claim toa pension or annuity. The time. 
of service that entitles to this begins at the 
age of eighteen years completed. “The 
maximum monthly rates of retiring allow- 
ance amount after a five, ten, fifteen years’ 
service to 100,°126, 140 marks for workmen, 
to 120, 160, 200 marks for-foremen, clérks, 
and other assistants, and of these- rates the 
“invalid annuity ”: amounts, up to the 15th 
year of service, to 50 per cent -and after- . 
wards for every further year to I per cent 
additional, till with the goth year of service 
they reach the maximum of 75° per cent. 
The old-age pension .is attained already | 
after 30 years of service, in case, at thé same 
time, the 65th yéar has been reached. 
Only the person who, on entering the service 
of the firm, has passed his goth year, ‘is 
excluded from all claims to a pension. The 
pension to. which every widow who is not 
more than 20 years younger than her hus- 
band, is entitled nau she marries again, 


‘always amounts to 345 of the invalid rent 


drawn by the deceased, or which would 
have been allowed him in case he had. been 
invalided. Theclaim of surviving children 
to pension holds good until the completion 
of their rgth- year-and consists for each 
child of } of the amount of the’ invalid 
rent. But the joint total allowance of 
the survivors need not exceed ¢ of the 
claim to pension of the deceased. In case 
of emigration, a. payment of two. yearly 
amounts ‘of the pension settle the claim. 
A deprival-of civil rights entails the loss of 
the claim to pension. 

In 1892 Abbe’ s kindly disposition towards 
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his workpeople found renewed expression 


in the “labour regulations for the optical. 


workshop” which were passed after con- 
sultation with the operatives and which 
received the name of “ labour contract.” 
In this, on the one hand, the general obliga- 
tions resting on the workmen were reduced 
to what was indispensable for the interests 
of the establishment; on the other hand 
exact limits were drawn to the dispositional 
powers of the business management, -by 
which ‘dn’ arbitrary exploitation of the 
workman’s capacity was prevented. It was 
not only the duty of the operatives to work 
nine hours.a day, as the time then fixed, 
but to bé thus employed was their.good 
right, that is to say, the factory must supply 
work during that time on each day or 

- otherwise. pay -the full amount of ees 
down to the period of notice. 

’ Here we see’ the almost unexampled re- 
cognition of the principle, based upon the 
‘ethical nature of free industrial relations, 
that the employed’s opportunities for .work 
and for earning his wages may not arbitrarily 
be curtailed. For overtime and work 
supplied exceptionally on Sundays and holi- 
days an addition is made of 25 per cent 
‘on the wages reckoned by measure of time 
or on those for piece-work ; but 1o one can be 
compelled to perform such speczal labour. All 
rights. to the Jevying of fines were entirely 
relinquished ;-deductions can be made only 
for ‘culpable damage to the stock of. tools, 
and then merely when the person concerned, 
of eventually the court of: trade, recognises 

-the claim to deduction... 

‘It is easy to discover what were the.con- 
siderations thatinduced Abbe to make these 
regulations for the benefit of his employed. 
It was the only too well justified opinion 
that the laws applying to labour, as gener- 
ally prevailing, stand in need of improve- 
ment, since “the ,two parties concerned, 
namely employer and employed, are .treated 
very unequally by them.. Hence the firm 
constantly endeavoured to give their bene- 

“ficial measures a /egal basis which was to 
exclude every arbitrary alteration to the 
disadvantage of the employed and to secure 
their position as much as possible. The 
sentiments of Abbe and his fellow-workers 
in the business management constituted a 
guarantee for a continuance of these arrange- 
ments during their lifetime; but how if 
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their successors. should at one time be 
animated by different sentiments, or if the 
prosperity of the house should diminish and 
there should consequently be a lack of the 
means. required to satisfy the claims to pen- 
sions, etc? So as to obviate either of these 
possibilities, Abbe, with extraordinary self- 
rénunciation and devotion,. embarked on 
that most interesting and ideal economic 
experiment which forms the subject of the 
present article the “Zeiss-stiftung” with its 
“ statutes’ bordering on perfection, of which 
Professor Auerbach remarks, “Although 
any statutes, however perfect, cannot have 
the same effect as ideal personalities can, 
yet the former are decidedly to be preferred 
to any unforeseen fluctuations in subsequent 
personal capabilities and wishes.” The 
foundation is, therefore, a consolidation of 
Abbe’s radical recognition of the rights of 
labour .and a protection against any even- 
tual abolition of the principle on which it 
is based. - 

On the 1st of July.1891, therefore, Abbe 
changed his factory into an independent 
and inalienable “ foundation,” and his own 
position as proprietor into that of an 
appointed member of the business manage- 
ment. The statutes of the foundation, which 
contained all the principles and regulations 
by which the establishment was to be 
guided,. experienced in the course of the 
next five years various far-reaching improve- 
ments and were published in their final 


‘form on the occasion of .the half-century 


jubilee of the firm “Karl Zeiss” on the rst - 
of October 1896. The whole conduct of 
affairs. passed to the foundation for its own 
account. The Board of. Management 
(“Stiftungsverwaltung’’) is ‘the authority 
that looks after the representation of the 
foundation, the employment of its capital, 
and the supreme conduct of its affairs. 


‘With the scientific character of the under- 


taking and its relations to the University, it 
was natural that the grand-ducal education 


,department should be elected as the author- 


ity referred to. Only the business manage- 
ment of the firm is not subject to the Board, 
but is regulated by. the statutes of the 
foundation, so that there can be no question 
of any “state supervision.” Itis true, the 
Board has to superintend the correct work- 
ing of the statutes, but in the various 
branches of the management it is represented 
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by a “ Commissioner” who, although he is 
at the same time a state official, performs 
his functions independently of his govern- 
mental position, is paid by the foundatzon, and 
has exclusively to conform to the statutes: 
The State itself, or the government, can 
exert no manner of influence on the 
management, rior.is it responsible for the 
liabilities of the foundation. 

To the Foundation belong both the apigal 
workshop and the glass works, To the 
board of directors of each.of these-branches 
it.sends a delegate and a deputy of the latter. 
These men form:a sort of “personal union” 
which is adapted to prevent differences 
between the Board of Management and the 
Business Committee. 

The ' coniposition of these boards ha the 
sphere of ‘action. of’ their members, the 
precautionary measure with reference .to 
their. functions, the powers’ of the commis- 
sioner of the’ foundation, his relations 
towards the separate boards and. to the 
‘general -one~all this. and . everything 
elsé appears to be very thoroughly: and 
sensibly regulated by the’ statutes. “Any 
new branch of, business that may eventually 
be acquired or newly created by the founda- 
tion must be conducted on the same. prin- 
ciples as the older departments, which, on 
their part, must be continued:each independ: 
ently under its own firm -with their own 
property and working capital. 

The provisions by which the “legal 
position of the emploved are regulated, and 
which in an’eminent degree bear testimony 
to Abbe’s practical as well as humane aims 
. and.embody the principles that he had long 
_ since followed, have been referred to by 
hiiriself as the most irnportant part of thé 
statutes and as the outward conclusion of 
the work of his. whole life. 

.The statutes ensure the personal and Civic 
independence of the employed especially 
by accurately defining. their duties and 
services with reference to the firm, to the 
foundation and to the principals, while the 
condition is kept in. view that those rela- 
tions shall be confined merely to industrial 
‘and business matters. Accordingly, the 
appointments and promotions may not be 
influenced by any personal—that is nation- 
al, confessional or political— interests, -but 
exclusively by the performances, capacities 
and behaviour of the “hands”, and by a 
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consideration for the success for the under- 


.taking, Outside business hours no one-may 


be. hindered either directly or indirectly in 
the free exercise of any civil: or personal 
rights. Nor are the principals allowed : to 
restrict. the employed, either singly or 
jointly, | in the representation’ of their 
interests, as. long as no violations of the. 
labour contract or of the law are involved. 
Professor Auerbach expresses this as follows : 
“The employed is” (with the limitation 
just mentioned) “absolutely free to think, 
to do and to leave undone whatever he 
wishes, . . . All the obligations result-. 
ing from his relations as.a workman refer” 
exclusively to the performance of thé work. 
contracted for. _No other subordination or 
cosideration can be exacted by: the. manage: . 
ment from: the employed... . . i .They 
possess the right of ‘combination and of 
appointing committee. These have not 
only complete liberty of méeting ‘and con- 
sulting, they have: also the right, at their 
own request, to be heard in all matters.” 

Every workman or assistant of more than 
18 years of age has.a right to a leave -of 
absence of altogether twelve working days 
a year. To those. who receive leave of 
absence and aré over 20 years of age, after 
having been employed for at least one year, 
the fixed time wage for which they are 
engaged continues to be paid during six 
holidays a year. -Those of the employed 
who are called to honorary functions -(as 
jurors, etc.) must be granted leave of absence 
at any time for the performance of the 
duties connected with such functions, with 
a continuation of their wages or salaries, - 
unless they receive adequate compensation 
froin public funds. The fixed wages are also 

paid for the legal festival days occurring 
dcibe the working week, since the cessation 
of labour takes place. without the will--of 
the. workman. According to the statutes, 
the additional wages fixed in the working 
regulations at 25 -per cent for overtime or 
heliday work as per agreement, are looked 
upon as a minimum. In the'fixing of a high’ 
additional payment a guarantee is. given 
that the management shall demand. ‘such 
supplementary work only in really uigent 
cases, 

Of great importance are’ the instructions 
by which a lowering of the rate to which 
the wages: have risen is prevented for. ever, 
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A fixed rate of.salary or wagés drawn for a 
whole year may not be decreased even 
- when, in consequence of slackness of. busi- 
ness, the working day should be permanent- 
ly or temporarily shortened. It must neces- 
sarily be a résult of this regulation that 
great caution is used in raising the wages, 
as a’ mistake in’ this respect could not be 
rectified and might do great harm to, the 
undertaking. 

_.As a corrective to this caution. Abbe has 
introduced’.a system of profit-sharing. 
.was arranged that the .share for all .the 
employed Should be relatively equal in 
proportion to their wages or salaries and 


It 


that every one of the staff should be entitl-. 


ed -to a bonus,, Only the members. of 
the ‘business. management are excluded from 
this provision, so as to protect them, against. 
the suspicion that they might seek to fix the 
fluctuating dividend at the expense of the 
fixed rates. When Abbe was occupied with a 
final drawing-up of the statutes of the founda- 
tion, he perceived, as he writes: “to my 
surprise, that quite unconsciously I had 
become an_adherent of the 
profit-sharing. 


principle of, 
For it turned out that my 


maxims for the regulation of the interests of, 
the employed could only be realised when, 
their incomé: was, in -a well-ordered form,’ 


made dependent,.to a certain extent, on, the” 
actual, net profits of the. undertaking at any- 


special time, and thus changed into a shar- 
ing of profits”, ‘This principle, therefore, | 


inthe concerns of the “Zeiss-Stiftung’”’ has. 


the twofold advantage that, 


of wages, and that with a prosperous course 
of business it secures to them specially good 
earnings. : 

Of -.far- reaching influence are the disposi- 
tions ds to the dismissal of workmen. In 
the field of the rights of labour they form an 
absolutely new principle. | 


- In the first place nothing less is involved, ° 


in this respect, than the fact that workmen 
entitled to. annuities on account of di- 
minished capacity for work without their 
fault, can only be dismissed with a grant of 
the. statutory pension or annuity. Jformer- 
ly the firm, like every other one, had the 
right of optionally dismissing any workman: 
not yet invalided after a two weeks’ notice, 
and the men owed it only to the probity of 


in bad times, 
it: protects the employed against a lowering . 


the chief that this was not done and that 


retiring allowance. 


int 


they therefore did not lose their claim:to a 
The provisions ‘of: the 
“Zeiss Foundation” render it ‘impossible 
that for the future the staff should entirely 
be dependent on the conscientiousness of 


-the business management, and it was only by 


this that the statutes regulating the pensions 
became a legal instrument for securing the 
claims involved. Hence the possibility is 
expressly excluded—which in fact is already 
insured by the want of interest on the part 
of the business management—that any 
employed who has become a burden should 
be dismissed merely to escape the duty of 
having to ‘pension him, afterwards. 
Secondly, we find here the so-called 
“compensation for dismissal” which forms 
the culmination of the novel measures in- 


vented by Abbe for the benefit of the 
employed. It is a recognised drawback‘of 
the free labour-contract terminable by 


notice that it enables the employer at. any. 
time, according to the momentary business 
conjuctures, to engage an ‘optional number 
of workmen, and aftera longer or shorter 
term to dismiss them again, without any 
further consideration for their future fate or 
any-further, obligation than that of paying 


. them their wages after the measure of the 
‘work performed. 
true, the Zeiss and Schott.-firms, in recogni- 


In contrast to this, it is 


- tidn’ 6f a larger measure of' moral duty, had 


at all times followed’ the business policy of 
not éngaging regularly more workmen than 
may, presumably be permanently employed. 
But so as to insure as much as possible a 
continuation of this humane business policy 
for all times, an’ arrangement*hitherto en- 
tirely unknown in general practice has been 
adopted: which seems calculated actively to 
prevent the occurrence of. any grievances in 
connection with the enterprises of the 
foundation ; and this is the “compensation for 
dismissal”. All officials, assistants, and 
“workmen, who have entered into a contract 
terminable by notice, have, in the event of 
a cessation of their official duties, the occa- 
sion of which has not been brought about 
by themselves, the legal right of claiming 

a single payment of a considerable compen- 
sation in money. | By this it is intended not 
only to render it easier for those dismissed 
to wait for, and seek, other opportunities of 
work, but also to restrain as much as 
possible the merely temporary appointment 
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of an increased number of workers. The 
compensation for retirement is in each case 
to be computed to be at'the very least the 
amount of a half-year’s wages or salary. 
‘For those of the staff who have obtained 
the reversion of a pension it may not 
amount to more than the total of an 
invalid pension that can be claimed for.a 
period of equal to a quarter. of the previous 
time of service for which credit can. be 
given. If such a compensation were intro- 
duced generally, it would constitute an 
excellent remedy against unemployed men 
and against an increase of the proletariat. 
Since the 1st, of April 1903 the compensa- 
tion has been granted ‘after even half a 
year’s service, but naturally to a smaller 
amount. Ifmay be, and has at times been, - 
as high as two years’ salary. : 
’ For special’services of any kind, such as 
proposals for improvements, inventions, etc., 
equitable shares in the profits accruing from. 
them are awarded. This regulation is fre- 
quently taken advantage of by the employed. 
In order to - place: the foundation in a 
position suitable for carrying out its extensive 
obligations towards the staff with regard to 
the rights of property, and for meeting its 
liabilities and. expenses for the public good,. 
(a large part of the profits being devoted to, 
the latter end),: the statutes make provision. | 
for a very considerable , reserve fund. which. 
is accumulated from the surplus produced by 
the annual profits, and from other sources. 
Hitherto we have left unmentioned the 
following less important but still valuable. 
beneficent institutions, namely—the factory, 
savings-bank, presentations on the’occasion ' 
of marriages or jubilees, evening schools, free. 
dinners: to’ the young, regular medical- 
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examination, and a gratis bathing establish+ 
ment. 


The latest step in advance taken by the’ 
“Zeiss-Stiftung” for the social benefit of its 
staff was the introduction of the eight hours’ 
working-day which came into operation on 
April 1st, 1906. During the first year—as a 
provisional experiment—the time-work of 
the labourers engaged by contract rose, as 
compared with that of the previous year, by 
16 per cent, their hourly wages by 7 to 12 
pfennig. The days’ work, formerly 9 x r00, 
now amounted to 8 x'116 (=928). The. 
introduction of overtime work is permissible — 
only in quite exceptional cases and must be 
adequately paid for: on the other handa 
shortening of the daily working time is 
allowed only in quite special circumstances ; 
when it does take place, the full-time wages 
must continue to be paid. 


When establishing his foundation, Abbe, | 
however, did not think only of his staff but 
also of science and of Jena, which are both 
closely connected with the Zeiss enterprise, 
science holding, as it ee position of - 
god-father, and the town tha of the melieu. 
Consequently, the Foundation has, up to 
the present, spent no less than 2 million 
mark for the University (erection and main- 


ténance of scientific institutes, laboratories, 


¥ 


“etc.),;over a million mark on} the splendid 


“Volkshaus” (Peoplé’s: Palace). with its big 
library, physical museum,'spagious reading 
halls, .etc., and‘nearly halfa million mark 
in creating a Kindergarten, a Children’s 
Home, a seismographic station, a grand 
public. park,’and other humanitarian insti- 
tutions. eta? 
Lreopotp KaTscHer. 








"MOHAMED AND.THE QUR'AN 


’ ‘TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN oF Dr. WEIL’s ISLAMITISCHEN VOLKER, 


By Mr. S. Kiupa Buxusnu, M.A., B.c.L. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law; |: i 
Caucurtra University Lecturer my History or IsLam. - Pfs 


1. Mohamed and the Arabs of his time. 
"TO understand the JZuslims, whose his, 
tory we have undertaken to write, we 
must cast a rapid glance at the politi-. 


cal and intellectual condition of Arabia, 
the home: of. the Prophet AZohamed, the 
founder of Islam, and also briefly explain. 
how the new faith andthe new kingdom. 
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arose, and hea within a short time they grew - 


into a vast and tremendous power which 
they eventually became. © - 

In matters religious’and political Arabia 
in the’ sixth century was the theatre of the 
wildest confusion. In ‘the south the: Jews 
and the Christians fought for supremacy. 
Several of the eastern provinces 
under the yoke of the 
a portion ‘of the north‘ acknowledged 
Byzantine sway. 

In Central Arabia. alone did the Beduins 
maintain their ancient freedom ; but, divided 


the 


as they were into numerous tribes, they not: 
infrequently fought among themselves to 


the death. 

‘No less unhappy was the esuditien: of 
their religion. By close contact - with 
‘Judaism and Christianity many tribes had 
accepted the Jewish and Christian faiths. 

Detached as. they were, the  inha- 
bitants of Central ‘Arabia alone remained 
loyal to their old idols, Of these idols —in 
the shape of men and animals—some were 
the objects of veneration of this, and some 
of that tribe. Sdine- 4fibes, again, worshipped 
the sun; somé the moon; some other 
heavenly bodies, and some drifted away 
towards the religion of the magzans. Nor 
were the traces of hero-worship, thé cult’ of 
tree and stone, entirely absent among the 
‘Arabs.> 
- In the life: of the’ Beduins ° religion, as a 
rule, filled a very insignificant position, and it 
was not against a real, genuine attachment 
to an old time- honoured faith that Islam 
had to struggle, | but against ‘religious 
indifference, scepticism and gross selfishness. 
' At the time of Mohamed idol-worship 
was already nearing its fall. Arab thinkers 
and Arab poets regarded the idols as worth- 
less, powerless things. Even belief in the 
world to come was not - unknown in Arabia 
prior to Mohamed, but its wide-spread 
diffusion was doubtless due to Islam. 

Jfekiw with its old’ Temple, the: Ka’bah, 
was the central point of Arabian idolatry. 
There were lodged the “idols of the: various 
tribes, and to 
pilgrimage. Sacred, indeed, was the season 
of pilgrimage. Then did strife cease and 
then did peace reign om earth. Then were 
life and property held in perfect security. 
Hence, in the fair and in the markets 


the barques of commerce rode on a full tide. . 


7 


were’ 
Persians; while’ 


‘it'. was. made the annual: 
‘against the wishes of her father. 
‘upon his circumstances improved: and his 


“of petty cares and sordid troubles; 
‘could ‘devote freely his 
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‘On the entire population of the Arabian: 


Peninsula the chiefs of. the town of Afekka, the 
holders of the spiritual offices, exercised a 
profoundly powerful influence,’ for in 
their hands lay the fixing of a- portion ‘of 
the sacred: months’ on which depended 
the security of commerce on.the one hand, 
the outbreak or cessation of hostilities on 
the other.*- Is. it-any wonder then that the 
Mekkan aristocracy should keenly combat the 
new faith--still far removed from success ; 
for the overthrow of the old meant to them 
total loss of their lucrative rights and 
privileges. 

. Mohamed himself :belonged to the tribe 
which constituted the Mekkan aristocracy.: 
His own branch, however, had become poor, 


and so’ great was its. poverty that on his 


birth (April 571 A.D.) his mother Aména 
could only with difficulty keep a nurse for 
him. According to some report his father 
Abdullah had predeceased. him; according 
to others he died some weeks after, 

For several years M/ohamed is said to 
have lived with his nurse among the 
Beduins. On coming back to his mother he 
made a journey with her to Medina—her 
native town. On the return journey she died, 
and the orphan was taken charge of by his 
grandfather, :Abdul .-Muttalib, who also 
died after two years. Mohamed then 
lived with his» uncle Abu Taltb, ‘who was 
too poor to, keep him. : The young 
orphan, therefore, was soon “compelled to 
earn his livelihood by- tending sheep, an 
occupation which only the needy. and the 
indigent took to; while the well-to-do 
inhabitants of Mekka-carried on commerce, 
and for the sale of their wares and products 
their caravans wandered to Abyssinia, South 
Arabia, Syria, Egypt and Persia. Mohamed 
is said to have been to: Syria as a camel 
driver, but the account, highly coloured as 
it 1s, scarcely deserves credit, 

But it is on solid historic ground that 
he appears at the age of five and twenty, 
in the service of Khadzjah, a rich widow, 
making a commercial journey to South 
Arabia on her behalf. He married her 
There- 


prospects brightened up. He was relieved 
and 
latent, 
* [Muir's life of Mohamed, Vol, I, cevi. Tr.J’, 


we 
week 


dormant .. ° 


ERAr 
powers to matfers spiritual.” 


but with little’ success: 
more and more into solitude, and ina 
cave in the neighbourhood of Mekka, he 
spent, at times, many weeks together in- 
religious contemplation. 

In education Mohamed was very deficient ; 
infact ‘his education was neglected. - Jn 
his time, there was very 
Arabia at all. 
blossom, to, the negléct of everything else. 
- Despite his great oratorical gifts Mohamed. 
had very little‘taste for poetry. The art ‘of 
‘writing was very little if at all cultivated, 
and it is doubtful, if Mohamed, ‘in later 
years, acquired it. His knowledge of Judaism 
and Christianity was received from oral 
report, perhaps. fromia cousin of. 
wife who belonged to the group which had 
renounced idolatry before Islam, but which 
unsuccessfully sought satisfaction in either 
of the’ two religions.” 

Influenced by him [the cousin of his wile 
Mohavied eagerly pondered upon, God ; upon 
the life beyond: the grave; upon the revela-, 
tion of divine truth, and strove, ‘with. the; . 
aid of ‘the religious systems known. to’- ‘him, 
by. oral information, ‘to fashion” a, new. 
religion suited ‘to the Arabs.," - 3. | 

.The -furdamental . bases .of the new, 
religion were: the’ subsistenée of.one God. 
and’ one only; revelation, of’ God through, 
the . Prophet: who,: though “distinguished, 
from other men by prophetic’ mission, was. 
yet a man of like passion ‘with: them; 
belief in a. life to’ come, where virtue will 
receive its reward and vice its punishment. 

But according to Moliamed the new -dis- 
pentation was nothing: moré or less ‘than 
the one already announced by , Ibrahim, 
whom the Bible and the- Arab tradition 
alike regarded. as the progenitor of the 
Arabs. 

He recognised Moses and Christ 7 as great 
Prophets whose teachings were obscured'and 
dalsified. :by their ‘followers. Therefore: the: 
‘laws and ritual of the Old Testament which 
“were unsuited ‘to.the ‘Arabs and. those. dog- 
mas of the new which bordered on’ poly- 
theism, -were to be rejected. 

Having arrived at this conclusion Moha- 
-med, with his pious ‘disposition, lively ima- 
gination, neryous physical constitution, in the 


He still con- - 
tinued to carry on commerce fora while | 
Gradually he 


withdrew from commercial activity, retired. 


little culture in. 
Only poetry stood in full 


his, 


Mohamed 
assured, of -pfotection : from 
_persisted in.the new. religion; for the honour 
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quiet, calm of a contemplative life, might - 
easily have led himself into the beliet that 
he was a Prophet inspired by God. 

Both Eastern and, Western research 
alike point to the fact that Mohamed was 
subject to epileptic fits but the superstition 
of his age regarded . him as one possessed 
of an evil spirit. At ‘first he regarded himself, 
as such, but the belief grew in him that an, 


-evil spirit could-have no power over a pure 


soul devoted to God such as his’ was. The 
demons, then, were transformed into angels 
whom he saw alike: in dreams and while. 
awake. a ; 

To the Supernatural Communion with the ~ 
angels did he ascribé that unconsciousness 
which: followed - continuous, violent mental 
strain. | ae 

-In the first years’ of his prophetic ¢ career 
at least, Mohamed firmly-believed in his 
mission to.preach a new religion, or rather | 
to restore the religion of Ibrahim in its: 
original purity, It was this unshaken belief, 
indeed, which gave him, despite his wavering 
character ‘and visionary -temper, the 
necessary strength and endurance to. bear . 
all the insults. and.to silently suffer all the 
injuries which, his opponents, for many years, 
heaped upon. ‘him. > 
; In: the begining Mihevied. must have been 
satisfied | with delivering . his’ revelation to 
his nearest ‘relatives and trusted friends, 
Among the former - Abu, Bakr, fills- the first 
place ; among the latter = his. younger cousin 
Ali, -Both,, as ‘Caliphs, Jater : filled) a 
distinguished position” in the history, of 
Islam.: The great mass of | the Mekkans, 
his uncle not excepted, refused to listen 
to him. - By his. anxiety and sympathy for . 
the .. “poor: and the. weak. ; ;.by, his vigorous 
invectives against the avarice, the _ pride, 
the ‘superciliousness of the Mekkanaristo- 
cracy, he gradually. won a number’ of 
convertsfrom men in humbler stations in life, 
The distinguished ‘Mekkans who. tolerated 
hiny.-at first gradually. perceived --the 
‘danger which threatened: them. "No longer | 


“content, therefore, | -with ‘merely ridiculing 
or despising - him as, a: sgoth-sayer or a 


sorcerer, they set -him down. as a liar, and 
persecuted him ‘as a corrupter of religion; 
and’ his influential ‘converts, 
their: family,” 


ofthe, tribe was of greater moment than 


* 
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faith in the idols—though protection only 
extended to cases of gross. ill-treatment. 
Slaves, freedmen, and others -who were 
without protection, were reduced to the 
necessity of either renouncing their new 
faith or abandoning their old home. - 

Abyssinia was the country fixed for emi- 

gration. ‘There, under. Christian rule, they 
éould expect the best: protection against 
. idol worship. : 
. Mohamed, however, continued his attack 
‘against idolatry and the denial ofa future 
life, and sought to effect his purpose by 
vivid, thrilling, telling descriptions, of the 
terrors of hell and the joys of paradise. 
’ He further threatened the irreligious town 
with its approaching doom, and related how 
God had destroyed the older ones and 
their inhabitants for their sins and their 
disbelief. When he referred to the history 
of the earlier prophets the Arabs demanded 
miracles of’ him ‘such as had been worked 
by the prophets of yore. To this JJ/ohamed 
could offer no other answer than this, that 
the greatest miracle was his revelation, and 
that God, in -his' mercy, Jeft open to them 
this one pretext, because He knew that, like 
the hardened sinners before, they would not 
believe. 

Then followed for Mohamed a period 
of deep dejection and profound despair: 
The darkness thickened and the shadows 
of despair began to’ gather around him. 
He went indeed to the extent of making 
a compromise with. his persecutors. He 
acknowledged their, idols’ as intermediaries 
between man and Allah. But he soon 
perceived his error. He, took courage; 
he recalled the concession ; and he declared 
it to have been the suggestion of Satan. 

‘Owing to his constant asperity’ the 
number of his opponents increased day’ 
by day, and their attitude became. more 
and more insulting and ‘hostile. . His power, 
however, about this time received a 
sudden accession of strength by two con- 
versions which were an ample set off for muclr 
apostacy. The ‘one was that of Hamza, 
Called, for his courage, the lion of God s 
and’ the other ‘was that of Omar, later on 
the second Caliph, the stoutest support of 
islam, and “the ‘most splendid character’ 
among the companions‘of the prophet.’ 


In Hamza (an “uncle of! Mohamed) was. 
twakened the ‘feelings of“ compassion and- 


‘succeed in getting the ban rémoved. 
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family honour.’ He ‘acknowledged’ Islam 
in order that: he might be able all the more: 
effectively to appearas the protector of his: 
deeply injured nephew. ° “ae 
Omar passed for one of thé most_ violent. 
opponents of JAfohamed, and is even said to. 
have designed to kill him when -he-suddenly: 
found that his own'sister and her husband. 
had accepted the teachings of the prophet. 
He rushed ‘into their housé and assaulted: 
them. But he soon. repented’ of his’ 
tashness, read the piece of the Qur'an’ 
which he found with them, and was, as 
Muslims assert, so impressed ‘by its 
noble diction and lofty contents, that he. 
forthwith repaired to Mohamed, ackno- 
ledged him as the prophet of: God, and 
even compelled: him, under his own and 
that of Haniza’s protection, to visit the 
Temple which: he had no longer ventured to” 
enter. These conversions and their conse-. 
quences‘ tended only further to embitter his 
opponents against him. It was not long- 
before they mutually pledged themselves to 
to put -Afohamed ‘and -his family’ under a: 
ban. en eae Me, Sa ae | FEN Ge 
Thus outlawed, they retired to’a ravine. 
in the chief' valley, and lived there in dire: 
affliction, as they could obtain -provisions- 
only from a great distance or through friends. 
secretly. For two years, at the very: least, 
did this state of affairs last, and. not without: 
difficulty, did the friends of Mohamed 
His 
supporters, at, this time, were not. very’ 
numerous, and probably Jfohamed-did not 
then appear to be very dangeyous to his 
opponents, The least effort on their part, 
would have crushed him. His position in: 
his native town could not have-been very. ° 
cheerful, for shortly after he left for Tazf,: 
in the hopes of finding among its ‘in-: 
habitants a friendly reception and a willing: 
ear for Islam. es a. : 
Taif lies east of Mekka.* 
tions he was deceived, and deceived. 
grievously: On -his return to JAekhai 
he felt all the more sad -and depressed- 
for both Khadzjah who was unfailing in her 
encouragement, and his uncle Abu. Talib,’ 
who was heroic in his support, were shortly- 
torn away from him by the all-destroying: 
hand of-death. © © Pot, 
Things looked bleak and dreary. Not’ 
“#° Muir's Life of Mohamed; Vol, 11, pp. 207, : 


In his expecta-" 
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until ‘the ‘11th year of his mission and: 
fifty-first of his life did affairs take 
a happy turn for him and his religion, 
by the conversion of some pilgrims from 
Yathrib, the town . later’ on chosen by 
Mohamed for his residence and subsequently, 
called Medina, the converts spread the 
new teachings in their native town. Ti the 
following year they came tothe annual fair 
in larger numbers. In the third year, when 
Islam had’ made still greater progress with 
them, they invited Mohamed to ‘come over 
to them and swore'protection to him. The 
speedy attachment of the Medinites to 
Mohamed is to be explained, firstly, by the 
fact that his mother came from Medina and 
her people considered the duty of protecting 
him as a point of honour; ther, by close 
contact .with the Jewish - tribes settled 
among them, and who expected their 
Messiah, the Medinites were long prepared 
for .a new, prophet. Finally, the town of 
Medina, jealous of the importance of Mekka, 
looked eagerly forward to position and 
distinction through JZohamed and his reli- 
gion. Mohamed sent his followers on in 
advance to Medina. Some months after, he 
along with 4bu Bakr. fled secretly from 
Mekka. We feared probably detention or 
ill-treatment on the way. 

With this emigration, called the Hesirah 
in Arabic, begins the JJohamedan era. A\l- 
though the real emigration took place in 
September 622 A.D., the Mohammedan era 
dates from the 16th of July—the first day 
of the then Arab year. 

On his arrival in Medina Mohamed’s first 
care was to provide a new home for the 
emigrants who had come with him and 
beforehim. He, on that account, established 
a brotherhood involving, even to the exclu- 
sion of blood relations, the right of mutual 
inheritance. He soon settled the rules of 
worship, and built a mosque, in which was 
performed a short prayer five times a day. 


Mohamed, in the first period of his residence - 


at Medzna, tried, by all manner of conces- 
sions, to win over the Jews settled there. 

_ For, instance he fixed the Kiblah to- 
wards Jerusalem (the side to which one turn-. 
ed his face at prayer). He appointed the 
roth day of the first month as a day of 
fast, and gave permission to the converts 
to observe the sabbath. But when he failed 
in his hopes, for the Jews expected a Messiah 
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of the. family of David, he became ~ their 
bitterest enemy. Later he fixed the Kzblah 
towards Mekka, appointed the month of © 
Ramadhan as the month of fast, and Friday as 

the day of rest. The most important measure 

of Mohamed, in the first year of the emi- 

gration, was ‘the sanction which he gave ‘in 

the name. of God to war against the infidel. 

Finally he enjoined it as ,a religious duty. 

Fighting the enemy became the most 

splendid of virtues. To those slain -in 

battle he promised the joys of paradise, to 

those who shirked or evaded it he, by divine 

decree, threatened an ignominious death, 

The first campaigns of Mohamed when he | 
could scarcely put zoo men in the -field, 
were really no more than predatory expedi-. 
tions, directed against the Mekkan caravans’ 
-which, in their commercial journeys, passed ~ 
through the neighbourhood of Medina, 
The paucity of numbers was. due’ to the 
fact that the majority of the Medinites were © 
still unconverted, and, though pledged to. 
protect Mohamed, were under no obligation 
to join him in offensive warfares. 

The ‘Mekkans, indeed, were careful’ 
enough. They either sent their caravans 
with a strong escort, or took a circuitous 
route to Syria. To take them by surprise, 
he organised a predatory expedition during 
one of the. holy months in which the 
Arabs enjoyed perfect peace. The circums- 
tances of these expeditions are very signi- 
ficant of the character of Mohamed and 
his revelations at this period. We notice, 
here, as we do in his acceptance of the 
Pre-Islamic belief in the intermediary 
character of the idols, a.certain want of - 
definite principle and the beginning ofa 
series of acts, committed or approved, for 
the sole purpose of chastising the Heathens 
and intercepting their, commerce—acts 
which without reference to ‘a . severe 
ethical code, must be disapproved and 
condemned.* 

Mohamed sent for his brother-in-law 
Abdullah,- handed over to him a piece of 
writing, under seal, and directed him to 
set out for South Arabia with twelve 
companions to carry out the orders con- 
tained in the sealed cover. He further 
directed him to abstain from reading the 

* [The translator does not subscribe to this view. 


He is afraid that Dr. Weil is here carried away by 
prejudices shared by Christian writers. ] 
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contents until the 3rd day of his departure. 
Abdullah ‘obeyed. On the third day he 
broke open the seal, and found only the 
following words: Proceed with thy com- 
panions to the valley of Nakhlah (south 
east of Arabia) and. lie in wait for the 
Mekkan caravan. Abdullah naturally inter- 
preted these words to mean that he was 


to attack the caravan. He did-so and 
successfully. 

Two men were’ taken captive. One 
was slain. Abdullah brought the whole 


cargo as booty to Medina. To put an end 
to all discussion with Abdullah on the 
subject of predatory expeditions, undertaken 
ina holy month, AZohamed brought forth a 
revelation. _ 
« To heave off responsibility from his 
-shoulders he had given an ambiguous 
message. But when the Muslims of Medina 
waxed indignant and blamed him for. the 
~desecration_of the holy month, he disavowed 
the action of Abdullah and contended that he 
had overstepped his instructions, and that he 
had never, as a matter of fact, ordered him 
to attack the caravan in the holy month. 
* When he saw, however, that he was never- 
theless, regarded as the author of that 
wanton wrong he withdrew from the 
Mekkans the security enjoyed by them, 
for purposes of commerce in the four 
holy months. The Quranic verses were 
revealed in which war against the infidel 
was declared lawful at all tzmes, because to 
their many sins they had added one other, 
and that was the sin of expelling the 
- Prophet from his home. : 
“ We could not have acquitted Mohamed 
of the guilt of spilling blood on the occasion 
of the attack on this caravan even if his 
’ biographers had not reported many other 
assassinations recommended; nay, even 
regarded as meritorious by him—assassina- 
‘tions of women, not excepted. 
’ Even before his flight to Afedina Mohamed 
‘had fallen from the path of truth and 
rectitude.* 
. To cite only one instance—he related the 
whole history of the prophets of the Old 
and New Testaments embellished by much 
Judaic and Christian fables and legend, and 
- asserted that the angel Gabriel had revealed 
them to him. 


'* [The translator must express his dissent from 
this view of the learned author,] ; 


This the Mekkans discredited and, not 
without reason, ascribed his knowledge of 
matters scriptural to his intercourse with 
foreigners versed in the scriptures. _ 

' The first encounter between the Mekkans 

and the Mohamedaus took place in the 
secorid year of the Hejzrah at Dudr, a 
station well-supplied with water, between 
Mekka and Medina. With an army of over 
three hundred men JZohamed had started 
to attack and to plunder the rich Mekkan 
caravan on its way home from Syria. 

Abu Sufyan, the leader of the caravan, 
got wind of the design. He sent a messenger 
to Mekka summoning his compatriots to 
the defence of their property. Before the 
arrival of the summoned aid, some goo 
strong, Abu Sufyan, who knew that Mohamed 
was lying in wait at Badr, managed to 
avoid that place-by taking the route along 
the sea coast.’ Assoon as the news of the 
safety of the caravan reached the MWekkan 
camp, a portion of the men who had only 
taken up arms out of fear of losing their 
property, showed a desire to return home. 
Others—bitter enemies of the Prophet — and 
men fond of war, resolved to proceed to 
Badr. This decision was adopted —though 
many persisted in their refusal and returned 
home. In the camp of the Prophet a similar 
indecision prevailed. There was the pros- 
pect of the booty, but it was nota very 
bright one’ in a battle against overwhelm- 
ing odds. But no less powerful was the 
consideration that if they failed to deala 
blow in the interest of the new faith they 
would be labelled as cowards. : 

Thus they came toa bloody encounter 
in which the Medzzites, trained in war and 
contemptuous of death, won a victory over 
the effeminate J/Zekkan traders and carried 
off a rich booty. Afohamed himself remained 
far away from the actual fight. In a hut 
he unceasingly prayed until he sank ex- 
hausted. On regaining consciousness he 
announced victory to his men through the 
help of heavenly troops. This first military 
success led to the rapid growth of Islanz, 
To the poor community, arms, horses, camels 
captured in war, asalso a fair sum of money 
received in exchange for captives, meant 
anaccession of fresh strength. This military 
triumph increased their confidence, multi- 
plied their numbers, and cheered them on 
to a path of further glory. The first victim 


. Mohamed hiniself was 
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of the victorious ‘troops: was the Jewish 
tribe of Katuuka. It was ‘compelled to 
surrender, and would probably have béen 
completely annihilated, had not -Abdullah; 
the Son of Uba7, the chief of the Khusrajites, 
assisted them.“ in. their retreat.* Their 
belongings, however, fell entirely into the 
hands of’ the Muslims. About this time, 
indeed, took-place the murders of several 
men, dangerous or odious to Islam. 

Thus a reign of terror was ‘established by 
men ori the side of the Prophet. .The result 
was that all individual opposition was 
crushed, and the weak sought safety in the 
bosom ‘of Islam. The Mekkans, in_ the 
meantime, were not idle or inactive. . Their 
interest as’ well as their honour called for 
vengeance for. the defeat at. Badr. To 
reconnoitre and to make alliance with men 
hostile to Mohamed, Abu, Sufyan before 
the .end of the second yeat of the ‘Hejirah, 
had already made an excursion right up .to 
the neighbourhood of. Medina. In the 
following year (625 -A. D.) he set out at the 
head of ‘some 3000 men for Medina, and 
pitched his camp to the east of the town. 
Informed by ‘friendly Arabs, of the move- 
ments of the A7ekkans, Mohamed decided to 
confine himself to the defence of the town: 
But ‘his fanatical followers declaring this 
as a ‘piecé of cowardice, he was compelled 
to march out with some 2000 men. Of these 
well-nigh a third, under the leadership of 
Abdillah, mentioned already, who hated in 
his heart both Aohamed and Islam, returned 
to Medina: “At Ohod, North of Medina, the 
Muslims, in “spite of their small number, 
successfully beat the M@ekkans, until the 
archers, who were to repel the cavalry of 
the enemy, forsook the place assigned. to 
them. The brave ‘Khalid, leading the 
Mekkan cavalry, thus found ‘an opportunity 
of attacking - the énemy from the rear. A 
dreadful panic ‘took- possession of the 
faithful and they took to flight: 
‘wounded and he 
fainted dway. The report that he was 
dead ‘caused still further havoc among his 
troops. A ‘trusted follower, — recog- 
nizing him by his eye; for he was covered 
with a coat-of mail, a helmet,-a visor, 
brought him toa place of safety. 

* The Khazrajites were an Arab tribe settled’in 


Medina. The tribe of Kainuka were the alle of the 
Khazraijites. - - 
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Fhe Mekkans, i in the edawhile: believing 
the rumour of his death, did not worry 
themselves any further. “Satisfied with their 
achievement they wended their way home-° 
ward. Only when the battle had ended and 
probably a portion of the army was already 
on its homeward march did Abu Sufyan 
learn that J/ohamed was still alive. He 
decided, in thé following year, to: attack, 
him afresh, 

To show that he was.in no. way dis-spirit- 
ed Mohamed pursued the enemy, for some 
miles, the day afterthe battle, in which hé 
lost seventy men, his uncle among them, 


whose corpse, along with those of the others, a 


was horribly mutilated. - 

. To the defeat‘at Ohod, which lowered the ° 
reputation of Mohamed to the same extent - 
as.the victory at Badr had raised it, 
might add some other failures, but they’ 
were’ insignificant predatory expeditions . 
which need not detain us. | 

For the loss suffered at Ohod the only 
set-off that Mohamed could offer to’ his 
followers was the expulsion of the Jews of 
the'tribe of Nadir in the 4th year of the - 
Hejirah. The Jews capitulated and emigrat- 
ed. AZohamed declared their property’ as his, 
since it was not acquired in war, and divi- 
ded it among the poor Mekkan refugees. 
Towards the end of the year (4th year of the 
Hejirah) he again advanced to Badr witha 
fairly-strong army, to show that he utterly 
disregarded the threat of leading a “fresh 
attack against him held out by Abu Sufyan 
after the battle of Ohod. “he Mekkans were 
not prepared and had indeed no intention 
of fighting. 

Towards the end of the 5th year (beginning 
of 627 A.D.,) the Mckkans started for Medina 
a second time, under the leadership of 
Abu Sufyan. ‘They were 10,000 strang—the - 
Mekkans and their allies of the Beduiin 
tribes. -The.AZedinites were depressed, They 
could scarcely “put 3,000° men in the field, 
and they further apprehended. an attack 
from the Jewish tribe of Kuraizah, This 
time JZohaméd decided not to meet the 
enemy in the open field, but only to defend 
the town. - As soon as he was informed of 
the approach of. the hostile army, upon 
the advice of a Persian, he caused.a ditch to. 
be dug. Inexperienced, asthe ‘Arabs vere, 
in the art of laying” a siege — this defensive, 
method (however ° imperfect). was, ‘iiidéed,’ 


we - 
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enough to prevent a wholesale attack. But 
the Mekkans were further hampered by a 
tempest that broke out and the dissension 
that arose among their allies. The result 
was a retreat. They -returned home dis- 
appointed and unsuccessful. : 
‘Though the siege of Medina inflicted but 
‘dittle material loss—still it affected, as did 
the battle at Ohed, the reputation of Mohamed 
asa warrior and a Prophet, because contrary 
to all the established and cherished tradi- 
tions of the Arabs, instead of giving battle 
to the enemy, he took shelter behind the wall 
and the rampart. a 
Once again did AZohamed direct his atten- 
tion towards the Jews whohad been meddl- 
ing with the A/ekkans, and he compelled 
them to surrender, 8 
The Jews, the Banu Kuraizah, already 
mentioned, had been the allies of the Ausztes 
(the second great Arab tribe settled in 
‘Medina), andhad hoped to secure, through 
their intervention, as favourable terms as 
did the Bazu Kainuka through the interven- 
tion of Abdullah. But unfortunately the 
chief of the Ausztes had been wounded during 
the siege of Medina, and when dohamed 
summoned him to. act as an arbitrator he 
condemned men* to death and women: and 
children to slavery. This expedition was 
followed by, several others against the 
hostile Beduwzn tribes... These, indeed, gradu- 
ally and insensibly effaced the unfavourable 
impression created by the siege of Medina, 
and towards the end of the 6th year of. the 
Hejivah: Mohamed resolved, with his friends 
and allies, to make a pilgrimage to Mekka., 
Having announced his: intention solemnly 
and in the name ef God, he had no. alterna- 
tive but to undertake the pilgrimage. He 
had a small following. The Arab’. account 
xes it between 7to I400 men. But what 
e relied on most was the reluctance of the 
rabs to shed blood in a holy: month—al- 
though he himself did not hesitate to do so. 
He stopped on the frontier of the holy terri- 
tory when he found the Mefkans firm in 
efusing him admission to the town. After 
long. negotiations they at last agreed that 
Ihe was to go back that year, but the follow- 
ing year he was tobe permitted three days’ 
tay in Mekka for the purpose of pilgrimage. 
Painful, indeed, it was to the Prophet 
and .his companions to be so ‘near the 
" Some’six to nine hundred men, 
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holy town, and yet to go without the pilgri- 
mage.. This peace was big with great 
results—though ‘at first sight it seemed 
disadvantageous to-the Prophet. By this 
treaty JZohamed was indirectly acknow- 
ledged as the equal of the proud Mekkan 
aristocracy; for‘this treaty placed him, in 
a. certain measure, on texms of equality 
with them, The right of admission into 
Mekka the following. year was a victory 
which considerably heightened his repu- 
tation among the Arabs. . He could now 
send his missionaries to all parts of Arabia, 
make proselytes, and form alliances. To mate- 
tially strengthen his power, to enrich “his 
Supporters and’ thereby multiply their 
number, to remove any damaging impres- 
sion which, his unsuccessful attempt at 
pilgrimage might have conveyed—-he 
marched against the Jews of Khazbar who, 
at a distance of 4 to 5 days’ journey, north- 
east of Medina, had their goods and effect. 
Their forts were successively stormed and 
plundered: and unable, to hold out, they 
at last surrendered to the victors. © tee 
They resigned their property in favour 
of the victors, but were’ permitted to 
remdin as, their tenants’ on condition that 
they should make over to them half of the 
annual produce, ‘Similar terms were granted 
to other ‘Jews in the neighbourhood of 
Khgibar. Thus did Afohamed secure means, 
more and more, ‘to increase and strengthen 
his soldiery. -. - . 
.,Between 628 and 629 A.D. ‘several-other 
campaigns were undertaken against the 
Beduins. The number of the faithful steadily 
grev, and ..the> idea became fixed in 
Mohanied’s' mind that Islam, ‘as the only 
true religion, was a religion meant not 
only for the Arabs but for all mankind, 
Even before the conquest of AZekka he had sent 
messengers to the neighbouring princes of 
Persia, Byzantium, Abyssinia. He also in- 
vited? the Christian governor of Egypt and 
several Arab chiefs under Persian and - 
Byzantine sway to accept his religion. 
‘These messengers received more or less a 
hostile\reception. Only the Greek governor 
treated tthem'in a friendly spirit and sent 
valuablepresents to the Prophet—though 
he did nottaccept Islam. Among the presents 
were two'slatve girls.” One. of ‘these, Mary, 
fascinated the Prophet so completely that, 
for her sake, } He neglected the rest of his 
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wives. - After the death of ‘his. first wife, 


‘Mohamed married some dozen wives; some. 


out of love, some for reasons of State. 

Of these were Matmuna, aunt of the 
intrepid Khalzd who shortly after with Amr 
Ibn Aass was converted ‘to Islam; .Ayasha, 
the daughter. of Abu Bakr; Hafzah, the 
daughter of Omar-and Zainab, the sister of 
Abdullah, notorious for his violation of the 
sanctity of the holy month. The Qur'an 


limits the number of legitimate wives to’ 


four, but Mohamed was to be an exception to 
the rule. -In matters sexual public opinion 
‘was lax in Arabia. There was unbounded 
polygamy, and thus the wives of the prophet 
had to submit to their Jot. But when, in 
the person of Mary, an Abyssinian slave,they 
found a dangerous rival, they could -endure 


it no longer, and Mohamed, toappease them, 


made’a solemn promise to keep hiimself 
. hence forward away and apart from her. 

’ He spent a whole month-in a garret 
without visiting his wives. Then followed 
some verses of the Qur'an’ whereby 
Allah released AZohasted from his promise 
‘regarding dary and threatened his wives, 
should they persist in their’ dbstinacy, to 
give him, in their place, partners—better 
and more obedient, than they. 

Mohained’s Harem occupies a considerable 
place in- the Qur’an,. He married‘ Ayasha, 
‘when scarcély fifteen. She -had accom- 
panied him in one of his campaigns. On 
‘tthe return journey she was left behind and 


‘arrived in Medina with the captain of the. 
The whole of > 
Medina _ talked of this. incident and in the © 


rear-guard some hours later. 


presence of friends even Mohamed made no 
secret of his doubts as to her fidelity—for 
her explanation as to the delay was 
‘anything but satisfactory. After the lapse 
of a month his- love for her or rather his 
regard for her father (his old and +trusted 
friend) prevailed over his sentimeiyts of 
jealousy and revenge, and, after a Severe 
epileptic fit, he, in the name of 
‘proclaimed her i innocent. z 


One other revelation relating to? Moha-— 


‘med’s wedded life deserves a passing refer- 


rence here. It shows how easily the 

in matters sexual, 

‘his passions. 
Zainab, 


‘attention. 


was carried faway by 


the wife of Zaid® attracted his 
Zaid, not failing %o notice the 
". # The translator does not accept this view. 


‘other verse of the Qur'an — was 


God, 


Prophet, 
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attention of the Prophet, divorced her— 
whereupon Mohamed married her. “This 


" marriage was regarded as objectionable: for 


two reasons. Not only was it deemed 
ungenerous of Mohamed to.have accepted 


~such a sacrifice from Zaid, one of his first 


and: devoted followers ; but it was also 
contrary to the general practice which, 
condemned marriage with. the wife of an 


_adopted son who was regarded in the light 


of a natural son and whose wife alter divorce 
the father could not marry. ° 
To put an end to all adverse comment 


“he declared the hitherto obtaining practice 


of adoption as foolish, and its practice in 
future as sinful. To foster the growth of 


‘the belief that Zaid had-divorced his wife, 


contrary to his wishes, he put forward a 
verse of the Qur'an? in which God_ was 
made to say how he (Mohamed), in spite of 
his love for her,’ exhorted Zaza to remain 
loyal to her and. how, even after the 
divorce, out of fear of mien he hesitated to 
marry her, until so enjoined by God. And 
then, indeed, he did so, firstly, to show 
that the idle talk of man was of no conse- 
quence where the question was one of the 
will of God, and secondly, by his own ex- 
ample to invest the law relating to adoption 
with greater weight. 

- On the océasion of this marriage one 
revealed 
which shut-off the wives of-the Prophet 
{rom the rest of the. world, and also imposed 
certain restrictions upon. the dress and 
demeanour of all believing women.{ ~ 

Thus, by his jealousy, (extending even 
beyond the grave, for he forbad his: wives 
remarriage after his death) women  -weré 
excluded, once and for all, from public life, 
and even in domestic circles their society 
was confined only to-women and | nearest 
relatives. 

The Muslim wife was thus enised to 
slavery, while among the heathen Arabs, she 
‘was the partner and companion of he: 
husband. She was now to take part only 
in. her husband’s domestic joys; while, 
before, she enlivened his social and public 
life. She was, among the Seduzns, at 
among the Western knights of the middle 


+ A quondam slave and then the acupied son © 
ae prophet. 
t See, Muir's Life of Mohamed, Vol. Ill. pp 
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ages, an object of worship and veneration, 


Islan converted her into an object of 
compassion and distrust.* She was called, 
indeed, his Hariw (a sacred thing) but by 


this they understood one whom ot her’ 


own virtues but only the veil and the bolt 
and the. eunuch could save from fall. 

Just as the Jetter of Mohamed to the 
Governor of Egypt, inviting him ‘to the 
faith of Islam, hada fateful result on the 
position of women in, Islamic society—so 
might .we ascribe the genesis of several 
mischievous .laws to the embassy which 
Mohamed sent to a Christian chief of the 
Arabs on the Syrian borders. 

The former was the cause of the interven- 
‘tion of God in Mohamed’s domestic affairs, 
resulting in the assertion of man’s superiori- 
ty over woman—the latter was the source 
of several mischievous. laws, regarded as 
sacred to the present day. 

The chief ordered the execution of one of 
Mohamed’s messengers. This execution 
led to the first war between the Byzantines 
and the Muslims which ended disastrously 
for the Muslims at Muta (629, A.D.) in the 
neighbourhood of the Dead Sea. Three 
generals fell (one after another), and with 
difficulty did Khalid succeed in saving the 
remnant of the troops. A second expedi- 
tion against the Byzantines inthe following 
year yielded but small resulf. It received 
scant assistance from the allies of the Pro- 
phet. AZohamed,.therefore, caused the ninth 
chapter of the Qur’an to be proclaimed, which 
contains quite a new law of war and a new 
law of nations. 

Henceforth none but Afuslims could enter 
the holy territory and its neighbourhood, 
but even beyond it idol worship was -to be 
destroyed, root and. branch. Jews. and 
Christians could only be tolerated on sub- 
mission and on payment of the tribute. 

The language of the Qur’an was interpret- 
ed to mean that a duty was cast on the faith- 
ful to fight non-Juslz#zs until conversion or 
subjection, and continually to oppress the 
subject races even if they were other than 
idol-worshippers. ges 

-The Caliph Omar made various exceptions 


* (I do not at all agree with Dr. Weil. Tr.] 
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to the Jaw requiring the humiliation of non- 
Muslims, but his successors sharpened and 
extended the law in proportion to their 


religious fanaticism. 
The ordinance, which under Sultan Naszr, 


-appeared in Egypt in the X1Vth century, 


shows best the terrible consequences’ which 
flowed from the language of the Qur’an. 
The Christians, to ‘be distinguished. at 
first sight from the faithful, should hence- 
forth, it says, weara blue turban, arid for 
a similar reason the Jews a yellow one. Jewish 
and Christian women, likewise, should carry 
the distinguishing, badge on their breast. 
The unfaithful are forbidden to carry arms 
or to ride horses, and even on mules they 
are to sit sideways and use a simple, un- 
adorned saddle. They are to move out 
of the. way of the Muslims and yield the 
middle of the street to them. In large 
gatherings they are to get up in presence of 
Muslims and are not to raise their voices 
above theirs. Their houses are not to be 
higher than those of the A7uslz#s. They are 
not publicly to celebrate Palm Sunday 
nor are they to ring bells or to make pro- 
selytes. It is forbidden to them to keep 
Muslims as slaves, or to purchase captives 
of war, or what otherwise would have fallen 


.as booty to the Muslims. Jews and Chris- 


tians visiting public baths, are to make 
themselves known by the use of a small 
bell round their neck, They are not to use 
Arabic inscriptions on their signets nor are 
they to teach the Qur'an to their children, 
They are not to put Muslims to hard work, 
and on.pain of death they are forbidden to 
have intercourse with d7Zuslzt women. No 
Jew or Christian is to be employed in the 
State chanceries, a prohibition dating from 
the time of the Caliph Omar, and honoured 
more.in the breach.than in its observance. 

The ignorance of the first Arabs and Turks 
in matters of government,and theirsubsequent 
indifference to learn and their scant business- 
like capacity made the services of the 
Christians and the . Jews indispensable to 
them in the work of administration. 


(To be continued:) 


+ To get up, é.¢., to show respect to them. 
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THE PHONETICS OF BENGALI 


EADERS of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society are aware that Mr. 
Grant Brown, of the Burma Civil 

Service, has suggested that the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association 
should be used in writing down or trans- 
literating Indian languages. What is this 
alphabet? It is one which has been 
invented by M. Paul Passy and other trained 
phoneticians to supply the. deficiencies of 
European alphabets, which are, as we all 
know, at once deficient and redundant. In 
English, for instance, the letter’ C can be 
used to represent the sound of either S or K. 
The numerous vowel sounds of English, on 
the other hand, are represented by five 
signs only, and‘their combinations, and 
these are used in the most irregular and 
inconsistent fashion. That a scientifically 


complete alphabet is needed for European ° 


languages is indisputable, and -especially 
for English, The aim of the I. P. A. 
alphabet (to use a now familiar abbrevia- 
tion ) is to provide a separate and sole 


sign for every spoken sound, whether ‘vowel ' 


or consonant. M. Passy admits that this 
aim has not been wholly attained, and that 
the final analysis of even European spoken 
sounds is not yetcomplete. But the I. P. A. 
alphabet is the work of men who have 
given their lives to the recording of the 
sounds of language with the highest attain- 
able accuracy ; it is far more complete than 
any other system of writing yet attempted 
by Europeans, and those who use it_ go 
through a course of phonetic training, and 
recording sounds carefully and correctly, 
such as makes them extraordinarily skilful 
in taking down the sounds even of lan- 
guages with which they are not familiar. 
For instance, Mr. Brown was good enough 
to show me a record taken’ down by 
a trained  phonetician 
Bengali from the dictation of a Bengali 
gentleman. This record did not of course 
take any account of the characteristic and 
significant toe of the Bengali language, 


who knew no- 


which closely resembles that of Welsh. But 
the vowel sounds were registered with 
remarkable accuracy, and when the writer 
réad his own writing aloud, it was unmis- 
takeably true Bengali, though, of course, 
pronounced in an English tone and with: 
English stresses. An alphabet which can 
do that in the hands of a trained user is 
obviously a good alphabet for recording 
unwritten languages’ and, to some extent, 
the ‘varieties and dialects of languages 
already written, especially in Europe, where 
the existing alphabets are confessedly in- 
adequate, and where the art known as 
“spelling” has to-be elaborately and pain- 
fully ‘learned. In English many words are 
practically ‘‘ideographs,” since the sound 
of the separate letters of which they are 
composed give a very faint clue to the 
sound of the whole word. One such word, 

to take an obvious instance, is the English 


. word “ though.” 


‘But need we use the I. P. A, alphabet to 
transliterate, Of as a substitute for; the 
Indian alphabets, such as the Bengali alpha- 
bet,-which are derived from the Devanagari - 


script ? As for transliteration, we have: al- 


ready an absolutely adequate system. in 
the symbols adopted by the Tenth Oriental 
Congress at Geneva in 1894. There is ‘in 
this system a Romanic equivalent for every 
Sanskrit letter, and though one or two 
Bengali’ letters, such as Y and:§ are not 
represented, it is easy to suggest symbols. 
The question I now propose to discuss is 
whether the Bengali alphabet; (whether in 
its own proper character or inthe Geneva 
transliteration of it) isso defective, or, 
it may be redundant, that it may be worth 
the while of learners: to-secord Bengali 
words in the J. P. A. alphabet. 

The answer is not so easy as it may ‘seem. 
Those of us who -are familiar with the 
Bengali character, and can use it readily to 
write down Bengali words, are necessarily 
disposed to think that it is practically, if 
not theoretically, adequate. Itis the result 


of the phonetic analyses of Hindu gram- 
miarians, who anticipated M. Passy’s now 
world-famous labours by hundreds of 
years. It shows in its originators a 
markable genius for phonetic analysis, and 
an accuracy of ear such as few Europeans 
possess save as the result of long and careful 
training. I may as well say at once that, 
in my own humble opinion, the Bengali 
letters are, with trifling and easily removed 
exceptions, sufficient to represent all the 
sounds of the language. But the Bengali al- 
phabet has-a few obvious defects, due to the 
fact that the pronunciation of Bengal differs 
from ‘that of the region where the Deva- 
nagari alphabet had its birth. To take the 
most unmistakeable of all, we have three 
sibilants, all of which, except when com- 
pounded with certain other consonants, 
have the sound of 4. We have no letter to 
express the sound of the English letter S, 
though, in Eastern Bengal, this sound is 
attributed to & We have two letters, aaa 4 
and 3% 4, both of which have the same 
sound, -which constitutes what is called 
redundancy in the case of Eupropean 


alphabets. So aiy @ and Sez y have the. 


same sound. The same is the case with 
certain combinations of letters; thus 7%, , 
ey and 4 have practically the same sound. 


So ¥, SI and @ are difficult to discriminate. 
Let. us, for argument’s sake, admit these 
redundancies. Ought we, on that account, 
because the sound of these different charac- 
ters has become the same, to write one 
sound in each case with one and the same 
letter? ; 

I think not. Redundancy, in any case, 
is not so serious an evilas deficiency. In 
the instances above mentioned, the redun- 
dancy is due to the fact that Bengali has 
retained the Sanskrit spelling, and has not 
retained the Sanskrit pronunciation. There 
is, in all languages, a tendency to adapt 
the pronunciation to the accepted spelling, 
and in time the Bengali. pronunciation 
may once more resemble that of its 
Sanskrit parent. Meanwhile, there 1s no 
real ambiguity. If the TY in ¥f is pro- 
nunced like the TV in 49%, it is always* so 


“* This is true to some extent; but cultured Bengalis 
for the most part pronounce SJ, and AYA in such 
a. way as to give different sounds to %, and ¥— 
Ed., M, R, : i 
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pronounced, so that there is not the difficulty 
which occurs in the case of the English C, 
which is sometimes S and sometimes K. It is 
true that 4 has sometimes its true sound, as 


in Ba, @, (¥s, and sometimes that of 4," as in 
citwara, but we may hope that the influence 
of Sanskrit scholarship may lead to the 
accurate pronunciation of 4 and ¥. The 
only other case of ambiguity of which I 
can think among the Bengali consonants 
is that of the numerous nasal letters. 
Here we may perhaps be Jed to admit 
that the- desire of Sanskrit phoneticians 
for complete classification may have 
misled them as when they invented ro 


separate vowels (five 2¥ and five #€) to 
correspond to the five vargas into which the 
“touch” letters are divided. (Let us-note 
in passing that Bengali has already got rid 


of 4, », and 8, and could easily substitute fa 
for a). It may be doubted whether 6, , 4 
and @ really represent separate soundsf in 
Bengali. It Is true that the I P. A, 
alphabet has three symbols which corres- 
pond to 6, 4 and 4, but [ note that Mr. 
Nakulesvar Vidyabhisan, in his admirable 
little Gtattaty wtFad, say that “4 @ q a2 ge 
a{a Betatis acer aataty al atfeme wie 
aystats aceq ate i” Here, again, there is 
at worst redundancy, and there is no -real 
risk of confusion. ; ; 
It is when we come to the vowels that, 
in the case of Bengali as of all other 
languages, we have most difficulty. In the 
first place, the Sanskrit vowels are retained 
(with the exception of the unnecessary 4, > 
and) but the pronunciation is altered. 
This from our present point of view does 
not matter, since it is not necessary in this 
place to discuss the important question of 
how far the change of pronunciation has 
affected the rules of Sandhi which, with the 
alphabet, have been borrowed from 
Sanskrit. (There is obviously no reason 
why Bengali should not have its own rules 


* The Bengali pronunciation of 4 approximates in 
sound 4 more than *{; the pronunciation of %,% and 4 
lies midway between 4 and *,—Ed., M. R,’ 

+4 and @ do not really represent separate sounds 
in Bengali, as also § and 4, and 4 and = But 6 and 
& have their sounds pronounced in such words as 


Stfeal (Stfieal), satel (ater), Biel (ier) and citatfe (also 
spelt as cftat®), fest etc —Ed., M. R, | 
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of Sandhz, and it is only necessary to note. . 


in passing, for instance, that the different 
sibilants in such Sendhis as B1%a and afasta 


do not record real phonetic differences.) In - 


the second place, we have to consider 
whether ‘the existing vowel symbols ade- 
quately represent the vowel sounds of the 
language. The defects shown by such an 
examination will not be so numerous:as in: 
English for two reasons. The vowel sizgus 
are more numerous than in English, and 
the vowel sownds are fewer, partly, I suppose, 
becdiise, owing to their better alphabet, 
Bengalis are more inclined than English 
people to pronounce as they spell. Let us 
take the vowels in order. . 

(x) Sta has at least-four sounds. There 
is the-normal, sound in such a_ word. as. 
eqaqzq, There is the fa#6 sound (a rare 
one and not always heard) in such-words 
as BS, BPA. There is the @y{fas sound 
which is heard in the last syllable of such 
words as 4%, cBlB. Finally there is the ARGS 
sound (hardly requiring separate: notation ) 
in such words as BB. For the @7tfas sound 
‘@ might be, and: sometimes is, -written. 
Some small diacritical mark might be used 
to mark the fag pronunciation. 

(2) 34 eta and WY Fet_q mark a real 
distinction of sound. But the former is 
sometimes pronounced as the latter*; for 
instance, in the words f#q, fos], aes. It 
seems unadvisable to alter the spelling here, 
since it marks the original.Sanskrit pronun- 
ciation, to which the language might 
ultimately revert. 

(3) SYtts has almost always its Wea 
pronunciation.- The only exception seems 
to be a case which is really one of epen- 
thesis. @f4, Sts, ita, Ata, wfa, &c., are 
pronounced as if they were @{24, =2q, 


Nea, St24, wea, &c. They might be thus. 


written. 
(4) atta has a fase pronunciation ina 
few words, such as (qq, Ca, CATA, &e. It 


would be easy to put some diacritical | 


mark such as ~~ over fz when thus ‘pro- 
nounced. (There is also no distinction 


* As @ is sometimes pronounced as # so also # is 
often pronounced as 8 |—Ed., M. R. 


languages like English, 
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between the antfas and agfoe pronuncia- 
tion of atta). It remains-to note ‘the fact 


that the 44gf@{ has no character for the 
sounds represented in English in such 
words-as ‘bet’ and ‘bat,’ and for the sound 
represented by W, though -these undoubt- 
edly exist in. Bengali. They can how- 
ever be written by conventional combina- 
tions of letters, though they have no separate 
letters to represent them. The E'in ‘bet’ ’ 
is represented by J&, as in af. The A’ 
in ‘bat’ is. represented by J®{,- as in afe.. 
As for W, the symbol which has been evolved 
to take its place is ‘9%, as in qfea, atfea, 
2ey, TH, , ‘ 

Altogether, including the symbols j@ 
and Jai, and omitting 4,. (which might be, 


written as ff, but:for the obvious .advan- 
tage of retaining the Sanskrit. spelling) - 
Bengali has twelve vowels. The I. P. A.. 
alphabet has 32 vowels or more. But: of 
these, only 16 are used in transliterating 
French,. which has vowel sounds such as 
the uin ‘une’ which we do not.find in 
Bengali. I am not. enough of a phoneti- 
cian to be sure that (with the admitted 
exceptions I have noted) every vowel 
sound used in Bengali has its own-separate 
symbol. My own feeling is that (with 
the noted exceptions) the zaats do. 
actually represent all the vowel sounds 
surviving in the language. Ido not think 
that foreigners learning Bengali are troubl-. 
ed by either inadequacy or redundancy of 
letters, since Bengali, like French, is a 
language pessessing. comparatively few 
diphthongal sounds. ~ ik 

What in Bengali, as in French,’ does: 
puzzle the foreigner who ‘has not a good’ 
ear” is the characteristic and expressive 
tone of the language, and this except in a 
very tentative way, no notation of the sounds 
of speech has tried to record. ‘That, in 
any case, is not a matter which~ affects 
alphabets and adatais. That is the music 
of a national speech for which a notation 
has yet to be invented. The stresses of 
Hindi, German, 
Italian can easily be marked, since they’ 
fall on one (or, in long words, two) syllables 
in a word.. But the rise and fall of tone 
in languages Jike Welsh, Bengali,. and 
French affect several consecutive syllables, 
and are more often phrasal than verbal, 
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For my own part, I do not see any necessity 
for recording them, since those who can 
acquire them will do so by listening to the 
voices of those to whom the language is 
native. It is these tones and stresses which 
enable us to discern what language people 
are talking, even when we are too distant 
to discriminate the words they are using. 
It is the acquisition of these which gives 
the foreigner complete mastery over spoken 
speech. Let it be observed, in passing, 
that it is quite possible to acquire a literary 
knowledge of a language (as in thé'case 
of the ‘dead’ languages) without learning 
to hear it or speak it. 
friend who has acquired a wide knowledge. 
of English literature by reading it as if it 
were French. He cannot speak a word 
of English so as to be.intelligible to an 
Englishman, nor can he understand an 
‘Englishman’s speech, and yet he knows 
English letters as few Englishmen do. If he 
had learned an Indian language in’ the 
same way, it would have been a compara- 


I have a French- 
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tively easy matter to teach him the sounds 
of Indian letters. ae 

Finally, let me apologise for dealing with 
a subject which is the peculiar province 
of Bengalis born and bred. I have no 
doubt said little that is not already familiar 
to Bengalis who have thought about the 
phonology of their native speech. [I bope 
they will forgive the temerity of a foreigner 
who was born, and spent many busy 
years in Bengal, for calling their attention 


-to the effort now being made in Europe to 


discover a true international and universal 
alphabet. There. are many places, quite 
close to Bengal, where such an alphabet 
would be a boon.. But in Bengal itself the 
local afatal (with some trifling exceptions) 
seems to meet all requirements. Perhaps 
local phoneticians may discover that I have 
made some omissions or blunders. If so, I 
hope our Editor will allow them to point 
them out in the pages of the Modern 
Review. 


_ Cambridge, 1912. J. D. ANDERSON, 
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HE twentieth century will witness a 
mighty revolution in India and the 
world. The Time-spirit will ring 

out the old and ring in the new in all civi- 
lized countries. The nineteenth century 
has been the period of destruction, criticism 
and preparation to a large extent: the 
twentieth century will be the era of cons- 
truction and fulfilment in many respects, 
India is not isolated from the world. Her 
isolation during many centuries has been 
one of the chief causes of her decline. A 
country, which ceases to participate in the 
general life of humanity, has no future. 
one can make a moral and _ intellectual 
island of India and then expect her to ad- 
vance. The great secret of progress is.con- 
tinual activity. Still waters become stag- 
nant. : 
The requisite conditions for such effective 
participation in the World-Life are not 
present in India today. We must strive to 
broaden our intellectual horizon and come 


No . 


into touch with the living movements of 
European society. For this necessary deve- 
lopment, the following conditions must 
first obtain :— 

The study of forezgn languages.—I cannot 
too often repeat my advice to the young 
men of India with regard to the necessity 
and importance of learning French, German, 
Italian and Spanish. Generations of Hindus, 
fed only on English, will not be intellectu- 
ally robust and efficient. English may be 
a very beautiful language, but it is not the 
only language in the world. 

French and German are the languages 
in which a very large proportion of modern 
research and inter-communication is carried 
on. French is generally spoken all over 
Europe except in Germany and the Scandi- 
navian.countries. The educated classes of 
Turkey, Egypt and Russia speak French 
as we speak English in India. It is pathe- 
tic indeed to see Hindu students land at 
Marseilles and run to London as helpless. 
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protégés.of Thos. Cook and.Son on account 
of their ignorance of French. They travel 
through the land of romance, revolution, 
art, and culture like deaf-mutes. They 
come to Paris for a holiday only to see the 
monuments and theatres, They thus imbibe 
only a kind of Anglo-Indian culture. We 
dislike the typical Anglo-Indian; but we are 
all Anglo-Indians in our intellectual life. We 
are surfeited with mouldy English literature 
and ideals. German is the language of 
science and’ research. Many of the books 
that are read by students in England.are 
mere translations from German. Technical 
education is admittedly at its best, in 
Germany. Our leaders know only the 
London-Bombay-routes and then set up as 
guides and teachers in this twentieth 
century. They regard themselves as clever 
diplomats and politicians and have no first- 


hand knowledge of the great popular move-. 


ments of modern Europe. Spanish is also 
important for those who wish to keep in 
touch with. South American affairs, 
high time that we should begin to devote 
some energy to the cultivation of the modern 
European languages. 

Our students are supposed to bring back 
European ideas with them when they come 
home. What they really learn in England 
and America is only a stale stew of philis- 
tinism and hypocrisy, for which Oxford, 
Cambridge and Harvard are so famous. 
Modern India cannot advance rapidly without 
drinking deep at the fountain-heads of Euro- 
pean life at Geneva, Paris, Rome and Berlin. 
Paris towers above all other intellectual 
centres like a giant among pigmies. Light 
radiates from Paris over the whole benighted 
world. Victor Hugo rightly called it the 
workshop of the future civilization. The 
universities of Switzerland come next as 
the representatives of modern ideals and 
methods. Our students should learn French 
and German at home, and turn their foot- 
steps towards these countries. We need 
not send shiploads of youngmen to England 
every year. England isa very sleepy and 
backward country,. though it may appear 
to be the very mother of progress ( and 
parliaments ) to our ignorant graduates. 
“Erandopi drumayate.” 

The Gurukula, the Council of National 
Educatidn and other national institutions 
should take the lead in this-work, What 


It is, 
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is the -use of teaching the same Macaulay- 


and-Tennyson selections as are offered’ by 
the official universities ? Surely we need 
not be afraid that English will die out from 
the land very soon. French or Germian 
should be a compulsory or eotienel: addi- 
tion to the- curriculum. 

Here I would point out that sindents 
in Northern India should cut out the abso- 
lutely useless Persian course from their 
studies:and take French instead. What 
good on earth does Persian do to an Indian 
student in this age? Hafiz and Orf and 
QaAni can rest in peace for a while; 
Lamartine and Hugo and Brieux are more 
important just now. The Hindu youth of 
Upper India waste an immense amount of 
timé-in learning Persian and then forgetting 
it. This medizeval practice should be given 
up. Of course, Hindustani asa living lan-- 
guage, is our mother- tongue, and should be 
studied. 

I would also recommend students, who 
intend to go abroad, not ‘to specialize in 
Sanskrit but in some foreign language. 


There are many persons in India who know 


Sanskrit, and we can spare a few clever 
students for. the more important work ‘of 
bringing India into touch with Europe. 
There is at present no direct cable-service 
between the Hindu and the European intel- 
lect. We should now establish it in the 
course of the next twenty years. All Hindu 
youths need not acquire proficiency | in 
English: they can study it with some dili- 
gence, but a few should devote themselves 
more assiduously to French and German. 

(2) Education at European Universtties,— 
As a corollary to the above, it follows that 
more students should go to France and 
Switzerland than to England and America. 
The Egyptians, the Turks, the Chinese, and 
the Japanese all study at European and not 
at English Universities. If the problem: of 
language is solved at home, the European 
universities will naturally attract ‘many of 
our students. 

(3) The resmodelling of the social life of the 
upper and middle classes in Indza.— 

Before India can understand the world, 
she must learn to live as the world hives. 


“The upper and middle classes must get rid 


of their antiquated and inefficient ways of 
living. At present, itis a veritable enter- 
prise for a Hindu to travel in Europe. It 
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is an ordeal for him. He is so happy to go 
home as quickly as: possible. Besides, he 
cannot receive any European g guests that may 
visit India. Our medizeval “home-life and 
manners and customs, which some short- 
sighted nationalists love as emblems of 
national individuality,.are really so-many 
barriers between India and. Europe. The 
habit of rotting in some Indian town in 
summer should give place to a keen desire 
for European travel among the upper and 
middle classes. A nobleman or a merchant 
should feel about taking a trip to Europe 
as he now feels about making an excursion 
to Hardwar or Puri. We must be pilgrims 
to Europe now. A European trip should be 
the Ganga-Yatra of all families of even 
moderate means. In this respect, the Parsis 
have alreddy set an example. But this state 
of things. cannot be brought about so longas 
we dote on old Indian ways, whatever 
their merits may be. Some people think 
that the past and future of India are bound 
up with dal and dhoti and dirty court-yards 
and the habit of squatting on the floor. 
Some of our compatriots seem to imagine 
that India-is the only country in the world 
and that they are living in the tenth century 
yefore Christ. They pride themselves on 
their love of the antique in everything, 
his sentiment is more worthy of dilettantes 
than of hard-headed practical men fighting 
che battle of the perishing millions against 
remendous odds in this ruthless age. - If 
veople shut themselves up within the four 
walls of the Zenana of Bharatvarsha, no 
wonder that they lose touch with the stern 
ealities of life in this: era of change and 
itrife, and weave beautiful dreams out of 
heir own imagination near the Gangotri 
ron the heights of the Himalayas. Instead 
of. playing with effete ideas and- customs 
10w, we should face the world clad in the 
1ewest equipment of civilization. That is 
vhat Japan has done. Japan did not dig up 
mcient and medizval Japanese institutions 
ind practices for revival or imitation, when 
he began to build up her new life. To all 
‘arnest thinkers in India, I say: “Look for- 
gard ahd outward, and not backward and 
nward.” The healing balm must be 
wrought from abroad, as Hanuman brought 
he herbs for Lakshman in the brave days 
fold. ~ 


‘The boys-and girls. ofthe upper and middle : 
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classes should be brought up with a view to 
their further education in Europe. This am- 
bition: should be entertained by all Indian 
parents of average means. The money now 
spent on the inevitable marriage can be 
applied for this purpose.. It is a wrong 
impression in India -that education in: 
France and Switzerland is more expensive 
than at the higher institutions of learning 
in India, For the wealthy classes, it will 
not cost much more to study in Europe than 
at thé Government colleges of India. There 
are thousands of very poor. Russian and- 
Polish young. men and..women at the French 
and Swiss universities. It would be a bless-. 
ing and a privilege for..Hindu: students 
to know them. . I can arrange. for the educa- 
tion. of Indian boys and: girls -in these 
countries for the same expense as is now 
incurred at Lahore, Roorki, Rajkot .and 
other centres of education for the well-to-do 
classes in India. 

‘ Our daily social life should be deliberately 
and persistently modelled on the European 
ideal by all leaders of opinion. . Character 
is not developed by any particular set of 
external mechanical contrivances. The 
upper classes of India cannot lead the 
country without divesting themselves of the 
inefficiency, the medizevalism, the shabbiness 
and the general disorder of their daily life. 
The process of transformation is already — 
at work. Instead of lamenting it, we should 
accelerate it. The old -order changeth, 
yielding place to new. 

(4) The Study of Soctology.—The study 
of modern social ideals and movements is 
absolutely necessary for the future develop- 
ment of India. Our people are experts in 
metaphysics, but they are the veriest tyros 
in sociology. We should learn that the 
new isms of Europe are not theological or 
metaphysical, but sociological in content 
and import. The days of dvarta and 
advaita and Muslim and Hindu and Babi 
and Presbyterian are gone. Instead of these 
old-world divisions; the students of today 
are wrangling over socialism and darwi- 
nism ‘and syndicalism and _ feniinism. 
These are the vital issues and _pro- 
blems of the twentieth century. But India 
still- quarrels over doctrines: and modes 
of worship and the comparative merits of 
revealed books, as the Europeans used to do 
in the middle ages. .-This-medizevalism: will - 
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not die out till our young men and women 
learn to live and move tn an intellectual 
atmosphere emanating from Paris and 
Geneva and not in the fetid vapours of 
bankrupt Hindu or Muslim theoloy and 
sociology. The study of advanced Euro- 
pean thought is the great tonic for India. 
It is the efficacious antidote to the poison 
of indolence, stupidity, pessimism and 
inefficiency that is undermining our. vitality. 
India too will produce worthy leaders of 
modern thought, but only after her children 
have assimilated the teachings of the West. 
How can great thinkers arise in Modern 
India, when our best .men are content to 
‘live in the‘cramped and dead world of 
‘ancient books? Life can come only from 
the living: death alone can come from the 
dead. Europe is living. India is half- 


dead. Let us restore India to full vitality” 


“Rite ’ 


by borrowing the elixir of Europe. 
Yirupan na muktih.” - 

“The Indian schools and colleges should 
teach modern sociology to. their. pupils, 
The names of the famous modern thinkers 


THE DACCA UNIVERSITY SCHEME 


HE report of the Dacca University 
Committee is out. In some quarters 
it has been ‘hailed, with joy, while 

there are others—and they seem to form by 
far the. preponderating majority of the 
educated—who have received it with a 
feeling of utter disappointment, From a 
Committee consisting of some of our fore- 
most public men, the latter ‘expected a 
clearer perception of the real educational 
needs of the country, and it is with 
profound surprise that they are looking at 
the jubilation’ of some people over the 
achievements of the Committee. - 

Is the scheme a real boon to the people? 


Are the framers of the scheme to be con- - 


gratulated on the result of their labours? 
To the unsophisticated it will appear that 
had the avowed object of the Committee 
been to enforce the policy of partition, divi- 
sion or separation, they could not have 
succeeded better than they have done. - 
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should be familiar to all educkied men.and 


‘women in the country. - Russia is full of 


visionaries and idealists of all kinds cherish- 
ing various social ideals. They fight over 
these new isms as the Hindus of Buddha’s 
day discussed theories of religion and 
metaphysics. .Thus Russia has made*moral 
and intellectual giants out of'her sons and 


. daughters. There.is no royal road to -progress. 


There is no short cut to liberty and-know- 
ledge passing through the tropical jungles of 
religious bigotry and obscurantism. India 
cannot evolve new laws of-social growth. 
She must obey the universal forces of social 
movement. And she must therefore under- 
stand them by study and travel. and deep 
reflection. 


The . world-force sata 
today, and it 


around. India 
says-—“‘Assimilate me, or I. 
will eat thee up.” ‘And new India’ should 
answer: “I know thee, O Time-Spirit. I 
will not only assimilate thee: I will control, 
and guide and conquer thee.” 


Har DG : 


It will be seen that in. the matter of 
studies the Dacca University will be no 
improvement upon the Calcutta University... 
In fact it will be straining language too 
much .to call it an improvement. for it 
prescribes no higher studies than the Calcutta 
University ; on the contrary, it leaves out 
of account some of the sciences for which 
the Calcutta University has made provision. 
Besides, as regards medical education it will 
be a pitiable.adjunct of the Calcutta Medi- 
cal College. Those who have gone through 
the Committee’s report, must. ‘have noticed 
how the proposed Dacca University has been 
made a poor hanger-on to "the Calcutta’ 
University in many other respects. 

When the Viceroy’s intention of founding 
a University at Dacca became first known 
to the public, we heard much talk about. a 
humble beginning being made. The begin- 
ning of the Dacca University as regards the 
studies, as depicted in the Committee’ 's report 
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is humble indeed—humble enough to excite 
the pity of an aspirant after higher studies. 
But after all studies may not be a material 
point for the consideration of a university 
of to-day. 

Let it not be sanaoxea that it is a great 
advantage that the Dacca University will be 
instrumental ‘in imparting education to a 
number of our young one, For these young 
mén might as well be educated under the 
Calcutta University. And that question 
papers will bé set at Dacca rather than in 
Calcutta makes wonderfully little difference. 

As regards plucked ‘students the Dacca 
University ‘will be_as much a_ step-mother 
‘to them as, or even more so than,:her elder 
sister.. It is difficult to understand- why 
our educational authorities look upon pluck- 
ed students with such disfavour,. Is success 
in a University examination: at the first 
attempt any unfailing test of merit? Who 
As there who does not know that a large 
percentage of our ablest and.-most intelli- 
gent men dispersed all over the country 

~ once belonged to the class of plucked 
students? Even that eminent litterateur, 
Rai Kaliprasanna Ghosh Bahadur, of whom 
any community might feel proud, got pluck- 
‘edin the Entrance Examination. And it is 
yet. to ‘be ascertained ‘whether the failure of 
some” examinees is due more to théir own 
demerit or to the vagaries of the University 
itself. A friend of mine who got plucked 
in'the B.A,examination, passed the next 
yeat with double Honours. Under these 
circumstancés the unwillingness of -those 
_who Hold the destinies of our, young men 
in their hands to admit plucked’ students 


into our colleges, is really inexplicable un-_ 


less it be. that it is the easiest and safest 
.way'to shut the doors of the. University: 
to.some aspirant after higher education. 
And it is painful to imagine what is in 
' Store for the plucked students of Dacca 
under the proposed university. While owing 
to the large number of colleges situated 
‘all over they country under thé Calcutta 
‘University plucked students can yet get 
'.themselves admitted into some college or 
other, the narrow limits of the Dacca Uni- 
-versity. will make it next to impossible 
for ‘them to continue their studies. Nor can 
we expect Calcutta ‘to take in -the failures 
of Dacca, while she is bent upon excluding 
what she considers her own failures. 


9 


So in respect of these and other similar 
matters we see no reason to exult over the 
achievements of the Dacca University 
‘Committee. In fact in these respects the 
Dacca University bids fair to be but a 
miserable imitation and in some ways, a 
poor parasite of the Calcutta University with 
fewer facilities for the development of ‘thé 
latent faculties of our young men. 

* But it is not exclusively or even mainly for 
these that we are disappointed i in the scheme. 
On every point the new university proposes 

~to make a departure from the route chalked 
out for herself by the Calcutta University, 
it is distinctly retrograde and infinitely 
worse. The prominent new features of the 
Dacca University appear to us to be the 
following :— 
- I. A College for the well-to-do. 

Il. A Mahomedan College. 

III. Its residential character. 

It is refreshing to find that Dr. Rash- 
behari Ghosh has recorded his note of 
dissent regarding the proposed College- 
for the well-to-do. Our only regret is that 
the dissent does not go far enough. But 
what is the position of Babu Ananda 
Chandra Roy? The whole country is in- 
finitely grateful to him for the immense 
service that-he has dohe to Bengal since 
the beginning of the Partition agitation. It 
would have been in the fitness of things 
had this eminent-son and intellectual head 
of East:.Bengal- recorded his note of dissent 
against the one predominent spirit. that 
pervades the whole scheme. And it may 
not be in the lot of this veteran to have a 
hand in the accomplishment of yet another 
thing of such. supreme importance as the 
Dacca University. 

Be that as it may, it is really surprising 
that in these days of democracy one should 
think of a separate college for the well-to- 
do. The Dacca University professes to 
follow the model of Oxford and Cambridge, 
Are there separate colleges for the aristo- 
cracy and the commoners at Oxford and 
Cambridge or in any part of Europe? Does 
not even the Prince of Wales attend Oxford 
institutions in common with the humblest 
of his Majesty’s.subjects? Are there separate 
colleges for the plutocrats of Ametica in the 
Harvard or in the Yale University? It is 
well-known that in America there are. under- 
graduates who, during the vacations, eafn 
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by:the sweat of their brow what they live 
upon during the ‘terms.’ Yet the Vander- 
bilts and Goulds, Rockfellers and Leiters 
never even dream of founding a college for 
themselves to be shut against the unhallow- 
ed presence of the swarthy undergraduate 
hailing’: from the workshop. Do the so- 
called aristocrats of Bengal think that they 
form a higher class than the multimillion- 
aires of America? Or do they pretend that 
they can pay better for the education of 
their children? But perhaps we are unjust to 
ourzemindars. For after all it may not be 
they themselves who think so; but it may 
be only those whose interest it is to sing 
lullaby to them, who pretend to think so. 
It.may be said that the sons of Zemindars 
cannot live in the style in which the poorer 
people of this country do. If itis so, they 
may have more comfortable boarding 
accommodation. But that does not require 
or justify the foundation of a separate 
college for them. A separate college for 


.the’ well-to-do can have only one effect, 


vig.,; to sever the landed aristocracy of 
East Bengal form the moral and intellectual 
kinship with the educated middle class. 
An aristocracy in the English sense of the 
term does not exist,in Bengal. The land- 
laws framed by the British Government, 
the Hindu as well as the Mahommedan law 
of inheritance and the caste - rules’ that 
obtain’ in the Hindu society ‘all tend to 
prevent the formation of an’ exclusive class 
like the aristocracy that feudalism brought 
into existence in England. -But: when the 
State accords to the youthful sons of zemin- 
ars the honour of a separate college kept 
free from the contamination of association 
with the untouchable proletariat, their 
callow :minds may naturally imbibe a 
feeling of contempt for the latter. Cee 

A separate college for the well-to-do will 
also serve to stunt the growth of those 
virtues that emulation and free competition 
in a University tend to develop. Dr. John- 


—-son’s wellé+known remark that the law of 


-_primogeniture is good in so far as ‘it serves 


‘to make only one ‘fool in the family, has 


‘spassed: almost into a bye-word. ‘The un- 


: willingness of the sons of zeniindars to take 


rae 


.the trouble of educating themselves, is’ pro- 
- verbial. ‘Now a‘great remedy for this un- 

_happy.state of things would be the develop- 
‘ment, in them-of a’ healthy spirit of emula- 


, Sanskrit College 
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tion for the qualities that are in evidence 
in the students of the humbler classes 
whom hunger prompts to study and all 
that that means. And this requires as- 
sociation between the two classes of students 
which is exactly the thing that the Dacca 
University Committee will prohibit. 

While the enlightenment of the present 
age has pronounced its verdict against 
the system of castes, the Dacca University 
Committe are for creating a new caste of 
the well-to-do. The dissociation of class 
from class thus effected will lay the axe at 
the root of the very University life that the 
Dacca University proposes to bring into 
existence. ; 

We next come to the Mahomedan College, 
which is the most objectionable feature ° 
of the scheme. This College will’have a 
branch and a special branch for Islamic- 
studies. The Committee think that a col- 
lege for such studies was a_long-felt 
desideratum; and so, it would seem, 
weighed down witha overwhelming sensé 
of their duty they have made proyision for 
the study of Islamic subjects. But-did 
their sense of duty forsake them when they 
happened to think of the Hindus? For one’ 
in Calcutta there. are 
several Madrasahs in Bengal. If these 
Madrasalis -have failed to help on ‘Islamic 
studies’, equally have the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College ‘failed to promote ‘Hindu studies’. 
Tf, then, the Dacca University has to provide: 
for the “study. of ‘Islamic subjects’ why, 
should it’ not provide for the study of 
‘Hindu subjects’as well? Do the framers’ 
of the scheme mean that the ancient litera- 
ture and philosophy, history and-mythology 
of the’ Hindus count for nothing? Or, are 
we to understand that the Hindus must be 


ignored when placed side by side with . the 


Mahomedans? We could overelook the old- 
world narrow-mindedness that prompted 
the proposal for the foundation of the 
College for Islamic studies, if the Committee 
had included a ‘Hindu College’ in their 
scheme. For then in spite of a sad want of 
intellectual fitness for appreciating the 
tequireménts of an up-to-date modern Uni- 
vérsity the Committee could have at least 
the credit for impartiality, though we may 
assure thém that we should not at all, like 
that: such a_ College should be a part of the 
Dacea University: Nor do we grudge our 
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Moslem fellow-countrymen this little bit 
of fayour done to them by the Committee, 
though we cannot honestly congratulate them 
on it as we firmly believe that the old-world 
theological education can never make for the 
real progress of a nation. And we are only 
too glad that the partiality of the Committee 
has saved the Hindus-of East Bengal from 
the pernicious effects of such a theological 
education. But we take strong exception 
to the spirit that underlies this preferential 
treatment of a particular class. 

‘In spite of all the loud cry for religious 
education which is dinned into our ears 
now-a-days we are always afraid of what 
they call ‘religious education.’ There are 
catchwords that often carry away the un- 
thinking multitude. Sometimes even people 
with pretensions to culture allow themselves 
to be carried away by these catchwords for 
fear of being considered heterodox in case 
of dissent. The term ‘religious education’ 
is stich a catchword. People seem to 
think that because religion is good, there- 
fore, religious education must be equally 
good, But had it ever occurred to the. 
advocates of religious education that. what 
they advocate is really theological educa- 
tion and not religious aducation ? Books 
cannot teach faith in God or love of man. 
A school can teach only the doctrines and 
doginas of particular creeds. And the very 
fact that, they speak of teaching the 
principles of Jslam to the . Moslem 
students and of Hinduism to the Hindu 
students, is a clear proof that they want to 
teach theology in our schools and colleges 
inthe name of religion. But we cannot 
expect such logical: analysis of ideas from 
those who labour under such hopeless confu- 
sion of thought, or from those who do not 
like ‘that the minds of our young men 
should bé liberated from the bondage of 
custom and tradition. ° ; 

While the study of science liberates the 
mind by producing the habit of accepting 
truth. for its own sake and of rejecting 
whatever is demonstrated to be false, and 
has an immense educational value in so far 
as it stimulates the love of independent 
inquiry, the study of theology works in a 
diametrically opposite direction by engend- 
ering love of authority and stifling inde- 
pendent thought. We feel infinitely grateful 
to the British Government for.its’successful 


‘separate College. 
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dissociation of education from’ theology. 
after our people had suffered for ages from 
such utter intellectual and moral enslave- 
ment. And in a country inhabited by the: 
followers of so many creeds, it is in the 
fitness of things that theology should have: 
nothing to do with the national. system of 
education. Tf once sectarian education suc- 
ceed in imparting a theological bias’ to 
our young men, there igs no knowing to 
what lengths fanaticism may lead all the 
heterogeneous and divergent elements of 
Indian society. The wisdom of the tradi- 
tional policy of religious neutrality hitherto 
pursued by Government .has .been proved 
almost to demonstration and recognised 
by.one andall. I[tisextremely unfortunate 
that that policy .is going to be tampered 
with at least in part by this unhappy 
experiment at University education. For 
the ‘Islamic subjects’ must include Islamic 
theology. But of this no more here. 

_ Then again the Mahommedan College will 
have a general branch. and all the Mahom- 
medan students shall, if possible, be accom- 
modated in the first instance: in the 
Mahomedan College. We may add its 
corollary, which the committee did not 
Gare to express in so many words, w2z., that 
the Hindu students will be, at least in 
practice, if not in theory, shut out from the 
Mahomedan College. Now, if a College 
for the’ study of ‘Islamic subjects’ was a 
long felt desideratum, was this also a 
long-felt desideratum that the Hindu and 
the Moslem students should not be allowed 
to. attend the same College? A College 
for Islamic studies must. of course be a . 
But why. should that 
College have a general branch also specially 
reserved for Mahomedan students? Why 
cannot the Mahomedan students receive 
education in the ordinary Arts Colleges. 
along with the Hindus? So to put the 
matter clearly denuded of the cover of 
carefully selected names, what the Com- 
mittee mean is that there should be colleges 
of arts and sciences for the ordinary Hindus, 
a.separate college for the zemindars and 
other well-to-do people, and a separate 
college for Mahomedans for the study of 
the arts and sciences with a special branch 
for the study’ of Mahomedan theology and 
the allied subjects. So the Conimittee have 
done ‘their best: to place as many impedi- 
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ments as they possibly can to the growth 
of unity among: the future generations. 
Even the Aligarh propaganda which in the 
past had such a distinct tendency to alienate 
the Moslems from the Hindus did not go 
so far. For it must be said to the credit of 
Sir Sayid Ahmed and his followers that 
the Hindu students had free access to the 
Aligarh College in common with the 
Moslem students. Though the Aligarh 
College was a_ specially Mahomedan 
College, the Mahomedan founders of the 
College did not think it proper or expedient 
to reserve the College exclusively for the 
Moslem students. But yet after the lapse 
of so many years since the foundation of 
the Aligarh College the framers of the 
Dacca University scheme could hit upon 
nothing better than a separation of class 
from class more complete than anything 
hitherto attempted in India. 

The main utility of a University -in these 
days of cheap books and easy inter-com- 
munication may be said to consist in 

J. That it makes education easy. 

Il. That it produces a unity of ideas and 
ideals by moulding the minds of 
the students after the same types. 

Hl. That it leads to the formation of 
friendship in college days -lasting- 
through life. 

It is a trite saying that the debating clubs 
of Oxford and Cambridge are the nursing 
ground for the future statesmen of England. 
Several yeatsago an English paper referring 
to the comparatively large number of poli- 
tical parties in France commented adversely 
on the unity of the French people. In reply 
a French paper retorted that England had 
only two parties because there were only 
two great men in England, viz., Gladstone 
and Salisbury ; whereas France could boast of 
a number of great men and had, therefore, 
as many parties. -Now, whatever the 
French paper might say out of self-love, it 
is well-known: that England . owes her 
greater solidarity in this respect’'to a great 
. extent to the fact that the would-be poli- 

ticians of England imbibe the same inspira- 
tion in their youth at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Moreover it thas been said by those who 
know, that the friendships formed at Oxford 
and Cambridge have a most important and 
" abiding effect on the public life of England. 
But the Dacca University will be power- 
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_ only a few hostels for 
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fully instrumental in preventing both these 
most important effects of University edu- 
cation from. being: produced in’ our young 
men. - The difference of ideals as fore- 
shadowed by the College’ of Arts and the 
Islamic College is .as wide as the world; 
and the chances of friendships being formed 
between young men following the different 
creeds and belonging to different social 
gradés are the remotest* under the rules’ 
prescribed for the admission of students of 
different sects and sections into mutually: 
exclusive colleges. And such an unhappy 
arrangement is most inopportune at a time 
when the leaders of both the communities 
are doing their best'to bridge the gulf that . 
separates the Hindu from the Moslem. 

Both Hindu and Mahomedan youths are 
now being educated together in the same 
schools and colleges and the country 
naturally expects that such comradeship 
and healthy intellectual competition will 
lead to the formation of friendship and 
unification of ideals that will ultimately 
bring about lasting unity between the two 
great branches of the Indian people. A 
university that aims at the real progress of 
the people must try to do all it can to help 
on that consummation so devoutly to be 
wished, But the Dacca University Com- 
‘mittee have succeeded only in making the 
already existing separation wider still by 
making it impossible for young men of the 


‘two communities to sit together at the feet 


of the same preceptor. 

. And this dissociation of class from class 
and their theological bias of education that 
the Islamic studies are almost sure ‘to 
generate can have but one effect, viz., to. 
create yet another centre of education that 
will accentuate the already existing differ- 
ences between the different sections of this: 
unhappy people. - ; 

_ Then as regards. the residential character 
of the Dacca University, the less said of it, 
the better. After what we have said ‘above, 
a lengthy discussion of it is unnecessary. | If 
ordinary . Hindu 
students, and a few more ‘for Mahomedans, 
supplemented, it may be, by one or more 
for the sons of zemindars, make university 
life, then certainly ‘the’ Daéca University 
-will be a residential one. But we are afraid 
mere physical occupation of particular 
quarters is not the only, or even the main 
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requisite -of a residential: university. For 
then the Calcutta University, as far as.it 
relates to the Calcutta colleges, would be 
ds good a residential university as any in 
the world. The real essence ‘of a residen- 
tial- university: is the moral and intellectual 
life that it, quickens-into existence in young 
men as members of a corporate body and 
controlled and fostered by it., ~But with all 
the elements of separation and dissension 
above referred to, how can we expect in the 
Dacca University that feeling of corporate 
life and that spirit of healthy emulation that 
are the principal factors in the’ development 
‘of those qualities of head and heart that are 
.expected from a residential university ? 
There is yet another point ‘to which we. 
must advert before we have done. The 
justification for the curtailment of the 
natural freedom of individual man lies in 
the resultant total well-being . of the 
corporate life of society. “Any restraint 
upon natural freedom beyond what is just 
necessary for that purpose, is unjustifiable 
and injurious to boot. For absence of free- 
dom dwarfs growth, both moral and physic- 
‘al. The limb that cannot move freely, 
-cannot grow. -The young stripling cannot 


grow to the fullest height when it is 
obstructed by the massive -branch of an 
over-hanging tree. Now young men in a 
residential university have many restrictions 
put upon their natural freedom’ over and - 
above ‘those. imposed upon ‘the students of 
a non-residential university. The corporate 
life of the former is regarded as more: than 
a compensation for this curtailraent of free- 
dom. But under the Dacca University 
while the compensating advante ges of ‘cor- 
porate university life will be cf the smallest, 
as pointed out above, the restraints upon 
the freedom of the students will be as 
complete as in any other residential ‘univer- 
sity. It, will be specially so in the case of 
the middle class Hindu students as is quite 
clear from the report of the Commttee. Thus 
our young men‘will labour under a double 
disadvantage: they will lose a good part 
of their freedom to the prejudice of the 
healthy growth of manhood ‘in them} but 
there is. little prospect ‘of compensation for 
this loss in’ the form of the development 
of that University‘ life that one looks for 
at Oxford and Cambridge. ‘ 
Paresu Natu BaNnersi, B.A., 
:  Pleader, Dacca. 
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.By Apam MCN Iee 


Boox II. 
The Book of the Polish Ss 
IV. 


HE princes and the wis strates of this 
century are the tall trees that attract 
the lightning, and the wisdom of this 

century is the great ocean. 

Do not believe that power is bad in steel 
or that knowledge is bad in itself; it is men 
who have corrupted them. 

For the magistrate’s bench, according to 
Christ, was a cross upon which a just man 
allowed himself to be nailed and_ tortured 
for the good of others. 

And ‘kings were anointed, like the priests, 
to receive the grace of- sacrifice, _And ‘the 


vicar bt. Christ called himself the humblest 
of his servitors. 

And knowledge, according to Christ, 
ought to be the Divine’ Word, the bread 
and the source of life. Christ said, ‘Man 
shall not live by bread ‘alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God.” 

And so long as it was thus, knowledge 
and power were estéemed. But, - subse- 
quently, vile men fought among themselves 
for power, as: for a warm and. snug bed on 
which to sleep; and -they estimated a public 
office as a tavern on the highway--by wont : 
it brought in. 

And learned men distributed Solon in- 
stead of bread, and their voice was like the 
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whirr of empty sail it’ which is wanting 
the grain of Faith,’ “and which make’ their 
din without giving. nourishment to anyone. 

And you have become:as the touchstone 
of princes and of the doétors of this world, 
for, during your pilgrimage, you have, 
thank God, received more help from beggars 
than from princes; and” during ‘your fights, 
in your prisons, and in’ your poverty, you 
were better satisfied with a prayer than 
with all the science of Voltaire and of 
Hegel, who are as po} son; and than all 
the .doctrines. of or . who are like 
_ empty mills producing nothing but sound. 

It is for this reason that knowledge and 
power have fallen into contempt. 

But you .have received-the mission from 
on high to rehabilitate-science and power 
in your own land, and in all Christendom. 

For your superiors are not by any means 
those who sleep the most peacefully in their 
posts and draw the largest profits from 
their employment. ° 

But those that have the. “greatest anxieties 
and the least sleep; and that are persecuted 
and decried more than you who have aban- 
doned the greatest riches: and the vastest 
domains; and that‘ would ‘be subjected to 








the most cruel tortures if they fell into the 


‘power of the enemy. 


Among you, you know that the best of. 


your senators, your nunitios and your 

generals, are the most guilt¥-in the eyes. of 

the Tsar of Moscow, and those whom he 

calls the most guilty are thé.most worthy of 

esteem, and those whom he shall have put 

to.death ‘by torture shall be saints in the 
eyes of God and of man. 

And the wise men are riot: those among 
you who have enriched themselves by selling 
their talents, and who have: bought lands 
and houses, and whom the kings have 
loaded with bord: and heaped with favours. 

But those. only who have spoken unto you 
the word of Liberty,.who have undergone 
prison and the knout; and those who have 
suffered most are the meer worthy of 
esteem. . 

Verily, I say unto you, that Europe shall 
learn from you who are those’ who- should 
be called. wise and powerful: For now in 
Europe, power is disgrace and _wisdom is 
folly. j 

And if any one of you. shall say—“ Look ! 
we are without - 


any weapon | except our. 
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pilgrim’s staff; and -how shall we change 
the established order in great and powerful 
states ?” 

Let him who. speaks thus consider that 
the Roman Empire was wide as the world, 
and the Emperor of Rome was as powerful 
as all the kings together. 

And lo! Christ sent against him twelve 

simple men. But as these men had the 
holy spirit, the spirit of “devotion, . they 
vanquished the Emperor. 
_ And ifany one of you shall say— We. 
are nothing but illiterate soldiers, and how 
shall we convince the wise men of the most 
enlightened and most civilized countries ?” 

Let him who speaks thus remember that 


‘the wise men of Athens were reputed as the 


most enlightened and most civilized of men ; 
and they were conquered by the word of 
the apostles; for when the apostles com- 
menced to preach in the name of God 
and of Liberty, the people abandoned the 
wise men and followed the apostles. | ‘ 


Mi ; 
You are frequently told that you “are ‘in 
the midst of civilized nations, and that you 
ought to civilize yourselves by their: ex- 
ample. But learn that those who talk of 
civilization do .not themselves understand, 


. the sense of their words. 


The word “civilization” is derived fort 
the Latin word “civis,” a citizen ; and signi-- 
fied “‘civism.” A citizen was a man who 
devoted himself to his country, like Scae-~ 
vola, Curius and Decius; and such devotion: 
was an act of “<civism.” Jt was a pagan. 
virtue, less perfect than the Christian virtue, 
which orders self-sacrifice not only for one’s. 
country but for all men. Nevertheless it © 
was without: doubt a virtue. 

But later, when idolatry had produced 
confusion in languages, “civilization” came 
to mean elegant and exquisite attire, sump- 
tuous living, comfortable hotels, fine shows 
and wide roads.* 

Not only a Christian, but certainly even 
a pagan of Rome, if he came ‘again to life. 
and saw the men who call themselves: 
civilized to-day, would be indignant, and 
would enquire of them by what right they 
dared to arrogate to themselves a title 
derived from the word civis, a citizen. © 

* In one. word, the English “comfort,” which - 


seems to have dethroned the primitive: and only real : 
signification of the word “civilization,” ks 
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“-Do not admire, then, the nations that 
grow fat upon “ Well-Being,” or that are 
industrious and well-administered. 


‘For ifa wealthy nation that eats well and- 


drinks well is to be the most esteemed, . you 
ought also to’ respect those men among-you 


who are the most corpulent and the most - 
the’ same. 


robust. Animals can _ possess 
qualities; but for man something more is 
needed. 

And if iddeurous nations suaue: to be 
considered perfect, the ants surpass ‘all in 
industry. But for man something more | is 
needed. ~ 


And if the best administered nations are. 


to. be regarded as perfect, where is there a 
better administration than in a bee-hive? 
But-for.man something more is needed. 

For the only civilization worthy of men 
is the Christian civilization. 

--A citizen had several sons, and he 
himself brought them up in piety and virtue, 
arid when the eldest had grown out of their 
infancy he sent them to a large school. 

And - these sons, being virtuous and 
diligent, studied well and earned general 
esteem. They prospered and made great 
progress in knowledge and wisdom. 

And finding. that everything went as they 
wished, they became arrogant and said: to 
theinselves; “Men respect us and justly so, 
forin knowledge we are far greater than 
they; and it is fitting that we should be 
better lodged, better dressed, and. enjoy 
miore of the world than others.” are: 
. But as their father sent them only enough 
money for their needs, not for their caprices, 
they ceased to apply to their father; they 
broke with him and began to get money 
for themselves, at first by honest means, 
then by contracting debts on their inherit- 
ance, and they found a money-lender who 
accommodated them freely, fore-seeing their 
ruin. And when they became anxious and 
miserable, they sought to forget their 
troubles by drinking and debauchery, and 
said to each other, “Our father has clearly 
‘pointed out to us the evil effects of debau-~ 
chery and drunkenness; but since we have 
arrived at the age of reason, let us try to 
enjoy ourselves by indulging in liquors and 
pleasures within measure; and in a manner 
-befitting reasonable men.’ 
~ But presently they Jost all measure, and 
became great drunkards, and great debau- 


chees, and, for obtaining money at any 
price, ‘swindlers, also. The money-lender, 
however, having obtained a judgment 
‘against, them. and being-already in posses- 
sion of their estate, lent them no more. 

‘So they were,in great distress, and the 
father having learnt of their misbehaviour, 
disinherited them ;and they were handed 


over to the mioney-lender so that they might — 


be made to work till the debt was com- 
pletely discharged. And’.as they worked, 
they recalled the advice of their father’ and 
thought within __themselves—‘Severely 
indeed have we been punished for not 
having’ followed it.” But as they were 
stubborn, they refused to repent and write 
to their father who was weeping for them. 
So these men who had sinned shamelessly 
before the whole world, were. ashamed ‘of 
the convicts who worked i in chains by their 
side, and were afraid lest these convicts 
should say, “Look at: these pusillanimous 
and weak-hearted men who cry and implore 
their father’s pardon.” And thus ‘they died. 

Seeing all this, their neighbours said,— 
“These young men were virtuous so long as 
‘they remained in their father’s house; but 
as soon as they went to, school ‘and became 
learned they were corrupted. “Knowledge, 


.then, must be a bad thing ; let us bring up 


our children in ignorance.’ 

‘Now, the father was a,man of experience ; ; 
and not allowing hiniself to be’ discouraged 
by ‘his misfortunes, he sent his younger sons 
also to the- large school; but he placed 
before them the’ example of their elder 
brothers. So they never forgot the warning 
of their father, and made as much - progress 
in knowledge as their elder brothers had 
done, and were ever virtuous and respected, 


‘and proved to their neighbours that know- 


ledge is a good thing if one obeys one’s 
father. 


This father is the Christian Church; the 
elder brothers were the French, the Germans, 
&c., the money was well-being and wordly 
glory; the money-lender was the Devil; 
and the younger brothers will be the. Poles, 
the Irish and the Belgians and other faithful. 
believers. 


; Vi.- 
Ww ho are the men on whom your country 


founded her highest hopes, and still founds 
them to the present day? 
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Are. they the mén who dressed the most 
elegantly or who danced with ‘the most 
grace, or who had the finest cuisine? 
No, for the greater part of these men had 
no love of country. - 

‘Or those who have long been engaged it in 
war, and who have-exercised themselves in 
marches, manceuvres, evolutions, and dis- 
sertations -on the military art? No, for the 
greater part of these men had no faith in-the 
cause, of their country. |. 

But rather the men whom you call good 
Poles, the. men full of devotion, the faithful 
and siniple soldiers, and the youth, — 

Now, the ;world is'like a patrie, and the 
peoples are-like individuals. The patrie of 
the peoples ‘thas based its hopes on the 
peoples “who are’believers, full of hope? ‘and 
- full of love: 

Verily, I-say. unto you—it is not’ you whe 
should bring yourselves up” in the’ civiliza- 
tion ‘of the Gentiles; it is.rather you whose 
duty it is to teach: ‘them. the true Christian 
civilization. ©. - 

It is good to acquire a profession, an art or 
a science ;,not only from Europeans but from 
the Turks and everi from savages one may 
learn the most useful things. Acquire 
knowledge, then, so that you. may be able 


to live by the labour of your hands, just : 
like the apostles who’ lived as carpenters, - 


as weavers, as coopers, : but without’ ever 
forgetting that. they were apostles called 
to teach far higher things than all -the 
industries and sciences and arts. 

Refrain from ‘dealing with the Gentiles 


by speeches and discussions; for they are. 


full of cries and shouts, like school boys, 
- and the most larned of masters will never 
have the, last word with an insolent and 
bawling school boy. : 

‘Instruct them, therefore, by your own 
example, and reply to their babbling by the 
parables of the Testament and the parables 
of the Book of the Pilgrims. 


VIE. 


In the olden days, ‘when the frst 
town was constructed upon the earth, it 
liappened that a fire broke out-in this 
town. 





Some of the inhabitants rose from their 
beds and looked out of their windows, and 
seeing that the conflagration -was ‘far On 
went to bed again and slept. - 


féw such mien, 
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Others, seeing. the fire nearer at hand, 
remained at ‘their doors, saying: “When 
the fire reaches us, it will be time to. extin- 


‘guish it,’ 


But the fire spread with violence, arid: 
consumed the houses of those who watched 
at their doors; while those who went to. 


_sleep were burnt along with their houses, 


. There were, however, some sincere and 
zealous men also; these, seeing the fire, 
left their houses and went to the ‘succour of 
their neighbours, but as there were only a 
their _succour was (of no 
avail. 

.And ‘the town was burnt down.’ The 
zealous men set themselves ‘to rebuild it 
with the help of their neighbours, and as 
all the people of the surrounding country 
aided them, the town arose larger and 
more beautiful than ever. 

And; those who did not run to the fire 
but remained only at their doors, were. 
banished from the town, and perished of 
hunger. 

’ And a decree’ was passed -in the town that 
in case of fire, all the inhabitants should 
help, some with ladders, some with -water, 
some with hooks; or at least appoint a 
body of night watchmen for the purpose 
of extinguishing fires. 

_ And this law and these orders were subse- 
quently adopted in all- towns, . and the 
inhabitants- were able to: ‘sleep without fear 
of fires. . 

Now, this town is Europe 3 ; the fre j 1s the 
enemy of Europe, viz., despotism ; the men 
asleep are the Germans, and the men who 
remain at their doors are’ the French and 
the English; and the zealous and devoted 
men are the Poles. 


VII. 


_In former times, there were in England 
great farmers who possessed large herds of 
oxen and large flocks of sheep. 

But .the wolves often made inroads upon 
their fields and ravaged them. 


So the English took their guns and their 
dogs; they hunted and killed the wild 
beasts, but as fast as the wolves were ex- 
terminated in one place they reappeared 
in another; and for every wolf that was 
killed there were born ten. And the farmers 
who were always pursuing the wolves, be- 
came ,impoverished, forced as they were to 
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keep many dogs and purchase fire-arms. 
Their oxen and sheep had perished. 

Other farmers, however, who were wiser, 
said to themselves: “Let us hem the wolves 
in the forests, and track them down to 
their very dens.” But other. wolves came 
from other forests, and’ these farmers also 
grew poorer, and lost their flocks. 

’. Being. thus impoverished, they went to 
_ their neighbours and said: “Let us assemble 
‘all the’ people, let us hunt.down the wolves 
during a whole year until we shall have 
‘exterminated them from the island.” 
England is an island. 

_ So they all went and hunted till they 
had destroyed. the entire race of wolves. 
Then they laid down their arms, and let 
their dogs roam about freely ; and their 
flocks graze’ peacefully without a shepherd 
from that time down to our own day. 


IX.. : 


There was once in Italy a canton very 
fertile in olives and in rice, but very un- 
healthy, because each summer malavia, or 
bad airy attacked it bringing fever and 
death. *" 


some fumigated their houses and spent a 
great deal of money on perfumes; ‘others 
built walls on the western side. frdm which 
came the epidemic; others -again’ran away 
' during the unhealthy season. Nevertheless, 
all died, and the canton became:deserted, 
and its rivers and its groves: of olives bé- 
came the habitation of wild boars. ° 
’ And the malaria spread. to another can- 
ton, and-the inhabitants began over again 
their fumigations and their desertions, un- 
til @ wise man appeared and said to'them: | 
_ “This bad air’ has its origin faraway in 
a-marsh fifty miles from here; go there and 
drain the marsh .by diverting all the water 
that isin it;-and if you. yourselves die of 
fever, your childreri will inherit the fruit of 
your labours, and the whole canton will 
bless you.” , 

But these lazy men hesitated to go so far, 
and they feared death; and présently they 
died in their beds. -The malaria, however, 
pursued its course, and already ten cantons 
are infected, , 

’ For whosoever does not venture to leave 
his house to go out and face evil arid ex- 
tirpate it from the earth, will see the evil 


To 


For - 


Among the inhabitants of this’ canton, — 


come to meet -him and: stare him in the 
face. - 
; X. 


_ Remember only that you are ‘amongst 
the Gentiles, like sheep among wolves, and 
like a camp in a hostile country; and 
harmony will reign among you. : 

The blunderers among you are like sheep 
that separate themselves. from the flock 
because they do not scent the wolf; or like 
soldiers who wander away from their. camp 
because they do not see the enemy, but if 
they saw them and scented them, they would 
remain united, 

‘And you have for enemies, not only the 
diabolical trinity, but also all those who 
speak and act inthe name of this trinity; 
their number is great among the Gentiles— 
all the worshippers of Force, of Equilibrium, 
of Arrondissement, and of Egoism. 

You are not all equally good ; but the 


worst of you is better than..a Gentile who 
_ styles himself good, for each one of you 


has the spirit of sacrifice. 


And if any of you differ from the others, 
it is because they dress like the Gentiles. 
Some wear a red cap 4 la francaise; others 
put on ermine, 4 |’anglaise’; others muffle 
themselves up in gowns and square caps 4 
lallemande. And under these disguises, 
a mother would not recognize her own 
children. 2. ati ‘ 

But. when all shall. dress like Poles in 
their polonaises, they will all recognize one 
another as brothers, all will go and sit on 
their. mother’s knee, and she will kiss them 
all with the same love. Fan. 

Do not incessantly rake up the past to 
bring to light errors.and crimes, _ You know 
that the confessor forbids us not. only to 
recall our past sins, but even more strongly 
to speak of them to others; for such re- 
collections and such conversations make 
us fall again into sin. 


Do not cry out; “Here is a man who 
bears a stain, I must point itout. There 
is a man who has committed such and 
such faults.» Rest assured, . there will 
always be enough men whose duty it will 
be to ransack this dung-heap, and enough 
judges whose business it will be to judge 
them, and executioners to punish them.” 

When you pass through the town, is it 
your function to clean the pavements if 
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there is mud on ‘them ? And if you come 

across a thief who is being conducted to 

prison, is it for you to drag him to the 

gallows? There are other men who concern 

themselves with these things. 


"And such men will never be wanting. 
For, example, when a dynasty of executioners 
recently became extinct in a French town 
three hundred and sixty-six candidates 
presented themselves for the post. 

In’ speaking ofthe past if you repeat: 
“In such a battle,“ such a fault was com- 
mitted; and in such another battle such 
another fault, and such and. such a fault 
-on such and, such a march,”—that is well. 
But do not believe that you are for that 
reason very able men; for it.is easy to 
observe the faults and difficult to appreciate 
the good qualities. 

If ona painting occurs a black spot or 
‘a hole, the first blockhead’ that comes along 
‘will notice it; but only the connoisseur 
‘will realize the beauties of the picture. 


Good men judge. by beginning from the 
good side. 

In preparing - oneself for the. future, one 
ought ‘to go back mentally on the past, but 
‘only as a man. who wishing to clear a ditch 
retreats. a few. paces to take a better spring. 

You are among. the Gentiles _as ae 
wrecked men on an unknown sea. see 
A vessel having run aground, a part 
of its crew took refuge ona foreign shore. 

Now, there were.among the men who had 
saved themselves, soldiers,. sailors and 
seamen, artisans, and Srnolat who wrote 
books. 

They began lamenting their fate and 
wished to return to ‘their native land. So 
they entered upon a discussion. 


The people. of this bank. would give them 
neither a vessel nor a canoe, and: being 
avaricious they would not even give them 
wood except for money. 

So they went into a forest, and commenced 
to examine the trees and to discuss the 
number of these trees that they would need, 
and the kind of vessel they would have to 
construct. Should it be 2 vessel like the 
old one, or,‘ should’ it’ be constructed 
ona new model? A sagas a brig or a 
schooner ? 

e ‘Heating the noise’ of the dispute, however, 
‘the’men of the shore hastened there and 
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drove the shipwrecked men out of the 
wood. 

So they recommenced their iacieniafions 
and again entered upon a discussion. 

Some said that. the wreck was due to.the 
fault of the pilot, and wished to slay the 
pilot; but he had already been drowned. 
Others accused the sailors; but as only a 
few of the sailors had survived they did 
not dare to kill them through fear. of being 
unable to guide themselves on the sea; 
they therefore contented themselves with 
reprimanding them and making fun of 
them., 

Some pointed out that the wreck was due’ 
to the north wind; others incriminated. ‘the 
west wind; others again charged’ a’ sub- 
marine rock. And there arose among . them” 
a great quarrel which lasted a whole year, . 
and yet nothing was decided. 

Then they said: “Let us separate. and. 

look for means of existence.” So the 
carpenters went.to héw timber, the masons,’ 
to plaster walls, and the scholars to’ write 
books .-for, the Gentiles; each workman 
according to his profession. 
_ And it came.to pass that they. all sohed 
for their country; the one set did not know 
how, to build-after the measurements of the 
Gentile;axchitects ; the other did riot: ‘now 
the, writing: of the; Gentiles. rehy 

. So they--bégan;, their; lamentations over 
again, and entered upont: a’ fresh’ discus: 
sion. - 8 

But there was among them-a’ Malem man 
‘who ‘had up: to that point kept silence, for 
he-was of. a peaceful temperament. He said 
to them :+— 

“Tn. work tie for means of livelihood you 
forget that we’ ought to return to’ our 
country,,.and we.cannot return there ese 
on a vessel and by sea. 

“While, therefore, each of you is edging 
houses, walls or “books, let each one buy 
an axe and also learn how to swim. 

“And let those of you who are sailors 
study the sea, the shores and the’ winds of 
this country. 

“And when we are prepared, we suai go 
into this wood, and- we shall ‘quickly con- 
struct a vessel’ for ourselves before the men 
of this place have the time to discover it; 
and if they wish to prevent us, we have-our 
hatchets and. shall be able. to cope with 
them.” 


ate, 
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- They said therefore :— 

“Let us proceed to the choice of a pilot.” 
‘Some wished him to be very old; others 
very young. .The masons wanted one, the 
' scholars another, And this dispute lasted 
half a year, without any decision being 
arrived at. 

So the same simple man said to them: 
“Choosé first a carpenter who will quickly 
make you a vessel, and, for the moment, 
have it constructed after the old model, for 
we have not the time to try a new one. 


“And when we are on board and have 
set sail, we shall collect together those. of 
us who are sailors, and shall make them 
elect a pilot from among themselves. 

“The sailors would not wish to be there- 
fore drowned, any more than we, and would 
choose a good pilot. : : 

.. “And even if we are then in Viea beacenk 
we shall soon put an'end to. it, for the rebels 
will be handcuffed ‘or thrown overboard. 
But as long as ‘we ‘are on this bank our 
disagreements. will never cease, for. we are 
not allowed to. kill or imprison any one.” ~ 

They acted-ori his advice, and the- ship- 

wrecked men set sail happily. 


XIE. 


fe your assemblies and your deliberations 
doi not imitate the Gentiles. | 

For some of you begin. your speeches, 
your - conversations—all of which things 
demand wisdom and harmony—by a dinner 
or a supper, by eating arid drinking. ~ 

.Now, who has ever known a loaded 
stomach to produce wisdom; or that har- 
mony and concord ever arose from wine- 
sodden. brains ; or that- meat and drink ever 
caused one’s country to be resuscitated ? 

Such meetings never succeed, for as the 
beginning, so is theend. . 

_ Medical men know that a child conceived 
when the father is in drink is generally an 
idiot or dies before his time. _ 

Do you, therefore, enter upon your coun- 
cils and assemblies after the custom of, your 
fathers, by going to mass and communion; 
and that which shall have been resolved 
‘upon in this manner shall be wise. 

For men have riever been known to blun- 
der or become ¢owards on the day on which 
they had . Piously approached the _ Holy 
Table. 


Once you: have entered a ‘council oF as- 
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sembly, humble yourself in your own eyes, 
for without humility there can be no har- 
mony. 

And that is why one does. not say to men :, 
“Rise to harmony,” but “Let yourselves 
tncline to harmony.’”’* 

‘For he who wishes to bind. together ° into. 
a bundle the tops of trees, must first -bend 
them down; so also, bend your proud under- 
standings and you will have peace. 

In your fétes, do not imitate the idolaters ; 
for the idolaters among whom you live, 
celebrate the anniversaries both of rejoicing 
and of mourning in the same manner, that 
is to say, by eating and drinking;. the 
stomach and the table are their gods and 
their- altars. 

You, on the eonteary: celebrate your 
anniversaries —the féte of the insurrection, 
the féte of Grochow,t the féte of Waver§— 
after the custom of your grandsires, by 
going in the: morn: to church - and fasting 
all day. 

And the money ‘that i is Sived on - that day 
at your table, give it to your leaders for the 
maintenance- of your mother, the country. 
And for such an act of solemnity, you will 
not need to take the permission of a magis- 
trate, nor to rent a large house, nor to 


.assemble in crowds in the public places. 


,. In your. costumes, do not imitate the 
Gentiles, for the idolaters among whom you 
live wish to make the magistrate’s bench 
respected not by its zeal but by its costume ; 
and they fashion it in purple and ermine, 
and make it look like a prostitute all 
painted and. decked out, who, the uglier 
she grows, the more attention she pays to 
her. toilette. 

You, however, old and young, | should 
wear the Polonaise||, for you are all soldiers 
of your country and in Poland this was the 
costume given to men who were put.to 
death. 

Who indeed is there that would not 
recognize under the Polonaise the man who 

%* This distinction is much clearer in Polish, and is 
difficult to translate. 

--+ 29 November, 1830. 

t Victory gained by 30,000 Polish troops over 
100,000 Russian troops on 25th February, 1831. . 

« § Victory gained on: ‘Good Friday and Easter eve, 
1831. 

. || The Polish name of this costume is ae 
(pronounced chamara,) Core 
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conquered ‘at Waver; or the ran who was. 
who 


victorious at Stoczek; or the iman 
directed the retreat of the Lithuanian 
army or the man who commanded 
regiment of Volhynie; or the man who was 


the first to cry out: “Down with Nicholas !”” 


Their names are suthiciently known to the 
world.. 

- But who knows the names of the King of 

Naples or the King of Sardinia, although 
they wear the royal purple? : 
' And. if any of them are known at all, it 
is because they distinguish themselves by 
their depravity and their turpitude; just as 
in’ a small ‘town every one knows the 
names of the notorious bandit and_ the 
famous juggler, and of the . mountebank 
who runs the’streets for the amusement of 
the people. 

Of this kind ‘is the fame. 6 the Tsar 
Nicholas, and of the little tsar don Miguel, 
and of the little tsar of Modena. 

_ Wear, then, the polonaise. 

-And if, any one has to wear a more 
sumptuous costume, and he has the means 
to do so, let him act thus: if the garment 
costs ten crowns, let him after paying that 
price, lay. aside ten crowns more for thé 
costume ‘of the country. You will do the 
same as regards your food and your dwell- 
ing, which will be those of soldiers, and you 
will submit all that exceeds the ordinary 
limit to a charitable tax. 

Do not, however, control others as regards 
their food, their dress or their dwelling; 
but pay attention to your own selves, for 
this advice has béen written that you may 
apply it not to others but to yourselves. 

Be. indulgent to others and ‘severe with 
yourselves; for as you -judge others, so 
will you be judged. _ = 

Again, ponder over the following secret :— 

That a man who judges his neighbour 
‘with too much harshness for a fault, whether 
of timidity, or of negligence, or of change- 
ableness, is himself on the point. of falling 
into the same fault, and ue be judged 
similarly by others. 

This is a secret which a certain pious 
‘Pole has fourid out, and “which he now 
reveals to you. 

A coward is taxed most severely by gies 
Cowaida: a thief by other thieves; a 


-madman ‘is especially scoffed at by other 
madmen, 
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A wise ina courageous man is ‘indulgent 
in ‘his words. If, however, he becomes a” 
leader or a judge, ‘and if the people arm. 
him with the. power of the sword, then. he 
is sevére ; he judges and punishes according 


to his conscience, for the whole. people 


decrees through his mouth, and the hand of 
the people kills with his sword. 

And’ the vain man is severe in his words 
as long as he remains in the crowd; but as 
soon as he is appointed a chief of the people! 
and begins‘to judge, he betrays his: little © 
worth, for he is timid and partial, and*he- 
judges not after the heart of the people but’ 
according to his drleedshiper ane: his ani- 
mositieés. ! ; 

If ‘you say unjustly of some. one: “He ik is. 
a traitor!” ; or if you say unjustly of 
some one: “He is a spy!” , you may. be 
certain that at that very instant others say 
the same of you. 

Do not produce division among yourselves. : 
by saying: “I am of the old army and you 
of the new; I was at Grochow and at 


-Ostrolenka, ‘but’ you only ‘‘at Ostrolenka,; . 


I have been a-soldier, whereas. you . are 
only an insurgent ; I am a Mazour* and. 
you a Lithuanian.” | 

Let those who talk .thus read in the 
scriptures the parable of the labourers who 
came to work in the vineyard; some were 
called in the morning, others.at noon, and 
others in the evening, and they all received ° 
the same wage. And those who came 
earliest envied the rest; and the Lord said 
to them: “Envious'men! what have you ‘to 
complain of? Have you not received your 
salary ?” 

The Mazour ‘and the Eihuanian are 
brothers; do brothers quarrel among them- 
selves because one is called Ladislas and 
the other Witold? aaa have only © one 
name—that of Pole. 

" SUI. 

Do not wrarigle over your merits, your 
orders or your decorations. 

' —QOn one occasion, some very courageous 
soldiers made an assault upon a city. A 
ladder was placed against the wall, and 
the army cried out: “The first man to set 
his foot on the wall will receive the: eae 
cross of military merit.” 

- The first squad rushed: at it; : aiid ; as.each 


* An inhabitant of -Mazow, a Polish province of 
‘which Waréaw is the capital. 
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one wished to be the first on the ladder, 
they began to fight among themselves; they 
upset the ladder, and~fell from the top, of 
the walls and were killed. 

‘A second ladder was prepared, and a 
second squad hastened to it, and the one 
who was’ the’ first to jump on to the ladder 
was followed by his comrades without any 
opposition. 

But the first soldier after having accom- 
plished ‘half: the ascent, began to waver; 
he stopped and obstructed the others. The 


one who followed him struggled ‘with him, 


and: lifting him from the ladder, hurled-him 
down, causing all the others also to fall 
to the ground.- A great disorder ensued, 


and all were killed from the height of the 


walls. 

Then a third. adie was put up, and. the 
third squad advanced to scale it.. The’ first 
soldier was wounded and ‘did not wish to 
continue; but the one who followed -him 
was ‘a strong man of gigantic size. Without 
a word, he seized the leader of the file, and 


holding him with both arms carried him, 


before him, protecting himself with his 
burden as with a shield. And he placed 
him on the summit of the wall.. Where- 
upon the others arrived in a file ‘and the 
citadel was taken. 

“Then the army assembled in a council of 
war, and wished to confer the grand cross 
upon this’ vigorous soldier. But he spoke 
to them in this wise :— - 
~'“Comrades! you have proclaimed ‘that 
the first among you .to place his foot on 
the ‘wall shall receive the decoration; here 
is a wounded soldier who scaled the wall 
before me. So it is to him the decoration 
is due; it.is through him that God has 
conquered the city. 

-“Do not estimate him lightly by saying 
that he owes the first place only to the 
agility of his limbs; for agility in a soldier 
is a quality as commendable as strength 
and courage. 

“Do not’ say that he has done nothing, 
for if he had not been, wounded before me, 
it is I who should have received the wound, 
‘and perhaps today the city would not. be 
in your hands. For he, who covers and 
defends is equal in every. way to him who 
fights, and the shield is equal in value to 
the sword. Take back your decoration, for 
you all know what I have done.” 


‘your talent only 
about it 
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God gives victory by making use of the 
agility of one, the courage of another, 
the strength of a third. As soon as a strong 
or: able man, instead of pushing a comrade . 
to the top, flings him down,: he creates a 
disorder resulting in defeat; and if he 
boasts of his merit he sows discord. 

XIV. OS tg 

Let each of you give his talent to the 
Motherland, as he throws his alms into the 
box, in secret and without saying how 
much he gives. A day will come when the 
alms-box will be full, and God will keep 
an account of how much each one has 
given. 

But if you glorify yourself for having 
offered so much, men will laugh at you and 
will recognize that you made a gift of 
that you might boast 


Services rendéred to the Motherland are 
as powder toacannon, — 

The man who spreads out his powder 
over a large surface and sets fire to it, 
produces a blaze without force, without 
noise, and: without effect. “4 

But the man who places his powder i in 
the earth, buries it deep, and ignites it, 
not only will convulse the earth and the 
sea with a great explosion and complete 
success, but those who witness the explosion 
will say to themselves: “Certainly-a great 
deal of powder has been used.” Only a 
very little, however, was employed, but i in 
a deeply-buried mine. 

So also deeply-hidden merit shows itself 
in glory. And if anyone conceals’ it in 
such a way that it never shows itself on 
this earth, it will show itself in etenity, 
and its fame will be unlimited, its glory 
imperishable, its victory eternal. 

A service rendered to the Motherland is 
like a grain of corn. If a man takes one in 
his hand, and:shows it to everyone.in turn, 
exclaiming : “Look ‘at this finé grain! ”, 
he will only cause .it to dry up, and will 
reap no profit. 


‘But the man who sows the grain in the 
earth and holds himself: in patiencé for 
some weeks, will see the grain produce an 
ear ofcorn.. . 

And he who, keeps. the grain along with 
the ear. of.corn for the coming year, for his 
future life, will obtain from: it a -handred 
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grains, and from this Hundred, thousands 
of ‘thousands. 

. Therefore, the longer the wait, the greater 
“is ‘the remuneration, and he who receives 
nothing for it. here below, will receive on 
high the largest.reward of all. 


What is to be thought of men who com- 
plain: ‘“ We have been brave and yet we 
have | received neither a title nor-a decora- 
tion.” ‘Have you then fought only for rank 
and for ribbons? Ifaman wishes to fight 
oly for aribbon or for rank, he has ‘but 
to ‘hire himself to the Muscovites. 


* And what is one to think of men who 


complain: “This man on the right is 
a coward, and he is decorated; that’ man 
on the left is ignorant and he’has received 
a title.” Does a good soldier look to the 
right and to the left when he flings himself 
upon the enemy? He only looks before 
‘him.and marches straight. For the man 
who looks to the right and to the left is a 
coward. To examirie and pass in review 
is the business of the chief of the army. 


- And what is to be. thought of men who 
complain: “Our chief has committed a 
fault in distributing titles and decorations 
té: unworthy men.” For everyone easily 
séés the defects of the chief and not his 

good qualities ; just as everyone sees his 
own merits without seeing his defects. 

-Now, very often that which is good in the 
chief is more necessary to the welfare of 
the nation than the good that is in us. 

Dé you not know, that God the Son 
admitt¢éd a traitor among the twelve 
Apostles? If then a mortal chief chooses 
only five bad men among twelve citizens 
on whétn he. confers promotions and decor- 
ations, Such a leader is perfect. 


And among the Apostles, St. John was 
the best loved, although he was the young- 
est, and although he. had no particular 
inission, arid was neither vicar .of Christ 
like St. Peter, nor destined for the vocation 
of the Gentiles, as St. Paul, nor treasurer 
like Judas. 

It was_ John alone, however, who pro- 
phesied in the Apocalypse,-and who, had 
the name of Eagle; his end wasa mystery, 
and many believe that he is not yet dead, 
but lives even to-day; and this belief exists 
regarding no apostle but St. John. ~ 


- : Yousee, then, that merit without tem- 
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porary reward has become: more glorious 
in the. course of the ages. - 
XV, 

You are among the Gentiles. as. hosts 
in search of guests, to invite them to the 
banquet of Liberty. 

—A certain foolish host having found 
some guests, first showed them the corners 
in his house where the sweepings were 
thrown, and other unclean places, with the 
result that it made them sick, ‘and no one 
wished to sit at his table. 

But a wise host conducts his guests to the 
banguetting - hall through a ‘spotlessly clean. 
vestibule. There are in every house recep- 
tacles for impurities, but Diae ns from all 
eyes. 

-There are people among you whe in. 
speaking to foreigners about the Motherland, 
begin with all the ‘defects in her laws and’ 
her institutions ; there are others. who begin’ 
with all that is beautiful and -worthy of 
being seen in the first instance. Now, tell 
me which among them were” the foolish 
hosts, and which the wise hosts, and which 
ought to succeed with their guests 1 ?- 

Do not cast, pearls before swine. Do ae 
speak to all the Gentiles of the great things 
your nation has accomplished for the benefit 
of humanity; for the former will - not 
believe, you, the latter will not understand 
you until after their converszov. 

—A Christian -dwelt near a. forest of 
which he was the guardian. ‘He discovered 
a brigand who was coming out of .the forest 
and was making his way towards an inn 
kept by some Jews whom ‘he wished to kill 
and rob.. The brigand said to the forester: 
“Let us go. together to attack, the gees 
and we shall share the booty.” 

The forester had a musket in, \ his hand, | 
but loaded only with small shot for birds. 
Nevertheless he threw himself upon the 
brigand and wounded. him ; but he himself 
received a more. serious ‘wound. - They 
seized each other by the throat, and 
struggled a long time until the brigand 
knocked down the forester, trampled him 
under foot, and left-.him believing him to 
be dead. But as he was wounded and was 
losing a great deal of blood, he could not 
carry out his robbery, and. returned to the 
forest. The forester, on the. other hand, 


dragged himself along up to the inn to seek 
help. 
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The Forester (to the Jews.) 


I have just encountered a bandit and I 
aave wounded him and forced him to return 
into the woods ; but a8 soon. as he is healed 
of his wound, he will come back ; and if 
ae does not come back here he will go to 
rob other Jews in other inns. Go then, 
sapture and bind him, and if you are afraid 
only help me. The brigand is a man with 
a strong arm, but as he is weakened we shall 
make an end of him. 

[Now the Jews had seen from their cabaret 
what had taken place; they knew that he 


had saved them. from being plundered, but 


feared he might ask for a reward. 


They affected great astonishment, and 
asked him where he came from and what 
he desired. The old Jews gave him bread 
and eau-de-vie; the young’ pretended to 
weep for pity]. 

The Jews.—We do not believe that the 
brigand wished to kill us; he used to: visit 
us formerly; drank our eau-de-vie, and did 
us no harm. 

The: Forester.—lf he has been here, all the 


worse for you, for he has examined’ your. 


house and your safes, and has seen that the 
house is inhabited: by Jews, that is to say, 
by people of a weak and timid heart. 


The . Jews.—Do: not blaspheme the Jewish, 
Is it not’ this race that produced 


race. 
David who. slew Goliath, and Samson, the 
strongest of men? 

> The Forester.—I ain’ a’ nian little versed 
in-books;.I have heard my ciré: say’ that 
this’ David and this Samson had once lived, 
and that they. are not likély to come -to 
life again. Think then of yourselves. 


The’ Jews.—It is not our business to ‘clear 
the forests of brigands; for this’ there ‘are 
magistrates and policemen. Go and speak 
to ‘them. 

The Forestey.—To defend you I did not 
invoke the magistrates nor await the 
gendarmes, 

The Jews.—You defended yourself. 

. The. Forester—But I could have helped 
the brigand to plunder you, or followed him 
ata distance without any ne. ene ; and 


he would have shared your property with 
me. I could also have refrained from 
leaving my house. 

The Jews.—You protected us because you 
counted on a reward. Very well! We have 
given you bread and eau-de-vie, and we 
have dressed your wound, and we shall give 
you also a sound crown. 


The Forester.—I do not care a fig for your 

reward ! And as for the bread, the eau-de-vie 
and the medicines, [ shall send _you the price 
of them as soon as I return to my house. 
' Fhe’ Jews.—You have fought with . the 
brigand because we know you are a man 
inclined to quarrel and that you’ -amusé 
yourself with fighting and killing wild beasts. 
' The Forester.—lf I had left my house to 
fight, I should have -been better. armed; I 
should have taken bullets and a hunting- 
knife; I should have gone out earlier or 
later; but you have seen that I went. out 
neither earlier nor later, but at, the very 
moment when I saw the highwayman make 
his way against you. 

The Jews (astonished).—Speak, then, and 
tell us the whole truth. Why did you’ do 
what you did, and what were your thoughts ; 3 
for you are a ‘singular. man. : 


' The Forester.—That is something I shall 
not tell you; and I shall tell you something 
that you will-not understand ; forthe Jewish 
reason and the Christian season ‘are two 
different things. But if you become con- 
verted to Christianity, you will maderrend 
without my having to explain. 

(And having said this, he left fein: 
Now, in walking he groaned with the pain 


of his wounds.). 


The Jews (among themselves).—He boasts 
of his courage, yet he groans; his wounds 
are-not serious, he groans mnerely to frighten 
our enlleren: po 

These J ews knew that he was “ sorely 
rounded: but they knew that they had 
acted- -wrongly, and they wished to persuade 
themselves that they had not acted wrongly ; 
and they spoke aloud to drown the voice 
of: their conscience. 
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ALUMINIUM INDUSTRY IN" INDIA 


By Pror. P. G. ‘Snag, M.A., B.SC., M.S.C.1. 


The working in Aluminiunt.® 
LUMINIUM working is not much differ- 
ent from working with copper; as a 
_. consequence Indian coppersmiths can 
work well with the new metal. after a few 
trials.) The tools required are ‘almost the 


same but the working is a little more, diffi- . 


cult. 

‘Aluminium is. melted dry, that is to say, 
“without any flux, in clay 
“or graphite crucibles, and 
during the melt the metal is’ constantly 
added. When the mass is completely molt- 
en, it. is brought to a red ‘glow, and the 
crucible. is removed from the fire. 
metal is now violently stirred by means of 
an iron rod which ends in -a small round 
Jadle at right angles to the rod and per- 
forated ; the surface of the metal is skimmed 
and the layer of the oxide fortned is- removed, 


Melting. — 


‘wherupon the true operation of: ‘casting com- — 
The stirring -rod-is removed from 


mences. 
the melt. as soon as it-is so ag that the 
metal does not adhere’ to it. 

‘Since aluminium ~shrinks on solidites 
ing quite perceptibly—by 
‘about 1-8 per cent—the 
molten metal should be cautiously added, 
in as small quantities as possible, in ordét 
to keep the miould well filled. For the cast- 
ing mould, metal vessels may be used, but 
for complicated objects it is- adviseable- to 
cast in sand. 

Pure aluminium as well as that of com- 
; " mérce with 985 per cent 
yoonne or forg- purity. may be forged, 

8 ; drawn, and rolled cold on 
wooden hammer and anvil without being 
necessarily annealed beforehand : annealing 
is necessary if the purity is above 97 per 
cent., in which case the metal may be 
heated up to 200°C; while with 95 per 


_ Casting. 


« The information in this section is mainly derived 


from Mr. Minet’s book on Aluminium,” p. 172, &e . 


. The . 


cent. aluminium both annealing and heating 
are quite unnecessary. ‘The metal preserves 
the shape once given to it without deforma- 
tion; for pieces with sharp -curves and 
bulgings it is better to take aluminium that 
is slightly alloyed. 

" Aluminium is soft like copper and may 
be bored without difficulty;" 
it is however desirable 
to use. tools as sharp as-possible and+to oil 
them before use with petroleum or: turpen- 
tine. Nor is'there any difficulty. in -rivet- 
ting; the plates may receive hard hammer- 
ing without being split, they do not burn, 
stay.straight, and do not hollow out at the 
rivet holes, 'so that the rivets ‘hold well | even 
in the millings. At most, since it is very 
malleable, the metal occasionally shows ‘a 
tendency: to bulge out a ‘trifle’ when ‘the: 
rivets come-too near the edge. - 

‘Aluminium may bé Erooved and filed like 
copper to which in fact it 
is so’ similar. When al- 
loyed and hammered, it may be perfectly 
well turned and planed, .if the instruments. 
are sufficiently sharp and work at: sufficient 
speed. The instruments.néed to be lubricat- 
ed with. turpentine or petroleum or better 
still with suds but .never ‘with. oil. -The 
work of milling proceeds smoothly ;, but 
in.case the cutters are clogged they must be 
cleansed with oil and brush. 

Aluminium takes a high polish; bane ‘the 
lustre is not white; like silver or nickel], 
but is bluish, . soméwhat like tin. Fer 
polishing, the pieces are first scoured. with 
pumice stone, and then rubbed by’ -brushes 
with a paste of half-powdered emety and 
tallow; the polishing is finally- completed 
with ’ polishing soap and turpentine 
oil, “Another way“is to clean the metal 
with a fine powder of fine sand or clay and 


Boring. 


“asning! 


_wood ashes and to polish by means of polish- 


ing leather, or with chamois skint ‘and brass 
rouge. : 
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The soldering of aluminium is a matter 
_ of great difficulty and pre- 

sents a ‘problem which is 
not yet solved quite satisfactorily. “ There 
has been great difficulty in finding a wholly 


Soldering. 


satisfactory solder for the metal and one - 


that shall resist corrosion. Dagger (Journal 
of: Society of: Chemical Industry, 1891, p 
430) quotes as useful for heavy poldenne 
a.mixture of— 


Aluminium 12 pts. ; ( 
Copper 8 pts.¢ anda mixture of the three 
Zine . 80 pts. 


metals in the ratio of 6: 4, and go for light 
soldering.- Joints however can be made by 
autogenous welding with an oxyhydrogen 
or-acetylene flame and electrically. Butt 
and.other joints may be effected by various 
mechanical devices with the aid of fusion 
at the ‘surface or by a Easting of the metal 
around the junctions.” 
tn: the absence of .a goad solder the 

method adopted ‘for patch- 
Joining. 

ing and joining two’ pieces 
is the aytogenous welding just mentioned. 
‘The connecting surfaces are heated by 
oxyhydrogen flame and joined together 
‘when melted. ‘It is for this reason why the 
repairing of old. aluminium articles is not 
‘easily done. by. ordinary workers in the 
absence ‘of the Lot flame required. 


" Bossibilities of Aluminium Manufacture” 
oh tn India. 


"lt was already pointed out, that the most 
essential -conditions of the 
success of the metallurgy 
“of aluminium have beén 
“upto now,.a- -cheap eléctric.current and a 
cheap supply of alumina.(the oxide of the 
metal), ~The many projectst for: electrical 
power now being worked or proposed leave 
aside one of the requirements of the indus- 
.try as being ready for immediate service 
when - required. The other requisite, VIZ, 
alumina, i is still, so to say, in the pros- 
-pecting stage. Large de- 
‘posits of a mineral ap- 
proaching the bauxites of 
France and Ireland have 
‘been discovered, but it will take much time 


Electric power in 
India. 


: ‘Alumina - in 
-India in prospect- 
ing stage: | ¢ : 


# Thorpe “Dictionary of Applied.Chemistry,” Vol. 


A, -New Edition 1912, p. 100, &c. 
+ For . example, see proposals for utilising water 
power in Southern India by Mr. A. Chatterton, 


“at 
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before they are utilised for this industry. 
The -Laterite which is so abundant in 
Southern India and which has been unsuc- 
‘cessfully used asa source. of iron (like the 
French Bauxite in its early days) contains 
a very high percentage of Alumina in many 
cases. In the opinion’ of Sir Thomas 
Holland,® the utilisation of these deposits 
of alumina would completely swamp the 
market of bauxite. 

There are three possible ways in which 
the Indian bauxites could be utilised. 
The first would be the 
simple export of the richer 
“bauxitesin the raw or cal- 
cined state to the alumina 
factories of Europe or America. This how- 
ever is not practicable on account of the 
low price of the mineral which in European 
market fetches not more than 22 to 23 


Exports. of Bau- 
xites fe 
able, 


“shillings per ton. 


Another way would be to. extract alumina 
from the mineral on the 
spot, and export the same 
.to European or American 
factories or to utilise the same in India for 
‘the manufacture of aluminium salts, which 
are useful as astringents, as mordant in dye- 
ing, and in the sizing and finishing of paper. 
This scheme does not require any heavy 
outlay or involve any, large risk, as the 
process of the manufacture 
of alumina’is simple and 
practicable in India. The 
process consists in boiling 


Excrattion - of 
Alumina. 


Process of manu-- 
facturing alu- 
mina. 


‘the powdered bauxite with a caustic soda 


solution, which can be filtered -off. The 
solution. could be decomposed by passing 
‘carbon dioxide, but the most recent method 
(Baeyer’s ° method) is to boil the solution 
with alumina; by both of these methodst 
aluminium is completely separated as solid 
aluminium while the solution contains 
caustic soda which could be recovered and 
used again. The hydrated alumina thus 
separated requires to bé purified by calcina- 
tion, when it can be obtained as fine white 
flour, containing 99 per cent of aluminium 


Madras, 1892, where he ‘proposed to manufacture 
aluminium at Periyar waterfalls, rear Ammanara- 
kanur on S. M. R. 


*« Sir T. H. Holland, Sketch of the Mineral Re- 
sources of India. 


. + See also Rec. Geol. Ind., Vol. XXXY, p- 29. 
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oxide, suitable for export to any distance. 
In this form, alumina is‘ at 
present exported on a’ large 
scale from Eure pe to Ame- 
rica for reduction to the metal, and fetches 
a price varying, from £ 12 to £ 38 per ton, 
with the quality. The only difficulty in 
this mode of utilising the Indian bauxités 


Exportation — of 
Alumina. 
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methods of production of metallic alumi- 
nium.’ 

ihe aluminous deposits of tndi are very 
rich and varied. By 
epenpanson of analysis ‘it 

has been shown that the 
Balaghat and Jubbulpore (Katni) bauxites 
are of very high vilue compared to the 


Occurrence _ of 
Bauxites in India. 


“is the absence of cheap alkali in India, ~ Irish, French, and American Bauxites.. The 


which has to: be imported, However, this 
does not count much as the alkali could be 
recovered after the separation of alumina 


and could be used over again. a 


Yhe third way would: be to begin 
the manufacture of. aluminium after get- 
ting the alumina rather 
than export it. By itself 
this is the best method,* 
but there are tremendous 
difficulties i in the way. It requires prélimi- 
nary investigations on ‘an elaborate scale 
for the selection ‘of a site near cheap water 
and electric supply ; and needs the risky 
outlay of heavy capital in entirely untried 
conditions in an industry which has already 
"passed to the stage of the keenest competi- 
tion. However this does not mean that 
India‘can never hope to’ manufacture the 
_metal; we have simply to wait till the 
manufacture of alumina is put on a suffici- 

ently sound basis: and then the next step 
will be the utilisation of cheap supplies of 
power for the manufacture of the metal. 

In this connection, it might be pointed out 

that there is a tendency on 


Manufacture of 
the metal in India 
~—~best méthod. 


a endency , in the part of the metallurgical 
thes inet” freee engineers to depart. from 
clays. the production of the metal 


from its oxide: and ex- 

periments are conducted to manufacture it 
from the aluminous clays; bauxite is limit- 
ed in quantity and for any large production 
the question of freights as well as the suffi- 
ciency of supply are controlling factors. An 
example of the change of method has been’ 
already givenin the manufacture of alumi- 
na as a byeproduct from clay. “The 
presence of large bodies of excellent clays, 
and the very high efficiency recently attain- 
ed in the modern types of large unit gas- 
engines promise in the not too distant future 
to completely change the sources and the 
* Specially because ‘the second scheme may not be 


‘successful in the event of a fall in the price of 
alumina in: Europe. ; 


. Bauxites in 1909, 


- Vol. XXXIV. p, 210. 


following are the most important places* 
in which aluminous bauxites or laterites are 
observed :— 

Bengal.—Neturhat, Palamau Dist; Sar- 
guja State, Chhota Nagpur; Korlapet i in 1 the 
Kalahandi State. 

Bombay.—Mahabaleshwar. 

Central Provinces.—Katni and ‘Bijeera-- 
gogarh in the Jabbulpore district ; various 
‘hills near Rupjar, and Samnapur’ in the. 
Bailur Tahsil (the richest ores) of Beleghat 
district, Bhopal. 

Madras.—On the Palni hills’ paul 
‘deposits of almost pure gibbsite octit, 2.54” 
'_ Rajputana.—Near Modh in the! ‘Bikanir 
State; also in the Gwalior State. - 
=” According to the report inthe Records: bt 
the Geological “Survey ‘for 
1g10, “the Katni bauxites 
(at Tikari) have been 
successfully prospected and proved. ‘to’ be 
workable by the Bombay Mining aid: Pros- 
pecting Syndicate, Managing Agents? Messrs. 
Cc, Macdonald and Co.; and a joint. stock 


be teaniies of 


company is to be floated for working these 


deposits.” But thére is no further fiention 


‘of the progress of this venture, the report 


published in 1911 mention~ 
ing only the following:— 
“The Bauxite deposits of India still remain 
undeveloped but the Katni quarries again 
produced a small quantity of 66 tons valued 
at £25.” ‘In August 31912, Messrs. Mac- 
donald & Co. floated a joint stock com-.. 
pany for the manufacture of cement at 
Katni and also for ‘the utilisation of other 
deposits like bauxites. 

It isa. question only of time and oppor- 
tunity for the. manufacture 
of the metal in India. Per- ‘ 
haps it will take some years, 
before the market for alu- 


and in gto. 


Necessity of fur- 
ther expansion in 
the market of the 
metal, 


* For details the following may be consulted: — 
Records of Geol. Sur. India. Vol. XXXII, p. 125: 
Vol, XXXV. p. 29; Vol. XXXVII. pp. 216-7; 
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minium ware has. senched: a silecicatly 
large volume to pay the expenses of the pro- 
duction.of the metal on -large scale, and 
-before- sufficiently cheap electric power 
stations are installed in the country. In the 
meanwhile it is suggested that experiment- 
Suggestion for .al work should be done in 
‘the extraction and . the manufacture of allu- 
purification. of mina from -bauxite, and 
edie attempts should be made to 
purify. it and make it free from impurities 
like-iron and silica which are detrimental to 
the use of the metal.. If this problem is 
solved, and. if by that time electric power 
made ‘available,. the success of the alu- 
minium industry is assured. “If it pays 
‘the British Aluminium Company to trans- 
port French and Italian bauxites to Ireland 
for the extraction of alumina, and to Scot- 
land.for electrolysis,” there is no reason 
‘why it should not pay the Indian capitalists 
to.extract alumina, on the spot, from the 
highly aluminous and.easily quarried late- 
rites, of the Central Provinces and rail it for 
further. treatment to centres of cheap electric 
power in- the southern or the northern part 
of the country. 


” The present state and the possibélities of the 
"Aluminium -Iudustry in India. 


Tt is very difficult to-obtain reliable sta- 
tistics showing the present 
. condition of the aluminium 
industry in India and its 
during -the last few years. No 


Absence of sta- 
tistics. 


pro gress 


official returns as to the import.of this metal - 


in India are available—this metal being 
enumerated among “other unenumerated” 
metals in- the trade returns of the Indian 
‘ports. . Similarly there is nothing to show 
the number of the factories working.1 in -alu- 
minium. 

By the courtesy of the Director or Com- 
mercial Intelligence De- 
partment a few statistics of 
the imports* of aluminium 
in the Bombay and Madras presidencies are 
given in the appendix—similar returns for 
other parts being .not available. 
statement showing the aluminium factories 


Returns. 


imper- 
fect. 


in India sent by the same department men- " 


tion is made of only the Indian Aluminium 
Company of Madras. Of course, the num- 


* See Tables (A) & (B). 


In the — 
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_ber of aluminium factories is very large 


comparatively, nearly.4o being estimated. 

- However from what one can see about 
Aluminium around’ one’s 
self, it is easy , to notice 
that the number of factor- 
ies and the sale in the market are both 
increasing every year, and the metal is 
getting more and more popular. 

If ever a Single’man be given the credit 
of introducing a new in- 
dustry in the country, the 
name of Hon’ble Mr, Alfred 
Chatterton, C. I. E., must 
be pointed out in connection -with the alu- 
minium industry. It was he, who by import- 
ing the metal and by working privately on 
a small scale laid the foundation of the 


Evidence of pro- 
gress. 


The pioneer of 
the Aluminium 
industry in India. 


industry. Shortly after the start the Go- 


vernment took over the factory and ran it for 
five years and a half, during which time a 
net profit of Rs. 60,000 was accumulated, 
It was gradually taken up by private indivi- 
duals, and the Government business sold to 
the Indian Aluminium Company who are 
still carrying it on. The success of this 
procedure of starting new industries should 
leave no doubt'as to the feasibility of State 
protection without any bad effects. Mr. 
Chatterton started the industry on his own 
behalf, and through Government help was 
able in successfully inducing the capitalists 
to’ take up the industry, after he had demon- 
strated to them the profitable and practical 
character of the work. It was in 1898 that 
he brought out the first of 
‘the largest lot of alumini- 
um metal into India, which 
amounted to. about one 
hundred tons only. The progress in. the 
industry can be judged by the fact that the 
imports in 1911-12 reaches the figure of 
nearly 1200 tons, as can be seen from the 
figures in the appendix. It is a pity that 
the figures for other years and other pro- 
vinces than Bombay and Madras are not 

available. 
The number of factories” making Alu- 
te vessels in India is 


First imports of 
the metal imports 
in 19t1-12, . 


Factories in 


fads. nearly 40 or more, though 
no official -statistics are 
available. The profits of the industry are 


fairly large, specially when big factories 
are worked. All the letters; “written to 
various aluminium companies with a view 
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to find the present state of the ‘industry, 


were -unreplied except’ oné. The Indian 
Aluminium | Company. of 
Madras was the only one 
that replied to the’ queries. 
. They employ a capital of 
nearly 54 lakhs of Rupees; their nett profit 
is reported to be about Rs. 70,000/-, 7.e., near- 
ly x5 percent on the capital outlay. It is 
calculated that, taking into consideration 
all the factories of India, the total capital 
employed in this industry is nearly a crore 
of Rupees, while fifteen years ago, the 
metal was not at all a commercial com- 
modity. 

Out of the factories that turn out Alu- 
minium vessels, a great 
portion is situated in Madras 
‘and Bombay. The Madras 
and. Bombay factories.compete for the 
markets in many cases; the Bombay ware 
is gerierally cheap, but the metal used being 
of a cheaper type the utensils. do not last 
so long as: those that are 
made at Madras out of 
' better metal. “The import 
figures. in ‘the appendix reveal the fact that 
while Bombay imports the largest amount of 
the metal from Germany 6°38 lakh of rupees’ 
worth out of a total of 8’9 lakhs, the Madras 
Factories use British aluminium: to the 
value of 4 lakhs-of rupeess. out of a total of 
6°32 ‘lakhs. The use of better quality in 
Madras i is necessitated by the fact that the 
people in ‘southern India use a lot of 
tamarind water which as an acid liquid 


The tndjan Alu- 
minium Com- 


pany, Madras. 


Bombay Us.- 


Madras Factories. 


Use of the pure 
metal, — 


has considerable solvent action on the 
metal. - However, this is a step’in the right 
direction, for if at all 


Necessity of the 
use of pure metal 
_ only. 


aluminium is to be popular 
in India, it should be in the 
best form. The use of 
metal of bad quality is detrimental -to the 
increased sale of the metal and to the ex- 
pansion of the market. It has to be noted 
that the many advantages aluminium is 
reported to have refer to the pure mietal. 
The statements that the metal is nonpoison- 
ous, is lighter, is easier for cleaning, cooks 
quickly, does not burn into holes, etc., apply 
to a fairly pure kind of the metal. The 
weakest point in the use of aluminium for 
culinary purposes is that it is acted upon 
by some acids and the.organic.salts formed 
in cooking. These could be minimised by 
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the use of: metal free from- iron and silicon 3. 
the -usé: of. purer metal .cannot be too 
strongly insisted for:the commercial ‘success 
of the present and -future: ‘aluminium. 
dustry of India. : 

Judging from thé wholesale-price’. ewan 
minium which: varies -from 
£ 60. to £' 80 per ton; ° 
-we can safely expect. the 
aluminium sheets fo cost 
to the factories not more than 8 to gas, - 
per ib. The price of the finished product’ 
varies from 14 as. per Ib to Re. 1-8 pert. - 
This shows the large scope there is-for the . 
manufacture of the article from imported 
metal, and the amount of the profits that 
may be derived from the-. ‘industry... The: 
factories, however, do not pay unless started. 
on a sufficiently large scale to pay for the _ 
cost.of running very costly machinery. under: 
expert management. . 

As to the expansion of the market for’ 
Aluminium, there is no doubt that it is ‘pro- 
gressing very rapidly. Though the industry 
was. introduced. in 1898, when the’ price of 
the metal was very high, £192-per ton, - the. 
number of workers and sellers of aluminium 
was considerable, as ‘judged by the census: 
returns of rgor1. Within 
less than thréé ‘years of the 
working -of the industry. 
as many as 254 persons were supported in 
Madras and Mysore only. The number 
has considerably increased now, a single. 
factory employing over 200 men; and the 
returns for 19ti census when published will 
throw great light on the progress of, this 
industry. 

The aluminium ware is 's slowly progress- 

Progress of alu- ing northwards and its use 
minium vessels in .in the’ north is ~:not’ -so 
oes markets of great as in the south, be- 
me - cause of the high’ ‘railway 
freights and because: it requires time before . 
the ware is popularised. ‘hus the markets 
in the Punjab have begun to show this ware. 
only recently; :but in that short period the 
progress has been steady. The metal is‘ 
valued both by the Hindus. and Mahom-, 
medans as the vessels are much cheaper. 
than those of the same size made of copper 
and brass, and besides possessing the ad- 
vantages already mentioned, save the 
botherations of tinning which is quite neces- 


Profits of the 
aluminium — fac- 
tories in India. 


Census Returns 
of Igol. 


sary for the former class of goods. Thus the 


Pa 
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popularity-of the metal is increasing steadi- 


ly,:but there may soon ensue.a reaction. 
against it “if-a‘high standard of purity of © 
the metal isnot maintained: Besides being -.. 


slightly corroded by “certain organic acids 
‘and salts,-aluminium possesses another dis- 
advantage that vessels made of the metal 
cannot be easily repaired* locally, whereas 
a hole or crack ina cop- 
per.or brass vessel could ‘be 
easily set right by the local 
‘coppersmith. . However, there is no such 
great necessity to get the vessels. repaired, 
as-they do not cost so much as the heavy 


Difficulties ‘of re- 
pairing. . 


handmade. articles of brass or copper, and- 


last for a fairly long time if care is taken. 
-Moreover old aluminium vessels are taken 
back .by the factories at the rate of 5 to 8 
annas: per Ib. Thus there should not be 
much .difficulty in the expansion of , the 
market on this score. .Difficulties about 
‘the durability of the vessels and of the 
polish would be minimised by the use of 
better quality of the metal. 

~ As to the future of the industry, there is 
-Buture ofthe In. 0t the least doubt that it 


dustry, more fac: isa bright one. The making 
tories by hand or of aluminium vessels could 
ihachinery. be started in large factories 


or on a-small scale by the ordinary copper- 
smiths, as it has been already pointed out 
“aluminium can be worked easily with al- 
most the same tools that are required - for 
copper. The only difficulty i is about solder- 
ing which is not quite easily done. The 
best substitute for soldering is the joining 
of the two. portions of the 
metal by means of a hot 
; flame from an oxyhydrogen 
or oxyacetylene blowpipe or by electrical 
cheating. Ifa small oxyhydrogen blowpipe 
—such as is used for Drummond’s: Limelight 
in Magic lanterns—be obtained and worked 
+ See supra for the methods of repairing, 


O xyhydrogen 
PIMP DE: 
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properly, the difficulties of production on a 
small scale, and of repairing old vessels can 
be'removed to’a certain extent at least. 

However, the goal of the Indian alumi- 
nium industry should not 
be only the manufacture of 
the utensils from imported 
metal. As Mr: Chatterton 
has suggested, the ultimate 
aim should be to manufac- 
ture the metal in India. Unlike the copper 
and brass industries, for which the ores aré 
poor in quality, the aluminium ones of 
India are, some of them at least, as rich as 
the French and Irish bauxites. Electric 
power is getting cheaper in India; and 
in the presence of both these requisites it is 
a question of time when the people and 
the market will, be ready for the manufac- 
ture of the metal itself. According to the 
letter of the Indian Aluminium Co. of 
Madras already quoted, “the manufacture 
of aluminium from bauxite at present 
would not be profitable, our main reasons 
being that the present consumption is not 
sufficient and that there are very great 
difficulties in the way of obtaining services 
of fully qualified experts.” 

It has already been noticed that the pro- 
duction of aluminium in the 
world has already. reached 
such a stage, that it will 
not pay unless manufactured 
on a very large scale. The 
present market for Aluminium in India is not 
able to accommodate more than 1200 tons 
(the imports during 1gti-2).and is not 
capable of supporting. a good size factory 
for the metal which would produce at least 
about two or three thousand tons. There- 
fore the process of the popularisation’ of the 
metal is to be more thoroughly put into 
practice if the goal is to be attained 
sooner. 


The ‘goal : of 
the Indian indus- 
try: manufacture 
of: the metal in 
India, 


Necessity ‘of the 

expansion of the 
market for - the 
metal, 


TABLE (A). 

Tipe ts of Abininsins in various forms into the Bombay Presidency. during Igtt-12. 

i United Kingdom. Germany. Belgium. -U,S, A, 
cwt. 1000 Rs. cwt. . 1000 Rs. cwt. 1000 Rs. = cwt,_—-_—«To00 Rs, 
Cintas 2175 1738 9085 638.9 230 17°3. 58 4°2 
Sheets ; 17 "7 393 20.4 Sik Ge 9 ‘6 
Sheets and circles 200 20°6 wk bs un 

Waré "7 "2 28'5 4.2 : 

TOTAL 2712 196°3 _ 9206's 672°5 230 17°3 67 48 

- GRAND } ' ewt, 12219°5, 

ToTaL Rs. 


8,90,900° 
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TABLE (B). 


Imports of Aluminium in Various forms in Madras Presidency during 1911-12. 














United Kingdam Germany Belgium U.S.A... 
ewt. tooo Rs. ewt 1000 Rs. cwt, . fooo Rs. cwt. 1000 Rs. 
Circles and Sheets 4068 300'5 1371 a 161 Ii 1110 _ 79°6 
Ingots and Blocks 223 T1'2 146 100'3 100 ¢ 46. 220° IL 
{Bars and Notched 1772 85'6 154 via 60 2°6 ‘ie . 
‘s Bars. ; 82 
Pyramids £ 155 hee 3 m 
, Wire 2 190 ibs. ee 9 i 
Rivets . dn Sy 725 wo 15 Ps 
Leaves i oe 3 Ibs. 69 at aa 
Aluminium Tubing i 64 Ibs. 130 = ot 
Terro-aluminium . ... 2 . 60 ; 
(. Toran. 6072 4,07,7 + 1671 115'8 321 18°6 1133 go's 
. Granp TotTan 63,29,000 oes 


The writer is grateful to the Director of Chmmnereat Intelligence for these figures :* 


returns for other provinces are not available. 


/ OUR NATION DAY CELEBRATION IN CALIFORNIA © 


TH Hisaatant residents” of ‘Bead 
California and adjoining cities such 

as. Sanfrancisco, Oakland, privately 
observed the Nation Day, October 16, at 
Berkeley. On Saturday evening Oct. ~19, 
at Stiles Hall, Berkeley, the California 
Hindi Students’ Association held a special 
meeting to celebrate the memorial-day. A 
very interesting programme was arranged 
to. suit. the occasion .and the hall was 
tastefully decorated . with National flags 
and pictures of Sister Nivedita, and 
many Indian patriots. About two hundred 
people, many professors of the University 
of. California. and very respectable ladies 
and gentlemen attended the meeting. 
Among the members of the Faculty present 
were Prof. and Mrs. Pope (Philosophy Dept.) ; 
Prof. Reed (Political Science Dept.) ; Prof. 
Dr. Blum, (Political Econonzy) ; Prof.. Dr. 
Fryer (Languages Dept.) ;' Prof. Corry, (Dean 
of the Engineering Dept.).and others. 

In the course of the address of welcome 
Prof. Har Dayal, m.a., in his character- 
istic scholarly way pointed out the in- 
sufficiency of the Oriental and Occidental 
civilizations and urged_that East and West 
must co-operate to:-bring forth a higher | 
civilization. He explained the importance 


day -might be 


and significance of our Nation Day and 
compared Oct. 16, with other memorable 
dates. . : 

He said that Oct. 16, the day on which 
the seed of the new spirit in India peeped-as 
a plant might be regarded in future as the 
birth-day of a new civilization. He said: 
“In'days of yore Christianity.was subject to 
persecution and the few followers of: the 
new faith-observed the Martyrs’ Day and All- 
Saints’ Day ; but then few did think that 
Christianity as. an. institution would make 
such, a_ tremendous. progress ; so we hope 
that though our Nation Day Celebration is 
very unpretentious in the beginning but this 
regarded by posterity as 
the birth-day of a New Era.” - 

Mr. Har Dayal prophetically arinounced, 
‘Tl am an internationalist. I do rot believe 
in so-called patriotism, factional flags and 
narrow views of nationalism of today. But 
I know that India is passing fast through 
a period of transformation. I know my 
people, I know the ins and outs of the move- 
ment and 1 can assure you that within 
twenty years there will be a tremendous 
change-in- India and the ‘people are ‘now 
engaged in constructive work.” Mr. Har’ 
Dayal paid a tribute to the American 
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people for the cordial treatment and the 
opportunities offered to our students by the 
American Universities and people at large. 
He urged that the sympathetic American 
public ought to study more about India. 
On behalf of India and her people he assured 
the American people that India will repay 
her debts to U.S. in the most befitting way 
in the near future, 

In the absence of Prof. .D. P. Barrows, 


* .Dean of the Graduate School of the Univer- 


sity of California, who failed to attend: the 


meeting under unavoidable circumstances, ° 


Prof. R. H. Reed,Professor of “Government,” 

took the chair and replied on behalf of the 
University of: California and the American 
people. He said: “As the new spirit of Indian 
Nationalism. is for Self-government, we are 
in favor of the movement and our presence 


- assures you the. most cordial sympathy of 


“vare always ready “to co-opeyate 
‘movements which uphold’ the principles -of 


the: faculty of the University of California 
and the American people. Ametiéan ins- 
titutions are for ‘ Rights of Man” ‘and we 
in all 


American institution by which I mean, 
government of the people.” He urged that 


- “India should send out her best representa- 


tives to. foreign countries to acquire 
scientific knowledge and to remove the 
prejudices against them existing among 
the people -in general. 


so that her national movement for self- 


. government may not’ be misunderstood as 


an anarchistic movement.” Prof Reeds 
reminded us of President Benjamin Ida 
Wheeler of the University of California, who 
said in a reception given to the Hindu 
students, .six years ago in the residence of 
Dr. Jotue Fryer of the Oriental Dept. of the 


_ University of California: .““On behalf of the 


University of California and the American 


* people, we welcome you, the students from 


India. 'We will not spare ‘any pain to 
properly . educate: you, the future leaders of 
India, and in return we expect that you 
will do your duty towards your own people 
and America.” 


Mr. Fo Sun, son of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, could 


not be present at the meeting owing - to 


ill-health and Mr. Wee, a representative of 
Young China, spoke on behalf of the Chinese- 


people. Mr, Wee pointed, out the cordial 
relation that has existed between China and 


India must create’ 
strong public opinion at home and abroad: 
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India for the last 4,000. years and expressed 
China’s debt- to India: in the field of art, 
scierice, commerce and’ religion. He assured 
us of the genuine ‘sympathy and co-operation 
of the Chinese people, who have succeeded 
in establishing an up-to date democratic 
government. He’said: “China and India, in 
fact all the Orient, should learn many lessons 
from the Occident;, but India and China 
should not forget their mission: Three 
hundred millions ‘of the Indian people and 
four hundred millions of the Chinese people, 
z.e., 700 millions of strong people, living in 
peace side-by-side for 4,000 years should 
teach the’ aggressive West a new lesson in 
the art of peace.’ 


‘Bande M&taram” was sung by Mr. 


. Mitra helped by Mr. Bhakat Singh-and was 


much applaudéd by the audience. 

Mrs. Bertha L. C. Pope, wife of Prof. 
Arthur U. Pope, of the Dept. of Philosophy, 
University of .Califorhia: and one of the 
trustees of Sri Guru Govind Singh Scholar- 
ship Fund, endowed by Sardar Jwala Singh 
of Mooreland, California, read the article 
“ The New Nationalist Movement in India” 
by Rev. J. T. Sunderland, which appeared 
inthe Allantic Monthly, Oct., 1908. Asa 
matter of introduction.she said that Rev. 
Sunderland may be regarded as the best 
authority. on India in this country, It is 
impossible to’ give a .synopsis of the 
scholarly article full of facts and figures, 
but we shall quote the concluding 
paragraph of the article :— 


‘We have now before us the data for understanding 
at least in a measure, the meaning’ of the “New 
National Movement in India.” It is the awakening 
and the protest ofa subject people. It is the effort of 
a nation, once illustrious and still conscious of its 
inherent superiority, to rise from the dust and to stand 
once more on its feet, [It is the effort of the Indian 
people to get for themselves again’ a country which 
shall be in some true sense their own, instead of 
remaining, as for a century and a half it has been, a 
mere preserve of a foreign power,—in John Stuart 
Mill’s words, England’s ‘cattle farm.’ The people 
of India want-freedom which is their tight—freedom 
to shape their own institutioris, their own industries, 
their own national life. This does not necessarily, 
mean separation from Great Britain ; but it does 
mean, if retaining a connection with the British 
Empire, becoming citzzens. 


_ It does mean a demand that India shall be given 
a place in the empire essentially like that of Canada 
or Australia, with such autonomy and home rule as 
are enjoyed by these free, self-governing colonies. 
Is not this demand just? Not only. the. people of 
India, but many of the best Englishmen answer 


ara 


Unequivceally, Yes! In the arduous struggle: upon 
which India has entered to attain this end, surely she 
should have the sympathy of the- enlightened and 
liberty-loving men and women of all nations.” 

. Mr. Taraknath Das spoke on “ The Scope 
and Aim of Indian Nationalism,” in course 
of which: he said: “It 
describe definitely and 
scope and aim of Indian nationalism because 
it is an expression of human aspiration. 
-Our- programme will: change with the 
progress of the world. But as far as we 
can foresee today, we expect that young 
India will implant a new ideal of civiliza- 
tion which will practically demand a. 
. revolution in modern social ideals, that it 
will .place humanity and liberty above 
property, that it will adopt means that 
genius shall nct be wasted under adverse 
circumstances, that poverty will not shrink 
human: aspirations, that special privilege 
will not over-shadow equal opportunity, 
that women will not be kept under subjec- 
tion, that women and children will not be 
ground down with unusual hardships. in 
the factories,” . 
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ENGLISH. 


Orissa and her rvemains—ancient and mediaval, by 


Mano Mohan Ganguly, Vidyavatna, M.R. AS, 
District Engineer, Howrah. Price Rs. 10, publish- 
. ed by Thacker Spink & Co, 


Here we have for the first. time an attempt made 
by an, Indian, who is himself an expert Engineer, to 
understand and interpret the claims of Indian 
architecture, and.he could not choose a better field for 
his investigation than that repository of ancient Hindu 
Art—the Punya Bhumi of Orissa. Since the days of 
Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra the study of the architec- 


ture of Orissa has not appreciably advanced despite 


the contributions now and then made by Mr. Mano 
Mohan Chakravarty, Mr. Bishan Swarup and others 
and by the Archeological Survey Department. 
Even the last editicn of Fergusson’s History does 


not throw any new light on this interesting subject.” 


The author of the volume before us, therefore, deserves 
unstinted praise for the attempt for the first time 
made to investigate the principles of Hindu architec- 
ture as exemplified in Orissa on a thorough scientific 
basis and to demonstrate by a detailed analysis of 
their forms the indigenous and_ self-evolved character 
of these remarkable monuments. Chapter V, VJ & 
VII contain very interesting matters, the results of the 


is impossible to ” 
adequately the - 


‘desired change.” 


cular provinces 
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: ‘Prof Arthur U.' Pope, who: is known to 
the Indian student community as a ‘true 
friend of India, in course of - his speech 
“American Ideals and the New Spirit 
in India’” criticised the ‘administrative, 
judicial, and ‘revenue system of British 
India. Prof. Pope, as.a philosopher, asked 


-the people of India “to be effectively ‘good 


and not to be hasty in bringing about the 
' He urged young India to. 
follow the method of constructive works 
done by Sree Sayaji Rao, Gaekwar of 


‘ Baroda. 


‘The méeting was adjourned and refresh- 
ments were served tO the audience. Jn... 
fact it was the most successful meeting ever 
held by the Hindusthanee., students. in . 
California, and the success was’ due to” 
the genuine sympathy of ‘our American _ 
friénds, especially Prof. and Mrs. Pope ‘and 
the. members of the California “Hindi -. 


Students’ Association. |’ ee Sneee 
Usitversity of California, - . . T.N, Das. 
Berkeley; California. be tn 2% 


wae 


<= 


-auttior’s own investigations now made public for the 


first time, . The mos} important of his investigations 
is his analysis of Indian architectural columns (many 
of which occur in Orissa) which are classified and 
designated in tle Manasar under various technical 
terms (p. 89. They afford one of the convincing — 
evidences to disprove the theory of .Greco:Roman 
influence on Indian architecture and we wish the 
author had pursued the subject in greater details with 
regard to the evolution of the other parts of Orissan 
temples and to have made his-grounds more sure by - 
reference to - actual treatises oi Silpasastras -maiy 
of which are still current and govern modern temple 
construction in Orissa. For, the system of Indian 
architecture with its characteristic principles having 
a nomenclature anda scientific classification of its 
own, as embodied inthe Bastu Sastras, show, more | 
than anything else, that Hindu styles of .architecture 
were evolved in the country in which we find, them,. 
without any extraneous. influence.. The Sanskrit . 
works on Hindu ' architecture are numerous and 
though the Afanasay is pefhaps the most important of 
these treatises, the various local texts current in parfi- 
deserve careful study as they afford 
direct assistance in studying the peculiarities of the 
architecture of this or that province. In this way 
the ‘Sanskrit texts in the “possession of the. living 
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hereditary architects of Bhubaneswar and the 
“heighbouring villages are more useful in elucidating 
‘the many points‘of QOrissan architecture than the 
texts of “Mansara of which the existing ones are all 
South Indian versions and have no direct bearing on 
the peculiarities of the styles of Northern India; we 
regret very much the author has been unable to utilise 
_in this publication the Orissan MSS. on Silpasastras 
secured by him (p. 229).. Whether the denticulated 


spheroid which is the peculiar characteristic of the - 


finial of, an-Orissan temple is AMALAKA SILA or 
Amara Siva. and what form it suggests could only 
be settled by reference to actual texts on the subject: 
If reference could be found in Orissan texts as to the 
definition of a. KrrrrkuxHa- (p. 187) it would afford 
very important clues as to the genesis of the art of 
Java and the particular part of India with which the 
colonisation of Java could be’ specially associated. 
Similarly the’ decorative forms of the Orissan temple 
ornaments (¢.g., in the Stambha illustrated in’ plate g) 
if identified with any particular-names in the Silpasas- 
tras could easily séttle the date and birthplace of these 
forms. ‘The particular ornament referred to above 
occurs in Gaur and in many monuments of the Gupta 
period and has been profusely used in many of the 
Bramhinical temples of Java. . The author has noticed 
many of these decorative forms which deserve further 
study das ‘they constitute the elements of the zesthetic 
scripts of India quite as important in assisting histori- 
cal enquiries as the ‘various copper plate inscriptions 
and other palzeographical records. ae 
The author has been at a disadvantage in accepting 
for the Orissan images the general and somewhat 
loose resume of the rules of [ndian sculpture-given 
‘in the compilation attributed to Sukracharya and he 
has-been led. into the erroneous proposition that all the 
images of Orissa have been made in the Sapta-tala 
proportions. The unit of a ¢alam constituting the 
measurement of-the face is the length of the latter 
from the chin’ to the upper extremity of the forehead 
excluding: the’ cranium. ‘This is supported by most 
of the South Indian texts and by the practising image- 
-makers in all-parts of India. Measured accordin 
to this unit the Sun-God of Kanarak (plate XX VII) 
as well as various other images of Orissa will be found 
to be proportioned “in the Nadba-tala measure, The 
Sukraniti does not recognize the finer classifications 
of each: fa/a into Urrama, MapHyaMa and ADHAMA 
‘defined in all other Sanskrit texts on sculpture which 
generally specify the. particular ¢a/a in which particular 
deities should be constructed ; none of the gods and 
goddesses :are prescribed in proportions less than the 
Naba-tala.. Allthe measurements below the Naba- 
tala are ‘prescribed for saints and human personages 
except that of Ganesu and Bata Krisana. Even 
the Sukraniti is quite specific in stating that the 
avetage human male is Asta-tala (Ch. 1V, Sloka 83) 
cand the ayerage human female figure is always Sapta- 
tala (Slo}sa 84). The difference alluded to in respect 
of the three Yugas (Sloka 89) suggests a theoretical 
scale of ethnical degeneration, and does not mean 
that all images in the Kalz-Yuga are to be madein 
Sapta-tala. proportions. The Orissan texts on the 
making of images ought to clear this point, but in the 
absence of such texts, it -is not- safe to rely on the 
chapter of Sukraniti as especially -applicable to 
the Orlssan images. Mr. Ganguly does not give 
the measurements of the images of the Parswa 
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Debatas in the Puri and the Bhubaneswar temples. 
They are important specimens of Orissan sculpture 
and ought to throw much light on the actual canons 
of proportions followed by the'Orissan artists. 

A’ ‘word about the illustrations, Having regard to 
the importance of the subject and the very able way 
the author has treated it the halftone reproductions 
are small arid inadequate ‘and hardly show sufficient 
details. The book is well got up and neatly printed 
and we have no hesitation in accepting it as a very 
important ‘contribution’ to: the study ‘of Orissari Art 
and Architecture. It ought to serve asa model as to 
how the architecture of other provinces in India should 
be surveyed and studied. : 

0. CG. G, 


“The Hero and the Nymph": translated from the 
Sanskrit of _Kalidas by Aurobindo Ghosh.( R. 
Chatterjee, Calcutta) Price Re. 1. 


The ordinary educated ‘reader will take this book 
as an acceptable addition to the good things of 
literature. But there isa public, in India, not only 
European in race, or confined to the C. I. D., to whom 
the name of its author is either a hated by-word of 
political reproach or the venerated symbol of im- 
passioned enthusiasm; and it is perhaps necessary 
to remind this section of the public that there is a 
wholly intellectual and poetic side of the life and work 
6f Aurobindo ‘Ghosh, which is indisputably the least 
controversial and the most pleasant to contemplate.and, 
to our mind at any rate, by far the most permanent. 
When we remember this we will then more fully 
appreciate the undeniable worth of this translation 


. of Kalidas’s ‘‘Vikramorvasi.”’ 


" It is interesting to see how this play of all others in 
Sanskrit Drama attracted the fancy of the gifted 
translator : it contains certain distinct Greek analogies 
which: in view of the originality of Sanskrit Drama in 
general, and that of Kalidas in particular, is.’ indeed 
remarkable. In the first place, the ¢rota#a feature in 
the play with its commingling of the natural and the 
supernal elements is reminiscent of the Hellenic 
manner. Pururavas, ‘the lian,” the lord of the 
Middle World, and the ally of Indra, rescues Urvasi, 
“the ornament of Eden and its joy”, from the srude 
hands of Titan violence and wins her love and the 
rivalry between her and his earthly queen supplies 
much of the motif of the play. In the second place, 
the play almost alone in Sanskrit Drama is predomi- 
nantly lyrical in character, the fourth Act is almost 
wholly so; and the translator takes advantage of this 
fact by rendering even most of the prose passages into 
blank verse. Further, not unlike’ Hellenic play - 
wrights, Kalidas introduces something like the concep- 
tion of a chorus in the ‘first scene of an Act, asa 
setting to the main. lyrical theme which is embodiéd 
in that Act. Again, Indra; described as ‘the 
Thunderer ’’, and the idea of 

“The near uprise 

_ Of Titans warring against Gods” 

have their obvious Greek analogues, ae 
twas inevitable, then, that a brilliant-classical scholar 
like Mr. Ghosh, steeped in the ‘literature-of the 

Hellenes, should have felt drawn towards the play. 

But when we refer to the difficulties incident to a 
task like this of translation -into a Janguage so different 
from the genius of Sanskrit poetry, we get a cledrer 
idea of the magnitude. of the work which Mr. Ghosh 
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has accomplished. To begin with, the Sanskrit 
is essentially . quantitative in’ character: its 
sonority. depends onthe particular length or other- 
wise of the vocablesemployed. Sometimes it happens 


that sense is so. much -interwoven with sonance that | 


the significance of the one is lost in the beauty of the 
other, Take a verse such as the following ; 


aaa S nea mtuhag: oe aeAgaNAT 
usa ae aigane a euenies ase a 1 


: —Act. I. Verse 18. 
It is impossible to translate it any better than this :-— 
é -* She soars up to the heavens, 
Her father’s middle stride, and draws my heart 

By force out of my bosom, It goes with her, 

Bleeding ; as when a wild swan through the sky 
Wings far her flight, there dangles sv hiby beak 
A-dripping fibre from the lotus torn.” : 

* But at the same time one feels one loses the 
naineless charm andthe beauty of the original. 

Again another difficulty springs from the nature of 
the ‘Sanskrit. language itself. Its facile gift for word- 
building, coupled with its elaborate Samasa system 
lends to it an air of epigrammatic terseness which is 
lost in translation. This aspect of Sanskrit diction 
has led our poets and dramatists to carry the figure 
of hyperbole to grotesque lengths: for what was the 
harm in exaggerating the idea, argued they, if ‘such 
could be done with economy of language? And 
the word-building faculty was made use of to let in 
similes’ in abundance for could they not be safely 
tucked away and concealed amidst the forest of 
sonorous _polysyllables? In an English. garb, 
however, these similes, bereft of their protective 
adornments, appear strained, inapt and.even ludicrous. 
Under these circumstances, it is small wonder that 
Mr. Ghosh ‘has occasionally succumbed to his difficul- 
ties. At places his translation becomes diffuse’‘and 
loose-jointed. As for example :— 


atraarratta frendifecen 
faatal fet genta death | 
war fat aria eafeantiraany aya 
adt maaa" WaRaeat at afewar | 
Act. IV. Verse 28 
Just like my angry darling when she went 


Frewning,—as this does with its little waves, 
‘A wrathful music in her girdle,—and see! -. 


This string of birds with freightened clangour'rise,— - 


She trailed her raiment, as the river its foam, 
For it loosened with her passion as she moved 
With devious feet, all angry—blind with tears, 
And often stopped to brood upon her wrongs: 
But soon indignantly her stormy speed 
Resumed, so tripped, winding. goes the stream, 
As she did. O most certainly “tis she, ; 
My sweet quick-tempered darling suddenly changed 
Into.a river's form”. se , 
Or, take another verse:— 


anfda aff cael games uf 
a cenfag ays a Reayfewat 
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~ 8 1 : : 
Hear cagh wara qa 
aFimya: watagqa wets HaIez | 
-—Act. J. Verse 7. 
This appears rather lamely in translation : , 

: ‘*So I have seen a glorious night 
Delivered out of darkness-by the moon, ns 
Nocturnal fire break abate 2 with crests of brightnes 
Its prison of dim smoke. Her beauty, wakening 
From swoon and almost rescued, to my thoughts 
Brings Ganges as | saw her once o’erwhelmed, 

With roar and ruin of her banks, race wild, 
‘Thickening, then gradually from that turmoil 

Grow clear, emerging ‘into golden calm”. ; 

> These are but minor blemishes however; and we 
offer our cordial felicitations to the gifted writer for the 
general success of his undertaking; and to show how 
great that success has been, we conclude with a few 
representative extracts both from the translation and 
the Sanskrit original :-— : 


aa wa wre ques 
faatacet afeat fe afar: 
azaeaieg WII 
adag wards ufaat i 
ce —Act. I, Verse 5. 
The Enemies of heaven 
Can injure thee no more: that danger's over. 
The Thunderer’s puissanée still pervades the worlds. 
©: then uplift these long and lustrous eyes, 
Like sapphire lilies in a pool when dawn ~ 
Comes smiling.” ; ae 
weal. Via aoa, AT: 
RHA: GT J AAT AB | FAA | 
aevraas: aa" 4 fasyeeaataeal 
Oe nw +s * 
farig watateciae’ ea gerdt af: 4 
—Act. I. Verse 8. 
“ But rather in the process beautiful 
Of her creation Heavén’s enchanting moon 
Took the creator's place, or very Love. 
Grown all amorousness, or else the month - - 
Of-honey and its days deep-mined with bloom : 
How could an aged-anchoret, dull and stale - 


With poring over scripture and oblivious 
To all this rapture of the senses, build 


; _, A thing so lovely ??' 
‘For, O, it seems ‘ 


aifaa aafaen ae te ge aaa 

AS AWA HE TA GE Talk | 
Ca @ afe softer aafasia Aiea 

weTATaTST fe AVA GATT 

, —Act. II. Verses 12 and 13. 
“(My master and my king! 

Were I| what thy heart thinks and knows me not, 
Scorning thy love, would then the soft-winged breeze 
Of deathless gardens and the unfading flowers 


That heap the beds of Paradise, to me 
Be fire?’ 


 araasee gages a a ag | 
arefafe agafactareatate: aqeq 1 
—Act, IT}. Verse 16, 
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: “ The lily of the night 
' Needs not to guess it is the moon's cool touch, 
She starts not to the sunbeam. 'Tis so with me. 
No other woman could but she alone 
Heal with her little hands all my sick pining.’ 
| afacmar-faafad: garter 
qr aifaaateat fear 1, 
afaaa Gara faaaai 
aq at aaa vale qatar i 
{oe —Act. IV. Verse 43. 
OO waft me 
Nearer the sun and make a cloud our chariot, 
While lightning like a streaming banner floats 
. Now seen, now lost to vision, and the rainbow 
With freshness of its glory iridiscent 
Edges us.. In thine arms uplift and waft me, 


Beloved, through the wide and liquid air.” 
: S. V. M. 


“A Wreath of Indian Rose” by Mohd. Ruhimuddin, 
Secunderabad (Columbian Press.) Price 6 as. 


A slender volume of weakling verses, And yet they 
deserve encouragement, not so much for present 
achievement, as for the promise; they give of better 
things to come. Inspite of many\bad lines and awk- 
ward turns of phrase, and such puerile audacities as 
“books I’ve wrote’ or “the Ogré's son with pa's 
consent,’’ or ‘‘ Thou gemmy orb,”—‘' gemmy orb" is 
a memorable piece of- atrocity—Mr. Rahimuddin 
has the makings of a good ‘writer of verse. ' His 
poems on**Melaticholy ” and ‘ The Rose”? have some 
very good lines. He should persevere with his tran- 
slations from Firdausi. With greater experience, he 
will lose much of his present.callowness and acquire 
more canfidence. . It is essential ‘that -he must 
remember two, things: First ‘and foremost, he should 


ee 


remember the Indien earth fron which he is sprung; - 


and he should therefore strive to drink deep of .the 
ethos of the immemorial east. Secondly he should 
always have before him some one as model. He need 
. hot-go very far for one: for Mrs. Naidu is there, than 
whom no better exemplar can be named. We com- 
mend the young author to her care. ~ 
_ S. V. Muxerg. 


I. Scenes from. the Ramavan. ‘IT, Idylls from. the 
Sanskrit: by Ralph 0. H. Griffith, M. A., Principal 
of the Sanskrit College, Benares. “Reprinted and 
published by the- Panint Office, Bahadurgunyj, 
Allahahad, 1913.- ; ; : 


Time was when Sanskrit was not regarded as fit 
to be compared with Greek and Latin in regard to 
literary excellence and its philological aspect was alone 
considered as deserving of study. This was the view 
placed befure the Public Service Commission of 1886 
by many cultured Anglo-Indian witnesses who wanted 
to justify the difference observed by the Indian Civil 
Service Commissioners in marking the classical 
languages of the East’ and the West. No one with 
any pretensions to culture would, we trust, hold by 
the same opinion now. Nota year passes by but 
important discoveries are made of works in the 
Sanskrit language covering the entire dotnain of 
human knowledge. [ven the oftquoled anonymous 
verses—the number of which is legion—which . fly 
about from mouth to mouth are found to contain the 
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very quintessence of wisdom, crystalising as they do 
the generalised experience of an ancient race which 
has thought deeply on all varities of subjects affecting 
human life and conduct. The two neatly got up 
volumes before us should serve to dispel the illusion 
that Sanskrit cannot contribute much to’ literary 
culture. Mr. Griffith was himself a poet of no mean 
order, and he combined with his poetic gift a deep 
knowledge of and an abiding love for, Sanskrit litera- 
ture. His free metrical renderings of selected passages 
have caught the fine spirit of the original in.a higher 
degree thaii many laboured literary translations. . By 
readers unacquainted with the rich storehouse of 
Sanskrit literature, or evén those who are on ‘the 
threshold of it, these volumes will be highly appreciat- 
ed. The publishers have rendered a patriotic service 
by making available the treasures of Sanskrit 
literature to foreign readers in their present attractive 
oetic garb. : ; 
P gs p, 


TIT, Life «f Dv. Sun Yat Sen, the first President of 
the Chinese Republic (with a brief character sketch 
of Yuan Shi Kat) by P. Venkayya. China series 
No: 1. Madvas. To be had'of Messrs. Higginbo- 
tham €t Co. Price Re.. 1-8-0. 1912. 


The dramatic conversion of China from autocracy 
to republicanism has a deep lesson for us in India, 
and the author has done well to narrate the salient 
features. in the careers of the. two great statesmen who 
have between them achieved this wonder. The author 
has made full and good-use of the materials available, 
and the book has been dedicated, to the people of 
England who, true’to their traditions, rescued Dr. Sun 
‘Yat Sen from death at the hands. of the reactionary 

_Manchu Government. The book is well printed and 
covers 178 pages and is'sure to find a welcome among 
_,thé reading public, ~ Bae 


IV. Compulsory. Mass Education in India: by L. 
Ramdhan, B.A., LL. B. . Printed at the "New 


Press’, Lahore. 1912. ge 

This paper.was awarded Dr. Mullick’s prize of Rs. 
too ‘announced for the best and most practical essay 
on the subject. It therefore deserves to be widely 
circulated and should be translated in the vernaculars 
to assist in the proper understanding of a subject now 


very much to the fore. : 
: ; P, 


V.. The Education of the Women of India: by Minna- 

-G. Cowan, M.A., Girton College. (Illistrated). 

Oliphant, Anderson and Fervior, roo, Princes 
Street, Edinburgh, 1912. Price 3s. 6a, net. 


A perusal of this book has made us feel how in, the 
matter of female education it is still the ruling race - 
which takes the greater interest though the women to 
be educated are our sisters and daughters. The 
authoress has read up all the available literature on 
the subject and thougl: dominated. by a strong Christ- 
ian zeal and falling into occasional errors due to her 
brief acquaintance with India, she writes sympathetic- 
ally and discriminatingly and throws out many useful 
hints and suggestions which deserve the careful consi- 
deration of the Government and the people. She 
bestows high praise on the Isabella Thoburn College 
of Lucknowand the Dioscesan College of Calcutta, 
has something to say on the value of ‘religious instruc- 
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tion and quotes with. approval the observations of 
Principal Paranjpe who is of opinion that to make 
morality depend on religion is dangerous if the religious 
sanction is no longer regarded as binding, regards: the 
educational value of the Mahakali Pathsalas and Mrs. 
Besant’s Girls’ School at Benares as disappointing 
though the attempt to base the education on a nation- 
al superstructure, which is the special feature of these 
schools, is considered by her to be distinctly desirable 
and even essential, In this respect she gives the 
palm, to the ‘Queen Mary College at Lahore, ‘the 
only one in which a’ definite constructive theory has 
been put forth for.'the education of Indian girls on 
such lines as combine excellent modern education 
with training suitable to their future environment.” 
She repeatedly warns us of the. danger of a denation- 


alising-and too litérdry education as in the case of the 


Parsi girls. ‘The classic Indian ideal of womanhood, 
with its wonderful vicarious suffering, its selflessness 
and devotion, is enough to make the world weep. . 
. But the glory‘and grace of it may live, and its 
gentle womanlinegs transfigure modern life. The 
Indian woman.need lose none of those qualities which 
made her loved in Vedic times, but may prove to the 
world that she is conscious of her own heritage and 
capable of choosing only what is good from the life 
of the West.” Again, “it is here that the opportunity 
lies for English educators who can help Indian women 
through an exceedingly difficult transitional period 
to realise the meaning of modern cultute, which while 
‘ possessing universal elements, must be evolved by 
every nation on the lines of its own genius and 
characteristics.” The dearth of teachers is frequently 
dwelt on, and in the opinion of the writer 


Hindu widows, properly trained, can alone solve | 


the difficulty as, married. women prove scarcely 
suitable, as teacliers. Another difficulty lies in the 
withdrawal of girl§‘from school as soon as they attain 
the marriageable:. age. 
less than one per. cent go on to College, the whole 
plan of school education: is made to lead up to 
Matriculation and instead of completing a school 
course, the aim is to .prepare for a college course 
that is never entered upon.” ‘The authoress is of 
opinion that Government should evince a greater 
interest in female’ education and should lead public 
opinion into proper channels by establishing model 
girls’ schools: She holds that reformation, in order 
to be successful, must begin at the top, with the 
women’s colleges, and filter downwards. .She -pleads 
for.the establishment of “a women’s university ‘and 
quotes the following from the Bombay Public Instruc- 
tion Report of igro: ‘If the conditons of university 
education were in accord: with oriental ideas of 
women’s functions, the number would go up by leaps 
and bounds.” The authoress is not in favour of 
mixed ‘education in the higher grades, and observes 
that co-education is not provided for even in England, 
and she knows that in. medical schools particularly 
the reputation of women students should be carefully 
guarded. In the Calcutta Bethune College the 


majority of teachers are men and it has no corporate. 


life and unity among the women students as a whole 
and to this she attributes the fact that it is almost 
wholly confined to Brahmos and is not resorted to by 
other classes. .The Brahmo girl is ‘supposed to be 
free, but is almost shy of her freedom’; the Parsi 
girl is ‘independent, bright and~alert.’ ‘Actual 


“In spite of the fact that ” 
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personal contact with some of the Indian students 
is a pathetic experience, as we. are forced to realise 
how little real grit there is behind their. text-book 
knowledge. They have gained no broad outlook on 
life: a tired brain has struggled through so many 
hours a day of lecture work and book work, and no 
energy is left for thought !” 


The book is the first we have come across which 
handles the problem of Indian female education in a 
scientific, .practical and rational manner:and gives 
us a good idea of the dangers and difficulties it is 
beset with, and points the way how best to meet them. 
Every, Indian calling himself educated should study | 
the book and help in the solution of the problem, the | 
urgency of which can no longer be denied. ; 
Among my Books : by Frederic Harrison (Macniillan 

& Co.) . : 


The volume consists, as remarked by the author in 
the prefatory note, of studies, reviews and memoirs 
of very recent date. Mr. Harrison has been before - 
the public for more than forty years, delighting them 
with essays, causenes, monographs of remarkable’ 
insight and power. The present book made tipof __ 
papers almost all of which were contributed to leaditig . 
magazines in his 80th year would .detract ‘nothing 
from his reputation as a versatile writer of great 
vigour and sincere conviction, whose style is the direct 
outcome of clear thought and who hates complexities 
and involutions as a-vice. It certainly redounds to .- 
Mr. Harrison’s credit that in his old age he should 
roam, without straining a muscle, over ‘such a diver- 
sified tract of history and literature full of zest, full 
of eagerness to form correct notions and to be scrupul- 
ously fair to-all patties however reiioved some of 
them may be from his own line of (Rought. Tt isa 
miracle that he has not succumbed ‘to any particular 
fad. To keep: the critical balance perfect when one’is 
four Score years old—to'maintain oneself aright ‘and 
not give way to the insidious cajaleries of time nor 
listen to the unctuous accents of long-accepted theories | 
about men, art, religion, is certainly. a triumph of the 
human intellect. Jt is really a great thing to have 
resisted all temptation to make a parade of the hobby- | 





‘horse, to indulge in ranting and vociferous condemna. 


tion. : 


The majority of the works by Mr. Harrison are 
collection of either’ magazine articles or- addresses’ 
and lectures. Necessarily, therefore, the plan does 
not make for unily nor does the reader get any con- - 
tinuous thread of litérary criticism or historical reflec- 
tion. “They have been thrown off as the mood or the. 
moment ‘dictated and a more rigorous selection -would 
have eliminated the rather insistent. newspaper’ 
attitude towards important questions. And though 
the language is full of glow, eloquent, resonant,—.. 
Ahough the diapason never degenerates into a dreary’ 
drone—yel a perusal of all the volumes is apt to leave 
an impression of .scrappiness of mere journalistic 
outpouring, of scattered aims and incoherent ‘parts. 
This reniark of course does not apply to Crom well.or 
Chatham (English Statesmen)-or William she Silent 
(Foreign Statesmen) or Ruskin (English Men of Letters) 
where the materials were fused and concretcd 
together. to make a perfect’ whele, and where the 
appraisement of events that shape history and the 
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vision into the- motives and character of the prin- 
cipal actors attain a marvellous’ level.of excellence. 
The volume under review is full of splendid things. 
Read. with the “Chorcé of Books’’ issued about 25 years 
ago, it constitutes a.very reliable. literary. guide, 
teeming with ndble and wise sayings and  posses- 
sing a tolerance of spiritand a. breadth of view 
not obtainable, ‘within the same compass, else- 
where, d = . 
"In the chapter’on the “Poets That I Love’ one miss 
the mame of Shakespeare. Mr. Harrison, curious 
to say always speaks of the English poets in these 
pages with restrained enthusiasm, wilh a subdued 
accent of praise. There is nothing of that exalted 
strain and impassioned note which we find in Dr. 
Bradley, Professor Dowden, and Sir Walter Raleigh 
when they write about Shakespeare, or in Myers, 
Matthew Arnold and Dean Church when they deal 
with Wordsworth, or Symmonds Swinburne and 
Stopford Brooke when they expatiate on Shelley’s 
lyrical emotion. Towards the bards of his own tongue 


Mr.'Hafrison ‘is to some extent apathetic. There . 


are no heightend touches. There are no tidal waves 
of, rapture.” There is -scarcely any passage which 
‘ising in fire consumes the pettinesses of pre- 
tentious critics and lifts us off our feet. On the 
other’ hand Mr. Harrison is extremely lavish in his 
admiration for Homer, Aeschylus, Dante. whom in 
his fervour, he mentions in the same breath with 
the inspired prophets of the world and who in his 
opinion, shed a wide and more living influence, 
over the human race than ‘the codes of Moses, 
Confucius, Mahomed". . 

“Homer gave the tone to the Greek race—as no 
poct before or since has ever done to his own 
people—a tone at once free, manly, joyous, serene, 
and sympathetic, the ideal. of which was a sense 
of -beauty, proportion, symmetry; a -thirst after:per- 
fection and completeness.’ for mee 

“During all thése ages Homer - filled the ima- 
gination of these scattered and anarchic:tribes -of 
the Greek. name with unfading types of heroism, 
loyalty, audacity, atid ingénuity, hospitality, courtesy 
and noble simplicity of existence,—but: withal with 
tragic pictures of man’s destiny, the unseen powers 
of the gods, cruel suffering for crime, agonies of 
blighted love, marred friendship, ruined ambition, 
hope and pride.” : 

‘1 go: further,' and insist -that in-the quality of 
sublimitys» no poet has been quite the equal ‘of 
Aeschylus—hneither Dante nor Shakespeare, nor 
Milton—I. mean in the creative fire of imagination 


that can bring to-life before the eyes of all man-— 


kind so long as human language shall remain, beings 
So jmposing, so original, 50 superhuman and yet 
so living ; nor has any poet painted scenes -of weird 
imagery so, sublime, so gorgeous and withal so 
eternal in their realism and truth... I take again 
the. bursting forth of the Beacon fire which has 
been watched and longed for during ten weary 
years, the home-coming of the victorious monarch 
amid. sinister warnings, mysterious chants of com- 
ing doom, the piercing wall of Cassandra, the in- 
tolerable agony of suspense which swells to ‘an 
oppressive’ omen as the Queen leads her victim 
within. Then the silence, the awe, the mystery, the 
sente of impending bloodshed broken at last by 
the shriek of the prophetess and the groan of the 


1 
" 


-pathos, and intensity of colour... . 
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king . . . The whole range of the drama contains 
no scene so tremendous, so vivid, so rich in mass, 
# 
“Englishmen will not admit that Dante was the. 
reatest .of all poets nor will Greek scholars admit 
it. But no one doubts that Dante was the mightiest 
philosopher who ever used poetry as his instrument’ 
of the thought and also the most profound poet 
who ever idealised the whole cycle of previous 
history and. learning.” : ; : 
But enough of quotation. The chapters on ‘Great 
Biographies,” ‘ General Literature,” The Attic 
Drama,” “Chatham” and-" Tennyson’’ contain much 
profound thought, the result of an original mind 
working on the masterpieces of the world. The 
appreciation of Tennyson’s poetry is well-balanced 
and informed with right feeling though there is no 
special mention of Ju Memoriam, or of the tremen- 
dous chasms of doubt which yawned before the 
Laureate, or of the agitated manner in which he 
stretched .out wailing hands to grasp ‘the skirts of 
immortality and faintly trusted the larger hope. 
The book is unreservedly commended to all Indian 
scholars. a 
H. L. Cuarrers. 


A Course of Indian Gymnastics, Part J. By Ragha- 
‘vulu Naidu. Senior Gymnastics Instructor, Pach 
aiyappas College, Madras. Price As. 12. 


It is an authoritative mariual on an organised plan, 
of the system of physical culture that has been in 
vogue in this country for centuries. The author has 
shown by his ¢areful plan of arrangement that the 
system can stand favorable comparison with the best 
rational systems of today. Its marvellous cheapness 
is a great recomméndation in its favour. As no appa- 
ratus is required it is within the reach of even the 
poorest -individuals and institutions. The book °is 
nicely got up-and neatly printed. It will prove 
specially interesting to all lovers of physical gat 

. ‘ : . Mz 


Questions of the Day in Philosophy and Psychology, 
hy H. L. Stewart, 0.4., (Oxon.),D. Ph., Lecturer 
‘in Moral Philosophy and History of Philosophy 
in the Queen's Untyersity of Belfast. Published 
by Edward Arnold Indian Agents—Messrs. Long- 
“mans Green & Co.). Pp. 284. Price tos. 6d. net. 


The subjects dealt with in the book are (i) The 


Reform in Psychology (ii) The Present Position of the 
Hypothesis of Subconscious (iii) The Interpretation of 


‘ Genius (iv) The growth of public opinion psycholo- 


gically considered :(v) Pragmatism ‘(vi) Recidivism : 
the problem of the habitual criminal (vii) Pessimism 
(viii) The value-judgment and the Independence of 
Ethics (ix) The cult of Nictzshe, ; en, 
‘These -essays ate in the main an- expansion of a 
course of public lectures -which+ Professor + Stewart 
delivered -in Queen's University of- Belfast during the 
winter of igto-11 under the general title: Some 
recent philosophical’ movements. +A considerable 
portion of the audience to which these lectures were 
addressed, consisted-of persons possessing little pre- 
vious knowledge of the subject and the essays’as now 
published are intended to be intelligible to the general 
educated.reader. The author has written’ the book 
ina popular style-and tried- his best to avoid the 
technicalities of philosophical discussion. The only 
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chapter that the non-philosophical reader will find a 
little stiff, is that on ee But Pragma- 
tists and Anti-Pragmatists are making so much noise 
in the philosophic world that one should not remain 
ignorant of this phase of philosophic development. 

The book is recommended to general readers, and 
even philosophic students will find in the book much 
that is interesting. 


The Eleventh Annual Report of the Ranbiishns 
Mission Home of Service Renares: July 1910 to 
June rgrr. Pp. 63. ‘ 
The objects of the Mission are :— 

(1) To impart and promote a real knowledge of 
Hinduism or the Religion of the Vedas by means of 
preachers trained in the Ramkrishna Afath at Belur. 

(2) To look upon all men, women and children, 
irrespective of sex, colour, creed or caste. as veritable 
manifestation of the Lord and worship them as such 
by trying to remove all their needs and sufferings— 
physical, moral, intellectual and ‘spiritual by raising 
funds from the public at large, in and out of this 
country. o 


During the year under. review the total number of , 


persons who obtained relief were 7676 of whom 591 
were indoor patients and 7085 outdoor patients, 289 
persons were treated and nursed-at their own houses. 
126 persons who were indigent and invalid obtained 
relief from the Home in the shape of two seers of rice 
and , two annas per head weekly. 7 persons who were 
found lying in the stréets, suffering from starvation, 
were fed by the workers. Relief in the shape of 
money and food was rendered to 75 special cases of 
persons who had been once in good circumstances but 
_ were reduced to destitution and needed immediate 
relief. 

“In the last annual report the Home appealed to the 
public for help to acquire two bighas of land in the 
vicinity of the Hospital. But as that is insufficient 
for its purposes, the Home is now attempting to 
acquire, in addition to it, some 22 bighas of the -ad- 
joining land, bythe Land Acquisition Act. Even 
then it will have to make an outlay of about Rs. 
for the whole plot. The mission wants funds also for 
building separate wards for infectious diseases and 
for a Homé for the diseased, decrepit and destitute. 
.The President appeals to the sympathetic public for 
help and hopes ‘that the generous public would place’ 
the institution on firmer foundation by the endowment 
of beds for the support, of the diseased and destitute 
and _ so insure the continuance of the noble work which 
they have so liberally installed.” 

The mission is doing ‘a very useful work and we 
hope the appeal of the president will be responded to 
by the sympathisers and well-wishers, ; 


The Sacred Books of the Hindus. No. 39, 40, 41 and 
42. Vol, xit—Parts 1, 2, 3,and4. Brihajjatakam 
of Varahamthiva translated é oy Swami Vijnanananda 
of Beluv Math alias Hariprasanna Chatter]i, B.A., 
L.C.E., late District Engineer, U. P. Published by 
Babu Sudhindranath Vasu at the Panini Office, 
Bahadurganja, Allahabad. Pp. tti (Foreword) + 

- 40o-- tit (Appendix) -+-vit (Alphabetical Index of the 
verses) Price Rs. 6, Annual Subser iption In 
land Rs. 12-12,-Foreign, £ 1. 


“The Brihiat-Jataka of Varhamihira is ‘generally. 
considered all over India‘as one of the best and most 
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authoritative treatises on the science of -Hindu 
Horoscopy. In fact, Varahamihira is recognised 
as the greatest of the Indian astrologers. There’ are 


four commentaries on this work. The well-known is 
that of. Bhatta Utpala; another is known as Subo- 
dhint; the third is Mudraksari and the fourth is 
known as’ Sripatiyam. The commentary of Bhatta 
Utpala is followed in this work.’ ~ 

The book -contains the Sanskrit text, English 
meaning of every word of the text andan Engl ish trans- 
lation. The notes given by the translator are very 
important. “He has ° given English equivalents of 
most of the technical, terms of ,Hindu Jyotish. The 
book is divided into 28 chapters, viz:—~_° 


(1) On Zodiacal signs (2) on the Piguets (2) on 
the Manifold Births (4) on‘ ‘Impregnation (5) on Birth 
matters (6) on Early Death. (7) on the Length of 
Life of a child (8) on Dasas and Antardasas (g) on 
Astaka Varga (10) on Advocation (tt) on Raja Yoga 
(12) on Nabhesa Yogas, (13) on Lunar ‘combinations 


(14) on any two planets in any one sign (15) on Ascetic ~ 


_ Yogas (16) ‘on the Moon and the Stars (17) on the 


Moon and the- Zodiac, (18) on the Planets and the 
Zodiac (19) on Aspects.20) on the Planets in the twelve 
Houses (21) on-Asraya Yoga (22) on Miscelleneous 
Planetary combinations. (23) on Evils (24) on Female. 


Horoscopes (25) 0n Death (26) on Lost Horoscopes | 


(27) on the Decanates (28) Conclusion. 
The book has been well edited, translated and anno- 
tated. 
Manes CHANDRA Guoss. 


The Compass of Truth, being an English rendering 
of Dava Shukoh’s pamphlet '' Risala-t-Haqnuma, ” 
by RB. Svisa Chandra Vasu, xit + 28, (Panini 
Office, Allahabad), 8 annas. 


The illfated eldest son -and chosen heir of Shah 
Jahan was well-known for his desire to peer into the 
mystery of the. World Beyond. ‘Fe composed several 
tracts on pantheism and its deep abstractions, the 
book under review being one of them. As he writes, 
“Inthe pegiyning of my youth, I saw in .a dream 
that an angel of God proclaimed four times : © ‘That 
which the rulers and the kings of. earth did not get, 
God has made it (sic) easy for thee.’ On awaking | 
interpreted this to mean that .1 shall get. divine 
wisdom, and I always expected the day when this 
illumination will come to me. In time the foreshad- 
owing of it began to manifest [itself], and day by day 
the veil was lifted.’’ « 


' This book is a popular and domnendius exposition 
of Sufism or rather of occultism. ‘‘ All the teachings, 
found scattered in the various ancient books of 
theosophy and modern compilations, are too large 
and voluminous for the study of ordinary man, This 
treatise is an abstract of those books,’’ Its basis is 
Islamic, viz., the Quvan, the Hadis and the. sayings 
and interpretations of Islamic saints, particularly 
Mian Mir, Among the topics handled are the 
holding of breath, the etherialisation of the bedy, the 
astral plane, cosmic sound, absolute truth, etc. The 
translation is not literal, but only an adaptation’ of the 


‘text; ¢.g., p. 5, 1. 10, pesh-t-md has not been trans- 


lated ; on p. 4, |. 7, the second and third verses of the 
quatrain have not been correctly rendered, (war ham 
nakuni. nazar tu .should be.construed as wa agar tu 
ham nazar na kunt, 1, e., as hypothetical and not as 
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‘ t : ae 7 
imperative) ; on p. iv, |. 18, ghaty as man is not trans- 
lated. P. 17, 1. 23, for Hurra read Aira: 

The pamphlet is written in very lucid English, with 
every technical term explained. On p.17, L 20, the 
structure of the sentence requires correction,: .- 

ao J+ SARKaR. 


The Fall of the Magul Empire, by Sidney J. Owen, 
with a map, (J. Murray, 1912), «tt + 271, Price 
4s. Od. net. ; . eae 


This work has not justified the expectation with 
which we had opened ‘it. The brilliant author of 
India on the Eve of the British Conquest had made 
his mark a generation ago by a book in which no page 
was dull, every paragraph glittered with an epigram 
and every chapter gave -the reader a vivid ‘character 
sketch or historical parallel. The editor of Selections 
from the Indian Despatches and Minutes of Wellesley 
‘and Wellington had shown his familiarity | with 
original documents. But the present volume does 
not at all add to our knowledge either by presenting 
new facts or by marshalling old ones in a new light. 
‘It is'a mere vechauffe of Khafi Khan and Grant Duff. 
The map is:the old one. which accompanied 
Elphinstone’s History of India, and is not a quarter 
as useful as that drawn by Mr. Wm. ‘Irvine for his 
Storia do Mogor. The transliteration of Oriental 
names is pre-Victorian. We had flattered ourselves 
that the spelling Alamgirh had disappeared with the 
age of side-swords and lace ruffles. . 


The late learned ‘' Reader in Indian History in the 
University of Oxford” clearly neglected ‘to keep 
himself abreast of recent advances in the knowledge 
of Mughal and Maratha history, and his ignorance of 

‘Persian prevented him from going to the original 
sources. He does not show any sign of having read 
Mr. Wm. Irvine’s monumental history of the suc- 
cessors of Aurangzib. His only authorities are 
Manucci, Grant Duff's Mahvattas, a sadly out of date 
work, and Khafi Khan’s gossipy book written long after 
the events and without using the State papers on which 
the formal court annals of the Mughal Emperors 
were based. The only English translation of Khafi 
Khan, that of Dowson as given in Elliot, volume’ VII, 
.is also incorrect. For instance, the expression ba kdr- 
t-bidshdhi émad is a familiar phrase meaning “ was 
killed ‘fighting on the emperor's side,” “because a 
soldier is only food for powder; he comes to his 
master’s use when he is slain. But Dowson translates 
it literally as ‘‘ was in his Majesty’s service” (p. 62), 
and thus misses the whole point of Shaista Khan’s 
taunt to Jaswant. The Khan really meant: to say, 
“T ‘thought. that you had opposed Shivaji to the 
death before he could reach me. But I, your chief, 
have been robbed of a son and of my fingers, and here 
“you are scatheless !"’ . 


After this it would be idle to point out that Dilir 
Khan was not a Mughal but an Afghan (p. -19), that 
Shah -Nawar Khan was slain in the heat of the battle 
of Ajmir and not murdered in cold blood, (p. 37), 
that Aurangzib’s bigotry could not have been inherited 
from his mother who was also the mother of the 
Hinduphil Dara Shukoh (p. 51), that Aurangzib’s 
measures of persecution against the Hindus were 
undertaken in 1669 to mark the auspicious occasion of 
the beginning of the second: decade of his reign and 
were not the result of his anger at Shivaji’s success in 


_modern research; he evidently does not 
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the South (p. §3), or that Shivaji made his romantic 
eséape from Agra and not from Delhi (p. 66). 

This book will not enhance either our stock of 
knowledge or its lamented author's, reputation. 


The Holy City (Benaves) with 58 tllustrations and a 
‘map, by Rajani Ranjan Sen, B. A., B. L. (Chitta- 
gong, 1912) X + 280, Rs. 2-8. 
"We are pleased to see such excellent printing done 
by a mufussil press. The plates, tod, are extraordi- 
narily distinct, inspite of their small size. It would be 
interesting to learn who made the blocks and which 
press printed them. A few—but only a few—of the 
illustrations are, however, so small as to be practically 


useless, and the map also would better have been 


drawn at least four times as large. The author is too 
modest, he has thrust his own portrait into an obscure 
nook at the very endsof the volume on the back of the 
map, without mentioning either below it or anywhere 
else whom it represents! But the present critic is not 
to be so easily baffled; he as pierced the mask of ~ 


“anonymeity of the portrait. 


Mr. Sen has consulted all available authorities on 
Benares, and we highly’ commend his thoughtfulness 
in supplying ‘a bibliography and an index, ‘which 
writers of guice-books usually neglect.‘to give. But 
the Holy City is something more than a guide-book. 
‘Besides the information‘about the sights and antiqui- 
ties of Benares,—learned, full, and carefully accurate,— 
we have here the author’s refléctions and sentiments, 
and now and then philosophical disquisitioris which are 
not irrelevant. On pp. 138-146, ‘he vigorously plies 
the cudgels— or more.correctly the goose-quill, as we 
see from the picture of the author in his study, dis- 
covered by us at the end of the volume,—on European 
critics and asserts that the Shiva /¢zga which “is now 
taken, no doubt, as [a] phallic emblem, was in [its] 
origin a representation of a column of flames and one 
of the purest conceptions of the:(si¢) Hindu mytholo- 
gy.” It_ strikes us that the evolution of the Zdnge from 
the Buddhist séwpa is capable of clearer proof. A 
votive stupa (of.solid stone) with Buddha’s image set 
in a niche of it, is the exact precursor of the /izga with 
the head of Shiva (and latterly of Parvati) fixed on its 
front side. Near the Sivai lake on the outskirts of 
old Pataliputra, we have seen:a very small stupa 
actually worshipped as a Jinga with a flat stone slab. 
(a modern addition) placed loosely under it as the 
Gauripith. ; . ; 

We venture to dissent from the author when he calls 
Benares ‘the Athens of the East.’ Far greater is its 
claim to be called ‘the Oxford of India,’—we mean the 
mediaeval Oxford, the ‘adorable dreamer,’ the strong- 
hold of the Anglican church and compulsory Greek. 
Benares is the heart of Hinduism ; it has nothing in 
common with the restlessly intellectual, versatile and 
sceptical city that was ‘the eye of Greece.’ 

In a few places the author is notin touch with 
realise that 
we have in several points advanced beyond the stage 
of historical knowledge represented by R. C. Dutt’s 
Anctent India, Pages 98 and 129, in particular, con- 
tain statements no longer considered as correct. Again, 
it is unfortunately impossible to accept the theory 
of the honest Muhammadan gentleman of p. 133 
footnote that the mosques ascribed to Aurang- 
zib were not really built by him. The great’ Mughal 
stands convicted out of his own mouth: in several of 
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his letters he exults in the demolition of Hindu temples. 
1 possess a letter of the Secretary to the Mughal 
Deputy Governor of Orissa, written about 1667, in 
which it is stated that orders had come from the Em- 
peror to demolish all Hindu temples between Katak 
and Medinipur built during the preceding ten years 
and.to prevent the repair of the older ones! Finally, in 
the Persian history of Aurangzib’s reign compiled from 
his State papers at the request of his Secretary Inayet- 
ullah Khan, it is distinctly stated :—'In April 1606 
his Majesty ordered the Colleges and_.temples of those 
infidels. (the Brahmans) of Tatta and Multan, and 
especially Benares,:to be demolished. — In Sept. 
his Majesty learnt that according to his. orders his 
officers had destroyed the temple of*Kashi-Vishwa- 


_nath.” (AMastr-¢-Alamgiri, pp. 81 and 88). 


The farman of Aurangzib given in the appendix is 
marred by an error of date, due to Mr. Sen’s copy- 
ist having read the Arabic numeral for 6 as 4, By 
the courtesy of Mr. Muhammad Ali, Editor, 
Comrade, 1 have been placed in, possession of a very 
large size photograph of the original, where the date 
can be clearly read as 15th Jamad-us-sani 1069 Hijeri 
=28th February, 1659 A. D. It must be evident 
that in the year 1653, as printed by Mr, Sen, Aurang- 
zb had no right to issue any order about Benares, as 
hie was then Viceroy of the Deccan and his father 
Shah Jahan was the reigning monarch, ‘The back of 
the farman ‘contains a note that it was procured 
through the intercession of Prince Muhammad Sultan, 
the eldest son of Aurangzib. The date, 28th February 
is very interesting. Less than two months earlier 
Shuja, had been defeated at Khajwah and Md. Sultan 
had been deputed to pursue,him, The young prince 
had taken-Allahabad fort about the middle of January 
and had then passed through Benares on the heels 
of his defeated uncle. As Shuja had levied a forced 
contribution of four lakhs of rupees from Benares on 
his way to Khajwah, the miserable citizens might 
naturally have claimed some symipathy and favour 
from his rival brother and secured this farman by 
entreaty with Md. Sultan. : 

Should a second edition be called for, the author 
would’ do well to prune away his rhetorical paddings 
and rhapsodies, and subject the English to careful 
revision. On p. 171 for methkally read mishkali, 
p. 167 for palliate read soothe, p. 98 omit the before 


’ Kusinagar, p. 99.omit the before living Buddhism. 


In connection witly the work of the missionaries, their 
Dom reclamation colony deserved mention. P: 9. 
“Banat the last of the Gaharwar princes”’ was not a 
historical king. 

J. SARKAR, 
BENGALI. 


Sita: by Abinas Chandra Das,'M.A., 
“Street, Calcutta. Third Edition. 
Price Re. 1-4-0. 

The beautiful get up of the book and the many nice 
illustrations attract the eye; but the contents are even 
more attractive. The original Ramayana has been 
literally followed in important passages, and a connect. 
ed story of the ideal of. Indian womanhood presented, 
before us in the author’s chaste and dignified style. 
We read the author’s Palasban long ago, and ‘the 
delicate perfume of the story still lingers in’ our 
memory, The present volume is a production worthy 
of the same pen, ‘The noble theme has been worthily 
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treated, and this is high praise to.bestow on a writer 
who has to deal with the noblest character in Indian 


epic poetry. ; 
; P. 


‘Yagadish Chandrer Abiskar’’ by Professor Jagad- 
ananda Roy. ; 

It néeds né special apology to justify the existence 
of this book-in Bengali. There are’many readers who 
do not understand English at all, There are many 
who cannot sufficiently. understand English 10 appre- 
ciate ‘thoroughly the experiments and conclusions of 
Dr. Bose’s works in the original—even when written 
in Bengali... Very few of our Bengali lingtist can 
render the technical subject so lucidly as has béen 
done by our author in this‘book, ; Z 

In less ‘than 250 pages its author has. explained 
these various theoriés very lucidly with the help of 
scientific terminology which did not exist before—but 
are all mostly his own happy coinings. This is in fact, * 
an art in which the author excels. - . ; 

After shortly giving the life history of him,whose dis- 
coveries he is ‘writing about—he has followed the most 
psychological method of explaining—the, natural 
evolution of: the discoverer’s thoughts. His parentage 
and liberal surroundings in early life, and his education 
in the best of English colleges and schools and training 
under the greatest savants of the day Lord Kelvin. It 
is these early circumstances in his life which determined 
the pertinacity of his belief against powerful odds—in. 


“Europe and America, : 


The broad and bold unification which the disgoverer 
has established—namely the existence of: similarity 
of phenomena in various spheres of things living or 
dead on their molecular basis of matter—is a sound 
idea indeed, which has unified the different sciences 
existing in the scientific world. Andon these definite 
and practical demonstrations—by the help of Automatic 
recorders, his position has been unassailable. His 
evolution and transition of thoughts as appears from 
the series of his writings are— 

First—the ‘Response in the living and the non- 
living.’ . 

Second—‘'Plant response.” ; 

Third—"The Electrophysiology of Plants.” ; 

Fourth and last the ‘Plant Autograph.” These have: 
all been a complete series ofthe most spontaneous -and 
rational evolution of thought,—much kindred to what 
the great synthetic philosopher Herbert Spencer show- 
ed in the series of his ten classical volumes. on 
universal human knowledge. . - ae : 

The expositions of Professor Jagadananda Ray—who 
is also a broad and a systematic scientist in his,thoughts 
—has represented his master’s view~-so simply and so 
successfully—in a Janguage which so long contained no 
happy scientific ternis to express his thoughts in appro- 
priate scientific terminology. wa ty A Nagas 

We thank the author of this work, for he has brought - 
a: very valuable field of discovery and kriowledge 
‘of a scientific and sublime literature:to-the reach ‘of his 


* Jess fortunate and literate countrymen, cae 





T. “M : 
Hixon. es 
Swami Vivekanand ka Patravyavahar, by- Pandit: 
Lakshmidhar Vajpeyi. Printed and published ‘by 
Kumar Hanumant Singh . Raghuvanshi at the 


. 
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. Rajprit Anglo-Oriental Press, Agra. - Demy. 8vo, 
Pp. ot. Price As. 6. -  - : ; 
This is a Hindi translation of .eighteen letters 

written by the late Swami Vivekananda. These letters 

have a religious and philosophic tone and even-in 
those which speak almost exclusively of the sage's tour 
in different countries, this element is not. wanting. 

The translator has been able to keep up a great deal 

of the’ ‘simplicity and pathos of the original. The 

Janguage is fair. Besides the Swami’s philosophy, 

which has some especial characteristics of its own, a 


globe-trotter would be interested to see how the Swami” 


viewed the things in various places from their botani- 
cal, zoological and other standpoints. : 


Bhartrihari's Niti and Vairagya Satakas with full 

- Commentary, Prose Order, Grammatical and 

_ other Notesand Hindi and English Translations, 

_ edited by Babu Balmukunda, B.A., and pub- 

 Ushed by Lala Ram Narain Lal, Bookseller and Pub- 

. lishey, Allahabad. Crown 8vo. Pp. 408. Price 
Rs 2. 


The Notes are pretty satisfactory and exhaustive, 


while a short life of Bhartribari in English with a - 


critical appreciation of his works has been subjoined. 
Efforts have been made: to make the translations as 
literal as possible. The book is often prescribed as 
a text-book in some of the University Examinations 
and we hope it will be serviceable to the students 
appearing at these examinations. 


Mata our Kanya, by Shreemati Hemant Kumari 
Chowdhrt, Lady Superintendent, Victoria Kanya 
‘ Pathshala, Patiala State..' Printed at the Sudar- 
shan Press, Allahabad. Crown 8 vo. Pp. 33. 


This book purports to be presented by the authoress 
to her daughter, Sreemati Shailaja~ Devi, on the 
occasion of her marriage. It contains very valuable 
instructions, We do not remember to have come across 
any such book in Hindi. The language is pure, 
while the get-up of the book leaves nothing’ to be 
desired, the cover with golden letters being exceedingly 
attractive. We think that this book should be present- 
ed by a mother to every educated daughter on the 
occasion of her marriage. The price of the book is 
not mentioned anywhere. . ~ : 
Jenindvamat Darpan Part I,.by Babu Shital Prasad 

of Lucknow, Printed by Mr. C. S. Deole at the 

Bombay Vaibhav Press, Kandewadi, Sadasiv Street, 

Girgaon, Bombay. Crown Svo, Pp. 29. 4th Edition. 
_ To be had gratis. 

This: pamphlet is a- summary of the Jain Itihas 
Series No, 1 by Babu Banarsi Das,'M.a., LL.B., Vakil, 
Saharanpore,; with some other additions, In it an 
endeavour has been made to dissipate the many mis- 
apprehensions Ahat are in’ thé air with regard to the 
Jain Sampradaya. Arguments based on_ historical 
facts have been ‘given and they are for the most part 
convincing. i 
The Life and Teachings of Swami Ram Tirth, M.A., 
| Pari ‘I. by Pandit Haribhajan Prasad Chaturvedz, 

. Head Clerk, Collector's Office, Cawnpore. Printed 

at the Diamond Jubilee Press, Cawnpore, and to 

be had of Pandit Ramdatta Chaturvedi, Parade, 

Cawnpore. Demy 8vo. Pp. 104. Prise One Rupee. 


_ The book begins with a short life of the Swami 
in the course of which a- description of the strange 
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manner of his death will be found interesting. After 
that we find three lectures delivered by the Swami. The 
life’'tells us how people of different countries - felt 
enthralled at his speeches even though he spoke in 
foreign languages. ‘The hero of the book, as might 
be -known, was an M.A. and a Professor for some time. 
He left some of his-earnings for his wife and children 
and suddenly abandoned the world. The speeches 
in the book aré imbued with religious spirit, while 
their simplicity goes to the heart. They have been 
reproduced in the words of the Swami, but in the 
footnote we find explanations of the difficult words 
of Persian and Arabic with which the speeches abound. 
The price of the book is. a little too high. ‘Io ensure 
a large sale it must be under-priced. 


Bhuvankumari, by Babu Vishwambhar Dayal Gupta, 
B.A. To be had of the Manager, Onkar Book 
Depot, Allahabad. Crown 8vo, Pp. 76. Price As. 4 


This isa short but a very interesting novel. its interest 
being in ‘the diversity of the plot. Its heroine 
who has been betrothed to an educated youth, has 
been made a captive of the Waziris, a fierce tribe of 
nomads. Another young man volunteers his services 
for her rescue and .after several futile endeavours in 
various ways (interesting in themselves) succeeds in 
enlisting the help of the Subadar. Another brave 
Sikh, a general of the Subadar, figures conspicuously, 
and through the physical and intellectual aid of 
several people, not only the girl is enfranchised, but 
the dreadful Waziris are transformed into a tribe of 
peaceful citizens, their leader cutting out his thumb 
in repentance of his former deeds, The heroine is at 
last married to her betrothed husband, who as soon 
as the marriage is finished, is appointed a Super- 
intendent for Education under the Subadar with a 
handsome salary: This also soothes the bride's 
mother who was opposed to the marriage, but who 
later on thinks that the marriage is auspicious, The 
publication.will make a pretty present. 


Adarshamata,Part I, by Shreemati Hemant Kumari 
Chowdhury, Superintendent, Victoria 
Vidyalaya, Patiala. Printed at the Punjab 

- Economical Press, Lahore. Crown Swo, Pp, 187, 
Price. As. 8. : : : 


In this work a very successful attempt has been 
made to teach a mother her duties from the time she 
is with a child to the child’s adolescence. The con- 
crete shape given to the narrative will make it interests 
ing. The family of a middle-class gentleman, who 
is an M, A.and the Head Master of a school has 
been chosen as the model family and the housewife 
thereof as a mocel mother (Adarsha-mata). ‘The way 
in which a child should be trained and preserved from 
pitfalls has b-en pointed out with considerable minute. 
ness and with consummate ability. A suitable place 
has been found for every piece of useful instruction or’ 
information. The only drawback inthe book is the 
somewhat careless manner, in which it has been 
printed. This is in sad contrast with what we find 
in the other book by the same authoress reviewed 
above. The type is big and the printing is neat, but 
there are many typographical errors. They must be 
removed in subsequent editions, while in this edition 
a list of errata posted at the end of the book will serve 
the necessary purpose, 46S. 
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GUIARATI. 


Satya ~ ‘Dharma Prakash, by Mulshanker Maneklal 
Vajnik, B.A; Agent, The Indian Specie . Bank 
Baroda.’ Printed at the Shri Satya Vijaya Printing 
Press, Ahmedabad, cloth- bound. Pp. 239. ° Price 
Re. 1-4-0; (1912). 


The author explains the work to be “a collection of 
important verses from Shruti and Smriti with simple 
Gujarati. translation and cientific explanation.” -The 
collection is most interesting as it gives in a connected 
form; the mode of life at its various. stages, of a Hindu, 
enjoined-by the Shastras, Thé translation is indeed 
simple. There might be two views about the practical 
utility of such a book; but of its being entertaining 
and informing there can’ be no doubt. ‘The intro- 
duction betrays a serious study of the subject in hand 
‘on the part of the compiler. ” 


«) A translation. in verse of the Bhagvad Gita, by 
Hivalal Narsinhram’ Vyas. Pp. 82, cloth-bound, 
’ price Re, 0-3-0,. - ; 


Why. military training ‘is necessary 
for Indian Civilians ? 


‘It is said that Civilians-who are purely of 
Indian descent lose their heads in an emer- 
gency like a riot, and this: argument is 
trotted out as a reason for not. appointing 
them to charges of districts as executive 
officers. Even granting for-the sake of argu-- 
ment that such is the case, it does not re- 
flect any discredit on Indian native Civili- 
ans. Since the fault is not wholly their 
own. “The Iron Duke (of Wellington) used 
to say that man is naturally a coward, it is 
military discipline which-makes him brave. 


This dictum of the Iron Duke is true for all . 


times and climes. While Lord Roberts and 
other men of his way of thinking in England 
are doing all they can to ameliorate the 
physical condition of the youths of the 
British race, for they: are. deploring the 
degeneracy ‘which is fast overtaking them, 
very‘ little has-been done to improve the 


physique of the-natives of India. In England, . 
there is the system - of: volunteering and on’ 


the-continent of Europe, i in many . ‘countries, 
prevails conscription, 


mind; 


(2) Swami Ramtirth, 
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But what have we_ 
in. India corresponding to- these institutions ? i 

_A sound -body is'necessary for a‘ sound - 
It is a fact ‘which ‘cannot be gain- 
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a translation of his writings, 
Part V, by Madhubhai Bahavao. Pp. ‘240. Cloth- 
bound, price 0-8-0. Both published by the Society 
. for the Encouragement of Cheap EReRNTS, Bom+ 
bay, (1912). _ 
’ There have been many translations of the Gita in 

Guan verse dating from the 16th -or 17th -Centuries. 


Many well-known Gujarati poets including veterans 
like Dayaram had tried their hand at it, and\'in. the 


-face of such compositions we doubt if there. was room 


for this fresh attempt. As.it'is, it merely adds to. the 
number, and after all. it is the prose version that. 
fully bears out. the meaning of.the original. 

The continuation’ of the translation of the specches 
of Swami Ramtirtha-reflects great credit’-on the’ work 
of the. society, and we find'this translation particularly 
well done, the author having ay identified . neues 
with, the pint: of the Swami. : 


Ke MM, a 


said that as a rule, our educated youths a6 
not possess sound bodies. It is the bounden 
duty- of every state to do everything in its 
power to prevent. the- physical degeneracy 
of .its: subjects. India. should be no excep- 
tion to this rule. ae oe 
It was owing to military training in their 
early youth that some. of the’ best known. 
English. Civilians were as familiar with the. 
sword as with the pen. We need only men-' 
tion the names of the’ Hon’ble Mountstuart’ 
Elphinstone and Mr. Allan Octavius. Hume 
as.noted Civilian-Soldiers. a 
The. same is possible for: Indians aes, if 
they are given the opportunity of receiving | 
military training while under instruction in” 
schools and colleges. If this be: done, ‘then 
no one would say that some of the Indian, 
members of the Indian, Civil. Service were ; 
not equal. to the.occasion: in such emergen:. 
cies as riots, which as‘a fact-is-not-true: -° 


Unsociability of Indian public servatits. 


“Some of- the. Anglo- Indian papers’ were 
loud.in their complaint against the employ-, 
ment of Indians in high offices: of ‘trust and 
responsibility, because’ such: officersin small 
stations and out- of-the-way places’ did ‘not 
care to mix with Europeans, . anidsince,, mian,; 


nn 


roe 
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possesses the gregarious instinct in common 
with'many other animals, Europeans felt. their 
want of society and: social amusements 
where Indian officers formed. a dominating 
factor in the district administration. ‘Those 
who advance such arguments mean that 
India should exist for the services and not 
the latter for India. But in fairness to Indian 
officers, should it not be said that in large 
stations their presence isnot tolerated in 
clubs and messes, the members of which‘ are 
only too glad to black-ball any Indian (how- 
ever respectable and of exemplary character 
he may be) who has the temerity to.show 
his intention of joining them? What wonder 
if‘ Indian. officers should: fight shy of the 
comipany of Anglo-Indian.men and.women 
who very often say: many unpleasant things 
behind their backs, and not unfrequently are 
positively rude. to them.in many - waysi 
No self-respecting Indian. can, .under such 
circumstances; court. the company of any 
European. . eee one 


Swadeshi and non-employment of pure- 
blooded ‘Indians. 


id $5 


Ever since the Swadeshi movement came’ 


into existence, it has been noticed that pre- 
ference is given to Eurasians and domiciled 
Anglo-Indians.in.the filling up of ministerial 
posts in the’ State’ offices of this country.’ 
One réason that,has been urged for this un- 
due preference-is.:that they can enroll 
as volunteers and so it is necessary ‘to .em- 
ploy: them to act as a couritercheck to the 
present unrest that ‘is observable in Indian 
society., Another reason that we read .of 
in some of the journals conducted by-Anglo- 
Indians~ was of a. commercial character. 
Indians were taking the vow of using 
country-made. articles and thus to a certain 
extént preventing the importation of British- 
made goods. Not to injure British trade, it 
was considered’ expedient to employ 
“Anglo-Indians”” who would not have any 
sympathy with the Swadeshi movement. . 


Are the Indian people particulariy 
$e litigious? 
Mr, Leitch Ritchie in his work on the 
British World in the East, published in 


London in 1847, wrote :— 


1 ADE has been customary to stigmatize the Indian. 


people with the character of litigiousness from the great 
overflow of business in the Courts, established by the 
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British; but the simple fact is, that the native Courts 
then abolished were numerous, and their authority was 
concentrated ina new system very inadequate as re- 
gards extent, and so ill-administered as to draw ‘from 
the Court .of Directors’ the remark, that.it would-be 
better.to have left the people to decide their. causes 
themselves, by any arbitrary methods they-chose, than 
to harass their feelings and ruin their property, by es- 
tablishing Courts where justice is sought for in vain ! 
Above the village watchmen, the authorities, though 
corrupt and tyrannical, were sufficiently numerous for 
the complete administration of the law; and when 
their courts were one and all shut-up, it is no wonder 
that those of the British should have been crowded, 
But the institution of the panchayet is sufficient of itself 
to disprove the charge of litigiousness, at least as’ ‘ie- 
gards the Hindoos,” [Vol. I, p. 391], Soa 


Pension regulations. “a 4 


Pension regulations should be so: framéd 
as to be equally applicable -to all’ public 
servants. At-present public servants .ate 
compulsorily-retired at 55 years of age. As 
far as Indians are concerned, they are so 
mich overworked, that if they do not die 
in -harness, they do not live long to -enjoy 
their pensions. See 

But the case is quite different with Euro~ 
pean public servants. They get fat pay, 
liberal-‘allowance of leave and are by no, 
means overworked. It is-these facts which’ 
account for their good health and longevity. 
About eleven years ago in a powerful speech 
which the:late Mr. Caine made in-the 
House of Commons, he brought out thé-fact 
in bold relief that Anglo-Indian pensioners. 
attain to a more advanced age than ‘the aver- 
age stay-at-home native of England. They 
live much longer than the allotted span of life 
of three score and ten. Mr. Caine argued that, 
their fat and life-long pensions were a great 
drain on India. He suggested that the 
compulsory retirement ‘should ‘not be made 
at §5, but at 60 years of age. There will-be 
a great deal of saving in the Indian Budget, 
if this suggestion of Mr. Caine be given effect 


to by the Government of India. . 


Technical Education. 


The evidence of Sir Charles Trevelyan 
before the Parliamentary Committee ap- 
pointed to enquire into Indian affairs in 
1853 regarding the duty which the British 
Government owed tothe people of India in 
the matter of giving technical education to 
compensate to a certain extent the injury 
that they were made to suffer by the des 
truction of their: arts and manufactures in 
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the days of the East India Company has 
already been quoted in this Review (vide 
Modern Review for November, 1912, p. 516.) 
Lord George Hamilton when he was Secre- 
tary of State for India, said in his Budget 
Speech of 1897 :— 

“Is it impossible to so aller the current and ten- 
dency of the education we give as to associate it with 
objects of a practical and technical character, by which 
India’s latent resources might be developed, her indus- 
tries multiplied, and her productive power extended ?” 

This pious wish has so far almost re- 
mained unfulfilled on the part of the Indian 
Government. 

As in the matter of General Education 
Indians themselves took the lead and helped 
to educate themselves by establishing 
Schools and Colleges, so in Bengal at least, 
they have again done the same thing in the 
matter of technical education also. The 
Swadeshi movement gave such an impetus 
to the awakening of national consciousness 
in Bengal that the Bengal Technical Institute 
was brought into existence by the much- 
abused Bengalis. It was the first institution 
of its kind in Bengal arid so the Government 
wanted to get control over it. The esta- 
blishment of a technical institute in’ Bengal 
has been promised by Government. The 
sooner it is established the better. The 
Dacca University is not so.urgently needed 
as this institution for the welfare of the 
people of Bengal. 


A Training College for Indian 
Civilians. 

One of the interrogatories of the Royal 
Public Services. Commission refers to the 
desirability or otherwise’ of establishing a 
Training College for Civil Servants in 

_India. We who have been advocating -one 
Standard Service for India and the holding 
of all examinations for public service in this 
country alone, should prefer the establish- 
ment of not only one Training College, but 
several at the headquarters of every pro- 
vince, In these Training Colleges Anglo- 
Indians~-- both “pucca born Briton ” and: 
Eurasian —should learn the vernaculars and 
good manners and etiquette of the Indian 
people whose affairs they have to ad- 
minister. 

Mr. Frederick Shore, in one of his papers 
“On -the Intercourse between the English 
and the Natives” republished afterwards 
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in his well known “Notes 


Affairs "—-wrote 
functionaries of his days :— 


“Generally speaking, they have left their own 
country at too early an age to have had any oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of command or authority in 
their own persons; and, from the classes of society 
from which the larger proportion have hitterto been 
selected few have had much intimate experience of it 
in the examples of their ‘near connections,—for the 


on Indian 


truth must be told, that by far the greater number of . 


those who find ‘themselves such great men in India, 
would have been. obscure individuals at home; so that 
the temptation to make the most of their temporary 
consequence and dignity, is irresistible.’ [Vol II, 
p. 107.] . 

What Shore wrote in’ the thirties of the 
last century holds equally true-now.: He 
said that that had not been the case during 
the first thirty years of the acquisition of 


the Dewany of Bengal, Behar and Orissa * 


by the East India Company. No,’ the 
English people then did not talk of their 
having conquered India by the sword or 
holding it by means of that implement. 
Wrote Shore: — ; 


“This was not the case formerly, as may be. learnt 
from ‘some of the old residents, who are still in the 
land of the living. 1 have talked so familiarly with men 
of. the’ last century, that, | may say, that, in many 
points, my recollection of India goes ‘as far’ back as 
1780; and these have all asserted that a very differ- 
ent order of things existed.then. « » “I'he reason 
was, that, in ‘those days, we had not arrivéd at that 
happy state which the ‘blessings, of the English 


regarding Anglo-Indian. 


Government’ has since produced in India, ‘and were - 


not convinced of the real or imputed corruption of 
the whole population. We were then sufficiently 
aware of the advantages which might be gained by 
their knowledge and experience, to further our inter- 
ests,and knowing the insecurity of our situation in 
the country, were sensible of the necessity of concilia- 
tion and mutual good understanding. So far from 
supposing it expedient to exclude them froni every 
situation of respectability and power, we knew that it 
was through their means, principally, that we ourselves 


should be secured, in our own situations of trust and: 
in those days, held very. 


dignity. Many natives, 
high, authority ; and our’ intercourse with them was 
much more ona footing of equality. ‘The change 


‘may be dated from the era of Lord ‘Cornwallis’s 


grand. reforms of 1793, by which natives were'ex- 
cluded from all employments, except such as no 
Englishman would accept. From that day, a sepa- 
ration seems to have taken place between the two 
classes, which has been widening ever sincé. Manya 
young civilian, who had previously looked up to a 
native as holding a much higher appointment than 
himself, was suddenly elevated to the: situation of a 
judge or collector; in-which he had appointments in 
his gift, which were not beneath the acceptance even 
of the native whom he had supplanted It is no 
wonder that their heads were turned with such rapid 
promotion ; and that some portion of the feelings said 
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io be experienced by a beggar on horse back, should 
have arisen in their minds.’ (Vol. II, pp. 108-109). 

Unless there is a large admixture of 
Indians in all the public services of this 
‘country, the unhappy state of affairs depict- 
ed by Shore, which exists as much to-day 
as it did a century ago, would not come 
to an end. : 

We reproduce below from the Modern 
Review for October, 1909 [ pp. 401-402 ], a 
passage regarding the advisability of es- 
tablishing an Advisory Committee for the 
benefit of Anglo-Indian youths in’ this 

' country :— 

“An advisory committee with its branches in India 

has been formed with the ostensible object of befriend- 
' ing the Indian sojourners in England who are for the 
most part students. . . . . 


- But should not a counterpart ofthis committee 
be established in India .with its branches in Great 


Britain and the Colonies to befriend the Anglo-Indian ~ 


and Colonial youths who come out to this country, 
‘to teach them the good manners and etiquette of 
Indian society, so that they should learn to behave 
bétter than they do at present? The Secretary of this 
Advisory Committee should be an Indian gentleman 
whose annual salary of £ 500 should be paid out of 
the revenues of Great Britain and the Colonies.. Surely 
there is a need-for such an institution to teach good 
manners to those who come out to’ India to shake 
the pagoda tree and growrich, «2. 4 1” 


Lord Lytton on the Employment of In-_ 


dians in the Indian Public Services, 


It was during the regime of Lord Lytton, 
.that the age limit for the examin- 
ation of Indian Civil Service candidates 
_was reduced to 19. A deputation from. the 
Indian Reform Association of London 
waited upon Lord Kimberley, the then 
Secretary of State for India on the 3rd 
April, 1884, to urge the Government to raise 
the age limit. The members of the depu- 
tation attributed the lowering of the age 
to Lord Lytton with the objéct of prevent- 
ing natives from entering the Civil Service. In 
reply, in a letter dated April 13,1884, address- 
ed to the Editor of The Times, Lord Lytton 
wrote denying those charges. He wrote :— 
"Lord [Kimberley said he was aware that Lord 
Lytton had written to Lord Cranbrook to get au Act 
passed to prevent natives becoming Civil Servants; 
but if that could not be done, then the age for passing 
an examination should be lowered, which would prac- 
tically have the same effect. ”’ : 
“From the date of the Queen's Proclamation, com-~ 
municated to Her Majesty's Indian subjects by Lord 
Canning, her fivst Viceroy of India, down to the 


commencement of my awn Viceroyally no sevtous 
effort had been made by any Lndian Government to 
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give systematic and regulated effect to the principles 
put forth in that Proclamation respecting the employ- 
ment of the natives of Indiain the Civil Service of 
the Crown, * * *.* What I proposed to Lord Cran- 
brook was not the exclusion’ of natives from the Civil 
Service of India, but the exclusive reservation to 
natives of a large number of Civil appointments pre- 
viously held almost entirely by the European members 
of the Covenanted Service together. with the with- 
drawal from the Uncovenanted Service of certain other 
appointments, to be held henceforth by natives only 
with an official status equivalent to that of a Covenant- 
ed Service. 


We invite the attention of our readers 
to the sentences which we have put in 
italics in’ the above extract: It was this. 
state of affairs which made Lord Lytton 
write in his confidential minute: 


“We have had to choose between prohibiting 
them and cheating them; and we have chosen the 
least straightforward course,” 


The complaint of Lord Lytton in his letter 
to the Tzmes from which an,extract has been 
given above, is an ‘old standing complaint 
against the [Indian Government. Mr. ~John 
Bright in the course of his speech in the 
House of Commons June 3, 1853, said :— 


» Another subject requiring close attention on the 
part of Parliament is the employment of the natives of 
India in the service of the Government. The Right 
Hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Macaulay), in. pro- 
posing the India Bill of 1833, had dwelt on one of its 
clauses, which provided that neither colour nor caste, 
nor, religion, nor place of birth, should be a bar to the 
employment of persons by the Government, wheareas, 
as a matter of fact, from that time to this, no per- 
son in India has been .so employed, who might not 
have been equally employed before that clause was 
enacted; and, from the statement of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of Control, that 
it is proposed to keep up the covenanted service sys- 
tem, it is clear that this most objectionable and most 
offensive state of things is to continue. Mr. Cameron, 
a gentleman thoroughly versed in the subject, as fourth 
member of Council in India, President of the Indian 
Law Commission and of the Council of Education for 
Bengal—what does he say on this point ? He says :-— 

‘The Statute of 1833 made the natives of India 
eligible to all offices under the Company. But during 
the twenty years that have since elapsed, not one of 
the natives has becn appointed to any office except 
such as they were eligible lo before the statute:* It is 
not, however, of this omission that L should feel justified 
in complaining, if the Company had shown any disposi - 
tion to make the natives fit, by the highest European 
education, for admission to their covenanted service, 
Their disposition, as far as it can be devised, is of the 
opposite kind. : 

“ When four students were sent to London from the 
Medical Callege of Calcutta, under the sanction of 
Lord Hardinge, in Council, to complete their profes- 
sional education, the Court of Directors expressed their 
dissatisfaction: ...° - : 

Under the Act of 1833 the natives of India were 


t 
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declared to be eligible to any office under the Com- 


pany: No Native has, in the twenty years which have. 


since elapsed; been -appointed to any office in- pur- 
suance of that clause, which he might not, have held 
before the Bill passed, ov had it never passed at all. 
There might not, perhaps, have been so much reason 
to complain of this circumstance, had the Government 
of India méanwhile shown a disposition to qualify the 
natives’ for the covenanted service ; but the fact is that 


the Government has, on the contrary, manifested a 


disposition of a totally opposite character. 
‘We should like very much to know-what 


has been done in recent .year by the Indian 
authorities both in England and in India “to 


_ qulify the the native for the Covenanted: 


Service.” 


The Indian: bureaucracy on their tials 


_The appointment. of the Royal Public’ 
Services Commission is looked upon by” 


“Anglo-Indians as placing. the bureaucracy 
on their trial. . 
that the late Mr. Seymour Keay wrote in 
the papers Century for . March, 
that :- 

“ When a, powerful bureaucracy like the Govern- 
ment of India, * #.# is put upon its trial it is very 
sure to find defenders, It is true the defenders may 
chiefly. consist of its own members, whose defence. 1s 
open to the natural suspicion inseparable from all paid 


_ advocacy; * # * the Anglo-Indian official furnishes per- . 


haps the’only instance known of a man being taken 
as an authority, when setting himself up as a judge in 
hisfown cause. * * Their whole traditions and interests 
have, led them systematically to disparage the native 
races as. corrupt and utterly incompetent,to manage 
their own affairs, and to belaud themselves ‘and each 
other, believing, ‘no doubt,’ most sincerely,. that. the 
happiness and prosperity of the natives of India’ were 
never moré signally secured than’ when;théy and _ their 
friends were. placed i in posts of prelernrent: and substah - 
tial emdlument. ’ 


The above writing of Mr. S, Keay is 


brought to our mind by the evidence of the‘ 


Anglo-Indian witnesses before the Public 
Services Commission. Some Indian-witness- 
es, too, 
them, are expressing views like thejrs. 


Mr. Cardew: and. Sir Henry Russell 


on the non-employment of Indians. 


Twenty: ago when Mr. 


years 


the Madras Government was the only Indian 
Government which supported it.’ 


in politics. “The ' Royal 


Commission has 


commenced cits “ business 


:. the service in India, 


It was regarding’ this .trial- 


1883, 


fawning. upon or hypnotised by 


Herbert 39 
Paul’s resolution for simultaneous examina-_ 
tions was passed by the House of Commons, - 


But there . 
is nothing like consistency or permanency . 


Public Services : 
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in Madras‘ and the Acting Chief Secretary’ 
to that Governnient, one Mr. Cardew, has 

deposed before it-his reasons, which, we. 

believe, are shared by other members of the 

Madras’ ‘administration, against holding’ 

examinations for the Indian Civil Service? 

in India. ‘His-reasons dre very curious ones,, 

the most important‘ of his objections: 

being as follows :— 


(1) It would at once ‘produce’ an immense increase 
im the number of Indian candidates. The larger popu\ 
lation of India (300 millions against 40 millions), the 
greater attraction to Indians than to Englishmen. of, 
the absence of great competing. 
careers (such as Army, Navy, Commerce, etc.) would 
all combine to attract an immense number of candidates. 
In England the total number of candidates for Home: 
and Indian ‘and Colonial Services combined is under: 
250. What proportion of these is Indian is‘not known,” 
pethaps 25 or io per cent. Underia system.of simulta- 


. neous ‘examinations this number would. be eee 


increased, 


’ Similar, was the reason alk prompted 
Sir Venry Russe!l to . vehemently oppose: 
the-advancement of Indians to- high: enses, 
of trust;and responsibility. : 


A century and moré ago; when . the: 
pembers of: Anglo-Indians was not* large’ 
and when the English woman was a rara avis" 
in this country, the few sojourners” “from ’ 
the British Isles were compelled to: inix more: 
freely with the peoples of India’ and!*in. 


eae cases. marry or keep native women 


‘low. classes, which accounts for the. 
ie -of Eurasians. ,.Those~ Anglo-. 
Indians were courteous and polite, though ; 
not sympathetic, to Indians.. They played: 
the - part of the diplomat so well that the, 
latter in-the simplicity of their hearts looked« 
upon them as their best friends and well-- 
wishers,. which -in fact they were not. .Sir- 
Henry Russell wasa-man of this description. ; 


‘A hundred years ago, he filled the office . 


of Resident at Hyderabad, Deccan and was: 
considered to be a friend of . India. . In. his. 
remarks presented to*the--Select Committee , 
on the Affairs of the East India Company. 
of 1832, printed as Appendix No. 18 to Vol. 
VI (Political or Foreign) he saysi— | 
“The distance between us and our Indian scisjceis: ; 
has been said to be ‘immeasurable.’ Why .are we . 
still so ignorant of their real views and opinions ? 
Why have we acquired so little of the very information + 
which it most imports us to possess.? Not for-want™'of 
a knowledge of their Janguage, not for want ~ of - 
diligence or -curiosity,- but. partly fromthe reserve of ' 
our - National character, and-still more from-the preva-.> 


lence ‘of..a system which precludes-the ‘possibility of » 


a a 


confidential intercourse, and rigidly severs those 
whom it ought to be its object to draw together. We 
hold no other relation with them than that of master 
and servant. Other European people have kept them- 


selves much Jess apart. from “the-natives of India; 


the. French, in particular, live on more friendly terms 


and treat them with more familiarity than we do;-they” 


are consequently. more popular, and wherever they 
have béen known, are still considered with more kind- 
ness:-than the: English. The common. people at 
Hyderabad think that they do honor to an European 
by. addressing him as ‘Monsieur Bussy’ though it is up- 
wards of 70 years since’ M. Bussy left the place and 
the tomb’ of M. Raymond is still illuminated by a 
contribution: from the corps he commanded, though it 
is between 30 or 40 years since any Frencliman was 
attached to it.” (p. 172)... eas: NE ne 


He. understood: so well the: weakness ‘of 


his:countrymen in hating: or- looking: down 


upon the people of this land that he had 
no. difficulty in awarding.the- praise to-the 
French for their sympathetic attitude 
towards Indians. . But. then his sympathy 
for.the poor Indians did not proceed from: his 
heart, it was merely. lip deep. “He was’ not 
in favor of employing Indians to high posts 
of trust and honor. .In.his evidence before 
the -Select Committee ‘of. the. House of 
Commons on the 19th April, 1832,he said :— 


. Tf.we raise the natives to higher offices in'the 
civil department ‘it will ‘be . difficult -to. maintain: the 
exclusion of them in thé army. But in this as im every. 
other attempt to enlarge.the field for the ‘employment 
of ‘the. natives, it must’be remembered, that although 
they are calculated .to improve’ their. condition, they 
are so many steps , towards the extinction of our-own 
authority. - If we: both give the natives power; and 
teach them how to use it, they will not much’ longer. 
submit to our control. On this subject ‘there is ‘a 
preliminary consideration, which I am afraid we over- 
look. In what character, and for what purpose do 
we appear in India? If we are'to act as mere philan- 
thropists, ‘and. to ‘consider. only how we.can_best 
improve. the moral ‘and political condition of the 
Indian population, we-may govern them as we would 
govern one another, and the sooner we can make 
them wise’ enough and strong enough to expel us from 
the country, the greater will have been our success. 
If we go as subjects of England, for the extension of 
English power and the improvement of English inter- 
ests a different :course must-be pursued. We may 
govern them as: kindly’ as we can ; itis our interest 
as well..as*our duty to-do so; but .we must retain 
all substantial power’ in eur own hands, and must 
remember’ that, be: our objects what they may, the 

-natives of India can: never stand upon the same level 
with ourselves; they must: be either above us: or 
below us.” ° vo 


Sir Heéfry -Russell was the best expo~ 
rient.of latter-day Imperialism.” eae 
‘Justice demands ~the: throwing open~ of 
all the services—Military, Naval, Political; 
etc., -to- the-children ‘of the: Indian “soil. 
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That is the only remedy: for the present 
unrest. Regarding Mr.- Cardew’s objections, 
we shall say only this that he forgets that 
of. the 300 ‘millions ‘of Indians only about 
14 millions.are: literdte in Englisli (literacy 
meaning the, mere ability to readand write), 
that, therefore; for his. purpose the . popula- 
tions of India-and England should bé taken 
as 14 and-4o millions respectively, that we 
have never said that :we.do not want naval, 
military or commercial careers,. that, on 
the contrary, we have repeatedly sought 
them, that it has:never been proved by our 
past history or by modern actual experience 
that weare unfit or cannot ‘be made fit for 
such careers, and. that Great . Britain: has 
not-yet made. adequate reparation: for’ the 


‘injury (in most cases fatal).done to our 


industries and commerce by ‘the East India 
Company. and. during its administration. 
If in course of time Indians get most of the 
higher posts in India, that is what -ought 
to be. ° We: look ‘forward to that day with 
hope and confidence, and without any 
apprehension, of-a cataclysm coming : to 


pass in consequenice. * 
How is Heat dissipated. 


When an “ irresistible ” force. meets an 
“immovable” barrier, what .is. the result? 
“ Heat, of course,” will be the answer. Such 
an “irresistible?” force is public opinion. * 
~ Physicists tell us that heat isa mode of 
motion and may be translated into visible 
and tangible movement of various kinds. . 
Hence wise statesmen do not place any “itn: 
movable” barrier, such as Class prejudice, 
vested interests, blind conservatism and the 
like, in. the way of public opinion. The 
British Liberals -have shown wisdom of this 
description in dealing with the Irish Home 
Rule question. But the Lords are going to. 
illustrate what political unwisdom means, 

Fortunately they no-longer possess the 
final veto. ai ; 


Great Britain’s ‘Mlission” in India. 

There can be only two-views of Great 
Britain’s “mission” in India. One is that 
the British people are here merely as 
exploiters, to suck India dry-as a spider does 
a fly. The other is-that Britain’s - work’ 
here is.to--help India in. rising in the-scale 
of humanity to: the. level occupied by the 
most, progessive. among. nations .in those 
respects in which she is inferior to thei, , 
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and in raising other nations to her own. 


level in-matters in which. she is superior to 
them. The first view is sordid, the second is 
noble. No true son or daughter of Britain 
would like the sordid view to be taken. 
And many British statesmen have openly 
declared that the mission of Great Britain is 
noble.Britishers and Indians, therefore, ought 
all to place before themselves an exalted 
ideal of the goal to which the Indo-British 
connection should lead’ both the peoples. 
Let us here consider what is necessary for 
the fulfilment of this noble misson in so far 
as India is concerned. 

If a man has to manage a cattle-farm, he 
has simply to see that the cattle are proper- 
ly fed and housed and are not cruelly 
beaten or overworked. But in the case of 
human beings, the duty of the manager 
. does not end with feeding, housing and 
kind treatment. It may be a foolish fancy 
but we believe that we are not cattle in the 
disguise of human beings, but really belong 
to the human species. Therefore the good 
Government of India does not mean simply 
the proper feeding, clothing and housing 
and kind treatment of Indians, though even 
this standard has not yet been attained by 
the British Government (its failure in this 


réspect nor being entirely. due to its own- 


Shortcomings). Not until Indians have be- 
come'as great scientists, historians, manu- 
facturers, 
statesmen, rulers of men, &c,, as have 
ever adorned the annals of any country 
or may do so ‘in future, not - until 
Indians can give a good account of 
themselves in .every sphere of thought 
and. outward, activity, will it be true 
to say that the British people have 
consciously or unconsciously fulfilled their 
trust. Some may believe and say (there are 
unfortunately Indians among their number) 
that the people of India are incapable of 
reaching ‘thé full stature of.humanity. But 
we have faith in the capacity of our people. 
We can and must rise to the. heights of 
being ;—not by vain boasting ‘of our past, 
not by idle dreaming of our future, but by 
faith and hope and daring, and strenuous, 
endeavour and sacrifice to the uttermost. 


Evidence given before the Public 
Services Commission. 


From the point of view of the above ideal 


merchants, generals, admirals, ” 
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of Great Britain’s work in India, ‘the evi- 


‘dence given before the Royal Public Ser-. 


vices Commission at Madras by all the 
Anglo-Indian witnesses, official, merchant 
or missionary, has not been what .it ought 
to have been. Some Indian witnesses, too, 
have displayed utter want of faith in the. 
future of their nation. The Anglo-Indian. 
witnesses have shown admirable unanimity. 
in asserting their right to rule India - for. 
ever; they are quite sure that their kith and: 
kin are the salt of the earth, and as defend- 
ers of the interests of their people:they have 
not yielded an inch of the ground taken up. | 
We wish our people could have as much 
faith in themselves as these men of the 
British race. Fic a, 

But the Anglo-Indian_ witnesses have 
neither shown any sense of justice, nor any: 
appreciation of the lessons of history. . The 
future can have in store only one of four 
destinies for India: (1). India under British. 
subjection and ascendancy, as the sphere 
of lucrative careers for British administrators, 
warriors and exploiters and their (to them) 
inexpensive training-ground ; (2) India. un- 
der some other foreign power than the 


- British ; (3) India, a self-governing part of 


a federal British Empire, sharing perfectly 
equal rights and responsibilities with every. 
other part of that Empire, including Great 
Britain herself; (4) India, free and inde- 
pendent. With regard to the first, it is 
clear that no people who have become 
politically self-conscious as we have, can, 
agree even in imagination to occupy for 
ever or even for an indefinitely long period, 


‘a position of subjection and subordination. 
_ The second we do not want, and is not 


likely to overtake us. The colonial form 
of self-government within the empire on 
which the majority of educated Indians 
seem to have set their hearts is a close 
approximation to the third. Whether. the 
third will or will not lead to the fourth, or 
thé fourth goal will or will not be reached 
in some other way, is more than we or 
anybody else can say. For the days of 
nationalism or national patriotism may be 
succeeded by an age of internationalism, 
and “the. Parliament of man, the Federation 
of the world”. may not be a-mere poets’. 
dream, may not be so long in coming/as 
is supposed. : See ee 
But practical . politicians © will: probably 
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consider it idle.to speculate about the ‘dies 
future. Most Anglo-Indians and other 
Britishers of their way of thinking seem 
‘incapable of imagining that the Indo-British 
connection can last without the British 
monopoly of pelf and power, or that this 
cannection can assume any other form than 
the one that it has at present. In their 
“mental canvas Indians are always painted 
as playing the under-dog. Possibly. the 
.mere thought of Indians occupying a posi- 
tion of equality with them gives a rude 
shock to their sense of dignity and_ self-res- 
pect. But may we without 
claim in all modesty to some share of the 
- sense of human dignity and of self-respect ? 
Playing the under-dog for ever, even to the 
British race, is not a glorious destiny. 


Service and other careers. 


But it may be asked: “ Why hanker after 
public service? Acquire knowledge for the 
sake of knowledge, and be scholars and 
thinkers.” We may be permitted in reply to 
ask a) counter-question: “Do the British 
people acquire knowledge simply for the sake 
of knowledge and become scholars and 
‘thinkers, leaving all the highest adminis- 
trative, military, naval and educational 
posts in Great Britain to be held by Ger- 
mans or Frenchmen or Chinese or Japa- 
nese?” We may also sayin the words. of 
Lord Lansdowne : 

“What is the use of great attainments if they are 
not to be devoted to their noblest purpose, the service 
of the community, by employing those who possess 
them according to their respective qualifications in 
the various duties of the public administration of the 
country? Our books alone will do little or nothing; 
dry simple literature will never improve the character 
of anation. ‘To produce this’effect it must open the 
road to wealth and honour and public employment. 
Without the prospect of such reward, no attainments 
in science will ever raise the character of a people.” 

_ Again we may be told: “The public 
services are not the only possible careers; 
why not -become traders, merchants and 
manufacturers ?” In reply we may be per- 
.mitted to ask: “ Though Great Britain is a 
great manufacturing country, are the public 
services even there filled by Germans or 
Frenchmen or Americans? Are they not 
filled by .Britishers? And in India during 
the British period our commerce and indus- 
tries have decayed almost to the vanishing 
‘point, owing to thé fault partly of the 
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offence lay. 


people and partly of the State, but in 
what proportion need not be discussed 
here. If Government} wants us to adopt 
commercial or industrial careers, we may 
be allowed to ask what Government has 
done to train us for such careers. True, the 
people have théir own duty to.do in this 
respect. But the question here is, has. the 
Government done its share 2?” 


The fact is the public wealth of a country, 
whether raised by taxation or gained in other 
ways, should in all justice be enjoyed by 
the people of that country. The experience 
gained in a country and at its expense 
should be utilised for its benefit. This can 
not be done unless Indians are freely allowed 
to occupy all posts for which they are fit. 
This fitness should be tested by means and 
methods whose reliability can be ascertain- 
ed. The dictum of no one man or class 
of men as to our capacity can be accepted 
as reliable, least of all can the dicta of those 
be accepted unquestioningly as trust worthy 
whose occupation would be gone, to some 
extent at any rate, if our fitness were prov- 
ed. Without accusing anybody of insinceri- 
ty or deliberate misstatement, it may ‘be 
laid dawn as undoubtedly true that rivals 
or possible rivals cannot have full justice 
at the hands of those with whom the com- 
petition lies or may lie. -Conscious, bias 
there may not be, buf unconscious bias 
it doesnot seem possible entirely to get rid 
of, Therefore rivals should not be judges, 
and there should be tests of -fitness im- 
posed whose value can be verified, 


We have said that the wealth of a coun- 
try and the experience gained in it. should 


-be utilised for its welfare, and that for this 


réason its public services should be freely 
opened to its inhabitants. There are other 
reasons why this should be done. There 
should be opportunities for developing all 
sides of our manhood. This can not be 
done, unless all artificial obstacles which 
prevent us from rising to the top of the 
administrative ladder, be removed. More- 
over the Government of a country can do 
much good to its people. There is no 
reason why we should not form an influen- 
tial part of the governing body and possess 
the power of initiating and directing mea- 
sures intended to do good to the people. 
There is no reason why our power of doing 
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- good'to our own’ country should ‘be exercis- 
ed almost entirely in a non-official capacity. 
But it- will be ‘said, as has been said by 


all the Madras witnesses, that Indians do. 


not possess the: capacity for governing ; 
they: are not efficient or not as efficient as 
Britons. Let us, therefore, consider for a 
while the question ‘of 


Efficiency. 


It should be. distinctly understood that 
the ‘question to be decided is not the rela- 
tive efficiency of .the British people and 
the Indian people as a whole ; in this con- 
nection we neither admit mor deny our 
inferiority as a. people, we simply treat it as 
an irrelevant. question ; 3 because it is not the 
British people in a mass or the Indian people 
ina lump who .is to become a Magistrate 
ora Lieutenant Governor, it is one British © 
man or one Indian Man. The question’ is 
whether among our ablest.men there cannot 


be founda -suffictent number to carry on - 


the administration of India in the way that 
British Covenanted Civilians of average 
ability do. .Cannot the 150° millions of 
the male population of India by any 
possible training furnish some 1,300 men to 
act as magistrates, judges, etc.? Britishers 
. say such Indians cannot be found in 
sufficient numbers, or cannot be found at 
all; but they can give no better proof of 
their dictum except their opinions or impres- 
sions, We assert that such Indians exist 
and can be found, and in proof of our 
assertion say that, speaking generally, 
Indians have shown their fitness for any 
office which has been bestowed on them. 
-Even if.it had been a fact that they did not 
prove as successful'in the performance of 
their duties as British officials, that would 
not have ‘proved their inferior capacity. 
For it is well-known that they do not get 
as much encouragement and backing from 
the Government as British officials ‘do and 
their mistakes or faults, if any, are not 
treated with as much indulgence as those 
of their British colleagues, for the very good 
reason that Government practically means 
their rivals, the- Civilians of British race. 

But supposing the- best Indian officials 
to be inferrior in efficiency to the average 
British official, which is not a fact, even 
that should not stand in the way of Indians 
obtaining office, provided they possessed 
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sufficient ability at’ present to carry on the 
work of the administration of the country. 
For not only. do men improve.as. opportu- 
nity is given them to show their mettle, 
but the inhabitants of ‘a country have a 
natural right to manage its affairs, even if 
they cannot -do it as well as some other. 
people. Britishérs claim. that they are. 
more efficient than, e.g., the Spaniards or 
the. Portuguese, Nevertheless. the public 
services of Spain and Portugal are manned 
by their natives. It is said that Americans 
are better engineers than Englishmen, and 
in some branches of knowledge, Germans 
are better professors than ‘Englishmen. 
But for that redson American engineers and 
German professors have not been allowed 
in England to oust English engineers and 
German professors. 

“ But you are talking as if. India were an 
independent country ; it isa subject country, 
and as such its affairs cannot be managed in 
the way the affairs of independent countries 
are managed.” ‘True, India is looked upon 
asa subject country. But we have been 
discussing things on the assumption -that 
England’s work in India is different from 
and-higher than that of the manager of a 
cattle-farm, on the not baseless assiimption 
that Lord Morley spoke the truth -when he 
declared Indians to be the “equal subjects 
of the King” with Britons, on the. not 
unjustificable assumption that the declara- 
tion of. the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company that there was to be. no. 
governing caste in India was sincere, ‘and 
in the not indefensible belief that Queen 
Victoria’s Proclamation and its corrobora- 
tion by her son and grandson were. not 
meant to deceive us. - 

Nor are we expecting a policy in “dealing 
with a dependent: country which is too 
generous for any governing nation’ in the 
present stage of human development. The 
American conquest of the Philippines ‘is 
not even two decades old, and.the Filipinos 
cannot -be said to: be a more civilised or 
capable people than ourselves. Nor are they~ 
equal or nearly equal to the Americans in 
efficiency. And yet they have got more power 
of self-government than ourselves.and.a far 
greater proportion of the higher posts .in 
their country than we have got ‘in ours, and 
they are promised independence at an early 
date. 


NOTES 


It| has been said again and again in our 
columns and in Indian journals generally, 
that} though every people, even if not 
possessed of the highest degree uf efficiency, 
have a natural right to serve the state in their 
country, it is not on that ground alone that 
we jclaim to fill the higher offices in our 
country. We want to prove our fitness -ac- 
caning any open and public and well- 
defized physical, intellectual, and moral 
test} by which the fitness of ‘British can- 
didates may be ascertained. We do not 
believe in any mysterious properties of the 
British blood. Let there be a competitive 
test, however stiff and of whatever character. 
Competition is not a perfect means of 
selection, but it is the best that has yet been 
devised.. The unwillingness to enter into 
20) open and fair competition cannot but 
rouse the suspicion in our minds that the 
‘British candidates are not so superior after 
all and are therefore afraid lest they be 
beaten in the competition. 

' [hn some respects we are, through no merit 
of} our own, in a better position to do the 
work of administration. We know the 
country and its people, we know some of 
its languages as our mother-tongues, we 
know its manners and customs, and we 
think we love it and are more concerned 
in its welfare than British officials in 
general. And, inspite of the caste system 
and different creeds, we believe that on the 
-whole we can love and sympathise with 
our people and can enter into their feelings 
‘more than the ordinary run of foreign-em- 
ployees of the Government. This. is no 





‘modesty, and is not in the least meant -to 
disparage officers of the British cace. 


| British methods, British: blood and 
British training and experience. 

|It has. been said that as India is a part.of 
.the British empire, it should be governed 
according to British methods, and for this 
men of British race and British trdining and 
“experience are required, 

We do not believe in question-begging 





epithets. 
Christians love to speak of Christian 
virtues. But it may be asked whether there 


is a single virtue which is or has ever been 
the monopoly of Christians. . The phrase 
“Christian charity” is in common use. But 





“centuries. 


extravagant claim ; it is put forward in all . 
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is not charity to be found all over the 
world, and are not uncharitable men to be 
found among even very orthodox Christians? 

. Many Hindus use the phrases “Hindu 
spirituality ” and “Western materialism” in 
such a way as toimply that spirituality is 
the peculiar characteristic of Hindus, that 
materialism is not to be found among them 
to a considerable extent, and ‘that spirituali- 
ty is non-existent inthe West. But all these 
are baseless assumptions. Similarly Musal- 
mans speak of themselves as “the faithful” 
and stigmatise as infidels many communi- 
ties who have not been wanting in faith 
in God. 

We may be allowed to ask what 
are the péculiar qualities which make ad- 
ministrative methods British? Purity, ab- 
sence of corruption, impartial justice, ab- 
sence of oppression, not torturing under-trial 
prisoners, Government of the people for the 
people and by the people, the supremacy of 
law and not of persons or classes, these may be 
claimed as some of the features which make 
an administration British. But these features 
are found in some other countries as well; 
and in Great Britain itself they are not even 
a century old. These methods are not in 
the British blood, they are not in- 
herent in the British character and intellect, 
Had that been the case they would have 
characterised the Government of Great 
Britain even in the eighteenth and earlier 
But they grew and developed. 
The British people had to learn and acquire 
them, just as some other nations have learn- 
ed.and acquired them. Shall we say, then, 
both that the British methods are not ex- 
clusively British, and that even a century 
ago Britain was governed according to un- 
British or, say, Chinese methods? Really we 
do not exactly know what is meant by 
British methods, nor when British methods 
ceased to be Turkish or Chinese and be- 
came Britésh. Norcan it be said that India 
is in every respect governed according to 
British metheds, as will be evident from a 
reference to .the constituent elements of 
these methods enumerated above. 

Some of the elements of good rule which 


‘are claimed exclusively for British adminis- 


trative methods, existed in ancient Greece 
and Rome and ancient India. Let us, there- 


‘fore, cease to speak of British methods of 
Government, let us speak of pure, efficient, 
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progressive and beneficial methods of 
Government.. It will, then, not beso difh- 
cult to imagine that good government is 
impossible of attainment through the instru- 
mentality of non-British officials. For just 
as if one spoke of Christian virtues, it 
might seem impossible for non-Christians 


to have them, so if one speaks of British 


administrative methods, it may seem im- 
possible for non-British people to adopt 
them successfully. But plain, simple, 
epithetless virtues are the common heritage 
of all earnest-minded men who are bent on 
cultivating them. Similarly good, pro- 
gressive methods of government can be 
learned and followed by men of all races 
who try to do so, 

This is not mere theory. 
of the British administrative methods can 
not be illustrated from the career of some 
Indian officer or other? If Indians cannot 
assimilate them, why are there Indians 
in the Secretary of State’s Council and in the 
Imperial and Provincial executive Councils ? 
Was it an unlucky accident that placed them 
there? It is unmitigated nonsense to label 
good administrative methods as exclusively 
British, and it is worse nonsense to claim 
that none but men of British race can make 
‘them their own. 

Instances of:pluck, dash and daring, and 
cool-headedness’and resourcefulness in emer- 
gencies can be quoted im convincing num- 
bers from the careers of Indian officers 
of all provinces, not excepting despised 
Bengal. 

We have no desire to make ourselves 
ridiculous by even seeming to deny the 
-possession by the British race of high 
qualities of manhood and intelligence in an 
eminent degree. What _we contend is that 
Indians also possess them, particularly: 
picked men among them. 

Much has been said of the value of British 
training and experience. We do not in the 
least underestimate it. What we do say 
is that it is not indispensable in the making 
of wen or scholars or statesmen or admini- 
strates or captains of industry. Some of the 
most notable Indian names in modern Indian 
history are those of men who did not owe 
their ability and name and fame and useful- 
ness to any British training and experience, 
though some of them visited England in years 
of maturity. We should like to know the 


Which feature. 


a sojourn in Great Britain. 
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names of Britain trained Indians who occupy 
higher positions in their respective spheres 


of work than’ Rammohun ‘Ray, M. G. 
Ranade, ‘“Dadabhai Naoroji, Dayananda 
Saraswati, Debendra Nath Tagore, Keshub 


Chunder Sen, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar,’ 
Swami Vivekananda, R.-G. Bhandarkar, 
Rajendra Lala Mitra, J. N. ‘Tata, Rash 
Behary Ghose, Bhudeb Mukherji, Seshadri 
Iyer, Salar Jung, Syed Ahmed, Mahendra: 
Lal Sircar, T. Madhav Rao, Kristodas Pal, 


Dinkar Rao, Brajendra Nath . Seal. and 
others. : coer 
For those who wish to receive the 


highest education, there are undoubtedly 
far greater facilities in Great Britain than 
here. But inthe case of ordinary educa-’ 
tion, it is a mistake to think that the 
possession of a British pass degree neces- 
sarily means intellectual culture superior to 
that which an Indian degree indicates. 
But for various reasons we think -it 
necessary that those who are to ‘occupy 
posts which are at present usually held by 
British officers should pass some time in 
Frigland, In a country like India wheré 
differences of caste and creed and: theology 
still mean so much, it is necessary that the 
ruling men should be such as have: cast off 
to a considerable extent even unconscious 
caste or’ creed or theological bigs. This'is 
brought about very naturally arfd easily by 
“Among ‘Indians 
resident there, there is no perceptible: dis- 
tinction’ of caste, or gulf of sectarianism, 
It is also necessary that our ruling men 
should be of democratic temper. - This 
result may be brought about by experience 
of Western lands, though unfortunately the 
opposite ‘result is not untequcn ly met 
Wvitliva 2 = ye eat at 
There is another important reason sah 
our ruling men should have spent some 
time in the West. As at present men of 
white complexion form’the governing caste 
in India, and owing to some peculiarities 
of Indian criminal jaw and its ‘administra- 
tion, the white complexion excites 
instinctive fear, and a white man who may 
not possess any claim to respect is paid 
much deference merely on account of ‘the 
colour of his skin. This‘onught not to be. 
Our ruling men should'be able to mix with 
their British colleagues on terms of perfect 
equality, if they mix or are allowed‘to mix 


with them at all. Now, an‘Indian is likely 
to’'mix with-his British colleagues as social 
equals quite naturally if he has spent some 
time with: British young men as his fellow 
students, if he has had his boots blacked: 
by. [English boot-blacks, has had his dishes: 
washed and rooms swept by English maid- 
servants, and been served by English coach~ 
met}, scullions, scavengers and sweepers in 
varjous ways. 

British experience is therefore necessary 
for/our Indian magistrates, judges, commis- 
stoners, &c. And if the civil service exami- 
uation beheld in India, the selected candi- 
dates can be easily given this experience by 
making themi.spend a probationary p eriod of 
two. years in England. 





“Representation of classes and com- 
munities in the Public Services. 


Mr. P, Theagaroya Chetty, a Madras 
witness, said before the Royal Public 
Services Commission that “he thought all 
classes should be represented. adequately” 
in ithe public services. Mr. Chaubal asked 
him: ‘In selecting men for your business, 
do| you care for efficiency in ‘business, or re- 
presentation of classes?” He replied, 
ficiency So this gentleman knows how 
to| make the . best use of his money by 
€ mploying the fittest men, but expects 
that Government should be so unbusiness- 
like, as not to follow the same. _prin- 
ciple, that Government should not care 
so/much for efficiency as the representation 
ofjall classes among its servants ! Mr. Chetty 
further observed that “ one class which, did 
‘not pay as much tax as others was employed 
in, “the Government service in very large 
numbers.” ..He implied that the number of 
Government servants belonging: to a class 
‘should. bear a fair ratio to the amount of 
tax it paid. - This argument sounds very 
eiausible 7 Buk let us examine it a little 
closely from the point of view of business, 
Do.merchants choose their assistants for the 
most part from the class to which their best 
-customers belong? Obviously not; they 
employ ,the men who are the ‘fittest for the 
work to be done. Government should also 

‘follow the same principle. 
«Hindu: and Musalman landholders and 
vrpen of business do not care for the. repre- 
sentation .of all classes.among theirservants, 
. but employ the fittest men. 





oO | 
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This idea of representation of classes in the 

public services has not arisen in Great Bri- 
tain, though the clashing interests of classes 
and ‘the fanaticism: of sects exist there, too; 
because the people there feel that in Eng- 
lishman is above all and first of alla citizen 
of England and then.a,baptist or a miner 
or acommoner-ora-peer. When we shall 
have attained similar national solidarity, 
nobody will raise the cry. of class Ceerne. 
ation. 

Covenanted sivinds of the British race 
who ‘serve in India do not belong to all the 
various classes of people inhabiting Great 
Britain. For instance, we do not think 
there are many among them who are sons 
of colliers, butchers, costermongers, scaven- 
gers, or cobblers, If there be many such, 
they should come forward and say so. For 
then their advocacy of the representa- 
tion of all Indian communities in the Indian 
public services would be very. effective 
because of - its consistency. The British 
covenanted civilians .in India . belong 
for the most part, we think, to.middle class 
families. Therefore their advocacy of class. 
representation in India sounds so hollow in 
our ears. 

Government cannot in India ‘consistently 
follow the policy of class representation 
in its public services. There are the army 
services and there are the civil services. | 
If a Bengali Brahmin, a Gujarati Bania 
or a Behari Kayastha applies for enrollment 
in the army, one and all will be told, 
‘you can’t be taken in, you are unfit.” 
We-need not discuss here the question. of 
their fitness or unfitness. We only wish to 
point out that Government ‘does lay stress 
on fitness. Now, if .a.man cannot be 
enlisted as a sepoy because of his unfitness, 
evidently consistency requires that. in the 
civil services, too, unfit men should not 
be appointed... It cannot be .contended 
that though. every one cannot be a soldier, 
every one can be a Magistrate, a Judge, a 
professor, and so forth. If there is to be 
representation of classes -in the civil 
services, evidéntly there should be such re- 
presentation in the military services, too. 

There is another reason why Government 
should not go in for the policy of class 
representation. For how are the peop 
going to be classified? According , 
religion, sect, sub-sect, race, tribe, FO 
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language, or province, or a medley of all 
the possible: diversities that exist ? Class 
representation in the Councils has sown 


the seeds of great discontent and jealousies 


in the country, and Government has given 
special representation only to Musalmans. 
It ‘is to be hoped the mistake will not be 
repeated as regards 
Taking creeds, sects, castes, tribes, etc., 
there are hundieds: of ‘divisions and sub- 
divisions in the country. Government cannot 
satisfy the claims of one and all of them. 
Do we then desire that particular classes 
should for ever remain practically excluded 
from the services? Certainly not. We 
want them all to get in, but get in by 
becoming fit. ‘That would be the best 
thing for them and best for’ the country, 
too, in the long rum. What Government 
should do is’ to make special efforts to 
educate the backward classes of all com- 
munities, the aborigines first of all, and 
then Hindus and Musalmans and Buddhists 
and Christians and others, A chain is not 
stronger than its weakest link. We do not 
want any weak links in our 
nationality. We want all’ communities 
to come up to the same high level, and 
enter the public | services through the open 
door of proved fitness, not through the 
demoralising door of special favours. 


Poor men and heredity. 


A Madras witness boasting of the Anglo- 
Madrasi name of William Laughton Ven- 
cataramiah said that it was undesirable 
that the very poor should get into the corps 
d@’ elite of the Indian Public Service, because 
‘their heredity was against their proving 
successful officers. We do not know how 
any man having any claim to education 
could utter such rubbish. Is it a general 
rule.that the sons of wealthy parents 
are abler than those of poor parents? 
Is it not rather the case that the sons 
of poor parents more frequently,-or at 
‘least as frequently, show great ability? In 
republican countries the sons of “the very 
poor” have become Presidents, e.g., Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Garfield, &c. Napoleon. Bona- 
parte could not boast of titled or wealthy 
parents. Hyder Ali was not reared in the 
lap of luxury or even comfort. There have 
-been Emperors .who were slaves or sons of 
slaves. But why multiply instances ? 


the public services: 


chain of, 


us say once for all 
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We have not named-poets, philosophers, in= 
ventors, scientists, scholars, historians, etc., 
who were sons of “the very poor’; we have 
nanied onl¥ a very few men who had to 
rule vast bodies or masses of men. We are. 
very sorry that a ‘countryman of ours: 
should have said so very foolish and unhis- 
torical a thing. : 


Cramming. ~ 


An objection that has been urged by some 
Anglo-Indian witnesses against the holding 
of the Civil Service examination in India 
is that it would encourage cramming and 
lead to the establishment of cramming insti- 
tutions like that of Wren’s in London. The 
shedding~of prospective crocodile tears. by 
these men is excruciatingly funny, Our 
plain opinion is that if they do not want 
us to consider them canting hypocrites they 
should first agitate for the suppression of 
Wren's in England, and having succeeded | 
therein they should then speak against the 
introduction of cramming here. We-do 
not believe that they can be more concerned 
for the welfare, of our motherland than of 
theirs. : 

“Swamping.” 


Another objection urged by them is that 
if the Examination be held here, the Indian 
candidates would swamp the service.. Let 
that in course 
of time we do want all the posts for 
ourselves. That is the only. natural 
thing. And do what Anglo-Indian witnesses 
will) or can, they cannot prevent the 7- 
habitants of India from getting all the posts 
in the long run. But in the mean-time let 
them not be afraid. It has sometimes been: 
seen that very brilliant graduates of Indian 
Universities have. either not succeeded in” 
the. competition or have occupied a low 
place. So for years to come,. only the 
ablest graduates would competé, and their 
number is not large. 


But suppose the just demand of Indians 
that the exmination should be ‘held here 
is successfully resisted, and suppose Indians 
in the last resort made a desperate effort 
and by raising ample funds sent hundreds 
of candidates ‘to London for undergoing 
the examination. What would these Anglo- 


.Indian witnesses do ? They would certainly 


try to devise .other means of reducing 
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statutes and royal proclamations and decla- 
rations to a nullity. But would that be 
the best means for securing the orderly de- 
velopment of India? For development 
there would be, no human power or brains 
can [prevent it; we are speaking only of 
orderly development and progress, in secur- 
ing which we are so greatly interested. 


Are promises sacred or not? 


That a certain class of men do not attach 
any importance to the promises contained 
in statutes and royal proclamations, is quite 
clear. Everybody who reads newspapers 
knows what Lord Lytton wrote on the 
subject, and the efforts of Fitz James 
Stephen and Curzon to explain away the 
Quéen’s Proclamation are well-known. 
Before the Public Service Commission of 





1886, Mr. John Beames, I.C.S., was asked :-— 


to be held incapable‘of any office or employment if 
otherwise fit. -Your views would-be in direct contra- 
vention of that policy ?” 
He replied :— 

“Ves, Let it be so.’ 

Before the Beet Commission Mr. Cardew 
was examined by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
as |follows :— 





Q.—In so far as your objections to simultaneous 
exaininations are summed up, it really means this, 
that you are opposed to simultaneous examinations 
because you want obstacles to be put in the way of 
Indians getting into the Civil Service. - Therefore you 
make them go to England? Is it not a fact that the 
only safeguard which the present system holds against 
the opening of these services is to make the candidates 
gojto England ? 

A.—It is so. 


_ |The Reverend .A. Andrew of Chingleput 
was examined as follows by Mr. Gokhale :— 


Q.—Supposing at any time a question arose to 
decide a point as between expediency and what is 
right, what would you prefer?—I don’t know that that 
question arises now, 
O.—You are against simultaneous examinations? 
Ves, 
Q.—What is. your reason for holding that view ?— 
The service would be swamped by Indians. 
'Q.—Supposing attempts are made to send our 
Indian youths to compete with Europeans. 
close the English door ?—{ would in the present state 
of the country. There must be British supremacy 
maintained. Indians might be sent to pass the C.-5. 
examination if a statutory minimum is. fixed. 
Q.—But is that not inconsistent with the promisés 
ade to the people of India? —If the promises 
were going to interfere with the stability of British 
rule then we must cl ose the English doors, 








836. Are you aware that a statute was passed in ° 
. 183 33, that no one by reason of his birth or descent was 


Will you -- 


5 

This reverend gentleman may rest assured 
that he does not shed lustre on the annals 
of missionary work. Does he know that if 
the policy advocated by him and Mr: 
Beames, Mr. Cardew, and others were 
adopted by the Government, every English- 
man from the highest to the lowest would 
be held, though not quite logically, to be 
liars? And does he know how that changed 
frame of ‘mind of Indians would affect the 
permanance of British rule ? 


The Absence of proper Educational 
Institutions. 


It has been urged that the.examination 
should not be held tn India as there are 
no good educational institutions here. If 
there be not, it is the clear duty of Govern- 
ment to establish them. The plea of want 
of funds would not hold water. There is 
never any want of funds whenever Govern- 
ment sets -its heart on any project or 
measure. 


‘Controlling Wild Tribes. 


Rev. A. Andrew said before the Commis- 
sion at Madras :— 

There are not only the different Provinces through- 
out the Indian Empire to look after, but the vast 
frontier line with its numerous wild tribes and states 
to keep in order. Diplomacy of the highest kind is 
essential to majntain a:pacific control all round these 
outskirts. 

Some other witnesses also have said that 
a British officer has the prestige of the 
British name and race, things which are 
required for dealing properly with the wild 
frontier tribes. 

If the civil service examination be held 
in India, the British element in the service 
will not disappear at once tomorrow or in 
the next decade or in the next generation. 
So that there would not be a lack of British 
officers to, post at the frontiers. And by 
the time the service: becomes a purely In- 
dian one, the Indians will have recovered 


‘their lost prestige, which, by: the bye, de- 
pends to a great extent .on the backing of 


the Government.. If the Government back 
Indian officers through thick and thin: as 
it does its British officers, the former also 
can gain in prestige. 

Among the frontier tribes the most turbu- 
lent are the Pathans of the North-west 
frontier. Now, it is a historical fact that 
Raja Man Singh was the governor of Kabul. 
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“It is also a historical: fact that Pathan 
mothers used to hush their: crying babes by 
frightening them with -the name of Hari 
Singh Nalua, as English mothers used: the 
name of Napoleon Bonaparte and Saracen 
mothers that of Malik Rik (Richard the 
Lion-hearted). If Indians have’ entirely 
lost the capacity of being ‘succesful rulers 
and commanders, which we deny, ‘is it 
wholly their fault? Atrophy is the result 
of disuse. 

It will be urged that “Bengali Baboos ”’ 
will swamp the service. In the first place 
the Bengali ‘Babu does possess executive 
and governing capacity. In the second 
place, successful Indian candidates do not 
any longer belong wholly to Bengal. If 
‘the prejudice against ‘the Bengali be 
“undying, Civilians from other ‘provinces 
may be posted at the frontiers, Civilians 
belonging to the “ warlike” races of India. 
But perhaps as soon as a province, race or 
caste, makes remarkable advance in educa- 
tion, it ceases to be held as warlike; though 
in Europe no such antagonism is recognised 
between progress in education and fighting 
capacity. 


Byidenee given before the Public 
Service Commission. 


The evidence given before the Commis-. 


sion at Madras deserved to, be commented 
upon in detail, but this could not be at- 
tempted in our Review, as it is a monthly 
publication with a-very lim.ited space at its 
‘disposal. We have therefore discussed 
only some of the general principles and 
questions arising out of the evidence. 
Calcutta evidence we are unable in this 
number to deal with even in this indirect 
way. We may attempt the task iff our 
next number: We-may only say this much 
in this number that the lists of official and 
non-official Bengal witnesses are both un- 
‘satisfactory. The Chief Justice isnot there, 
no vakil Judge is there, no leading High 
Court vakil is there, and while the Provin- 
cial executive service is represented by SIX 
witnesses, the Provincial Judicial service, 
properly speaking, has not a single member 
to represent it. ‘Perhaps the Commission 
has not aroused any hopes or enthusiasm 
‘in Bengal or perhaps there has been some 
_sort of manipulation. But from the people’s 
point of view it would have been well 


and the grant of an honorarium on passing. 


official suggestion to teach Civilians-law. 


‘is open.to many objections. 
_place, working as munsifs, and sub-judges 
. for a brief period can never be a substitute 
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to place all the possible progressive views, 
before the Commission. 

‘In this ‘connection we may be allowed 
to offer our tribute of: respect and adinira- 
‘tion to Mr. Gokhale for the ability, industry 
and alertness with which he is doing his | 
duty as a member. “ 

How Civilians can ee taught law. 

In the evidence which he gave before “the 
Public Services Commission at Madras 
Justice Benson said: : 

Under the Civil Service Regulations the young 
Civilian is entitled to two years furlough at the end 
of his first eight years service in India and nearly all. 
men then take leave if not for two years at least for a.- 
year or more. I would offer men inducements to go | 
on with legal study during this period. Those who | 
before going to India have begun “eating their din- - 
ners” ‘at one of the Inns of Court would the 
naturally continue the course and get called to the - 
Bar.’ If the examination is even now not very diffi- 
cult itis certainly much more of a reality than it was 
formerly. It is atleast sufficient to direct a willing’ | 
worker in the way he should go and give him ‘an 
inducement to accomplish a certain amount -of work 
by a given date. But the ‘Call’ and the preparation: 
for it cost money and that is just what ‘the young Civi- 
lian rarély has on furlough. The cost of Seeune 
called” in my time used to be about - £200 in all. 
would give this sum as an honorarium to any poe 
Civilian who should ‘get called to the Bar, just 
as Government encourage the study of’ certain 
languages by the grant of leave to study for them 
I believe 
that the grant of such an honorarium would Rave a 
owerful influence in inducing the young Civilian to 
ay himself, out for a ‘‘call’’ from the beginning of his 
career and thus lead him to the study of the civil law 
on each successive opportunity. 

Is it an eternal law of nature ora fund- 
amental principle of the British constitu- 
tion that Covenanted Civilians must be 
appointed judges? here. aré plenty of 
able munsifs and  sub-judges, pleaders, 
vakils and barristers whose’ knowledge of 
law i8 better than that generally possessed 
by Civilians and who would gladly ‘accept 
the post of judges. And these men -have 
learned. law at their own expense. --Why 
then should the poor ryots’ money be ‘spent 
to teach Civilians law ? 

It. is rumoured that there is anather 
It is that they should work for some time 
as mungifs and sub-judges. This proposal 
In the first 


for a regular legal education and some 
years’ practice at the bar. Secondly, why 





i 


' 
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‘qualifications. 


shonld large salaries be paid to Civilians 
to do the work which munsifs and sub- 
judges.do more efficiently for much smaller 
salaries ? Thirdly, why should litigants 
get| indifferent justice for giving this 
trajning to Civilians? Orin other words, 
whly should Civilians acquire knowledge 
and experience at the cost of the litigants? 
And lastly if Civilians are appointed to these 
dicial posts, they are sure to monopolise 
the healthiest and most comfortable 
stations, thus adding to the grievances of 
alvery hard-worked and. very miserably 
paid service. . 


What Mr. Knapp said. 


In reply to Lord Ronaldshay, Mr. 
Kinapp, 1.¢c.8., said at Madras that he was 
not altogether satisfied with the present 
system. “Indians who entered the Service 
“had sufficient education, but lacked other 
Activity was one of them. 
e had come across Indians who had 
passed the Civil Service whe were deficient 
in manners. It would be an undesirable 
thing to get such men into the Service in 
ny numbers.” 











“| Perhaps these Indian Civilians showed 


ess pliancy of the backbone than Europeans 
xpect to find in Indians. And, of course, 
British Civilians, are, one and all, the very 
aragons of good manners. 

As for activity, let us see what Mr. John 
Beames said before the Commission of 1886, 
|bearing ‘in mind that he was the 
most’ anti-Indian witness, having said: 
“My opinion is that no Native should ‘be 


{appointed to the covenanted civil service.” 


He observed: ‘I have been surprised occa- 
sionally i in times of famine to see the way 





“Rayasthas of 


.in which Native Deputy Magistrates would 
display. activity'and go. about.” Further, 
when asked, “Are they (Brahmins and 
Bengal) deficient in _ any 
respects?” He-réplied, “ Certainly not.’ 

As regards the general capacity displayed 





The results generally, when considered in connec- 
tion with the positions attained by European officers 
of similar standing in the Service, appear to support 


“the view that although, on the one hand, there may 
.not have been any instances of exceptional success in 
-the official careers of the native gentlemen who have 


_ entered the Service through the English competition, 


on the other hand, 


they have not fallen short‘of the 
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‘impartial treatment. 


by Indian civilians the Public Service Com- . 
', mission of 1886 observed in their Report : 


a 


positions which Civil Saisie with the same length 
of service ordinarily attain. The Commission is able 
to add its own testimony that the majority of these 
Native Covenanted Civilians, who were examined as 
witnesses, displayed intelligence and ability in the 
manner in which they gave. their evidence. 

That “Native” civilians do not achieve 
exceptional success, may not be their fault 
atall. Fortheir promotion is in the hands 
of their rivals, the British civilians; and 
it is well-known that they do not ‘receive 
Sir (then Mr.) kK. G. 
Gupta might have become a lieutenant- 
governor; but he was sent out of the way 
to catch fish! 

Moreover, our capacity should not be es- 
timated by the level reached by the 
“ Native" covénanted civilians. For it is’ 
amatter of common knowledge that the 
majority of our ablest young men do not 
or cannot go to England to compete for the 
civil service. If the examination be held 
in India, it is certain thata much larger 
proportion of the ablest men will compete. 


\Prof. J. C. Bose on “ Plant 
Autographs.” 


On Friday the 17th January last Profes- 
sor J. C, Bose delivered an important and 
inspiring discourse on “ Plant Autographs,” 
illustrating it with experiments performed 
with the help of extremely delicate appa- 
ratus invented by himself and constructed 
under his directions entirely by Indian me- 
chanicians. Though the discoveries that 
he spoke of were path-breaking, persons 
with little or no scientific training, includ- 
ing girls in their teens, could follow his 
address. Needless to say that all his ex- 
periments were successful. The concluding 


portion of his address has been thus report- 
ed: 


Indians and Scientific Research. 
When the lecturer commenced: his investigations, 


_ original research in India was regarded as an im- 


possibility. No proper laboratory existed, nor was 
there any scientific manufactory for the construction 
of special apparatus. In spite of these. difficult- 
ies it had. been a matter of gratification to the 
lecturer that the various investigations already carried 
out at the Presidency College had done something 
for the advancement of knowledge. The delicate 
instruments seen in operation at “the lecture, which 
had been regarded with admiration by many dis- 
tinguished scientific men in the West, were all cons- 
tructed at the College workshops by Indian mecha- 
nics. 

It was also with pride that the lecturer-referred 
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to the co-operation of his pupils and assistants, 
through whose help extensive works requiring cease- 
less labour both by day and night had been ac- 
complished, Doubt had been cast on the capacity. 
of Indian students in the field of Science. From 
his personal experience Professor Bose bore testi- 
mony to their special fitness in this respect. An 
intellectual hunger had been created by the spread 
of education. An Indian student demanded some- 
thing absorbing to think about and to give vent 
. to his latent energies. If this could be done, he 
would betake himself ardently to research into 
Nature which could never end. There was room 
for such toilers who by incessant work would ex- 
tend the bounds of human knowledge. 

Before concluding the lecturer dwelt on the fact 
that all the varied and complex responses of the 
animal had been foreshadowed in the plant. The 
phenomena of life in the plant were thus not so re- 
mote as had been hitherto supposed. The plant- 
world like the animal was athrill and ‘athrob with 
responsiveness to all the stimuli which fell upon 
it. Thus community throughout the great ocean of 
life in all its different forms outweighed apparent 
dissimilarity. Diversity was swallowed up in unity. 


‘The importance of Prof. Bose’s 
Researches. 


The remarks of’ the Indian Daily, News 
are worth quoting in this connection. 


“The lecture on plant autographs given by Dr. 
Bose last evéning was of absorbing interest. We are 
unable to do more than to allude to it now but those 
present were assisting ata discovery the effects of 
which will be very far reaching and as important as 
anything done by Faraday or Darwin, The investi- 
gation of the “boncharal”’ which dilates like the heart 
and for the same mysterious reason was fascinating 
and goes to the root of the mystery of life. The illus- 
tration of the death of a plant and the reversal of the 
stimulus at the-moment of death was lucid beyond 
measure, but the ability to measure the growth of a 
plant and to magnify it by a million was thé greatest 
discovery of Dr. Bose. The effect of this ability to 
measure the growth of a plant is probably one of the 
first great events of the zoth Century. It means, to 
begin with, an entirely new light on agriculture, and a 
revolution, possibly, in all our ideas on the subject. The 
plant in fact is father of the man. This is the moral of 
the lecture and the problem of life will be yet solved 
first by the teachings of plants.” 

“We said, on Saturday, that the invention of an 
apparatus by which the growth of a plant is rendered 
visible was of enormous agricultural importance. The 
whole subject of the effect of manures is in great 
uncertainty, and depends at present entirely on in- 
ferencés at long intervals from the results and these 
inferences are extremely conflicting. Prof. 
instrument can tell us ina minute howa given salt 
affects a plant growth and whether it approves of it 
and whether it is good for it. India is an agricultural 
country with an empirical and fairly successful agri- 
culture of enormous antiquity from which there is a 
great dealto learn if we could get at the reasons of 
it. The farmers of Midlothian may get 28 bushels of 
wheat an acre, against gin India or America, and 


Bose’s 
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are no doubt ahead of the world in that respect, but 
they do it by the use of manures, and the enormous 
capital involved in the nitrate, phosphate and potash 
industries shows that agriculture depends more and 
more on science and scientific assistance. The use 
of these is still quite empirical’ and it is still doubtful 
if money running into millions sterling is not wasted 
because it is not wanted by the plant It is the’ 
province of science to assist in determining this 
matter and it is at present very much “unsolved. The 
subject of plant physiology is in fact at the base of _ 
all agricultural improvement. The United States 
Department of Agriculture is at present far and away 
the leading institution in the world for the furtherance 
of agricultural knowledge and its bulletins find ready 
and willing readers all over the States and it is in 
the United States that Prof. Bose’s researches are 
most attentively followed. Prof. Bose is probably ~ 
known better in Washington than in lis own country 
but with prophets we have been told that is usually 
the case. Itis the same with eminent men of science. 
Probably only when it is found that the Nobel prize 
‘has gone to an Indian professor shall we realise that 
we have men like Prof. Bose and Prof. P. C. Ray in 
our midst. Asan instance of the American interest 
Prof. Harper of Wisconsin, now one of the -first 
American Universities (the University of Prof. Ross), 
declared three years ago regarding Dr. Bose’s re. 
searches that it was certainly of the first importance 
to agriculture that such investigation as his on. the - 
seasonal variations of condition in plants, and rate and 
factors of growth should be developed in the Ame- 
rican departments, etc., and for, this purpose Prof, 
Bose’s apparatus for quantitative studies was in-_ 
dispensable.” ’ 

"Education is supposed to have spoilt India accord- 
ing to all our best globe-trotters and our most candid 
Candides. Yet it has produced at least one’ of the 
few original thinkers of the day in Dr. Bose. But 
after all when Lord Kelvin declared himself liter- 
ally filled with wonder and admiration for Prof. 
Bose’s success in the novel and difficult experimen- 
tal problems relating to electrical waves we fancy 
India is justified of her children. The new labora- , 
tory which will be opened to-day by Lord Car- 
michael may in fact be regarded as the fitting 
embodiment of the suggestion of Lord Kelvin made 
to the Secretary of State for India sixteen years 
ago ‘that a well equipped Physical Laboratory 
should be added to the University in conitection 
with the Professorship held by Dr. Bose’ Let us_ 
hope Dr. Bose will be allowed to research: in it 
to the credit of India and its Government.” 

_ Lord Carmichael referred in fitting terms to the 
value of scientific work, which benefits not only the 
place where it is done, but the whole world. As we 
have seen, scientific work of the most enduring | value 
has been and is being done in Calcutta, and it is the . 
duty of Government and the public to recognise and 
advance that work by providing them with adequate 
facilities for carrying on their research work. There 
is real enthusiasm for educational advance among 
Indians, and it only requires sympathetic guidance 
to turn it to most fruitful account. Happily, the 
ceremony of yesterday * furnishes notable proof of how 
this enthusiasm may be guided.” 

* The opening by Lord Carmichael of the new 
Physical Laboratories of the Presidency College. 


Indian Naval Defence. 


“ London, January 21st. “The Naval correspondent 
of the;" Daily Telegraph’? in an article on “ India 
and Naval Defence’ refers to the discussions in pro- 
gress between the Admiralty and the India Office on 
the subject of India’s contribution to Naval defence. 
He points oul that while India’s seaborne commerce 
amounted to 250 millions sterling, her naval contribu- 
tion amounts to a paltry £100,000. The correspon- 
dent recites the familiar arguments with regard to the 
growth of our rivals in the Mediterranean and the 
vital necessity for keeping the route to India open. 
He déclares that India without British administration 
would be weaker than China, because she is wealthier 
and has less cohesion, and even if independent, her 
navy would cost her at least ten millions sterling, while 
the burden of taxation which is at present on a very 
moderate scale would he infinitely higher than under 
the protection of the British Army and Fleet, which 
she at present enjoys, and upon which her whole pros- 
perity depends. 

“The “Daily Telegraph’ publishes a leader in 
connection with the article in which it says that the 
existing arrangement cannot continue. Either there 
should not be a subvention or there should be a sub- 
vention which should bear a closer relation to the 
cost ‘of naval defence ‘of the two Empires, The 
primary safeguard of the security of India and the 
Self-governing Dominions, says the journal, is British 
supremacy. These considerations are familiar to 
the ‘Malay princes, but while the latter hastened to 
proffer aid, the Government of India stands unrespon- 
sive to the renewed challenge to, British. sea-power. 
The! journal says this is not a matter for the Princes 
of India but for the Administration.’ Reuter. 


On this The Empire observes :— 


Just as India’s trade is the greatest in volume, so 








her expenditure upon defence fat exceeds that of the’ 


other dominions; and so also is the efficiency of her 
troops much greater, * * * # : sae 
India with an oversea trade valued at £260,000,000 
spends £18,600,000—including her naval contribution 
—yearly upon defence; Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand, with a seaborne trade reaching £272,489,493 
between them have together an annual expenditure 
upoh the defences both Iand and sea of £3,837,433; 
with an abnormal expenditure of another million or 
o each when a “Dreadnought” is presented. It 
hould be added that Canada’s £7,000,000 will cut 
ff |the £300,060 annually which was voted for the 
uilding up of the Canadian Navy as proposed by 
ir(Wilfred Laurier. In addition the fact must not 
e forgotten that India’s troops are, with the exception 
if the 30,000 volunteers, professional sdldiers and 
lways ready for war, while in the whole of the three 
ortions of the Empire considered there are less 
han 6,000 fully trained men, the remainder being 
erely local levies and by no means highly organised. 
Tareover, India provides the finest training ground 
n the world for the British soldier and the troops here 
each a high, state of efficiency, while the practice 
of ws nearly 80,000 1uen abroad for training is 
















ot without its advantage toa small and crowded 
jountry like Britain, where manoeuvre areas are hard 
é find. The injustice of the demand that, because 
nq other parts of the Empire are giving presents of 
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“Dreadnoughts” to the Admiralty, India should add 
afurther burden to her taxation will be fully (clear 
when the facts here set forth are considered. The 
moral, indeed, is that Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand should rather be urged to live up to India’s 
example, instead of being set up before a wondering 
world as paragons of loyalty. : 

Our position is this. If the colonies do 
not do their duty in any respect, that is no 
reason why India should not do hers. But 
the limits of this duty should be clearly as- 
certained and understood. It cannot be 
said that the Indo-British connection is 
to the advantage of India alone. Great 
Britain is what she is largely because of her 
possession of India. Therefore she should 
contribute largely to the defence of India. 
But at present India’s land-forces are recruit- 
ed and maintained solely at her own ex- 
pense. Before being called upon to contri- 
bute to her naval defence on an adequate 
scale, India can justly claim to have her 
grievance redressed in this respect. 

As regards her overseas import and export 
trade, it is almost entirely in British hands’ 
and benefits mainly people of the British 
race. Not only this. The import trade of 
India has affected many of her industries 
very injuriously. We are therefore of 
opinion that the naval defence of India 
should be paid for chiefly from the Im- 
perial exchequer of Great Britain. 

Military ‘ahd naval -cafeers should be 
opened to Indians, so that they can contri- 
bute to the defence of India gladly and with 
self-respect increased, not on compulsion, 
as it were. 


A rabid and illogical outburst. 


At the first meeting of the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council a member named Mr. Norman 
Macleod indulged in the following utter- 
ance : 

"It is beyond the bounds of belief that the 
Delhi and similar outrages could take place unnoticed 
in the midst of a crowd and yet no one has 
come forward to denounce the miscreant. We hear 
all round of the sins of the police—a deserving and 
much-maligned body—but not a word of the sins 
of the people and- 1 have read and heard of 
sympathy unveiledly expressed for most cold-blood- 
ed: murders, Aslong as this attitude of mind ex.’ 
ists, as long as the Indian populace display apathy 
how can anyone expect a reasonable man to ad- 
mit the possibility of giving an equal voice, to 
such people in the administration of this country, 
people who so little understand what their duties 
and responsibilities are as loyal citizens. ” 
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' This rabid and illogical outburst is 
noticed because it found expression in the 
Council Chamber. If Mr. Macleod has 
really heard and read’ what he says he 
has, why has he not given definite infor- 
mation to the .police so: that: the writers 
and speakers may be watched and punished; 
as they -ought to be? Bomb-throwing 
is a crime of Western Origin. We have 
not heard that in the West as soon-asa 
bomb is thrown ‘by a criminal, people are 
able to rush to the nearest police station to 
hand over the culprit to the police or give 
them information leading to his certain 
-arrest. And yet in the west people continue 


to enjoy self-government.’ The reason is,” 


, 
bomb-throwers do not take the public into 


their confidence, and, like other criminals, 
try to-elude observation and escape as 
quickly as practicable. It is not true that in 
every case of bomb-throwing: in the West, 
the criminal has been found and _ punished. 

' As regards the attempted assassination of 
His Excellency. Lord Hardinge, the police 
should not exemplify Aesop’s fable of the 
one-eyed deer, if they have not done so al- 
ready.. It should not be taken for granted 
that the criminal must . belong to -this 
or that. particular community, Indian . or 
foreign. ‘The Bengal partition created 
great excitement in Bengal. And therefore 
any outrage coinmitted at that ‘time was 
naturally ascribed to the Bengalis. Against 
Lord-Hardinge there has been no violent feel- 
ing Or writing among Bengalis, and the rest 
of India is highly’ pleased ‘with him. - The 
Calcutta merchants. and their organs, no 
doubt, indulged in violent speech and writ- 
ing against Lord Hardinge, one -of them, 


The Statesman, going so far as to say. “that, 


man must go”; but they are known as 
a non-criminal profit-calculating body of 
.men, There has been great excitement 
among Musalmans for some time past, on 
account of Persian and ‘lurkish. affairs ; 
but itis not owing to any ‘acts of -omis- 
sion or commission of .. Lord. Hardinge’s 
Government. On‘the contrary His Excel- 
lency and Lady -Hardinge’ -have actively 
sympathised with and taken part in.all 
Jawful| movements in aid of Turkey. In 


countries notorious for anarchist or terrorist. 


outrages, unscrupulous members of the 
secret police, in order to .prevent the 
termination of their employment in times of 
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quiet, have been Known to employ provok- 
ing agents or actual perpetrators of such 
deeds. The C. I. D. no doubt know all 
these things, and are following all -possibleé 
clues, irrespective of previous-good or ill 
repute of particular classes or communities. 


Rabindranath’s “Gitanjali:” 
a J 


In the London Times’ Review of the Year, 
published on December 31, 1912, we find 
the, following appreciation of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s “ Gitaénjali englished by. 
himself: — ee ee 

In the fields of imaginative or “creative” literature, 
it is needless to say that the ‘‘output’’ has been enor- 
mous, arid depressing to record that very.little of it has 
reached any high degree of merit. In poetry '‘many 
will have found the richest of the year’s sheaves to .be 
the introduction, through his own translations, of the 


poems of the Indian, mystic, Mr.- Rabindra Nath 
Tagore. wt 


Report of the Dacca University: -” 
Committee. ae, 
The Report of the Dacca’ University 
Committee has been written witli, much care 
and considerable elaboration of detail. We 
could wish’ that the Bengal Government had 
given more time to the public for its con- 
sideration. It came out at a time’ when the 
country had its attention engrosséd with the 
Congress and the various social.‘and other 
conferences. There was also the bomtk 
outrage at Delhi to distract. public 
attention. The Public Service “Commis- 
sion must continue to claim the greates! 
attention. The Simla Conference on th 
education of the domiciled’ cornmunity ha: 
also published its report. Affairs. it 
Turkey, Persia, Tibet and China, canno 
be lost sight of. So that within the-r5th o 
Febuary next, which is the last.date o1 
which all comments and criticism on th 
Dacca Committee’s Report must reach Lor. 
Carmichael’s Government, it will not b 
easy for people to cffer any thoroughgoin, 
criticism on it. So far‘as we are concernec 
we get practically only the present nur 
ber in which to discuss the scheme 
for we did rot get the report on its publice 
tion, but had to buy it after some dela: 
It, was only natural that the Review whic 
subjected ‘the project, when it was fir 
broached, to the most elaborate criticisi 
should be expected in its. enthusiasm fe 


ériti¢ism to buy a copy of the report. As 
our size does not admit of indefinite expan- 
sionj we can not write much = on it, 
though we have read it through and- had 
mugh to say. 


A Teaching and Residential 
University. 





Id some previous numbers we have said 


much on the teaching and residentia! features. 


of (Universities and we need not repeat 


what we have already said. From the Re-. 
port we find that the proposed Dacca. 


University will not teach anything, generally 
speaking, that is not taught at Calcutta, nor 
willl it: teach anything to a higher standard 
than here. So, so faras the teaching fea- 
«ture is concerned, it doesnot much matter 
vie you call the place: of instruction 
a dollege or a University. We shall point 
‘out later on that Dacca proposes to do 
systematically certain things in the way 
. of} teaching which Caleutta is utterly 
lacking or deficient i in. 





When the project was . first announced, 
the greatest stress was laid on its teaching 
and residential features, leading people to 
expect that Dacca would in course of time 
become another Oxford or Cambridge. Let 
us see now how far that expectation is likely 
ta be fulfilled so far as the residential 
feature is concerned. 
Jie a residential University the thing that 

Jaid stress upon-is thatitis a sort of 
fdanily in which the tie of relationship is 
‘the common pursuit of knowledge. isa 
‘body composed-of the discoverers and the 
learners of truth, of the teachers and the 
taught, of the trainers and the trained, of 
ieee and masters. Men of different 

aces, creeds, complexions or castes may be 
there, but these .distinctions are either 
ignored and-lost sight of, or occupya 
very subordinate place in men’s thought. 
Thus the atmosphere becomes liberalising, 
humanising and unifying, What will be 
he case at Dacca? First let ‘us look at 
bn teachers. The distinction,, based on 
he colour of the teachers’ skin, between 
tthe ‘Indian and Provincial Lducational 
ervices, will be maintained. It is a strange 
istinction in a place of learniig,’ The stu- 
jdents. will -see constantly before their eyes 
the concrete fact that however distinguished 
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for scholarship and original work a country- 
man of theirs may ‘be, he cannot claim to 
be in the higher service as a matter of right. 
They will.see that itis not intellectual or 
other capacitv., that matters so miuch 
as a white skin and a European name. 
That will undoubtedly be a great incen- 


tive to the devoted pursuit of know- 
ledge. 
Turning to the senate or convocation, as 


it ‘is- called, we find that Musalmans are 
givén ‘Special and separate representation. 
We have not heard that at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge there is separate representation of 


Roman Catholics, Nonconformists, Uni- 
tarians, positivists; Hindus and Musal- 
mans. > oy 


As .regards’ the’ students, we: find that 
Musalmans are fo read in a separate College 
and Hindus in other Colleges of their own. 
But even this has not satisfied the 
Committee. The Dacca . University is 
to. be the incarnation of the Twen- 
tieth Century Brahma and will create 
another caste, - yclept the ‘ well- 
to-do,” whatever that may mean. Th the 
beginning there was Brahma, and he willed 
that there® should be -four castes... And 
according to his will, the Brahman sprang 
from his head; the Kshatriya from his 
arms, the Vaishya from’ his thighs, and the 
Stidra from his feet. The Twentieth Century 
Brahma believes in evolution and knows that 
the process of evolution cannot be arrested. 
So he wills that there is to be yet another 
caste, intituled the “ well-to-do.’ It has‘not 
yet been revealed in the Twentieth Century 
Veda from what part of the body of the 
up-to-date Brahma this new creature is _to 
be born, 

Vhis caste of well-to- do’ s, again, “is to 
be a mixed caste compounded of Hindus 
and Musalmans. ° The. Musalmans are a 
democratic people, but their solidarity will 
be broken by the Well-to-do’s among them 


‘living and: studying apart..from the Hl-to- 


do's. The question may be incidéntally 
asked here,.. as to why, if fat Hindus: nes 
fat Musalmans cati live and study together, 
lean Hindus and lean Musalmans cannot 
do so. To be logicaland thoroughgoing 
the Committee ought to. have proposed 
separate Colleges for corpulent punens 
and corpulent Musalmans. ° 

Regarding ‘hostel | accommodation, ieee 


~ 
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will be distinction between Hindu and 
Musalman, and between Namasudra. and 
other Hindu castes, 
caste distinctions, we do not and cannot 
in thé least blame the Committee. What 
we have said before and say now is, that 
on account of the Government’s declared 
policy of religious neutrality and other 


causes, any residential system under official © 


auspices and control cannot but enforce 
caste distincttons in a more rigid form than 
is observable in their present relaxed con- 
dition in Hindu society. This setting back 
of the hand of social refom, liberalism and 
progress is very undesirable. Therefore the 
residential system should not be tried under 
official auspices, or Government should 
take the risk of giving resident students 
the option of observing or not observing 
caste distinctions’ in messing, as is the case 
in some private institutions. 

. Again, Musalman students living on 
charity need not reside in the College or 
with their natural guardians, but there is 
no such exemption for poor Hindu Students 
who do or may live on charity. ‘“Fhere must 
be such Hindu students at Dace at pirsent 
or in future. 

Regarding athletic exercises, the Well- 
to-do’s will have ponies to ride.as an addi-. 
tional exercise. 
will not be*taught riding lest the ‘world 


repeat the proverbial joke about Beggars on. 


Horseback. But.the state of the domestic 
finances ofsome of the Well-to-do’s may 
set waggish tongues loose in the same 
direction, . 
be permitted to have the satisfaction of 
grooming the Fat Men’s-horses. 

Regarding Studies, Musalmans will ee 
allowed to obtain degrees of which the 
real value will be three-fourths mediaeval 
and one-fourth modern, but 
value will. be equal to the modern degrees 
of BA. and M. A. obtainable by showing 
proficiency mainly or entirely in modern 
knowledge. There is to be no such mediae- 
val-door to preferment open for Hindus. 

Regarding academic costume, Musalmans 
will wear a uniform dress: the Hindus will 
be free to choose what garments they like 
(excluding motley, we hope.) 

Regarding religious instruction and 
observance, for Musalmans “prayer and reli- 
gious observance and instruction should be 


For the existence of- 


Probably the [ll-to-do’s. 


However, the Lean Men may™ 


the declared. 
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compulsory for those boys whose parents 
so wish, under regulations to ‘be made by 
the governing body of the college.” For 
Hindus and others, there is to be no such. 
rule, for which we do not blame the Com- 
mittee, ; 

Regarding the Bengali language and 
literature, in addition to the existing 
Bengali books, which in the opinion of 
the Committee are mainly of a- Hindu 
character, there is to be a. literature ofa 
Musalman character, written to order as it 
were. ae 

So it is quite clear, that the spirit. ofa 
corporate life will havé free play on accotint 
of the various all-pervading and complex’ 
divisions which will .exist in the Dacca 
University. Who does not know that free 
ventilation is greatly facilitated by divid- 
ing a house into many separate rooms by 
the erection of a good many walls? 

The blowing of the breeze of scholastic’: 
fraternity through the partitions of race,’ 
creed, caste, studies, dress and ‘pecuniary 
position, in some cases dividing the teachers, 
and in some cases both teachers and stu-” 
dents, does not seem to us possible. 

As proposed to be constituted, Dacca 


will not, in our opinion, be. another Oxford 


or Cambridge. If our fears be ‘falsified, we - 


shall rejoice. 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY. | 


“The Department of arts.will include the subjects 
ordinarily studied in an Indian University, ‘instruction _ 
being given in the lower branches by the. colleges: and 
in the higher by the University.” 

Under these circumstances, the seapeeals 
involve some duplication of-costly appoint+ 
ments, &c. So many principals need: not 
be appointed. 

“The number of languages taught ' will ‘be poe 
sinaller.’ : 

Regarding Islamic Studies, 
says :— ; 
“We endorse the opinion of the committee that a’ 


the report 


- student thus trained will have the opportunity of be- 


coming aripe scholar and a man of culture, who should 
make a good Gover! nment officer or a suitable recruit 
for a learned profession.” 

After the words ‘a ripe scholar and a man 
of culture’ we should like to add the words 
“of the mediaeval age approximately.” 
Islamic studies and Brahmanic studies may 
certainly sharpen the intellect and ‘produce 
some effect on character and the emotions, 


but {they can not be considered a substitute 
for |modern knowledge and culture. A 
student pursuing modern studies is un- 
questionably a better informed and more 
useful man and is more fit for life under 
modern conditions than a Bachelor’ or 
Master of Islamic Studies is likely to be. 
‘Under the circumstances, it is an injustice 
to Muhammadan and non-Muhammadan 
BAS and M.a.’s to lay down. that 3.1.’s 
m.1.’s would for all purposes be- considered 
equal to them and this’ injustice is mainly 
from the pecuniary 
view. But the harm that 
Muhammadans 
deeper character. 
of India leave mediaevalism behind and 
bring themselves in-a line with the rest of 
humanity - the better. But whilst Hindus 
will have a blessing in the guise of a 
difficulty i in having to pass the B.A. and M.A. 
for obtaining worldly preferment, Musal- 
mang will be tempted to loiter in the old 
world of mediaeval days by the artificial 
equalization of the values of the B. [., and 
B. A., and M. I. and M. A. degrees. 

. We certainly think that, - whatever draw- 
backs there may be at Dacca, there should 
be} an Engineering College there. A 
modern University without an Engineering 
department would tea very defective in- 
stitution, Forthis very reason, we must 
strongly condemn the proposal to deprive 
Calcutta of its Civil Engineering College. 
Paul ought.to be paid, but Peter ought not 
-to be robbed for the purpose. 

The Committee “debated the question 
| whether a College of Agriculture should 
form a part of the "new University. It ap- 
pears to us that there is no scope at Dacca 
.forjan institution of University grade, but 
.thalt it might be desirable to found an agri- 
cultural school in connection with the 
Government experimental farm, which is 
situated a few minutes to the north of the 
civil station.” We are altogether of a 
different opinion. Situated in a province 
which is mainly agricultural, in a part of 
the province which has practically a mono- 
poly of jute production and raises an im- 
mense crop of rice, and on the borders of 
which lies Assam the home of tea and the 
growing rubber estates, Dacca seems to 
us eminently fitted to have an agricultural 
college. But as all our existing Univer- 





will be done to 
themselves will be of a 
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or worldly point of- 


The sooner the people © 


4 
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sities are mainly concerned with literary, 
speculative, and ornamental studies, it is 
only fitting that the new one should fight 
shy of instruction which may increase the 
number of producers of wealth and improve 
the material condition of the people. It 
isin harmony with the entire character of 
the scheme that there is to be no techno- 
logical department, also. As the improve- 
ment of the material condition of the people 
is of paramount importance in India, so 
is the fighting of diseasea matter of great 
urgency. Butin the Dacca scheme, though 
there is enough money to throw away on 
practically useless or retrograde projects, 
there is no sufficient money for a full-fledged 
Medical College. Thereis for the present 
to be only a section teaching up to the first 
M.B. standard of Calcutta. 


_ COLLEGES AND STUDENTS. 


‘All  Muhammadan — students in residence 
will join the Muhammadan College, unless it 7s 
found desirable at some future time to attach a hostel 
for Muhammadans to some other college; but it 
should be open to a Muhammadan student who 
lives with his parents or guardians to enter any 
college on - the same terms as other non-resident 
students.” ; 

‘The words we have italicised shed a faint 
gleam of hope for the lover of human soli- 
darity. 

In the college for the well-to-do classes, 
there is a provision for 100 Hindu and 20 
Musalman students. We could wish all 
the colleges were similarly constitued for all 
creeds and sects. 


ENTRANCE QUALIFICATIONS, 


The committee “consider that, for the 
present at any rate, the matriculation certi- 
ficate of Calcutta must remain the sole 
general entrance qualification for the two 
universities.” 

When the Dacca project was first broach- 
ed, its advocates thought they had scored 
an important point by pointing out that 
Calcutta Matriculation candidates number- 
ed so many thousands that it was impossible 
to observe equality of standard in valuing 
their answers. Whether one could pass the 
Calcutta Matric or not was a game of 


chance, said a well-known missionary | 
advocate of the scheme. So it was thought 
that one of the first things that Dacca 


would do would be to hold a separate 
Matric of its own and save some candidates 
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from being victimised by the Calcutta 
game of chance. But alas, alas, man pro- 
poses, but stubborn fact disposes ! 


GENERAL COURSES OF Stupy. 

“The Dacca university should adopt the length 
and divisions of the Calcutta courses in arts and 
science, which are well suited to students who begin 
their university career atthe stage of development 
reached by a boy .who has passed through a Bengal 
high school. Uniformity in this respect will also” be 
convenient in the case of two universities whose 
students, drawn from the same area, may sometimes 
be compelled to transfer fram one university to the 
other.” 

This is a wise decision. But it also shows 
that from the point of view of subjects of 
study, a separate University was not requir- 
ed at Dacca, 

We find that some subjects taught at 
Calcutta have been omitted. We think Pali 


and Geology should have been included. As . 


for new subjects,Sociology and Anthropology 
should be made subjects of study. India offers 
exceptional opportunities for the study and 
investigation of these subjects at first hand, 
Political science is sufficiently important 
to be treated as an independent branch of 
knowledge, not as subsidiary to economics. 
As parts of economics, again, statistics and 
finance should be specially ‘emphasised. In 
the advanced courses of history epigraphy 


and numismatics should have -: been 
sede : . 
: The adoption of the system of “examina- 


‘tion by compartments,” so far as it goes, is 


good. 
BENGALI, 


“The sub-committee express the view that no book 
should be rejected asa text or a.model on account 
of its containing words conveying ideas and senti- 
ments peculiar to the Muhammadans, Buddhists or 
other sections of the population, or such words ‘in 
common use among them as have not an exact equiva- 
lent in current ‘Bengali : all indigenous sources 
should te drawn upon to enrich the vocabulary and 
to increase the expressive power of the language, so 
that its growth and expansion should become ‘the 
common concern of every section of the people. 

“Bengali literature is at present permeated mainly 
by Hindu ideas, and there is a great paucity of 
literature on subjects derived from authentic Arabic 
or Persian sources such as will interest Muhamrmadan 
students. To remove this defect the sub-committee 
suggest that the Government or the University should 
encourage authors to publish Bengali books-of a 
Muhammadan character and that such books: should 
be included in the works prescribed as models of style.” 


Great Britain and Ireland are inhabited 
by both Protestants and Roman Catholics 
and most’of the British authors being Pro- 


books being prescribed as 


recommended by 
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testants, English literature “is permeated 
mainly by” Protestant ideas. But neither 
the British Government nor any British Uni- 
versity has taken steps to encourage authors 
to publish English books of a Roman 
Catholic character, with a view to such 
‘models of 
English style. We suppose they should 
take a lesson from the Macca University, ~ 
The Anglo-Indian official world and all 


who work under their influence and 
direction seem obsessed with the idea 
that in India everything human,—legis- 


lative and local bodies, the different 
branches of the administration, University 
management, studies, language, literature 
etc, ,—should partake of a bipartite character, 
Hindu and Muhammadan. 

If books of a Muhammadan. character are 
to be encouraged, why not those of a Christian 
or Buddhist character to be’ ordered to -be 
written ? Then Bengali literature may be 
itproved in all directions. : 

We do think that books written by 


-Hindu, Musalman, Christian, Buddhist and 


other authors should be prescribed as. text- 
books or as models of style when they are 
sufficiently good. But Bengali literature 
as literature is neither Hindu nor Musal- 
man, nor--Christian ; it is‘simply Bengali. 
And .the idea that models of style can be 
manufactured to order, is simply ridiculous. 
Which of the models of English prose style 
are the creations of a Government o1 
University fiat? Did Milton or Burke or Ad- 
dison or Goldsmith or Cowper or Carlyle 
or Landor or Ruskin or Matthew Arnold 
write: to anybody’s -order? If: any man 
or class of men love literature, have .the 
literary genius, have something to say to 
their fellowmen and feel an irresistible im. 
pulse and a delight in giving literary ex- 
pression to it, they will create literature. 
Government or University patronage can 
help in bringing forth text books, cram. 
‘books and catch-rupees, but it is a vair 
hope to expect the birth of models of style 
from such encouragement. There may be 
born books like some of the wretched one: 
the Calcutta University 
as ‘ruodels of style.” 

The Committee have showh good sensi 
by recognising that “Bengali is the commor 
vernacular of the Muhammadan student 
of Eastern Bengal.” 


NOTES . 


engali, like every other written language, 
cout to be studied’ philologicalty and 
historically, but we do not- find any provi- 
sion made for such study. 


SANSKRIT, 


_ From the worldly point of view Hindus 
‘and Musalmans would have been treated 
impartially if a - separate department of 
Brahmanic studies had been created’ and. 
made. equal in value to Islamic studies as 
leading to degrees. But we are grateful 
to ithe Committee for not showing this 
consistent impartiality. For the more mo- 
deqnised citizens we have in the country 
the better, ; 





ut we cannot endorse the reasoning of- 


the Committee which has led them .to 
‘decide not to recommend the creation of a 
Department of Brahmanic fstudies. They 
“ consider that if it be decided to introduce 
an; Anglo-Sanskrit .course, the experiment 
should be made in’ connection with the 
Sanskrit College in Calcutta.” Why not, 
then, try the experiment of introducing an. 
Anglo-Arabic_ course in connection with 
the Calcutta Madrasah ? 


“The sub-committee state that the study of Sanskrit 
has} suffered in Indian Universities by the failure to 
briag it into relationship with other subjects. By 
their suggestions that a candidate studying the eatly 
history of India for the B.A. degree should be permit- 
tedjto offer the original text of some of the Gupta 
‘Instriptions as part of his examination in Sanskrit, 
and that a candidate taking philosophy should be 
alldwed to include in his Sanskrit course a philo- 
sophical text in the original, they indicate how this 
defect may be removed.” “ 

his is good. 

: ECoNoMICS, 

. The course of economic studies suggestéd by the 
sub-committee is designed at the same time to promote 
the/general culture of the student, and to fit him for 
any career in which he may be called upon to deal’ 
with business affairs. 

Descriptive, economics is given a prominent place 
in the B.A., course. The student of a western Uni- 
versity is well acquainted with’ the ‘elementary facts 
uote which economic theories have been built. For 
hin; the reading of a text-book on economics is com: 
patatively easy ; in it he fiads in an organized form 
much’ of his previous knowledge and experience. 
The disadvantage under which an Indian student 
sae in’ this respect can only be removed by intro- 
du¢ing him atan early stage to the common facts of 
industrial processes and organization. Simple descrip- 
tions of the materials, conditions and methods of 
the: more important industries, including agriculture, 
will form the chief portion of this branch of the 
subject, which will alsojinclude the usual matters dealt 
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with in text-books on commercial geography and 
Indian economics. -Special attention should be paid 
to local economic conditions and activities, and in 
dealing with these students’ should be encouraged to 
cultivate their powers of observation and to get into 
touch with practical affairs. cae 

The same principle of scholarship in close contact 
with the actualities of economic life should govern 
the schems of MA studies. The course, besides cover- 
ing the more advanced generalities of the subject, 
will allow specialization, on the one hand so broad 
asto give scope to the, student’s particular abilities, 
on the other hand so limited as to afford him time to 
consult original sources of information and to gain 
a thorough mastery of the conclusions already reached 
by accepted authorities. A student embarking on 
such a specialized course of studies need not necessarily 
follow the beaten track; a problem like the famine 
problem, an industry like the cotton industry, a 
period of economic history, the works of a great eco- 
nomist, any of these would furnish him with ample 
opportunity for study and research, for the materials 
would be scattered, and their collection and syste- 
matic treatment would involve wide reading and 
careful and original thought. These individual 
studies will necessarily be guided by the economic 
interests and trend of research of the seminar. 


We are in agreement with the Committee 
in these views. . : 
’ We think finance and statistics should 
be.given a very prominent place. 


PuILosoPuy. 


‘The physiology of the brain and the nerv- 
ous system should form part of the philo- 


sophy course, 
MeErnHops oF INSTRUCTION AND Srupy. 


We approve of the methods of tutorial: 
instruction and ‘supervised private study and 
of the arrangement that B. A. lectures 
(both pass and honours) should be inter- 
collegiate. Amidst so many separating 
influences, this will be a welcome unifying 
feature, , 

We do not think one hour’s instruction a 
week will be enough for Bengali. 

' The proposal to establish an archzeologi- 
cal and historical museum is a step in 
the right direction. 

The committee have done well to recog- 
nise that 


“Indian students, given the requisite opportunity, 
have shown themselves to be capable of advanced 
work, An Indian parent can rarely afford to support 
his son ata University after he hastaken the degree 
of Master; and jt will therefore be necessary to grant 
scholarships to a certain number of students to enable 
them to remain for research work.... As proposed by 
the Indian’ Universities Commission, the 25 years’ 
age-limit for entering Government service should be 
relaxed in'the case of research ‘students. We further 
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suggest that the University should issue a quarterly 
journal for the publication or republication of papers 


giving the results of original research on the part of © 


both professors and students.” 
STAFF. 


We do not. hold the committee responsible 
for the distinction, mainly racial, made in 
India between Indian educational and Pro- 
vincial educational service officers; but 
they ought to have recorded a protest 
against it, as Dr. Rash, Behari Ghose has 
doné in his minute’of dissent in the follow- 
ing terms :— : 

Though -I am strongly in favour of the introduction 
of-a large-European element, | am:bound to say ‘that 
if the object of a residential University is to-foster a 
corporate life and a feeling of comradeship, 1 doubt 
very much whether putting the European and- the 
Indian professors into separate pens is the best way 
to attain it, As Sir Valentine Chirol points” out, . be- 
fore Sir Charles Aitchison's Commission sat, “Indians 
and Europeans used to work side by ‘side in the 
superior graded service of the department, and until 
quite recently they had: drawn the same pay, The 
Commission abolished this equality and fut, the 
Europeans and the Indians into separate pens. The 
European pen was named the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice, and the Native pen was named the Provincial 
Educational Service. Into the Provincial Service were 
put Indians holding lower posts than any held by 
Europeans and with no prospects of ever rising to the 
maximum salaries hitherto within their reach. To 
pretend that equality was maintained under the new 
scheme is idle, and the grievance thus created has caused 
a bitterness which is not allayed by the fact that the 
Commission created analogous. grievances in other 

: Neos : 
branches of the public service.—(‘Undian Unrest,” 


Pages. 213-14.) : be 

‘The Committee doubtless felt themselves bound to 
follow the existing system ; but the scheme formulated 
by them should be liable to révision after the Islington 


Commission. : 


’ The Committee recognise ‘that “good - 


teachers, even for the higher work, can 
readily be obtained in the Provincial 
Service’ so far as Sanskrit and Philosophy 
are concerned. We can’ at a moment's 
notice name Povincial Service men who are 
as good for higher work in. other subjects 
as any Indian Service man. ° 

“Ttis very desirable that these special professors 


should have already made names for themselves in’ 


Europe. Ifsuchis the case, their fame will become 
associated with the Dacca- University, and will inspire: 
confidence in its teaching. They. will, alone and in- 
conjunction with the junior members of the staff and 
the research students, publish memoirs-in the various 
learned and scientific journals of Europe, and will 
thus secure, a recognition for their adopted University 


which will.prove a continual and powerful -incentiye - 
to further effort. They: will serve as a connecting: link - 
with Europe, and so assist in. keeping -the. University - 
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in touch with other centres of learning and research. 
They will put life, energy and high character into ail 
branches of the teaching of their subject. They will, 
in fact, teach the teachers—the most important branch, 
perhaps, of the work of a modern professor. ‘They 
will also establish schools of research, in which inves- 
tigation will be carried out under their influence and 
direction. , Indeed, itis almost impossible to. exagge- 
rate the force which even one man of great ability and 
enthusiasm for his subject can exercise in a University. 
He literally inspires both his staff and his pupils, 
and it is difficult to conceive of a University 
which rightly fulfils its mission, unless it possesses 
some men on its teaching staff of this high, quality. 
The value of such men is thoroughly well recognized 
in Europe, where every effort is made ‘to attract and 
retain then, - . te a 
-This is a fine passage embodying a fine 
dream, but one which will not materialise 
until the racial distinction: made between, 
the Indian and Provincial Service is utterly - 
done away with. “The distinction is unjust, 
galling and insulting, ‘and must be resented: 
more than éver in a résidential institution: 


Distincrive University Dress, | 
“ The wearing of cap and gown or other distinctive.” 
University dress is an aid to discipline and an en- 
couragement to corporate feeling. The dress of 
Hindu students does not lend itself readily to distinc-- 
tive treatment and it does not appear to be practicable 
to prescribe any kind of University uniform for under- 
graduates.. The: Sub-Committee for the’ Muham- 
madan College recommend that a_ uniform dress 
should be prescribed for the members of that College ; 
in their case no Special obstacle exists, and we think 
that the suggestion is a good one.” — : 
The ordinary everyday dress-of Hindu and 
Musalman -Bengalis is the same. Only: 
some of the latter use a cap, which is not’ 
always the fez. Some no doubt dress like. 
Behari or Hindustani Musalmans. Hindu 
and Musalman Bengali pleaders dress in 
the same way. When Hindu and Musal- 
man students -go to Oxford - or -Cam- 
bridge they wear ‘the same academical 
costume as English-students. Taking all 
these facts into consideration, we do .not. 
think it would be ‘beyond -the -wit ‘of man 
to dévise ‘a’ cowtson university dress for 
all classes of students. Had we the power 
we would insist. that this-should be done. , 
The Bengal Government should insist upon 
this-being done and call ‘for designs from 
competent tailoring firms and others. 
-PuysicaL TRAINING. 
’ We whole-heartedly support all that the - 
Committee say .under -this heading, with | 
the. addition that riding. should-be taught 
to all students-who can pay a fee specially. - 
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fixed for the purpose, and not merely - to 
“ well-to-do” or engineering students, 


CoLLEGE FoR THE WELL-To-po CLASSES. 

Weare entirely and absolutely against 
the establishment of a separate college for 
the well-to-do classes. If even the Prince 
of Wales can join an ordinary Oxford 
College, we do not see why our well-to-do 
students can not join colleges where “ill- 
to-do’? students pursue their studies. If 
they are too vain or arrogant to do so, 
itis no business of Government or a Uni- 
versity to pander to that undesirable feel- 
ing. The utmost that it is allowable to 
do for them is to provide good hostel accom- 
modation forthem. A class that in any 
way isolates or allows itself to be isolated, 
suffers.and makes the country a loser. 
Contact and competition with the larger 
world is good for all. If the .college for 

_the well-to-do classes be really established 
the young men “educated” there will 
become arrogant and cut off from the 
main current of national life. There will 
not be much cordial feeling between them 
and other. students, A considerable num- 
ber of the sons of the old landholding 
classes have benefited by education in our 
ordinary colleges. As for rich pleaders, 
they all owe theirtraining to the ordinary 
colleges. 

Social precedence in Hindu society is 
according to caste, not according to wealth. 
If there be any social precedence in Musal- 
man society, it is determined by birth, the 

 Saiyid occupying the foremost place, Even 
this sort of distinction is undesirable, and 
a distinction based on wealth is still more 
so. We share Dr. Rash Behary Ghose’s 
views on this subject: 

1 am sorry .[ cannot bring myself to accept the 
recommendation of my colleagues upon this subject. 
In the first place, the expression ‘‘well-to-do classes’ 
is extremely vague. In the next place, the compara- 
tive isolation of young men belonging to these classes 
would deprive them of half the benefits of a residential 
University. I am also strongly of opinion that if 
the wealthier classes want a separate college it is their 
duty to endow it themselves. And_ this reminds me 
that it has been pa aaee that the landlords’ fees 
paid wider the Bengal Tenancy Act should be divert- 
ed for the purpose of building the proposed college. 
Now it seems to me that this proposal is based upon 
the assumption that the whole of these moneys belong 
to big landlords. 
venture to think, well-founded.. My -own.impression 
is that the grealer part of these fees is due to tenure- 
holders or to smal] land-owners, | should also point 


This assumption however is not, [- 


out that the law says that. these fees may be and not 
shall be forféited to the Government. It is therefore 
a mere privilege which, I take it, the Government 
would be slow to exercise not only i in the interest of 
the landlord who may happen to be a person under 
disability or a pardanashin woman, but also. ir its 
own interest, as the three years must be calculated 
from the date of the service of the notice prescribed 
in section 12, section 13 or section 15, as the case may 
be, of the Bengal Tenancy Act, and we all know that 
such notices are not always duly served. 
-ENGINEERING. 

We think the.committee have made -out 
a.good case foran Engineering .College at 
Dacca. But inspite of their special plead- 
ing we are not convinced that Calcutta’ 


should be deprived of the -college that it, 


has. The neighbourhood -of Calcutta 
offers great advantages for engineering 
education. It would be scandalous not 


to take advantage of them in the most 
natural and direct way. 

‘In order to-show that there should be 
Law classes at Dacca, and we agree that 
there should be, the Committee observe that 

“the Dacca law classes, which*have been in 
existence since 1864, have -produced many sound 
lawyers and_ successful practitioners ; their abolition 
would occasion great disappointment and discontent. 
wacads To deprive the new University of legal. students, 
staff and library would limit its scope and restrict its 
variety in a very important direction, and would 
render the whole institution less complete and 
efficient.’” , : 


We are in sympathy with this: line of 
defence. We would only ‘ask the Com- 
mittee and Government to bear in mind 
that exactly the same things: may be said’ 
with regard to the Sibpur ‘Civil Engineer-: 
ing College and the Calcutta-University. 
What is sauce for the goose, &c. : 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

Out of r40-members of the convocation 
only 30 are to be elected by the registered 
graduates, 25 by the general body and 5: 
Muhammadan graduates by the Muham- 
madan registered graduates. Ten Muham- 
madan graduates will be nominated: by: 
the Chancellor, and ar other persons, of 
whom at least 3 shall be non-officials, shall 
be similarly doulinated, So that the non- 
officials will be- in a hopeless minority. 
All professors (excluding janzor and assfstant - 
professors) will be ex-officio members. All 
Indian Service men will be professors and 
the majority of Provincial and Subordinate 
Services men will -be junior and assistant pro- - 
fessors. So that this will mean thatall Euro- 
pean instructors will be senators and most 
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Indian instructors will not be senatars. 


And yet, inspite of such: racial. distinctions, 


it is hoped that corporate life and com- 
radeship will grow up at Dacca. Junior 
and Assistant Professors are to be excluded 
from the Board of Studies also. 

The establishment of an Aposintdient 
Board is a good idea. 

Regarding the Muhammadan Electorate 
Dr. Rash Behary Ghose says :— 

The proposed separate electorate for Muham- 
madan graduates may, I fear, . lead to a cleavage 
_ between them and the Hindu graduates with very 
undesirable results. I am, however, entirely in favour 
of reserving a certain number of memberships for 
Muhammadans to be elected by a mixéd electorate. 

ConcLtupinG REMARKS. 

One of the main objects of a University 
is to impart knowledge, train the intellect 
and enable the mind to seek and discover 
new truths. Another main object is to 
produce men of character. In order to 
develop and strengthen the character, it is 


necessary to isolate and protect the young | 


from evil influences to a great extent. But 
complete isolation is not desirable; for the 
students are in their future careers to be- 
comes men of the world, not hermits or 
monkgs They are to acquire knowledge of 
the world, and to be good and do good in 
spite of opposing forces. 
residential university there should be pro- 
_vided, under proper safeguards, points of 
| contact with the life of the town and of the 
‘country. The students cannot otherwise be 
men of robust character; they may have 
only what Macaulay calls ‘“valetudinarian 
virtue.” 

Character has two sides, a negative and 
a positive one. The negative aspect is that 
a man should refrain from indulging in vice 
or in doing harm to others, &c.. This en- 
sures the harmlessness of aman. But the 
world cannot go on with only harmless 
~ men. Men must also be doers; they must 
do good, and combat and destroy evil. 
Only men who love their fellow-men can 
develop this positive side’ of character to 
the full. This love both finds scope in and 
springs from social service. We cannot 
develop this: theme in this brief note, nor 
indicate the possible lines of social service 
for students. But a residential university 
should afford opportunities for such service. 


’ Commission that “Indian” 


Therefore in a. 


" tors thay. 
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Another great object of a University is te 
produce good and useful citizens. Therefor 
a University should have points of contac 
with the administration of the country anc 
its civic life. Our grown-up men have ver; 
little direct power to mould the politica 
and. civic life of the country and ou 
students, #1. But, as the Dacca University 
Committee’s Report has not excluded the 
word “citizenship” from its pages, we may be 
allowed to enquire how young men are tc 
have the sense of citizenship developed with: 
out any contact with civic or political life; 
Is it not vain to dream of having an Oxfori 
in Bengal without all the features anc 
rights and privileges ‘of Oxford? Cannot 
the’ graduates, instructors and senators o: 
Dacca have the franchise for the munici- 
pality and the provincial legislative council? 

On the points touched upon in’ this note, 
the Report is entirely silent. 

Indian Civilians and Riots. - 
Mr. Cardew, officiating Chief Secretary 
to the Gavemment of Madras, said in his 
evidence before the Royal Public Services 
Collectors had 
generally failed to rise. to emergencies 
like riots. This seems to us something like 


a revelation, for as far as we know in all 


riots that took place recently, the Magis- 
trates concerned in every case were Euro- 
peans. It is generally believed that a little 
more tact on the part of the Magistrates could 
have averted these riots. But the ordinary 
run of European Magistrates and Collectors 
are unable or do not care to enter into the 
feelings of the people. Were not the Magis- 
trates at Mymensingh, Fyzabad, Chunar, 
Tuticorin, Calcutta and Bombay, Europeans 
when serious riots occurred in those places, 
and is it nota fact that the failure of the 
Magistrates who were in charge of the 
pla¢es mentioned above to rise equal to the 
occasion, caused these serious riots? Indeed 
Mr.:* Cardew himself did not give facts and 
figures, ‘for in that case he would have 
contradicted himself. Indian Collectors can 
better manage the people, for they are of the 
people and, know where to conciliate or to 
hit! . It is crass ignorance.of facts to say that 
riots are more frequent under Indian Collec- 
Europeans and if facts indicate . 


anyaping: they dogto the contrary. 
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HYSICALLY man is dotely elated “to 

' the animal kingdom. The elements of 
the human organism are exactly like 

those of the animal. . Muscle formuscle, 
artery for artery, bone for bone, the body: of 
man is built on the same plan as that of the 
higher apes. In fact, from an-anatomical 
point. of view, he is more nearly related to 
the “higher order of apes than these are to 


the lower. On his emotional side also he 
strongly resembles some of the higher 
animals. He is affectionate | or spiteful, is- 


jealous, cowardly: or courageous much as 
some animals are. 

“There are’ some “important points, how- 
ever, in which man differs from animals :— 
_ First :—Naturalists are now agreed that’ 
man and animals reason and think in virtue 
of a*faculty which is common to both.. But 
from the earliest times of which we have 
any definite information, the intellect is, 
found incomparably more developed in man’ 
thanin animals. In ‘intellectual capacity 
there is a wide gulf between them, and no 
transitional forms have as yet been found’ 
to bridge it. So far as cranial capacity is 
ari index.of intellectual power, -the. palzo- 
lithic man “was not only. very far ahead of 
the highest brutes, but would appear to 
have had. as large a share of it as his des- 
cendants, at the Present ‘day, whether savage 


me ‘From _ ile _fortheamning, work. ‘af ihe. writer ‘on 
“Epochs ‘of Civilisation’’ now.in the press. . 


e+ Thé éranial.- capacity “of “the * skull’ “fedur. La 


Ghapelle-aux-Saintes is: 1600.c. ci, and - that’ of the: 
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‘ Secondly :—There are two characteristics 
which, in the opinion of anthropologists 
like A. de Quatrefages, differentiate nian 
altogether from animals, and are not met 
with in the latter even in rudimentary, forms. 
—(1) the spiritual faculty which inspires 
him with a belief in supernatural beings 
and -in a future state ;.and (2) the _moral 
facalty which enables him to perceive 
moral good and evil independently of any 
consideration of utility, or physical welfaré 
or suffering. We have evidence of the exis- 
téncé of . these two faculties. in prime- 
val. man and in savages of the present day, 
who are but little distinguished . from ie 
Some of the palzeolithic skeletons found: i 
France had been buried with the peanene 
of the deceased, and,.in one case at least, 
with the leg of a bison in addition, evident- 
ly to provide food for the departed spirit. 
The-Neolithic man used to raise megalithic 
monuments over the graves of the.’ dead, 
and, as accompanying ‘gifts, used to put in 
them various kinds of artis, vases, - and. 
ornaments. 

Not a single savage tribe has as yet béen 


Neanderthall skull is about 1700 6. “c. ‘The’ capacity 
of the Cro- Magnon, skulls varies from rsgo to 1715 
cubic centimeters. The miean cranial ‘capacity: of 
modern Parisians as given by ‘lopinard ,is 1558; of 
the Chinese 1518, of the Negroes of West Africa 1430, 
and of the ‘Tasmanians 1452. "Prof. Sollas observes, 
in ‘His anniversary: address’ to the Geological Society 
in agio: ‘They [the skulls] indicate: that. ithe 
primitive, inhabitants of France. were distinguished 
from the highest civilised races: ‘not ay a a smaller, but 
by a larger cranial capacity,” 


‘er 
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found in any part of the globe who ca'n be 
said to be devoid of feligion, ‘Indeed, the 
religious ideas of somé of the savages are so 
elevated as to‘bear comparison with . those 
of peoples at a much higher, stage of “cul- 
ture. The Tahitians had a. clear. concep- 
tion of a Supreme God, whom they regard- 
ed ag a pure Spirit, above a number of 
minor divinities. Oné of their songs begins 
thus-:. “He was: Taaroa was his name; he 
existed in space; no. earth, no heaven, no 
men.” Another begins with the declara- 
tion: “Taaroa, the great orderer, -is the 
origin of the earth. Taaroa is toivi; he 
has no father, no posterity.”.. The religious 
beliefs of the Algonquin and _Mingwe Red- 
skins are also of a ‘superior order.* 
Proto-Aryans ‘(ancestors of the . Aryans) 
while still in a condition similar to that of 
some of the savage tribes of the present day 
worshipped” the’: “Dyaus Pitar” (Zeus, 
‘Jupiter) the ‘Sky-Father’ as their chief God. 
‘The Rigveda, | ‘the oldest woik -extant of 
‘the Aryan race, speaks of Dyaus as the -first 
God ‘of whom the other Gods-are the sons, “ 
That the savage is not wanting in moral 
‘sense is now admitted: by’ all well-informed 
anthropologists. . Even the most inferior 
Faces are now credited with the idea of pro- 
perty; of respect for human life, and of self- 
respect. ‘Thete*is not a single savage tribe 
known who does not regard theft and mur- 
der as Wrong, and who has not some sense 
of honour, The languages of some of the 
civilised nations testify that their ancestors, 
while still in a: savage state, had some idea 
of property and of justicé and uprightness. 
In the Chinese ‘language, - for ~instance, 
the character which signifies” “uprightness” 
is composed’ of two parts, pee ‘ay ae 
“sheep”; the’ character* cho “right es 
made up of two parts, “ one’s own,’ end 
the word tseang which means “ to examine 
and judge clearly” is formed of ' ‘two words, 
yen “to talk of” and yang “sheep.” From 
these’ words it would--appear that ‘the 
Chinese had ideas of. property, ° uprightness 
and justice while they were still i in a pasto-’ 
ral condition. ~ 
' Man thus presents three states : 
' First ;—The: animal: state in which het is 
physically and Se tenstly, indistinguish- 
able from animals.” 
--*% A de ’ Quatrefages, 
(London, 1881),.p. 493 - 


> 


‘the: Human : Species” 


The | 
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Second :—The invevpeagea Benes in, which 


the intensity of his intellectual Mevelepyien! 


separates him from animals, : 
Third :—The distinctly human state. in 
which _ his’ ‘spiritual and moral faculties’i ‘iso- 


‘late him from animals ; and, in.the” opinion 


of some Naturalists, the asolanien:| is so com- 
plete that. it entitles him to form a distinet 
kingdom, called the Human Kingdom...” °. 

No forms linking the Human and Animal 
Kingdoms have been discovered as yet... If 
they ever be, they will in all probability, be 
found endowed with cranial capacity inter- 
mediate between that of man and the high- 
est brute,:and with rudiments of the moral 
and spiritual faculties less open to question 


than those.with which Darwin in his Decent 


of Man* credits.some animals. Just as:the 
development of the human foétus is ‘a re- 


capitulation .of the different, stages. in the 


evolution of man from lower to higher ver- 
tebrate forms, so the unfolding of his life 
probably exemplifies the different stages’ in 
his subsequent growth. . His animal propen- 
sities and emotional faculties have their 
when his‘mind is not “a sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast ‘of thought.” The unfolding 
of his intellectual life takes place in man- 


hood, and that of his moral’ and spiritual. 


life i in old‘ages~ 
- These are also the successive stagest 
through which a savage community passes 


for the attainment of complete ‘develop- — 


ment. It would be as unreasonable to ex- 


vigorous one, as it would be to expect the 
wisdom and otherwordliness of an aged in- 
dividual in a ‘spirited, pleasure;seeking 
young man. . 

In the first stage of civilisation the ‘social 


organism is still chiefly occupied. with. its | 


animal existence and is, therefore, strongly 
characterised by the predatory spirit. 
Matter dominates the mind at. this stage, 
and civilisation is’ essentially’, ‘material. 
Industries which minister to the comforts, 
conveniences ‘and * ‘luxuries. "of life “are 
gradually developed. Culture; at this : stage, 
being related to the gratification” of “the 
senses, and the animal necessities of life, 
or to the‘expression of the emotions;. takes, 
the form of the “Fine Arts,—poetry, music, 
sculpture, ° painting and, architecture; and 


sy 


“pect the ethical. and “spiritual ° development | 
of a mature civilisation. in a ‘young. and * 
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first stage of civilisation’ may, on this 
account, be' appropriately called thé stage 
of the Fine Arts, As might, be expected, 
however, these arts remain throughout’ this 
Stage more or less realistic. Philosophy is 
altogether ‘absent ; and: the only sciences 
‘which’ make any progress are astronomy 
and-‘mechanics. The former is studied 
chiefly for the influence which the heavenly 
bodies are'supposed to have on our mun- 
dane ' existence, and the latter for its 
intimate’ ‘connection with the development 
of the arts and industries: Religion is 
almiost » 
confined to the worship ‘of the powers 
of nature and of heroes distinguished for 
‘military’ | prowess. There miay* be much 
of it, but, nevertheless, there is little’ of 
spiritual developmemt. Belief in. magic, 
- Sorcery and’ witchcraft is widely prevalent, 
Not much ethical development could’ be 
expected i ina community which is immersed 
“‘in ignorance, and’ in which brute force is 
held-in the-highest esteem, and in’ which 
the average man has no conception of any 
pleasures except those of the senses. 


The second or intermediate . stage may 


-be called that of intellectual development. 
"Matter. now ceases to dominate the mind. 
‘The sovereignty of Reason is now establish- 
ed; and the empire of lav’ is ‘gradually 
2Egtended. Man is no longer. absorbed by 
“thestrugglé for mere animalexistence. His 
“outlook on: life’is widened. " He investigates 
‘physical”as ‘well as psychical phenomena 
and: attempts’ to elucidate the’ laws by 
which they are. governed.. Thus spring up 
Science and Philosophy. ‘The industrial 
advancement effécted’ during the first stage 
yemains, and may’ even be furthered. ~ But 
the intellect instead of being absorbed by it, 
pursues objects- which have no Feference 
“whatever to present utility and’ the animal 
‘requirements of man. Art’ passed from the 
‘imitative and the naturalistic stage to 
what has been called the “ Classic ” stage, 
‘in‘which “beauty i is sought as the union of 
spirit’ aiid matter.”* The Muses instead of 
celebrating the sanguinaty exploits and 
erotic “adventures of semi-savage heroes 
and gods, begin to produce dramas; epics, 
cand lyrics more in consonance: with the 
‘Cultured ‘intellect’and. improved morals of 
‘the age.. Militarism and the predatory spirit 
are on the wane. As the stage advanices, 


4 


other. 


entirely objective, being chiefly’ 
. die out altogether. 


than from without, 


tion of the thoughtful. 
_and partly so among the ignorant. 


former. 
_ benevolence become “more. widely diffused 


-conveniently . divided - 
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wisdom “and knowledge begin to occupy a 


“higher place than brute: strength ‘in ‘the 
- estimation of ‘the community. There: is - 


greater humanity and ‘greater self-restraint 
than in the preceding stage. The-rational- 
istic spirit of the age does. not harmonise 
with the: anthropocentric ‘idea -of-divinity 
prevalent during the: first stage. The 
cultured ‘classes Jean - towards scepticism, : 
agnosticism or monotheism in-some'form or 
Their views ,tend'to leaven the more 
ignorant classes, and belief in magic, sorcery 
and witchcraft ceases to exert ‘any very 
great -influence upon them, if it does not 


a *e ‘ 


| During the third stage fir more attention 
is- paid to the:spiritual than -to the animal, 
to the inner than to the outer life of man. 
Happiness is sought for from within, rather 
by ‘self-denial rather 
than by self-indulgence. Arts and indus- 
tries which protnote. bodily comforts and 
Juxuries have hardly any share. of the. atten- 
Painting and sculp- 
ture are idealised. Religion becomes alto- 
gether subjective. among the enlightened, 
Suppres- 
sion of egoism and cultivation of altruism 
tend to become the. rule of life with the ~ 
Such wirtues . as self-sacrifice and 


Pie ever before..’ The decadent militarism 
. the .second stage becomes altogether 
ina among those who have made the 


greatest progress in} the, path, of, spiritual 


advancement. There is a tendency towards 
the establishment of equilibrium between 
the various forces of progress, material, 
intellectual and ethical; and -society is 


“characterised more by. harmony, than by 


mobility. 
The three stages. “we have hentionea 
above constitute. an Epoch of human pro- 
gress. _ The history. of that progress may be 
into three epochs. 
The first epoch began about the sixth 
millenium B. C. and ended about 2000 B.C, 


It comprises ‘the history of the earlier civili- 
_sations of Egypt,. 


‘Babylonia, and China, 
The second epoch (about | 2000 B.C.—700 
A:D.) comprises 'the- later civilisations of 


‘Egypt and China and the civilisations of 
. India, Greece,“ Rome, Assyria, Pheenicia 


and Persia. .We are living-in the - third 
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epoch which commencéd: about 700 A.D. 


‘The-most important fact of this epoch is: 


‘the’ :risé and’ progress of the modern civili- 
sation.of Europe ‘or “Western civilisation 
as it-Has been called. Each of these epochs 
was ushered in by important racial and 
political movements. The first epoch was 
inaugurated by ‘the subjugation of the in- 
'digenous peoples. of Egypt, Chaldaa dnd 
‘China by intrusive ‘immigrants. It was 
‘mainly: the period’ of Semitic ascendancy. 
The influence of the’ 
Semites ‘prevailed: all over the civilised 
‘world of the first epoch (except China). 
During the earlier centuriés of the second 
Epoch Babylonian ‘was still the language 
‘of intercourse’ among the civilised peoples 
‘of the time with the single exception of- the 
‘Chinese.. A new race, the, Aryan, “now 
‘comes into view, destified to carry civilisa- 
tidn ‘to ‘a much higher degree of develop- 
‘vierit, than ever before. The site of the 
original, ‘home. of. the _Aryans*is still a 
‘subject of dispute among. philologists and 
‘archeologists. ‘There: are some.reasons to 
‘conclude ihat‘‘a’ section of that race was 
‘settled: in Bactrea and Eastern Iran about 
‘the: time of Khamurabi of ‘Babylonia (circ. 
‘2300 -B.C.).. A ‘branch. of* the Aryan, race 
‘migrated into India’ about’ 2000 B.C, and 
gradually established its’: ‘supremacy over 
‘the. aboriginal tribes “there. Another 
‘branch,. the ‘Mitanis, rege into importance 
in’ Asia Minor about the ' 1th Century 
B.C.t A third group, the Hellenes, migrated 
to Greece and there displaced the Pelas- 
gians ; anda fourth, the Romans, overcame 
‘the ‘more civilised “Etruscans, ' Egypt was 
‘invaded by a horde of. barbarians, the 
“Hyksos, who overthrew the native dynasty, 
and founded one of their own (about 2000 
B.C,).. The ancient Babylonian empire 
which-had attained its acme of prosperity 
‘under. Khamurabi and his successors, was 
“conquered by barbarous tribes, the Kassites 
from the mountains of Elam (about 1800 
‘B C.). ‘It was gradually dismembered, and 


* This is the generally accepted date of the Indo- 
Aryan immigration. Prof. Jacobi and some other 
Shela would carry it much further back, 4000 B, €. 
or éven earlier, 

+ In. an - inscription found at Boghazkioi in, Rae 
‘Minor, the date of which is about 1400 B.C., the Vedic 
‘Gods, ‘Mitra, Varuna, Indra and the Nasatyas are 
‘involved. - Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, Ranber 
:1909} p: 846, and-July rgro, p. 1096. 


Semites’ or mixed. 
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out of its: ruins rose a new empire, that of 
Assyria.” The only civilised country where 
political revolution was consummated with 
the least disturbance was China, where a 
new' native dynasty called the Shan took 
the place of the one founded by: Yaou 
(about’ 1765 B.C.).. ‘The third. epoch’ .of 
human progress was initiated by the:inva- 
sion of the Roman Empire by the Germanic 
tribes in the fifth and the sixth centuries 
A.D., the incursion of the Arabs into Africa,. 
Syria, Persia and India in the seventh and 
the eighth, the subjugation of the savage 


‘tribes of Mexico by the ‘Foltecs. about the 


middle of the sixth century and the 
establishment of the supremacy of the 
Yneas i in Peru in the 9th or roth:® 

-It ig always: perpléxingly difficult ‘to 
unravel- the complex skein .of sociological 
phenomena. But the perplexity is consider- 
ably’ enhanced during the second and the 
third epochs by the fact, that each of. them 
Started with a good number of the prodjcts 
‘of the progress of the previous. epoch or 
‘epochs: The difficulty would obviously’ be 
greatest. inthe third epoch. Though: the 
civilisations ‘of the. préceding. epochs: had 
.become-extinict or been réduced to a.mori- 
bund state, the results attained by them 
-wefe preserved ‘to no inconsiderable extent. 
‘Thoigh thé trées had-died or cgaséd to bear 
~any fruit,'a good.miany: of: their fruits remains. 
ed with-seed- ready to germinate in.congenial 
-soil.’-Theré:is thus caused an ‘enibarrassing 
-intermixture of indigenous and . exotic, .of 


‘low and high forms’ in varying degrees.of 


-intricaey, which’ it is often: 


‘ exceedingly 
“difficult 


to discriminate: and distinguish. 


- The Arabs, while still'in the militant and. 
‘material stage, ‘are forcibly converted toa 


.religion whiclr isnot of native growth, :but 
which is originated-by:a highly gifted man 
‘of transcendent capacity, under the -influ- 
ence of another religion of*foreign origin 
which itself was, in- all probability, influ- 


.enced’ by ‘a third evolved in a‘ distant 
‘country; the noblest spiritual and ‘ethical 
"product of the last stage of the second 


* In regard to “the pre- Toltec and pre- -Ynica civili- 
sations- of America the data as. yet available’ are 
very uncertain. They.. probably .;belong.° to the 


.second epoch, The Yneas and .the Toltecs and their 
-successors Texcucans and the Aztecs made-consider- 
_able progress in the first stage which was nearly 


coeval with the fisst | Stage “of the modern. civilisation 
of Europe: . 
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epoth of: Womee progress. - We have thus 
the incongruous -conjunction of - an ;ad- 
vanced: religion anda social state exhibit- 
ing ‘but liftle of intellectual or spiritual 
advancement. Again, the .Arabs -coming 
into contact. with the- products of the 
‘old ‘civilisations, soon imbibed their spirit 
to a certain extent and developed a taste. 
for. intellectual pursuits, just as the-Negro-- 
es under the influence of Western civilisa- 
tion may develop a ‘similar taste at the 
present day. But neither the one nor the 
other; as a community, could, on that ac- 
count, be said to have progressed in the 
: intellectual stage. Within a century of the 
-death of the prophet,.not a few of the 
bigoted, illiterate, and fanatic. Saracens, 
were transformed into votaries of literature 
‘sciencé and philosophy. They translated a 
large ‘number of the Sanskrit and Greek 
sworks on philosophy, mathematics and 
medicine. In the tenth century, the Abasside 
dynasty in- Bagdad, the Fatimite in Egypt, 
and the Ommaide in-‘Spain. vied with each 
‘other in prommoting-science and letters ; and 
-Bagdad, Castro and Andalusia ‘became the 
_ centres of the civilization of the time... But 
the Mahomedans as a body were ‘still in the 
first -stage- :though. they: appeared to havé 
advanced: into the second. ‘Their, culture 
was mairily confined, to the ‘fine arts, dhey 
Joriginated’ but. little except, in poetry. and 
architécture: In philosophy. and: science, 
they. were mainly “transmitters. “They 
‘gathered many ofthe valuable. results of 
the civilizations of ‘Greece and India and 
‘transmitted thera to posterity. 

’ ‘The Mongolians while still in the lowest 
stage were converted to Buddhism, but 
-could not on that account be said to have 
been translated to the stage of civilization 
-of which that religion is one of the noblest 
:products. The “ Barbarians’ of Europe 
‘accepted Christianity, one of the grandest 
results of the last stage of oriental . culture 
in the second epoch, .but as might be ex- 
pected, they could not assimilate it. It 
remained a thing apart from their lives, and 
notwithstanding its nominal adoption, 
‘they long continued to remain in the first 
stage. Christian .altruism was not com-~ 
‘patible with the stage of progress which 
:. they had attained at the time of its adop- 
“tion. The doctrine of relentless, eternal 
punishment by fire, the fiendish. delight 


. less“ tortdire!'in hell, 


‘Chinese. 


.one country to another possible. - 
remoteness of China from Babylonia, and 
thé.physical barriers intervening between the 
two countries, which must. Have been so 


which theologians like Tertallian, eek in: 
contemplating -the hideous scenes of end-. 
cand. thé systematic, 
deliberate barbarity ‘with’ which the Christ:. 
tian Church persecuted the Jews: and - other: 
heretics harmonised ‘with the ‘nature -of 
nations .whose favourite pastimes, . even: 
amongst refined classes, were. bull- ~baiting. 
and bear-baiting. 

There is sore analogy between epochs: of 
civilisation -and geological epochs,’ which 
are invariably ushered -in, by important 
terrestrial. and biological changes... The 
analogy becomes closer: when we compare. 
the stages.in the history of the development 
of man. with. those in the evoltition ofthe 
flora and ‘fauna peopling the‘earth.’ Just. as 


‘the strata containing fauna of. a particular 


faciés in‘one part of the globe are correlated. 
to those containing fauna ‘of the same. facies 
in another, so the deposits in-which the re- 
mains of palzeolithic men are entombed, ‘or, 
in later titnes,;the monuments,: and records 
which reveal similar culture whether, artistic, 
intellectual, or ethical, may be. referred | to 
the same age, provided they are’ not: trans- 

ported,. and. provided the caution presently. 
to be nientioned be exercised in such. re. 
ference. -Thus.the megalithic monuments 
(dolmens, cromléchs &c.) which. ‘consist’: of 
huge blocks: of -stone,: little Or not ‘at~all 
hewn, set up in the. form of a hut-with a flat 


- roof, whether in Great | Britain, Germany, 


France, Spain, © “Syria; Northern Africa: or 
India, are of the same type-and referable to 
the same age (the: neolithic). | 

During the first .epach, Babylatian Ble 


ture presents numerous striking points :.of 


the 
The proximity of Egypt to Baby- 
lénia renders an explanation of these coin- 
cidences on the hypothesis of: thé trans- 
plantation of the ideas and institutions’ of 
But the 


coincidence with the Egyptian and- 


different to surmount in the first epoch as to 


‘be almost insuperable, hardly justifies such an 


explanation of the concidences* between 


.* The very dawn ‘of ‘history finds. the Chinese aia 


the Chaldzeans in possession of similar astronomical 
_knowledge. 


There is agreement even in its anomalies. 
“In one of the earliest chapters of the Shoo ‘King [the 
Chinese Book of. Histor yl,” says ] Prof. R, K. Douglas, 
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Chinese and Babylonian culture in the same 
‘epoch, - a pe eo 


As we shall see in ‘some detail . hereafter, 


Greek thought, during the second stage of 


the second epoch, presents many points’ of 
contact with Indian thought of the’ same 
stage; and intercourse between the two 
countries at the time was not sufficiently 
close to account for such’ Coincidences. 
There are many striking. points in which 
the ethical culture of India during the third 
stage of the second epoch resembles that. of 
China during the same epoch.. Infact the 
system of Laoutsze, the greatest philosopher 
China has produced, corresponds ‘so closely 
to Vedantism that he is supposed by some 
to have drawn inspiration from India:* — He 
rose up to the’ Indian’ level of moral ele 
vation and ‘preached'the sublime doctrine : 
“Recompense evil with good.” *“As_ for 
me,”. said he, “I have’three precious things 
which I hold fast and’ prize ;-namely, com- 
passion,‘ economy, and humility.”.: “Judge 


not your fellow-man. ‘Be content:to’ know ~ 


yourself....;.......A truly good man loves all 
men and réjects none.” Pogo 


“astronomical indications are, given which imply the 
shifting of the cardinal points towards the west. That 
is to say, that the orientation described’ represents the 
nortl as being in reality the north-west-and the south 
the south-east, and.so on, The only. explanations of 
this displacement Which, until lately have been offered 
have Cast reflections‘on the astronomical knowlédge. of 
the intelligent and accomplished Emperor Yaou (2356 
B.¢.): But.as:-Dr.. De. Lacouperie, has pointed out, 
the cuneiform tablets have revealed ‘the fact, that 
precisely the same shifting of the points.of ‘the compass 
existed among the Akkadians. It is remarkable also 
to firid, in confirmation of this ‘discovery, that according 
tothe same scholar, ‘all the Chaldzan monuments, 
with the exception of the temple of -Bel-Merodach at 
Babylon,.are oriented., with .the same inclination 
towards the west.’ (Confucianism pp.9-10). | - 


_ * “We. know so little of. Laoutsze’s history,” says 
Dr. Douglas, “that it is impossible'to say whether or 
no he ‘drew his inspiration directly from India. It is 
‘possible that he did, but whether this is so or not, the 
resemblance between the leading characteristics of 
Hindoo mysticism and those of Taouism are suffi- 
ciently striking, When we are told that Hindoo 
mysticism ‘lays claim to disinterested love as opposed 
to a’ mercenary religion; that it reacts ‘against the 
ceremonial prescriptions and pedantic literature of the 
Vedas; that it identifies, in its Pantheism, subject and 
object, worshipper and worshipped; that it aims at 
ultimate absorption into the infinite ; that it inculcates, 
as the way. to this-dissolution, absolute passivity, with- 
drawal into the .inmost self, and.'cessation of all the 
powers; that it believes that eternity may thus .be 
realised in time, that it has its mythical miraculous 
pretensions; z¢., its theutgic department (Vauglin’s 


.218—-219.). 
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epoch was by.‘the Saracens in the - third. ° 
Again the culture of one age-in a country 
may survive theré.in a subsequent age in’ a 
more or less stationary condition. Palzeo- 
lithic culture survived, even into the presént 
epoch, in’ various: parts of: the globe—in 
New Zealand, the: Andaman island’ and 
Central Africa. -Déposits in which palzo- 
lithic implements are met with -in these. 
places could not‘ 6bviously be’ correlatéd 
to the deposits of ‘the palzolithic. period. 
One can never be sure of the supersession 
of a certain stage of culture in a particular 


locality by a higher oie unless there is ‘cléar 


4 





eviderice of the latteri: + Lt 

As the flora and fauna referable toa parti- 
cular- geological age yin one part of the. 
globe ‘are never exactly contemporaneous 
with’ the flora and fauna referable to the 


‘same age in another, sd: in the same way 


the products of civilization belonging to a 
particular stage in a “particular epoch in 
one locality are not éXadctly synchronous 
with the: products of thé civilisation of the 
same'stage'in the same epoch in another. 
This, for instance, the second?or intellectual 
stagé of the second: epoch of ‘civilization 
was initiated in Gréece in the ‘seventh 
century ' s.c. by Thalés of - Miletus, ‘the 
father of the Ionic schdol. But in India, 
there are reasons for beliéving.that it-begah 
two or three centuries éarlier, * The third 
or the ethical stage of the same epoch 
began in India with Gautama Buddha, in 
China with Laoutsze and Confucius, ih 
Persia’ with the propagation of Zoroa- 
strianism during the réign of Darius, and 
in Palestine with reforméd Judaism in. the 
sixth -century s.c. But’ in Greece, “it 
“Hours with the Mystics”). we see reflected as ina 
glass the various stages through which Taouism has 
passed from the time it was ‘first conceived in the 


mind of Laoutsze down to its latest superstitious 
development.” (‘Confucianism and Taouism’’ pp. 


_ The date of Laoutsze’s birth is generally given to 
bé 3.c. 664, so he-was much dlder than Buddha, and 


‘could not- have’ been influénced by his teachings even 


if we. suppose that the intercourse :between China and 


India was close enough at the time to make such. in- 


fluence possible. 
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commenced. with Socrates nearly 4° century 
later. The duration, and intensity of the 
ethical upheaval varied in different countries, 
It-lasted longest and: produced the. most 
‘striking results in India. aks 
,,. The distribution of civilised man is obec 
-to ‘the. same law as that which governs the 
distribution of all organisms—namely, the 
higher. the organisation the more restricted 
is the. habit.. The palzeolithic man was 
distributed all over the. globe. The neo- 
lithic man,. with his knowledge of-agri- 
“culture and ‘the breeding of. domestic 
animals, his improved tools and his settled 
life,. was a long way in advance of.the 
palzeolithic, who had to depend on hunting 
and fishing for his living ; and his distribu- 
tion has been, found to be far more limited 
than that of his palzolithic . forebear, ‘The 
range of civilized man is still more. restrict- 
ed. The _civiligation of antiquity was 
in’. the Openiient. hemisphere, and. there to 
xethree races only, the: Aryan, the Semitic, 
and. the Mongolian. ‘ Among them again 
there were some who did not rise much, 
above the first or the second stage. The 


Assyrians, for instance, had made consider- 


able material: progress. They were as 
skilled in handicrafts as in agricultyre. 
Cloths of. brilliant 


ments,. rich 


work, saddlery and. chariots are some of the 
; manufactures i in, which. the Assyrians attain- 
ed a high’ degree of excellence. 


luxurious. people. Most of the useful arts 
were. cultivated. tothe highest pitch, and 
in dress, furniture, jewellery &c , they were 
not much behind the moderns. But, with 


all this splendid material, development, there . 


is but little indication of intellectual. or 
ethical progress. In their inscriptions the 


Assyrian kings boast unceasingly of’ their — 


cruelties, as though they were exploits 
worthy of renown. “I passed,” says one 
conqueror, “two hundred and sixty fighting 
men under my arms; I cut off their heads 
and built pyramids of them.” “TI killed one 
out of every two,” says another; “I built a 
wall before the great gate of the town. I 


ayed the chiefs of. the rebellion, and I: 


. dividuals, .intelléctual .or moral. 


colours, exquisitely. 
. finished carpets, profusely embroidered gar- 
and. handsomely. decorated, 
furniture, gilded and carved work in ivory,. 
glass and various kinds of enamel, metal, 


‘stages: 


The Assyri-, 


ans. during. the second epoch were a highly 


covered this wall.with their skins. Some were 
crucified or impaled along the wall.” .The 
history. of Assyria is a monotonous record 


-of the plundering. expeditions of her kings 
; carried on with-the most savage. cruelty. 


“Sociological data are generally. so very 
coniplicated, the records wherein they are 
preséxved are so very imperfect, and- the 

pane of, these records is beset with 






¢ ly difficult to judge when,, a social 
& has: advanced from one stage of 
civilizatién.to another. Even in 4 society . 
which is ‘immersed in barbarism, or has at 
least made some progress in the first. stage, 
there may. arise exceptionally. endowed -in- 
geniuses, 
who being far in. advance of. their age, fail 
to make any impression upon the commu: 
nity in which they.live. There were here 


_and.there- gifted artists,-in the palzeolithic 


period who. turned out artistic work, whch 
would not suffer,by comparison with similar 
work ‘of- the present day:. Butit is ,so rare, 
that the community in which they, lived 
cannot well be said to have advanced to 
the first stage of civilisation of which. Fine. 


Arts is the most important cultural develop- 


ment. Among: the Indo-Aryans of the 
Rigvedic period, while they were’ still in 
the lowest stage, there were several seers 
who to.some extent anticipated the intellec- 
tual and ethical movements of subsequent. 
But the Indo-Aryan community 
could not on that account be reasonably. 
considered to have been nied up to either. 
of: those stages. 

These are comparatively simple cases. 
But cases-;of -much ‘greater -complexity 
present themselves to sociological students. 
We: have.stated above that the third or the. 
ethical stage was initiated by Gautama 
Buddha in India and by Socrates in Greece. 
This statement, however, may be objected, 
to on.two opposite grounds. [t may be said, 
on the one hand, that Buddha and Socrates 
had been preceded by men like Pythagoras, 


_and the authors of the Upanishads, who 


not only preached lofty ethical doctrines 
but. did their best to reduce them to prac- 
tice; and, on the other‘hand, it-may be said 
with equal reason, that the seed sown by 
Buddha and Socrates did not germinate and 
bear fruit until-sometime after ‘their death. 
One line of argument would push back,. 
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and. the dther ‘push forward’ the date .we 
have fixed for the: commencernent of-the 
third stage of the second epoch.. There are 
individuals in.the-westérn world at. ‘the 


present -day. who have ‘certainly: advanced - 


far into the ethical-stage; and the question 
may arise whether:the community to which 
they belong has‘entered that stage. or not. 
It may be-stated as a general rule, that a 


nation cannot, be said to have reachéd <a... 


higher stage of civilisation unless the. class 
réeferable..to :that stage exerts _ sufficient 


influence. to make it felt in its life. and . 


activities.: We have endeavoured to follow 
this principle i in. judging whether a society 
has-advanced to a higher stagé-or not..” Bat 


even in a community which has moved -to— 


the highest stage there is numerical prepon- 
derance of the representatives.of the lowest 
stage,’ among whom are: found’.men_ but 
little removed from the savage level, who 
make their -influence felt in a direction ‘the 
reverse of:that to which the. individuals 
belonging to the higher stages would-lead 
their community. A civilised society is 
thus: always acted upon by opposing forces 
andthe bewildering diversity, and com- 
‘plexity of sociological phenomena . render 
the determination of the direction of.the 
“resultant: force a-task of extreme difficulty... 
-It is often -as difficult to decide when a 
stage has terminated as to settle when it has 
‘commenced. ‘The momentum of the forces, 
whether: making for material, intellectual 
or moral.progress, propels a society forward. 
even after the forces have ceased to exist.’ 
The’ first stage is thus often. projected into- 
the .second! or even: into the third, and the 
second is usually- projected into: the third. 
«The above considerations hold in the. 
case of epochs as in that of stages. ‘In fact 
the stages or epochs overlap each other, and 


the dates of the commencement and of the ° 


termination: ¢ a stage or elas are neces~ 


Lire - 
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_sarily of a conjectural character and fnust 


be.taken as-altogether approximate, . espe- 

cially as the-récords whence-they are gather-’ 
ed'are often very oP scutes imperfect, and 

Uarehiable, 

-It will be inferred oon what has*been 
bard above, that the progress of man has- 
not been continuous. As the: third ‘stage 
is-characterised by harmony rather than by: 
mobility, civilizations: which: attain that 
stage™ remain ina more or less stationary 
condition during succeding epochs, and the 
younger civilizations while in the earlier 


stages of these epochs are necessarily at.a 


lower level. But the’culttire of-a particular. 
stage during any epoch is of a higher order 
and embraces a larger number of peoples’ 
than that of the same-stage in the preceding 
epoch. This must necessarily be the. case 
as the culture of -the later periods is to a. 
great extent based upon that .of the earlier, 
‘Thus the cultural- development - of the 
various stages of-the second epoch covered’ 
a larger area and,.as regards quality, -was 
superior to that of the corresponding stages 
in the first epoch, including as it did India, 
Persia, Asia Minor, Greece and- Rome, and 
embiwicing the: artistic, intellectual: and: - 
ethical’ culture of- thé Greeks-and Hindus. 
The civilization of the current epoch covers 
a.much larger area than that’ of the preced- 
ing epoch, and its artistic and intellectual 
achievements have been on a much grander 
Our ethical idéals still remain the. 
same as-“those attained during the third. 
stage of the last epoch, -In fact an earnest 
endeavour to realise them is not'as yet: 
noticeable on: the part of the- younger and: 
more vigorous civilisations of: the presént 
day.; When they actually:attain the-third 
stage; however, not only: will such an en- 
deavour be made, but it is possible, that thesé. 
ideals will be superseded-by loftier ones of 
which he can ee no clear conception now. 








THE, ACT OF: THE POLISH NATION, AND aan THE: 
ie POLISH: PILGRIMS. 


es “7 By Apam Mickiewicz. . nF Sa OS os 


. Some “‘“avelled fell inté, a trench isi 
wolves. Amiong “them were - masters, ser-' 
vant8-and a ‘guide. urate : 
- And: as soon. as- they.. found. phemesl oes 
at the bottom of. the ditch, a measured. 


k. ae 
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% at 
‘it oe their eyes ; and tedaee they nid 


ot [a word, they foresaw what was to 


upright at the bottom of the ditch, ‘the 
| nd mounted on his shoulders; the third 
on “the shoulders of ‘the second,’ and the 
guide on the shoulders of the ‘last. 

- And in mounting thus upon’ one another's 
‘shoulders, they made no distinction of 
master.and servant, but arranged themselves 
‘according to their size and the width of 
‘their shoulders. 

..° They decided that the guide should be 
. placed highest, and be the first to escape 
‘trom the ditch; for, knowing the country 
‘and- the roads he would soonest be able 

‘to find succour. 

And when the guide was out, they watch- 
" ed.lin ‘silence, ‘refreshing © themselves ‘with 
the ‘food they had in thei, wallets, and 
distributing it to -each LRrording to his 
hunger. 7 

Some feared lest the guide should leave 


th m there; but they said nothing, so as not . 
to discourage their comrades, and merely’ 
““When: he betrays us, | 


‘said to themselves : 
we'shall. have time to complain.” 

fter some tithe, the guide brought some 
men, extricated the travellers and conducted 
_ them to'thé village. 
.. Fhey Separated in silence, and whispered 
among themselves : “ The guide is only an 
- idiot; but as he has sinned ‘through ignor- 
“cance and nét evil intention, and as he 
‘himself. received a sufficient fright, let 
him depart in peace; and next time, let us 
choose a better guide.” 

And the guide thought: wy ‘have made a 
mistake’ and I neatly caused the death of 
‘these worthy men; another | time I shall 
not undertake to guide anyone.” 
~ And there reigned ‘a solemn silence 
-among these men from the moment of 
their fall to that of their escape. 

The following year other travellers fell 
into the same ditch- with another guide 


‘and thought they could extricate themselves _ 


by the same means. 

But a disciission enstied .as to who should 
remain at the bottom; for’ the masters did 
not wish to lend’a afioulder to their servants, 
and the lattér feared: that once their masters 
were saved ‘they’ would abandon them to 
their fate. ” : 


2 


one. sirens 
othe e strongest and biggest of them stood 


And all were afraid to let the guide go; 
for in punishment of his error they beat 


“and injured him; he was, therefore, forced 


to swear by his great gods that he would 


; return. : 


As soon as -he got out, he thought: 
‘‘ These are bad men, Sand they are plotting 
something against me; for they. have 
shown me very little confidence. Let us 
leave them in the ditch.” So he took the 
road to his house. 

And the travellers were dying of hunger 
fot some days, when by chance some men 
found them and pulled them out of the 
ditch. 

Hardly had 


they been sét freéy when 


‘some wished to go their own way, and 


others wished to look for- and punish the 
faithless guide. So they quarrelled and 
separated. ; 

The more hot-headed went along cursing 
and threatening their guide, and it happen- 
ed that no one wished to serve them as - 
guide, despite ‘their entreaties and théir 
money. | 
' And the faithless guide swore and ‘cried 


-that he was not guilty, that these. men had 


gone astray by their own fault; and ‘to 
show his knowledge of the country and the 
roads, he undertook to become, a’ guide to 
some other travellers. And.thanks to him 
the same. thing. happened to them as to the 
first. - 

And from the moment of their fall to 
that of their deliverance, there was- a con- 
tinual dispute. 

You are in your pilgrimage in a land of 
unbelievers as were the people of God in 
the desert. 

Duting your pligrimiage, refrain oan 
complaining, murmuring or doubting ; 3 for 
these are sins. 

You know -that when the people of God 

returned to the land of their forefathers, to 
the Holy Land, they were on a pilgrimage 
in the desert. And among the people of 
God there were many pilgrims who sighed 
for Egypt and-said: “Let us return to the 
larid of bondage;: there we shall-be cap- 
tives, Lut we shall have onions and’ meat.’ 

And Scripture teaches us that the Lord in 
His wrath lengthened the pilgrimage of the 


*nation until all those who had -hankered 


after Egypt were dead; for-not one of them 
desérved to see the Holy: Eand. 
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You. know that there were others among 

the people of God who did not believe in 
their prophets and who said: “And how 
can we reconquer the land of our fathers, 
when we have against us powerful Kings, 
and peoples who seem to be like a race of 
giants?” 
- And Scripture adds that. the Lord, wroth 
with this want of faith, prolonged afresh the 
pilgrimage of the nation until all those who 
had doubted died in the desert ; for not one 
of them deserved to see the Holy Land. 

And not only those who had murmured 


aloud and lost faith, but those also who had 


murmured and doubted i in their hearts, died 
in the desert; for God reads in- our hearts 
as in a book that is open. to him though 
sealed to others. 


Therefore must you guard yourselves 


against the-sin of murmuring and doubting, 


so as not to prolong the days of your pilgri- 
mage. 

And just as in the camp of the chosen 
people there were diseased men tainted with 
leprosy and scab, so also among you are to 
be found the diseased and the ‘scrofulous, 
that is to say, wicked and unworthy Poles. 
Flee from them, for their disease is more 
contagious than leprosy. 

In truth, I say unto you, a soldier who 
fights without having faith in the justice of 


his cause, is nothing more than a wild ° 


beast, and the general who leads him to the 


; combat without this faith is no more than 


a brigand. 

The diseased man fights on the field of 
battle and slays two of his enemies, and 
when he returns to his tent he corrupts the 
hearts of the soldiers and slays the souls of 
ten of his own men. 

He resembles a man who goes to Church 
and kneels down in prayer, and who on 
returning to his house, mocks God and 
Faith in the presence of his children. 

Let him not excuse himself by saying :— 
“ Conduct or action is one thing; thought 
or word is another;” for one may sin against 
the Motherland as grievously in word as 
in thought, and not one of those sins shall 
escape punishment. 

Such are the precautions to be taken 
during the Polish pilgrimage against dis- 
eased, men. 

Just as Christ and His law appeared in 
the midst of the’ Jews and their capital ; so 


from France the duchy’ of Alsace.” 
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also will your new law bring its rule of devo- 
tion and love into the’capitals even of the . 
liberals of Europe. 

For England and.France are like Israel 
and Juda. If, therefore, you hear the 
liberals disputing over one or two chambers, 
for a hereditary or an elective chamber, 
if you hear them argue about the mode of 
election, about the civil Hst, about the 
freedom of the press,—do not be enamoured 
of their wisdom, for their wisdom i is that of 
the ancient law. 

It is the Pharisees and the Saducees: that. 
dispute over the ‘pure and thei impure, and: 
who do not understand what it is to ldve 
the truth and to die for the truth. 

‘And when they hear you, children of the. 
North, talking of God and of Liberty, they. 
inveigh against you, they exclaim as the 
doctors did against the Infant Jesus: “ And 


whence has he acquired so much wisdom, | 


this son of a carpenter? -And could a pro- 
phet be born in Nazareth? And dares, he 
to teach us who are old doctors ?” ° 

And when they speak of the war-you 
have undertaken for the safety~ of: the 
nations, they do not deny that you have 
acted well. But they say that. it was ill- 
timed ; just as the doctors - reproached 
Christ with having dared to heal on Sab- 
bath day and cried out : “Is.it pextiissible 
to,heal on Sabbath day ? Is it permissible 
to make war against - the Russians suring 
a European peace ?” © 

And if they.give alms to the wilows and 


the orphans of Liberty, to the widows and ° 
the orphans of Spain, of Portugal, of Italy 


_and of Poland, they do so with great noise 


in their assemblies, as did the Pharisees. . 
And if they give to their country, they . 
discuss how much, according to the law or 
the constitution, they ought to give. ; 
Your law, however, i is different ; for you 
say: “All that is ours belongs to the 
Motherland ; all that -belongs- to our 
Motherland belongs to all free peoples.” 


The English who love liberty according 
to the ancient law say: “Let us take back 
the Ocean from France, as Israel took’ back 
the cities from Juda.” And the French of 
the ancient law say : : “Let us take back 
the Rhenish provinces ‘from the Germans.” 
And the Germans say: “Let us take back 
And 
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others speak. similarly. “Therefore do I s&y 
unto you that they are fools.- 

For: ports, seas and continents are ‘the 
inheritance of free peoples. Does the Pole 
quarrel with the Lithuanian for the banks 
of the Niemen, for Grodno and Bialystok ? 
So also I say unto you that the Frenchman, 
the German and the Russian ought to be 
as the Lithuanian and the Pole. 

—One day a savage took possession of an 
abandoned house with his wife and child- 
ren, And, counting the windows, he said 
‘“‘My wife shall look out of this window, my 
son out of this one, and I out of this.” So 
they Icoked out of their respective windows 
and whenever they left them they stopped 
them up, so that. the light belonging to one 
should not be made use of by another. 

‘And the rest of the family had no windows. 

‘ And the savage said: “I alone shall 
have the right to warm myself at my stove 
(there was only one stove) ; let the others 
make stoves for themselves.”. And thén he 
said: “Let us ‘open a separate door for 
each one in each house.” So they left the 
house and often fought: among - themselves 
for light, for heat arid for different portions 
of the dwelling. 

“This is how the nations of Europe be- 
have—they envy each other the commerce 
in books and the commerce in wines and 
the ‘commerce in cotton, forgetting that 
Science and riches belong to the same house, 
to the association of free peoples. . 

: XIX 
‘Some of you discuss about aristocracy 


and democracy and other points of. the’ 
ancient law. These brethren are mistaken, 


like the early Christians who disserted 
on. circumcision and on ablution of 
hands. 

For the peoples shall not t be saved by the 


ancient law, but by the merits of the. 


martyred people; and they will be baptised 
in the name of God and of 
and he who receives this baptism is your 
brother. 

Be perfect like the 
peoples will take your word; 
which you shall -establish will have the 
force of law not only for yout own but for 
all free peoples. 

Do not argue too much about the form of 
Government to be given to Poland. 


Apostles, and the 


Liberty, - 


and: that. 


It is- 


‘but who had never cultivated fields. 
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not those who talk the most that will make 
the best laws, but those who love the most 
and have the greatest devotion. 

— Certain orphans were looking for a 
guardian to administer their estates and 
take charge of their. education. They cast 
their eyes on a neighbour who was a good 
administrator, but an avaricious man who 
had accumulated immense sums of money 
and who passed generally for an industrious 
but unruly man. The orphans said: “We 
shall have nothing to do with him, for he 
will grow rich at our expense.” 

They cast their eyes on another neighbour 
who had written a book on agriculture, 
They 
said therefore: “We shall not have him, 
for he will try experiments in agronomy at 
our expense.” But they heard of a, third 
man who had once enjoyed a large fortune 
but who had lost it in the protection of the 
widow and the orphan. So they said: “ Let 
us take him.” , 

The form of the Government to be is like 
the form of a speech delivered by an 
orator. 

An industrious man in going to. the 
National Council reflects over what he 
ought to put in the exordium of his speech, 
what in the middlle, and what in the 
peroration, for it was thus he was told to 
do’at school. But ashe only faintly feels 
the national’-cause, his speech will be 
arranged with skill but will be empty; and 
will pass without leaving any memory. 

And the man of devotion on going to 

the National Council, with his heart full 
of love for his Motherland, and imbued 
with the truth of what he has to say, speaks 
without thinking of the arrangement of his 
phrases, but his speech will be well-ordered, 
and the stenographers will capture it in its 
flight so as to serve-as a model for’ others ; 
and the orator himself will be astonished 
at having spoken so wisely. 
_It is thus that legislators of fervent 
patriotism will establish in the country an 
order . conformable to. its needs; and the 
country will be wisely constituted, and its 
neighbours will copy its constitution and 
imitate it. 

The republic that you are to-found resem- 
bles a forest sown by. a planter. ' : 

If the planter sows good seed upon good 
ground, he can be suré that the trees will 
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grow of themselves without his needing to. 


think. as, to their form, and without his 
fearing lest needles should grow on-the. oaks 
or leaves on the. pines. 

Sow, therefore, love of the Motherland 
and the spirit of devotion, and be assured 
that of. these will be born a repute great 
and beautiful. 

XX 


— A widowed woman had fallen into. a 


‘trance, and her son éalled in some medical 
men. 

All the medical‘men said: « Choose from 
among us.only one to attend her.” 

One of them said: 
the. method of Brown.” 
replied: “It is a bad system, that.. It is 
better that.she should’ remain in a trarice 
and that she should die, than .be treated 
after Brown.” 

Another said : -“T shall treat hee after 
Hahnemann.” The others replied :- * That 
is a bad method; let her die rather than be 
treated by homeopathy. ” , 


Then the widow’s son said: “ Treat her 


by what method you please,. provided that 


you cure her.’ 

agree. 
one another. 

It -was then that the son exclaimed in 
despair: ‘““O my mother!” And the widow 
_was roused by this cry and was restored to 
-health. And the doctors wére driven away. 

Some of zyou say: “It is better that 
Poland should ‘remain. in subjection than 


‘But the doctors could not 


that she should revive through an aristo- - 


cracy.” And others say: “It is better that 


she should remain buried. in slavery than . 


that she should revive through democracy.” 
-Others again say; “It is better that she 
should remain as she is than that she should 
have such and such frontiers.” All these 


are only’ quacks, and not sons, and they do. 


not love their mother, their country. 

Verily I say unto you: “Do not enquire 
what. shall be the form of Government in 
Poland ; suffice it to know that it will be 
better than any that can be imagined by 
you. Do not trouble yourself about her 


frontiers, for they will be greater than they 


have ever been. 
“And each.one of you has within his soul 
- the seed of the furure laws and the measure 
of the future froniers ; 


“T shall treat her after. 
But the others’ 


" queen $aid:: 


“rather than fight for. this.woman, - 


‘frontiers unprotected ; 
They did not wish to give in to’ 


_a city, bless it by saying: 
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“The moré you improve and enlarge ponte 
own souls, the more will you correct cyour::; 
laws and enlarge your frontiers.” 


XXL: 


-—There was in former timesa queen,-who. ; 
called a simple soldier to the command - of - 
her armies, and who said: “Gain.victories | 


-over all my enemies and I shall give-you ; 


half of my Ringdomy and I shall:be fone 
bride. ” 

This ‘soldier "entered on- ahe campaign , 
followed by the armies’ which he command-. . 
ed in the name of the queen, and day. one 
day-he defeated his enemies and Recame:: 
renowned and powerful. 


So he said to.the queen: “It is now-time,: © 
my. sovereign, that I should wed you, -and>- 
that we should reign in peace.’”? And thes? 
“Tt is not -yet, time, - for you 
have not conquered all my enemies. ” ee 

So the commander became -angry and. 
said: “Now I am.growing old ‘and -rich ; 

E shall 
retire to my estates and take’ rest.” “He 
‘therefore withdrew to his lands and left the 
-and the enemy re- ~ 
paired its losses and came right up-to his 
lands, ravaging.the country. 


Then the general roused himself, and” 


showing himself to the people, exclaimed :- — 


“To arms! follow me-to defend my pro-- 
perty, as you followed ime formerly when * 
we won great victories. : 


But the men said: “And who-pray are 1s 


you, foolish man, that we should follow yeu : 


to defend. your property? Formerly’ , 


_ obeyed you, for you summoned ‘itis in- the” i 
name of the queen, but you are now no’ 


longer her general, you are’ no more. than’ ; 
an ordinary man like us.” And they sent” , 
him away... 


For the queen had already shouen roe " 


simple soldier, and this man became. 
general, and was obeyed and gained the 
victory. 


This queen is Piperty.3 this soldier, j is 


- France. aes 


XXII. bo ne hte 
When during your pilgrimage you enter. 
“‘ May. our liberty... 
be with you!” If the inhabitants receive: 
you.and listen ‘to’ you, they. will, be free; 


if they despise you and do not listen to you: 
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and banish-you, your benediction will: re- 


‘turn upon, you. 

In leaving an ungodly city and country, 
enslaved or independent, shake the dust .off 
your sandals. I say to you truly that 
Toulon, Nantes and Lyons were better treat- 
edin the days of the Convention than such 
a city will’ be in the days of the European 
Confederation. ° 


For when Liberty shall come to take her 


seat in thé capital of the world, she will 
judge the nations. 
And she will say to one nation :—“ I was 


assailed by brigands and I asked thee for 


somé iron-for my defence, and a handful of 
powder, O nation! and thou gavest me an 
‘article in a gazette.’ And the nation will 
reply ; “ When, indeed, O Liberty! did you 
call me?” And Liberty will answer: “I 
called thee: through the mouth of these pil- 
grims and thou heardest me not! Go then 
into.slavery where there will be the whist- 


ling of the knout and the grinding of. 


ukases, ” 

And Liberty will say to another nation : 
“I suffered poverty and affliction, and I 
asked. of thee, .O nation! some bread and 
the protection of thy laws, and thou didst 
‘merely throw me some ordinances.” - And 
the nation will reply: 
didst thou come to seek me?”- And. Liber- 
.ty _will dnswer :—‘“‘I came under the cloaks 
of these pilgrims, and thou drovest me 
away. Go then into slavery where there 
will be the whistling of the knout and the 
‘gtinding of ukases. ’ 

Verily ,I say unto you, your pilgrimage 

will become a stumbling- block to the 
powers, 
_ The powers “have rejected the stone you 
‘offer for the edifice of the’ peoples, but the 
stone will. become the corner-stone and key 
of the edifice to come. And he on whom 
it shall fall shall be crushed, and he who 
shall come up against it shall fall and never 
rise again: 
XXIII. ; 

.Governors of France and doctors of 
-France, you who speak of liberty and serve 
despotism, you will be cast between the 
‘despotism of the foreigner and your own 
people;-like a bar‘of cold iron between the 
anvil and the hammer. 

And -you will ‘be beaten, and wourdress 
-will fly eut.in sparks to the frontiers of the 


And the hammer will say: 


“ When, O Liberty, . 
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world; and the peoples will say-to them- 
selves: “To be sure, there must be a great 
hammering there as in an infernal forge.” 

. And you will cry to the hammer, to your 
own people: “People, pardon and cease 
to strike, for we have spoken of liberty.” 
“Thou hast 
spoken in one way and acted in another.” 
And it will fall again upon the bar with a 
new force. 

' And you-will cry to the foreign despotism 
as to an inexorable.anvil: ‘ O despotism’! 
we- have served thee, relent and become 
hollow so that we-may hide ourselves from 
the hammer.” And the despotism will say: 
“Thou hast acted in one way and ‘spoken 
in another.” And it. will present to you 


‘its hard and icy surface, and the bar will 


be. beaten and flattened out, and no .one 
will recognize it. 


XXIV. 


Such are the acts of the Polish nation 
and of the Polish pilgrims; not imaginary, 
but culled from the histories of Poland, and 
from the writings, the traditions and the 
teachings of Poles who were pious and 
devoted to their country; martyrs, confes- 
sors, and -pilgrims;.and here and there 
certain things by the grace of God. 

Read them again and again, brothers-in- 
arms and believers, and: let your leaders— 


‘those among you whom you call lieutenants 


or sergeants—enlighten — you and aa 
them. to you. 

For your leaders are like fathers of very . 
large families, occupied at the same time 
with their children, their: homes and their 
business. 

. But the lieutenants are like the guides 
and nurses of their young brothers-in-arms, 
and ‘are ever at their side to watch over 
them. 


Tue Prayer or THE PiicRiM. 


‘All-powerful Lord our God! The children 
of a warrior-nation lift their hands to thee 
from every quarter of the world. They 
cry to thee from the depths of the mines 
of Siberia, fromi the snows of Kamtschatka, 
from the steppes of Algeria, and from 
France, a foreign land. But in their own 


‘Motherland which has remained faithful unto 


thee, they may not cry to thee ! Ouraged men, 
our women and our children can only. pray 
to thee in secret, with their thoughts and 
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with their tears! God of Jagellon! God 
of Sobieski! God of Koscinszko! have 
pity on our Motherland, have pity on us. 
Grant unto our families to pray to Thee in 
the churches of our towns and our hamlets, 
and grant unto our children to pray upon 
our graves. But let thy will, not ours, be 
done in heaven as on earth, Amen. 


Tue Litany or THE PiLGrim. 

Kyrie eleison, Christe eleison. Our 
Father who didst save the chosen people 
from their captivity in Egypt and’ who 
broughtest them back to the Holy Land, 

TAKE US BACK To ouR CounTRY. 


Son of God, Saviour of the world, who 
hast suffered mattyrdom and the cross, me 
hast risen again and who reignest - 
celestial glory, 

RAISE AGAIN oUR CouNTRY. 
. Virgin Mary, whom our fathers called 
queen of Poland and of Lithuania, 
Save PoLaNnp anv LITHUANIA. 
Saint Stanislas, patron of Poland, 
PRay FOR US. 
Saint Kasimir, patron of Lithuania, 
Pray FOR us. 


Saint Josaphat, patron of Russian Poland, 


PRAY FOR US. 


All. the saints and martyrs of our re- 
. public, 


Pray FoR US. 


From slavery to the Muscovite, 
Austrian and the Prussian, 


the 


‘THE INDUSTRIAL POLICY OF ENGLAND 


se 1 
.Its WEAKNESS AND ITS NEED. 


AN it be said that the English nation 

is satisfied with-its industrial. policy ? 

Or can it be:said-that it ought to be? 

These are simple questions; but root ques- 
tions usually are simple. To reconnoitre 
round a pubjects turn it this way and that 


O Lorp; DELIVER US. 


By the martyrdom of the thirty thousand 
warriors of Bar, who died for Faith and 
Liberty, 


O Lorp, DELIVER US. 


y the martyrdom of twenty thousand 
sake Bitoni of Praga, massacred for Faith 
and Liberty, 


O Lorp, DELIVER US. 


By the martyrdom of the young Lithu- 
anians killed under the baton, who died 
in the mines or in.exile, 


O Lorpb, DELIVER US, 


By the martyrdom of the inhabitants ‘of 
Oszmiana,* butchered in their homes and 
their churches, 


O Lorn, DELIVER US. 


By the martyrdom of the soldiers massa-- 
cred at Fischant by the Prussians, 


O Lorpb, DELIVER US. 


By the martyrdom of the soldiers killed 
by the strokes of the knout in Constade by 
the Muscovites, = 


O Lorp, DELIVER US. 


By the wounds, the tears and the 
sufferings of all the Polish prisoners; exiles 
and pilgrims, 

O Lorp, DELIVER Us. 

‘Grant us a tomb for our bones i in our 


native land, 


WE pRAyY- THEE O Lorp. 
; The End. 


* 17th April, 1831. 
+ 1832. - 





and ask a thousand questions about it, as 
is done on Commissions and by a certain. 
type of publicist, is often a sign of insincer- 
ity, even of levity, a proof that the day of 
reform is as yet afar off. But to ask one 
simple, direct and fundamental question 
about a thing is an indication that some- 
body has begun to be serious. One of the 
most significant facts of the present time is 


THE INDUSTRIAL POLICY OF ENGLAND: 


the tendency for all questions relating to 
labour and industry to merge into one 
simple, primary and ultimate question, viz. : 
Is industrial individualism any longer 
defensible? . 

As regards the questions with which the 
present article opened J think there can be 
no ‘dénying that in each case the answer is 
in the negative. The active and widespread 
sympathy shown towards the railway work- 
ers and the miners in their recent efforts to 
improve their condition, together with the 
almost universal acquiescence of the nation 
‘in the active part taken by the Government 
in recent industrial crises, make any other 
donclusion impossible. But it is possible to 
go even further and to say that, on the 
whole, the English people are ‘coming to 
believe that our industrial policy is decided- 
_ly iniquitous, inhuman and unjust, and is 
in urgent need of some sort of drastic re- 
form either from within or withott. The 
general feeling is that if industrial indivi- 
dualism is to survive its policy must be 
seriously modified, even checked and con- 
trolled by the instrument of legislation. 
Such being the case, and frankly acknow- 
ledging that our industrial policy is. at 
fault, iniquitous and unjust, how comes it 
that policy: continues from year to year 

























this question we fear there is.*but one 
answer, viz., that those-who are _ responsible 
for its ‘perpetuation have degenerated into 
rank materialists, and have either lost the 
power ‘to appreciate spiritual values or are 
too content with their position to consider 
the position and claims of others. The fact 
is our industrial leaders do not think, and 
they do not think for the very reasun-that 
the fever of commerce, of profit-making, has 
literally consumed their minds, burnt up 
their spirits. For the most part they are 
ncapable of enthusiasm for anything spiri- 
ual; and because they are materialists 
hey are afraid to think lest reason should 
all upon them to make a sacrifice. Thus 
ye are confronted with this important situa- 
ion: that while, owing to foolish -and 
uicidal (persistency in an inhuman and un- 
ust industrial system, our, nation is 
pproaching nearer and nearer toa crisis, 
robably .to revolution, the men who have 
t in their power by a wise modification of 
revailing methods, the introduction into 







without being in some way modified? To © 
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business of new principles and motives, etc., 
to establish an industrial system in keeping 


- with the grander social idealism that is cer- 


tainly coming into being, to avert such a 
crisis, and. thus to open up new possibilities 
of personal and social development, are just 
the men who will not, or dare not, face the 
issues, Search for the causes of the mighty 
upheavals which are threatening modern 
society. It is because of this fear, this la- 
mentable neglect of a plain and paramount 
duty, that the Government is finding itself 
compelled, asthe only means of averting a 
social revolution, repeatedly to interfere in 
trade disputes, and even to legislate, con- 
fessedly in the interests of the workers. 
That one of two things, revolution: or 
socialism, the former involving disorder, 
confiscation, the letting loose of the wild 
beast passions, the terrible passion for self- 
aggrandisement, etc., the latter involving a 
system of rigorous State control, the rule of 
an official- class, and thus a- tremendous 
sacrifice of personal liberty, is bound to re- 
sult from the unreasonable, stiff-necked poli- 
cy of our present. industrial leaders, these 
latter seem not to understand.. Why they 
do not understand, in view of the strong 
feeling against their attitude and policy 
which is everywhere to be encountered, 
can only be explained by the fact of 
materialism, of spiritual decay as the out- 
come of two or three generations of persist- 
ent searching after wealth, position, luxury 
and power. Without doubt, as is proved 
by happenings in almost every: department 
of our life, not least by the unrest-that is so 
obvious in our religious life, a new and 
grander social idealism is being developed ; 
but the great pity and calamity is that the 
men. who possess the wealth and control the 
industrial policy of our country are the only 
men who are outside this social and spiri- 
tual movement. . But be that as it may, this 
one.fact we must recognise, viz., that unless 
our industrial policy is.seriously and radi- 
cally reformed from within, by the men 
who control it, drastic changes will have to 
be effected from without, that is, ifa social 
upheaval is to be avoided. The question 


‘of, the reasonable distribution of wealth, of 


the rights of labour in regard to the fruits 
of industry, is the fundamental problem of 
this age, and the sooner this fact is realized 
by the captains of our industry the better it 
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“will be for the future well- being “of oiir® 


nation. 
It is generally apehevad. and very alten 
taught, especially by the learned, ‘that'-a 


revolution must of necessity ‘have a subtler 


and mysterious cause. But a greater fallacy 
could scarcely be imagined.’ -As'a matter 
of fact, the issues of a revolution are always 
simple and apparent. 


Western civilization. 
or seven years there has scarcely been -a 
moment when -in the Jandscape of the na- 


tions the lurid spectacle of revolution has 


not been’-exposed to view. Not only in 


the West, among modern nations; but in the 
East, among ancient nations revolution has - 


been rife ; ; and in every instance the real'as 
well as the avowed cause has been a desire 
for liberty, for increased opportunity. of self- 
expression. New visions ‘of life : 
dawned upon the modern world, and'every- 
where men and women are yearning for the 
liberty to live in accordance with that 
. vision. It was the-same with the’ French 
nation at the-time of the great ‘Revolution. 


The cause of that Revolution, in spite ‘of the, 


numberless disquisitions of cultured ‘histori- 
ans and ‘philosophers, was the simplest of 


all causes—the demand of ‘the people “for 


justice and liberty. It would appear to be 
natural to men trained in metaphysical 
reasoning to. assume that extraordinary 
events must ‘have hidden and mysterious 


sopher could by any possibility discover 
them. 'But'the precise opposite is the truth. 
A small quarrel may have, and indeed often 
has a subtle, almost unascertainable cause ; 
but a big quarrel, such asa revolution, for 
instance, never has, It might require a 
specialist, a Man of Affairs to explain a 
political squabble or to account for, a 
Parliamentary Dissolution; but the cause 
of a revolution’ would be known by the 
humblest peasant in the land. In fact we 
might almost lay it down as a general law 
of human association, that in cases of dis- 
pute, the bigger the quarrel the more funda= 
mental and -apparent: will’ be the -cause. 
And what. is fundamental is. almost always 


simple, clear and’ anmistakaple nat is, to 


an unsophisticated mind. 
Few blunders could. be more dicaatious 
than ‘that which learned men make when 


When Europe begins ' 
to realize this there will be some hope for~ 
During the past six - 


have: 


think» 
causes—causes sd‘subtle that ‘only’ a philo-”’ 


j movement ; 
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they try to account for grent i issues: by secret. 
and subtlé causes. ‘ It was such: an ‘error’ 
which made possible the French Revolu-, 
tion; it is precisély. the same error which 
we. in. England are making to-day.’ In‘the’ 
story of the French Revolution theré ‘aie. 
many chapters of tragedy, but it may réa>' 
sonably. be doubted if any one of them‘‘can. 
compare with that which describes the utter 
inability of the-so-called rulers of France, 
thé noblesse, etc., in the year immediately 
preceding the out-break of revolution, to 
understand the French people; to take 
them seriously ; ‘to’ ‘walize the significance 
of grim, terrible, but apparent facts, If 
ever the French people: were truly national, 
possessed of one clear’ thought, swayed by a 
single powerful feeling, it was during those 
momentous years; yet’ througtiout ‘all that- 


time absolutely nothing was’ done;-. the 
whole reform movement being grossly. 
misunderstood and ignored, even ‘treated 


with levity, by the very men who-alone had 
it ia their power to effect reform. In’ other 
words, the rulers of France, the men who 
held the reins of Government, possessed the 
great bulk of that riation’s wealth, were the 


only men who did not understand «- ‘the. 
French nation. .And because the mien who’ 
_did. understand — ‘France, » the’ journalists, 


publicists” and agitators, were powerless to- 
effect any real reform, the crisis came. 
Without making the analogy too ‘close, I 
that the relationships ~ existing 
between the capitalist and working classes 
of this country to-day are not greatly tin- 
like those whick existed betwéen’ the no- 
blesse and the bourgeoise . of France at the. 
time of the Revolution. - It is true that the 
Middle and ‘Upper classes of our séciety, 
contain many members who are strongly in 
fabour of social reform; but so did the ar- 
istocratic classes of France; but the fact. 
nevertheless remains that these classes, as a. 
whole, do not understand, not to ‘say 
sympathise. with, the modern social-reform 
‘the current agitation-for a sa- 
ner’ and humaner ‘industrial policy; the 
changes in thought and ideas, -in ‘the 
géneral.conception of and attitude towards 
life that are everywhere taking place. 
‘Now in regard ‘to the prevailing social 
unrest, the first thing I should aS 2 say is 
that it is essentially national. If is not 
national then nothing ever was or can -be, 
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There ‘ts not a-hamlet in the land that does 
not feel it; not.a Limited -Liability Com- 
pany that does not- fear it; not a church 
that is not.affected by it. It.is occupying the 
mind and directing the energy of the great 
majority of the publicists, journalists, 
economists, preachers and reformers ‘of ‘our 
time. Every newspaper and journal, and 
every corference,’ political; religious ‘or in- 


dustrial, discusses it. -Learned men explain. 


‘it, and upon it the righteous pour their 
contempt: fit had not been national the 
recent Railway and Coal strikes would not 
have been possible.. “The unanimity of feel- 
ing and-of action among men working in 
different parts‘of the country and under 
widely contrasted conditions, and : manifest- 
ed, moreover, in face of poverty and the 
threat of persecution, is -in itself an abun- 
dant proof that the existing social unrest is 

widespread, national. aya) 

-Another cardinal fact ‘concerning ‘this 
social unrest is that it is of steady. growth. 
There is nothing spasmodic or of the: hot- 
house nature about it. For twenty yéars or 
more it has. béen growing, and growing at-a 
steady though accelerated rate. And it is 
still spreading, still deepening. That this 
is-s6 we need only. consider’ the .progress of 
the Socialist movement during recent.years. 
Ten'years.ago the ‘Socialist was descredited,. 
was anatheima’in :most ‘respectable .. circles; 
while Socialists were.eVerywhere ridiculed. 
But ‘so-completely has the: general feeling 
and: social outlook changed, that the’ ré- 
former to-day who is not a Socialist stands 

-in ‘danger -of being’ taken for a fossil.: The 
belief in Socialism is spreading in England 
to-day’ as quickly as the belief in: Equality 
spread in France in the decade- preceding 
thé Revolution and for similar reasons.-. 

_. Considering, then, that the existing social 


unrest is essentially national, is .of steady’ 


growth, .and ‘still continues to spread, is it 
not folly to disregard it,.to look upon it as 
a'temporary ebullition without a reasonable 
cause ? - To refuse to take the present situa- 
tion seriously is'to evince a total incapacity 
to see a clear issue, to ‘respond toa ‘grave 
moral and spiritual appeal. Whether the 
people are. reasonable or - unreasonable ‘in 
‘their attitude, right-or wrong sin. their de- 
mands, they .believe desperately .in. - their 
cause, are intensely’ dissatisfied. «vith: exist- 
ing social ‘conditions, and: are bent on giv- 
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ing effect to drastic changes of one sort ‘or 
another, Weare probably nearer to a re- 
volution than most people imagine; and a- 
revolution with a feeling such as now exists 
in this country would be a terrible affair. 
On two occasions during the last twelve 
months we have been withinan ace of re- 
volution, and only a wise intervention on 
the part of the Government has saved our 
nation from such a calamity. Indeed, so 
far from it being the case that the Liberal 
Government by its social legislation has 
produced or fostered a spirit of discontent 
and ‘revolution, 1t would be nearer the truth 
to say that but for such legislation,.etc., we 
should ere this: have been in the throes of a 
terrible civil. war. And it is a question de-. 
manding serious consideration whether the 
return of a reactionary Government to 
power at the present time would not be the 
most disastrous event that could happen in 
England..:. Yet, and this fact we must not 
lose sight-of, the staggering truth is that in 
spite of much social legislation, of Govern- 
ment intervention in the case of the Rail- 
way and Coal strikés, not to mention minor 
disturbances, very little has really been done 
to #mprove the social condition of the work- 
ers ;: to remove. the. gross injustice which is 
everywhere so dreadfully apparent. In. fact, 
exceptathat it:has.postponed thé crisis, given 
the: Gapitalists of ‘this country a little more 
time: in-which to come‘to ‘their’ senses, and 
thus, by the introduction of a more humane 
and national industrial policy, to‘save the 
situation, Government intervention has 


achieved scarcely anything. 


One thing the. majority of our political 
leaders, as: well as of our Middle and Upper 
classes generally; have yet to learn is that 
we. are living in an age when democracy 
has indeed become something of a reality; - 
when :the common run of men are becom- 
ing truly-enlightened, fully cognisant of the 
why and wherefore of things—of the source 
of wealth and the -cause of social injustice; 
the meaning of. life; the laws and condi- 
tions.of the highest human well-being; the 
inalienable spiritual rights of every human 
being. - During the-past ten or: twenty years 
the working. men of this country have come 
to grasp: several fundamental-facts. ‘They 
know, ‘for instance, that ‘prevailing social 
conditions: are absolutely and. grossly: un- 
just ; that: commercial: methods are inhu- 
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man and iniquitous; that the life they have 
been wont to live is not the life man ought 
to'live.- They also. know that wealth and 
leisure are necessary to the true enjoyment 


of life; and realize that life, this earthly life, ; 


that is, the life of every human being, can, 
and ought to be enjoyable. We need not 


wonder therefore that working men have- 


come to believe that the wealth necessary 


for the full'and complete enjoyment of life is- 


actually earned by them, is theirs by right, 
by reason of the deepest spiritual necessity, 


‘and is literally and wrongfully witheld from - 
them by reason of-an artificial and immoral: 


commercial ‘system, and often ruthlessly 
squandered .by an undeserving few on the 
follies of a superficial existence. 


Thus, looked at intelligently, the sotat 


unrest of our time is not the product of 
clandestine reforming’ societies, .nor’of the 
hoarse shoutings of a few political tub- 
thumpers; neither is it the outcome of a 
desire to establish mere economic equlity, 
or to possess the wealth which the idle 
squander. Rather is it, as [have so often 


insisted, an indication of a profound ‘spiri-" 


tual awakening, asign that the people are 


longing fora deeper social and’ spiritual: 
existence, for the fuller life of art and of: 


social communion: But because this élaim 


on the part of the people for the opportunity: 
’ to'live spiritually i is meeting with severe op-! 


position, if mav be said’ that the prevailing 


social unrest.is the protest of an-enlightened: 


community "against the evils of a barbaric 
industrial policy.* In: spite of. materialism 
and of a strong: tendency to strain after 
pleasure, there 1s abundant evidence that a 
new social idealism is developing in’our 
midst, 
vital, spiritual and ‘many- -sided existence 
-is manifesting itself. It is true that the 
people. at large seem to be indifferent to 
_feligion; but there is some reason to be- 
lieve that this indifference is only manifested 
towards Church religion, with its.played- 
out Nineteenth Century dogmatism and its 
narrow conception of spiritual life, and that 
it will disappear so soon as satisfaction has 
been got for other and more: urgent’ de- 
mands. For the time being the working 
men of this country are engrossed in an 
‘effort to secure the means to live the larger. 
life; and they .aré neglecting religion and 
standing aloof from the Church because 


and. that a deep longing for a more: 
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they have, unhappily, a- too-well: founded. 
suspicion that that institution, on the whole; 
is. not in sympathy either with their: 
objects or demands. . But the plitin fact’ is, 
‘and recognise it we sooner or later must, 
the root:cause of the prevailing: industrial’ 
discontent and social unrest is a desire to 
live a more ideal life; a feeling.on the, part. 
‘of working men ‘that: they are being con- 
verted little- by little into machines, into: 
tools in the hands of a -few. heartless: 
‘materialists; Working men have of late’ 
ears been reading widely and thinking - 
deeply, and have..had a. Vision of a ‘more’ 
ideal and spiritual life. ° Against this: grow- | 


‘ing idealism the sordidness of modern com- 


mercialism stands out in weird contrast; 
and the fact the contrast is beginning to -be 


“recognised is the surest sign of the approach’ 


of war. A conflict is inevitable; and when,’ 
freedom is at stake, and the issue’of war’ is 
whether ‘the lust. for power on the part of. 
the few, or the desire for the Ii tberty. and 
opportunity whereby to live the ‘fuller spiri-, 
tual life which all the greatest art reveals, 
on the part of the many, shall conquer, 
there can be..no disputing on: which aide. 
victory will ultimately lay. .- ~— 
Confronted, therefore, with these impor- 
tant facts: the: imminence’ :of ‘revolution ; ; 
ithe undoubted existence of social injustice ; 
the widespread recognition by wafking:men 
that such injustice isartificially caused, and 
is-not inevitable ;-the growing intelligence 
of . the- working classes and. their’ ‘dwakening: 
to the deeper facts, -realities and.-possibili-. 
ties of life; the gradual development ofa 
new social idealism, .it is’ impossible. to 
avoid the :conclusion that something ought. 
to be done—something substantial and far-’ 
reaching—and that immediately, - by. the 
men who control our industrial policy. 2 For 
who are. more likely to do what is necessary” 
to be'done than the captains of our industry, 
the men- who possess the means’ and the 
power to do all that is needed? And: cér-: 
tainly something will erelong have to be 
done -if Socialism or civil war is .to. be. 
avoided. The. attitude of English capital-. 
ists towards the industrial problem during. 
the next few years will determine the course 
of events, our, social and industrial policy; 
for generations to come. If the. opportunity. 
be seized and a sane policy be pursued. the 
situation. may be saved ;.butif it be- allows 
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éd-.. to slip; disaster of one sort or another ; 
will be ‘sure -to, fellow. 


the-‘situation | is in their control; but. let 


them longer cease to act or to ignore the, 


cry, for:-justice, and power will be taken. 
out of their hands for ever. Because indus- 
trial indvidualism has been allowed to 
develop unrestrained, unchecked by. religion 
.or, by common-sense morality,-it has be- 
come the instrument of a deep-seated and 
deyitalizing materialism, and. thus the 
cause of the: conditions against which the 
‘nation is now revelling. This fact cannot 
be too well pondered, as without doubt the. 
future welfare of our country depends upon 
the. willingness of ovr capitalists to modify 
and humanize théir industrial: policy, and 
thus. to lessen and mitigate.the evils their 
‘own. selfishnéss and shortsightedness have 
produced. . 

_The way.we are at present ‘going, indus- 


trially speaking, is undoubtédly: ‘the ‘way of- 


madness, materialism, is our only” guide, 
physical forcé our only-‘rule. It -would 
appear that morality and industry had. 
irrevocably parted asunder. The concep- 
tion that evil, including commercial evil, 
has a personal ‘cause and must, in’ ‘the last 
resort, be overcome by some sort of personal 
salvation, a process of moral and spiritual 


elevation, is one that the present generation ; 
What . 


seems.wholly to have lost sight of. - 
in. a. healthy age would -be. regarded as 
moral and: personal questions are in these 
days of:-materialism regarded ‘as. political 
and impersonal questions. Hence.the cons- 
tant appeal to force; the frequency of the 
strike and the lock-out; the clamour for 
restrictive legislation in these days. 
so: cruel and ‘destructive has the instrument 
ofthe strike become, that the Government 
has.found it necessary to intervene in order 
to:prevent revolution. But the cost of such 
intervention is Socialism: and Socialism, 
as is proved by the recent coal strike, means 
the curtailment of liberty, both of masters 
and men. Such is the price our, nation is 
paying for the moral impotence (the direct 
outcome of materialism) that has overtaken 
its capitalist classes. 

“Now to an intelligent mind the policy: of 
antagonism, of unabated: warfare between 
the-two closely allied and primary factors 
of -production, capital. and - labour, - which. 
has characterized. Western industry during 


.For the time- being 


- of any kind, 


And. 
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the past half-century, must appear as one of 
the most revolting and suicidal policies. 
imaginable. A little thinking ought to 
convince any man that in regard to industry 
the best results can only be 
secured when there. exists perfect har- 
mony, a real spirit - of . co-operation, 
between employers and eniployed. But 
so very few people, even business men, 
do really. think about . common and 
every-day affairs, that it is not ‘surprising 
to find that.so: important a truth is not 
generally recognised. If more did recog- 
nise it we should have less foolish stubborn- 
ness in the industrial world than’ we have 
to-day; less open defiance; less desire to 
subdue and crush one’s’ opponents; a more 
willing and sincere attempt’ to find out 
what is ‘reasonable, and thus to manifest 
the spirit:and to produce the conditions 


- which most conduce to’ happy and willing 
. workmanship. 


During the past seventy years great 
changes have taken place in industrial me- 
thods and in social conditions. The introduc- 
tion-of machinery and ‘the establishment of 
the large. workshop have made possiblé the 
accumulation of almost unimaginable for- 
tunes. Yet in spite of this fact, and also of 
the,.fact that the struggle for existence in 
large towns tends to increase, and the need 
for greater concentration on the part of the 


-workman:‘to grow, the undeniable truth is 


that in almost every case the application of 
the, workers for improved _ conditions and 
better wages, has been refused, often blunt- 
ly refused; no matter how reasonable the 
claim made was or how great profits were, 
Increased efficiency, speed, and concentra- 
tion, and the gradual substitution of mental 
or physical effort necessitate a periodic ad- 
vance in wages.. But when the time comes 
for such. advance to be sought, it is general- 
ly the case that the employer refuses even 
to listen, or to do anything except insist ‘on 
his right to make large, yea unlimited 
profits, no matter what the social conse- 
quences of his action are.. Not only that, 
but if his conduct be exposed, he will de- 
clare himself to.have been grossly. and foul- 
ly maligned, and, hiding himself behind 
the fortress of his enormous wealth,—so 
great is his pride, so complete his subservi- 
ency to the materialistic. spirit,—will even 
persist in regarding the: men who have 
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pleaded for the wherewithal to live on a- 
plane a little higher than the animals, as: 
malcontents, revolutionists, breeders of dis- 
content, etc. i : : 
For over sixty years the relations between 
masters and men-have been governed’ by 
physical’ force, by strikes, etc., where 
wealth, aided by the soldier and the police- 
man, on the one hand, has been pitted against 
poverty, sheer physical endurance and the 
ravaging ‘ferocity of hunger, on the other. 
And this in spite of the fact that the wealth 
reaped and enjoyed by the few is chiefly the 
. product of the many. We need not wonder 
therefore that a strong class hatred -has 
arisen, or that a spirit of antagonism be- 


tween Capital and Labour exists which is: 


destroying all that is best in human nature, 
robbing it of enthusiasm and of that spirit 
of good will without which nothing good’ 
can be accomplished. Thus we are com- 
pelled to admit that our commercial policy 
has for the most part been’a policy of’ ruth- 
less. repression, of senseless blood-sucking, of 
sheer profit-making at the expense of all 
and _sundry, even Of those upon whose 
happiness and well-being their- own: pros- 
perity ultimately depended. . 
-Thit being the case need we be greatly 
astonished at the ‘abundant -crop- of social 
evils, at the social chaos and unrest, which 
the twentieth century has inherited?’ .In- 
deed we need not. They are the inevitable 
product of bad, suicidal business methods, 
of ideas and. practices which, when carefully 
examined, stripped of the deceits of a highly 
technical terminology, decidedly belong to 
the age of barbarism. And just think what 
our industry is suffering from to-day as.a 
direct result of them’! A Trade Unionism 
which often works in a contrary diréction 
to both efficiency and good feeling; a 
strong tendency towards Socialism; severe 
antagonism between ‘masters and . men, 
whereby all enthusiasm and all desire for 
good work iskilled; Federationism among 
employers whereby it has become well nigh 
impossible for an enlightened employer to 
_ do a good thing, to carry out a sensible re- 
form, in his own works, without coming 
under the censure of his compeers! Perhaps 
at no period in the history of this country 
have the ideals-of labour been so low as 
they, are to-day; and never were workmen 
Jess enthusiastic about their crafts and tasks, 


‘workmen. 
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sthe production: of good‘and beautiful work, 


than they are to-day. But need we be. stir- 
prised? {sit to-be..expected that an in~ 
telligent man will put-all his enthusiasm 
and brains. into labour,. the rich -fruit .of 
which will be reaped by a man whose - life 
is already filled to satiation with luxury ? 
The artistic idealism of the Middle Ages, of 
craftsmen in the days of the Trade Guilds, - 
is: almost. entirely unknown to-day; but 
what is more, it is likely::to remain. such 
untila-saner commereial: policy has been. 
established. pee ou oie Spee 
Thus, even from the. point of view of. 
profits, I believe that our industrial policy 
has been a wrong one; suicidal ;- and. hold 
that the high-water mark-of profit-making.” 
has not yet been.;.reached.,. Psychologically 
the old methods are wrong. With happy. 
and contented minds men can not’ only ‘do. 
better work, but work far harder, and pro-. 
duce more, withthe same amount of energy. 
Consequently, I firmly believe that the wise 
and successful employer of the future will 
be the man who makes it his first and 
supreme effort to secure the happiness of his 
For. if the profits from begrudg- 
ed and unwilling labour have been great, 
what may they not be when labour is’ will- 
ing and the workers are happy, and*con- 
tented ? ee 






At the same: time, and while: believing 
that the development .of industry on more 
rational and humane lines is inevitable, I 
candidly confess that I do not think for- 
tunes will be so large, or that exceedingly. 
large fortunes will- be so numerous in 
the future as they are to-day. Profits will 
rise, undoubtedly; but if the worker is to 
get his due share of those profits, it is more: 
than likely that: the employer will reap. less 
than he now does. But ifthe employer’ of 
the future is likely to receive less wealth 
from: industry than is now thé case, I be- 
lieve he will be the recipient of a good 
that is far more valuable and. satisfying, 
and that will more than compensate him: 
for any pecuniary sacrifice he. may have 
found it necessary to make. .In other. words, 
I believe we are just beginning to discover 
that-there are’ more assets in business.than: 
those which can: be subsumed -under. the: 
heading f£. s. d. and.that many things: 
are worth working for which the majority. 
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of employers in the+past have.not even’ 
known tovexist.. - a 
- My: chtef ‘reason for saying. that in.the 
future fortunes<will. probably not be so 
large, nor large: fortunes so numerous, as 
they have been in the past, are two, viz., 
first, that owing, to the demand that is 
likely to be made in the near future for the 
introduction into business of a stronger 
personal element, - the.:tendency will be for 
the large business, the Trust, to break up, 
. and: for the small concern again to come 
into vogue ;- and second, that a ‘division of 
profits among the workers, some sort of Co- 
. partnership, is inevitable—inevitable, that 
is; if individualism is to remain. 
“ In. regard to.the first of these reasons it 
" must be admitted at once that: my view is. 
not. -the popular, one, as at present:the ten- 
‘. dency is undoubtedly in the direction of 
_ Socialism, Nevertheless it is a view that. 
’ ati increasing number--of thoughtful men, 
including many:front rank business men, are 
coming to hold. It is a commonly held, 
opinion‘at-the present time. that ‘economic 


cheapness’; is: the.sole! :determinant .of -ther 


value of an ‘institution,. the :ultiniate ‘test 
of its right to endure. To such an extent 
have merely economic and material -in- 
‘terests triumphed over moral and spiritual 
interests during the last ‘half-century! And 
certainly the apclogists of the theory of 
the Superman in its most flagrantly mate- 
rialistic forms need go no further than 
modern commercialism for a. vindication, 
an actual example, of the doctrines they 
profess. But: this view I hold to be quite 
wrong, and believe that its prevalence is 


due to the materialism which, unfortunately, | 
has overtaken so many of our ablest men-.- 


Indeed did we look deep enough, it is just — 
social . 


this materialism that- the modern 
reform movement is seeking to destroy. 
There are higher standards than cheapness 
in judging of the value of any institution ;. 
otherwise we should all live in huts and 
caves and dress in sackcloth; and whatever 
is found to be in opposition to the highest 
human well-being must. ultimately perish,— 
that is, if the race itself.is to continue. A 
great social iniquity, like our present indus-. 
..trial system, may exist for a few decades; 
-, but it cannot-live-for ever : and even now the 
. doom of Nineteenth Century commercialism 
-has been.sounded, Of democratic govern-. 


_ment has come to stay. 
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ment it could probably be said that it is 
the dearest form’ of government. , conceiv- 
able: far- dearer than artistocratic govern- 
ment, and infinitely dearer than monarchic; 
and, yet the fact is that democratic govern- 
And why? Simply 
because participation in the work of govern- 
ment is now regarded as a . necessary 
function..in the life of a developed man, a 
veritable means of self-realization, and. thus. 
a right as well as. a duty of every adult 
member of the. state. To have Labour 
men on. Town Councils, etc., may not 
conduce to cheapness, but it is a splendid 
means of educating the people in the, rights 


-and duties of citizenship nevertheless : con- 


sequently it is held to be a good thing ; 
and in. spite of the expense the people go 


‘in for it. 


Thus notwithstanding the _ present 
tendency to travel in the direction of 
economic advantage Iam of opinion .that 
the future development of industry ‘will’ be 


‘in’ the, direction of the small business, or of 
_ thé large business conducted on Co-partner- 


ship lines, and with the personal element 
between the management and the workers 
more highly developed. The. new social 
conscience that is awakening, together 
with enlightenment that is coming upon 
the working classes of this country, will 
effectively check the present tendency to-. 
wards Socialism and the formation of. 
Trusts. What we ‘are waiting for is. the. 
spiritual awakening of our Middle classes, 
the recognition by them of the ‘spiritual 
values and the’social ideals which, strange 
and startling:’as it. may seem to many, are. 
at this very moment inspiring the minds and 
determining the conduct of thousands of 
English working-men. Such an idealism 
is precisely what is needed to save these 
classes from the materialism that. is threat- 
ening both their own and the nation’s life 
with ruin. Were our capitalist class to. 
become permeated with the spirit of the 
grander .social idealism that is everywhere 
taking root, a reformation would be effected 
that would completely transform our society,. 
spiritualize all our social relationships, and 
finally and completely arrest the present 
tendency towards the State. control of 
industry. What we need is to get back’ to 
the close personal relationships. of media- 
val times, but to infuse juto those rela-, 
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tionships semaine of thé Spirit and feel- 
ing which modern. -enlightenment and 
centuries: of devélopment have produced, 
and which are implied i in the word demo- 
- cracy. When that is done work will indeed 
be a pleasure, a joy; true social service and 
a variable means of self-realization. Herein 
- lies the only satisfactory solution to those 
problems of labour which’ are menacing 


not only the peace of the Western world . 
but the very existence of Western civilisa- - 


tion. 

Then as to my second reason. 
considered | think that Co-partnership is an 
inevitable development of the immediate 
future. . Justice demands it; 
intelligence now reached by working-men 
demands it. As alréady stated, working- 
men are no longer under any delusion as 
to the source of wealth, or as to the respec- 
tive rights of those who produce it to its 
possession. 
has a‘right. to reap enormous, 
illimitable, profits from industry, even while 


the worker receives a mere pittance for . 


wages, has been totally abandoned. To 


defend it longer would be madness, sheer. 


incitation to revolution. 

The remarkably high level of intelligence 
reached by working-men to- day makes it 
imperative that they be given a real inter- 
est in, even a representative voice in the 
control ‘of, the businesses with which they 
are connected. And it is only by turning 
this intelligence to its proper use that the 
happiness of the worker and the highest 
‘business success can be secured. Nothing 
can bring out ‘the best. workmanship like the 
true spirit of comradeship, of -co-operation, 
the feeling that one isa co-worker in the 
production of good, useful and beautiful 
things; and with an intelligent working. 
class this feeling is capable of becoming 


very strong. Just as the franchise could not- 


longer be witheld from the working classes, 
once their intelligence had so far developed 
as to make the need of participation in the 
work of government, in the making of laws 
and the building up of institutions, strongly 
felt, so-at the present time, and for similar 


reasons, Co-partnership, : participation in the: 


controlling, as well asin the profits of in- 
dustry, is inevitable. When the captains of 
our industry try to. satisfy this great need 
and demand of out time a new age -will 


“All things © 


“the level of - 


The theory that the capitalist 
almost | 


.is to be real, 
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dawn, new and grander. possibilities of. 
spiritual attainment come into. -view, new. 
values and reality spring into existence., 
Indeed it is scarcely too much.to say-that . 
as a.nation we are on. the verge of .a: great: 
and grand discovery,..on the borders of a. 
new life, a glorious spiritual kingdom. 

The spiritual aspiration and intelligence. 
of the worker are factors that cannot longer’ 
be ignored, .that ought, nof, as is certainly.; 
at present the case, to be divorced’ from: 
labour; it. 1s time they were brought. into. 
active co-oparation with the directing. and 
controlling forces of industry. Indeed the. 
truth is that after a certain point of develop: - 
ment has been reached, the: intelligence , of. 
the worker, if it he not respected, given 
adequate recognition and.reward, becomes 
a deterrent rather than a- helpful ‘force. , Ite 
is precisely - because the revolt of the work- 
ers against modern social conditions” and. 


industrial methods has its source in’ a'spiri-. 


tual craving that Iam convinced: Socialism. 
cannot be an. effective remedy for existing. 
evils, or that anything can be save .a- sound. 
system of Co-partnership,; and a. process _ of 
gradual industrial decentralisation.‘ 

But if the unity between masters and men- 
of the nature. required: by. the 
existing state of society, the motives of 
employers.in introducing’ a system of Co-. 
partnership must: be genuine and sincere, : 
their schemes absolutely bona fide.. Any 
mere device for trapping the workers into 
a system whereby they do not get a real 
and adequate share of the profits of industry, 
of the fruits of their own labour; - will: be 
thrown -aside, and .will only help to aggra- 
vate the evil. Nor will the mere raising of © 
wages create the unity, the true spirit of 
co-operation that are now so much. requir-'- 
ed; for working men are. beginning to; 
realize that an all-round ‘rise in..wages; 
means an all-round rise in prices, and is 
really an evil, causing them to be. even’: 
worse off than. before. 

But if Co-partnership is to be the ‘ile af 
the future, and if Co-partnership. involves:. 
profit-sharing, and thus a reduced monetary: 
return to the chief capitalist or capitalists, - 
what is to induce’ the modern employer . tox 
adopt Co-partnership? 

In reply to this question I believe. ‘hat a an: 
adequate. answer would’be to say that-.Co- 
partnership is the only possible basis upon. 
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which the right of private cer adie 
‘individualism, can in the: future be 


trial’ 
“retained; for working-men must have more 
liberty, more personal-control over their life 
‘and labour.” But the answer I prefer to 
give’ is of quite another. kind. 
that Go-partnership © opens 
possibilities of life, of spiritual ‘attainment ; 
_revéalg and points the way to a wealth that 
has’ béen too long neglected, a well-being 
that we.as a socially advanced people have 
been exceedingly slow to recognise. Co- 
partnership makes possible what [ believe 
the. péople of this country are longing for: 
“the introduction into business of more heart 


and soul, more: personality ;-the development’ 


in our: “business life of stronger personal rela- 


‘tionships, of a real spirit and feeling: of - 


brotherhood, of comradeship, of fellowship. 
_If’my, reading of current signs and tenden- 
‘cies is:thé correct one, 1 should say that a 
- strong, feeling is growing that work ought 
-to.be a pleasure, a joyful and not a sordid 


matter, a means of a spiritual elevation 


= rather than of: there physical » ‘perpetua- 
’tton, and ought to. afford more scope for 
the play of- the feelings, ‘even of the ‘affec- 
tions. Beneaththe clash and clamour of 
modern industry, of the fervid pursuit of 
wealth, new, and grander ideals are taking 
shape, nobler ideas and ‘motives. struggling 
"for suipremacy. The- materialism which is 


I . believe 
up quite new. 


ay 


ee sO apparent and paramount is 
becoming more-and more hateful even to 
those who are its completest Slaves. Indeed 
there are’ many indications that we are - 
approaching a new era in the social and 
industrial life of our country. What. we 
are wanting is a handful of men who have 
conviction, imagination and courage; men, 
that is, who, seeing the signs of the times 
and theniselves longing for a fuller,’ déeper, 

more satisfying and spiritual life, will boldly 
take the lead along the path that reason 
and the call of the larger. Itife would have 
us go. But one thing we must not forget. 

A radical change in our. industrial policy 
is ‘inevitable: it is for our capitalist class 
to say-whether such change shall be effected 
from without or from within; whether our 
national liberty shall’be. sacrificed or pre- 
served. And, let, us be quite frank, Co- 
partnership will, not be the last word“in the 
development . of our industrial policy, nor 
will any thing, savé the complete decen-. 
tralisation, of industry and the coming of 
the time when every family in the state 
can have its: little plot of land, with its 
barn or outhouse attached, containing its 
one or two ,machines, etc.,, and thé family 
can thus live in freedom’ and determine its 
life according ‘to the ideas and ideals of 
its members. 

oe a “Witrren, WELLocK. 
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THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT. IN - THE ARTS AND 
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N India the whole of life is regarded as 

i religious, no’ part as profane. In this 

--, conception of all life as a sacrament, 
the product of the idealism of the Hindus 
and of their religion,. the opportunity for 
art and industry is-very great.- The first 
essential of art and industry is imagination. 
To the idealistic mind of the Hindu,: art 
and industry are the representation of one 
aspect of the Divinity which: pervades every 
department of life. They therefore trans- 
cend. ‘the limitations of beauty. and form 
in nature, and attempt to 


jdeal as the only true beauty. Beauty has 


represent the ° 


an absolute existence ‘in the eat plane, 


andi is revealed in-the mind of the Hindu 


artist by God. The ‘Hindu artist’ thus 
relies more upon the inward inspiration 
than upon any discipline in reproducing 
the external form. The: God who is the 
source -of all beauty, rhythm, ‘proportion 
and: idea is Viswakarma arid to him all 
the homage-and reverence of the Hindu 
artisan are due, for all art and industry are 
revealed by him to the .artisan. In the 


Mahabharata he is described as Lord of the 


arts, the carpenter of the- gods, the fasb- 
ioner- of all ornaments, who made ‘the 
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celestial ‘charfots of the deities, on- whose 
craft tnen subsist and whom, a great and 
immortal. God, they continually worship: 
- Viswakarma is not only worshipped by’ the 
craftsmen with offerings and ritual-at the 
beginning of-their work, but there are also 
numerous charms and songs with which he 
is invoked to ward off disasters and: assist 
them in their work. In the dasahara day 
every yeat Viswakarma is invoked by the 
Brahmin of thé industrial caste. 


u > ex + . 
“Pyqhfae are. Tea ‘gat | feenraiane 2a 
ane feaah@ water 1” 


He will not only bestow riches, “but 
“also skill and dexterity to: the artisans. 
fixer gente afayar rr Meee wauente 
gaa yaaa feat gas afc | 
In meditation he is euqray WErate gran t 
faa faaua 4 ay Waal AIAZWYA |,” in pranam, 
* feorael wen Gaitq aerea)  forrdataey 
wanieagaa i In the Rupavalia, his form 
_anda ttributes are ‘thus described : 

't Salutation I give to Viswakarma, the fair and great 
who is renowned and free, who has five ézlak-marked 
faces, ten. arms, holding a book ‘and writing style, 
a sword, an adze, a‘citron, a cup, a waterpot, a 
rosary, a cobra about, his neck, a noose, hands be- 
tokening’  sternness and beneficence and wWedring’ a 
golden sacred thread.” 

The tools and implements are also wor- 
shipped by -besmearing them with chandaz 
or sandal paste. They. are considered to be 
the gifts of Viswakarma, whom they are 
meant to interpret. Art thus becomes the 
interpretation of the Absolute or Love, not 


an abstraction but a person, God, and God = 


aids the artisan in the revelation of His 


beauty. The artisan’s work is also sacred. 


As is said in Manu,— 


“The ‘hand of the- artisan -is always -pure.- So is 
(every vendible commodity) exposed for sale in the 
market and food obtained by begging. which a student 
holds (in his hand) is always ‘fit for use : that i isa 
settled rule.” 

Another doctrine that exercises a Hae 
‘beneficial’ influence on craftsmanship *° 
- that of karma, A man’s -deeds follow ion 
gn his next: birth. Thus one who’ knows 
‘amiss his craft will-fall into hell.and.- ‘suffer 
‘after “his death.- Builders ‘and painters 
‘taking money falsely from other men-there- 
‘by Brow poor, Builders: and ‘painters who. 
‘know their business well will become rajas 
_jacking naught, so also cunning painters 


are meet to become nobles. 


Builders and-- 


painters both, who know naught“of their ~ 
craft, when here are given’ according to:the:”* 


work accomplished, 
(leaving their work) rush home therewith, 


take that money and 


though -they get thousands, there is nothing \ 


even for a meal, 
as‘a piece of éloth: to wear, that 1s° the, 
reward of past births, as you know; dying 


they’ have: not so much , 


they fall into hell ahd suffer pain a hundred. .. 


lacs .of years; if they escape 


they will: 
possess: a- deformed body and live in great” 


distress ; when born as a .man it will-be:; 


as a‘ needy.builder ;:the painter’s eyes will:. 


squint,—look ye, what-livelihood ‘can.. thére 
be:for him? (The Maya matya). 


Again, the ‘holiness of ‘nature in 


th 


infinite variety and beauty -is the funda--' 


mental thought of the’ Hindu, and is snot 
only fixed and ritualised in. the’ series of 


the Hindu year’s fasts and‘ feasts but finds. 
Thus: the: 
Hindu craftsman decorates ‘his, handiwork = 


an expression in-arts and crafts: 


with the forms of wellknown plants . and | 


flowers, birds “and: beasts. «-He - 


“worships 
God with grass;-leaves and “flowers.and. 


loves the birds and beasts’ associated: with, 


His life. 
his handiwork. 
cant of ‘the designs is the lotus pattern: 
which to the Hindu is the symbol of-life,” 
the. water-in which it, floats. being: -the 
eternity of existence. This ‘beautiful cons 
ception is crystallised into the arts of India 
and appears again and again not only in 


These therefore he represents in. 
Perhaps the. most signifi- ’ 


Hindu but also in Muhammadan decoration... 


Among the Hindus the most familiar 
copper or brass vessel used in ‘home, viz., the 


lota, has derived its shape from the partially : 
“sacred lotus.- 


expanded -flowers of the 
Among -other frequent “flowers: may_ be 
mentioned the iris, the -imperial pendant 
lily, the rose and the polyanthus- with its 
gracefully nodding 
revolute -leaf margins, and‘ many fruits of 
the plains such as the ‘mango, brinjal, etc. 
are.also represented. In’ thé :textiles flowers 
aré very common. Suid is a’ single flower. 
or figure not connected. by a brellies, or jalz, 
or buta when the flowers- are large. The 
various flowérs depicted are denoted ‘by 
furthersappellations. Such as chaweli buti 
(jasmine <flowered) gul dandi buti (chrysan- 
themum -flowered) aiid genda buti (mari- 
gold . flowered); When circular - the ° buti 


head of flower and. 
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would be described as chanda and turznj 
is the name of the so called cone-pattern 
of the Kashmir shawls. A pan-buti would 
be heart-shaped like the betel leaf. When 
the floral ornamentations form a nét work 


that covers completely the field, the textile. 


is called gafar. “At other times ‘the. poetic 
name of panna-hazara or thousand emeralds 
is given whén the sprays of flowers are 
connected together like the settings of a 
jewel.; so also the expression phellwar is 
‘used when a running floral pattern covers 
the entire field. ; 
_ ‘With the Muhammadans the lota has 
“been - given a spout because the Koran 
ordains- that~a ‘man shall petform his 
ablutions:in running water, and the. water 
when poured out-of the vessel is considered 
to be running water. The shapes. of the 
‘Hindu and: the Muhammadan vessels and 
their respective uses have ‘given birth to 
two widely different forms of both domestic 
and. decorative: metal works.characteristic 
of our’country, oe 
Among birds the. most frequent aré the 
peacock and the paroquet represented in 
wood carving’as well as in the textiles. In. 
the.textiles the birds are’ placed usually 
head and tail in the vertical bands and in 
the transverse ones with each alternate 
bird looking over its shoulder. Another 
‘bird, often depicted resembles the swan or 
ggose—the vehicle of thé great creator 
Brahma—at other times it is the Garuda. 
The lion, the elephant, the horse and the 
ox’ are also frequently represented in the 
arts. The representation of these birds 
and animal forms in life and .vigour depends 
upon the guiding and controlling power of 
a living religion. When religious life 
becomes dull, a decorative and high art 
becomes a miere reproduction of conven- 
tional ‘forms. The Hindu — craftsman 
moulds, paints, or carves. these patterns out 
of his own head, not from any visible 
model before him. His patterns are deeply 
rooted in the national life, full of symboli- 
cal associations that have no meaning to 
the foreigner, but enhance their significance 
a thousandfold to the pious Hindu. For 
the- reproduction of these patterns. which 
thus form a characteristic language of the 
cart of the people, the craftsman .depends 
upon. his race-memory and his own im- 
agination’ worked up. by a. profound devo- 


ae 


- patterns 
- Ahmedabad, 
-familiar to the Indian traveller, of a banyan 


.tion. When he will begin his work, the 


craftsman according to the injunctions of 


‘the shastras will proceed to a solitary place, 


after purficatory ablutions. and ‘wearing 
newly washéd- garments, Then he. is 


enjoined by the shastras to - compose. in- 


dividual consciousness. Thus the mental 
image becomes clearly defined. ° When’ the 
artist vividly sees his picture, he draws it 
from his own mind. The craftsman is also 
instructed to rely upon knowledge: obtained 
in sleep or dreams. On the night before 
beginning his work the imager, after cere- 
monial obligations, is asked to pray ‘O thou 
lord of all the Gods, teach me in dreams 


how to carry out all the work I have in 


my mind.” .. . c eae 
It should be observed in this connection 


_that there is an immense variety of the 


patterns and’ of ornamentation in details 
in different parts of our country. Each centre 
of art develops its own peculiar variety of 
; and conventions.’ Thus - in 
the phenomeron not un- 


treé growing out of and around a, palm 
until in its ‘snake-like entanglements of ‘rodt 
and -branch, the. banyan strangles its fostér 
plant, is very common in arts and handi- 
crafts. It is repeated time after timé in 
the carved stone, wood, sandal and ivory, 
in the carved hide-shields, in the Ainkhabs 
and other taxtiles and in. the gold and 
silveé plate and :jewellery, until. it. has 
become the characteristic feature of 
Ahmedabad art. This peculiarity is absent 
in the work of all other: art-centres in the 
country. : So, 

Mythological scenes are also represented 
very frequently :in’ the arts. Incidents in 


“the life of the youthful Krishna are depicted 


with exquisite skill and delicacy in wood- 
work. ‘he moonlight dance of Krishna 
and.the milk-maids, while. flowers are 
being showered upon-them from the clouds, 


“or the passionate longing of Krishna for 


Radha and the joy of their union’ are 


-depicted with great feeling and charming 


idealism. Nature seems to rejoice with the 
advent of God on earth; every bough of 
the tree, every bird and animal as -also the 
fish in the waters sing His praise, while 
the contentment of the trooping homeward 


cattle that. is also depicted’ is admirable. 


‘There.are also .in. carved _ woodwork. the 
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figures of Chimunda slaying the demons 
Chanda and Munda, Lakshmi with her two 
attendant elephants, Saraswati playing on 
‘the tia. While in the ivory work 
especially in Bengal, the figure of Durga 
‘thrusting her spear into the demon Mahi- 
-shasur and attended by Lakshmi, Saraswati 
:and Ganesh is very _popular and meets a 
-large' local demand. The potters in almost 
every. village of India, after making the 
domestic vessels, make toy gods and- god- 
desses, prototypes of those represented , in 
the. higher arts. 

Thuis: the arts and crafts of the Hindu are 

essentially idealistic and religious. The arts 
‘and crafts of India are applied to the ‘ends’ 
of religion and mythology. Religion has 
~ snot only been the motive force and inspira- 
‘tion to the Hindu: artist ‘and’ craftsman, 
_. but ceremonial worship has also its influence 
“on art. ; 

The implements that are used in temples 
-for worship have greatly stimulated art con- 
‘ception. Throughout the country, the Kosa 
:or.panch patra as well as the Kusi or acha- 
-mani, the dhupdani, the arati lamp and the 

bells-are often extremely beautiful. objects 
largely drawn upon in decorative art. 


-Again the sizhasana of- the pattern of. the. 


lotus leaf, a beautiful-symbol, has originated 
-some of 
Indian art. Thus the religion of the people 
has contributed to keep alive a high degree 
of. mechanical skill and artistic feeling by 


ICHCHHARAM SURYARAM 


UJARAT mourns the loss of one of its 
“premier journalists, Ichchharam Sur- 
yatam Desai, the Editor of the week- 

ly “ Gujarati,” who died in December Igt2, 
rather suddenly in. Bombay at the age of 
fifty-five.. Self-made'in every sense of the 
term, many. events and: adventures have 
.crowded into his life. -A native of Surat, 
he came to Bombay in. the early eighties 
. with. just thirty-five rupees in “his. pocket 
.and during the course: of thirty. years. he 
. managed to build up.a- Journal, which is. a 
power ..in the. land, a :first: class Printing 


‘ invoked to’ aid trade; 


the most” beautiful products of. 
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creating a démand for the ceremonia 
implements in temples as well ‘as in -th 
-household throughout the country. 


The religious festivals of the industria 
castes are not many in number. The worshi| 
‘of Viswakarma comies off on the Bhadra 
Sankranti day. The carpenter,’ the black 
smith, the barber, the potter, the Sankhari 
and the Kazsari do not do any work on tha 
day and worship their respective imple 
ments, washing them in oil, (ghee, | an 
Ganges water and besmearing them wit 
sandal- -paste .and vermillion. But th 
Hindustani artisans in Bengal do not obsetv 
‘this.ceremony.. Another day in which th 
Hindu artisans of Bengal abstain from an 
‘work is the Bijaya-dasami day. The weaver 


_particularly do. not work on ‘Bijayadasam 


in ekadasz and dvadasi days, and worship th 
loom, the shuttle and the weights and mea 
sures with flowers, vermillion, and sanda 
paste. On the trayodasi day they begin wor 
‘a-new. The telis, the tamlis and-the gandha 
baxiyas who deal i in spices worship’ Gar 
dheswari on the Baisakhi Purnima day: A 
‘image of Durga is made and the Goddess. 
aifasrafigan =ftéh 
Haat Degas AKA. Among the trade! 
‘the first’ of Baisikh and the ~ Ramnavar 
days are observed as.days of sdth in’ whic 
they begin their accounting anew in ne) 
account-books.. 


RADHAKAMAL MUKERJI. 


DESAI.:: AN APPRECIATION 
Press, worth-many times thirty-five. rupe 
and an extensive: type-foundry which hz 
set the model for bodies of Gujarati an 
Nagari. types. 

He came of a poor “and distinguishe 


- parentage, the Desais of Surat, and his ar 


cestors, though Banias, .were rewarded -£ 
the Mogul Emperers Akbar, Jehangir;-Sha 
Jehan and Aurangzib for their marti: 
qualities by a Watan ‘hereditary emoli 
mentof Rs. 1100). His. schooling was of 
rudimentary -character, but. he-. improve 
upon it-so much later on that some of tt 
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best written works published from the 
Gujarati press are attributed to his pen. 
Early in life he had taken a fancy to print- 
ing presses and the collection of old manus- 
cripts. Intrepid and independent in nature, 
on the threshold of his career he found him- 
self entangled in the meshes of a serious 
riot, called the License Tax Riot, at Surat 
in 1828. The police and the machinations 
of certain interested persons were successful 
in landing him into jail, but by the suc- 
cessful advocacy of Sir Phirozshah Mehta 
he was able to prove an alibi, and get 





acquitted. From that 
period dates a friendship 
between the successful 
politician-advocate and the 
successful Journalist,which 
continued uninterrupted 
for nearly thirty years. 


He served as an appren- 
tice in two or three presses 
and journalistic offices,but 
the greatest event in his 
life was the founding of 
the weekly Gujarati paper, 
“The Gujarati”, in 1880, 
with the financial help 
and advice of the late 
Sir Mangaldas Nathubhai. 
After some years, owing 
to a difference of views, 
the support was with- 
drawn, but undaunted by 
the misfortune, — single- 
handed, he carried on the 
enterprise and to-day he 
has left it in a position 
of the utmost desirability. 
A Londoner do not expect 
his morning paper on his 
breakfast — table with 
greater longing than the 
townsman or villageman 
of Gujarat expects his 
weekly issue of ‘The 
Gujarati”. In fact, what 
the ‘“Kesari” is to the 
Deccanis, the “ Bengalee”’ 
of the Bengalis, the ‘““Guja- 
rati’’ is to the inhabitants 
of Gujarat. Wherever a 
Gujarati has gone, to 
Burma, South Africa, Paris 
or London, there ‘‘ The 
Gujarati’? has followed him. Surely there 
must be something out of the ordinary run 
in the personality of an individual to ac- 
complish so much. 

But his memory would be cherished by 
the Gujaratis, even more, for the unusual 
impetus he has given to the literature of 
the province. His collection of the works 
of all the old Gujarati poets in eight large 
volumes is itself a monument of patience, 
labour and research. Besides that the 
numerous works on all branches of learning, 
History, Philosophy, Fiction, Religion, 
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Poetry and Drama, published from. the 
Gujarati Press, testify to his deep love and 
affection for his language, specially as he 
‘has had to spend considerably to gratify 
‘that love and affection. 

The policy of “ The Gujarati” in politi- 
cal matters has been outspoken and at times 
.the local Government thought it verging 
perilously on the border-land of sedition in 
its vernacular columns (the Paper possesses 
English columns too). The first fruits of 
the New Press Act of 1910 were that the 
paper was called upon to deposit a substan- 
tial security. The same was done but as a 
corollary to the action the expression of its 
views has to be most rigorously watched by 
Government. A staunch supporter of radi- 
cal views, the split in the National Con- 
gress found him throwing the full force of 
his weight on the side of the Convention as 
he felt that if anything practical was to 
be accomplished it would be done not by Ex- 
tremist but by Moderate measures. In 
matters of social reform he lent his support 
to the orthodox or conservative or the 
Sanatan Dharma party, but it must be said 
that he was not an opponent of slow and 
Steady progress in the reform of several 
caste restrictions. He disliked the inter- 
ference of the Legislature in our social 
matters and the Age of Consent Bill, the 
Basu Bill and like measures were condemn- 
ed in the columns of “ The Gujarati” as 
whole-heartedly as widow-remarriage and 
indiscriminate inter-dining. He naturally 
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was therefore a great favourite of the ma- 
jority of his countrymen, whose views still 
run in the old grooves, 

Having seen both the shadows and the 
sunshine of life, his heart always bled for 
the poor and the magnificent amounts he 
collected for the last two severe famines in 
the Presidency by appealing to his subs- 
cribers and opening a fund for the purpose 
serve to show the high regard in which he 
was held by his readers both in and out of 
India. 


Time alone will show whether he has left 
an abiding influence behind him, whether 
his paper has been able to educate and 
mould public opinion, political and social, 
to any good purpose, but this much is 
certain, that the large number of useful 
books and publications that he has been 
instrumental in giving to Gujarat, has given 
a tone to that literature, stiffened the rather 
limp state in which it was before, and by 
encouraging several Shastris and strug- 
gling young men with a taste for letters, 
has brightened up the dark future which at 
one time some people thought was looming 
large before the province. 

It is difficult to touch cursorily in a short 
magazine article on the manifold activities 
of the deceased, but if from the above lines 
it could be gathered that Gujarat had lost 
the Nestor of its Journalism, they would not 
have failed of their purpose. 


KRISHNALAL MouHANLAL JHAVERI, 


MOHAMED AND THE QUR’AN 


By S. Kuupa Buxusn, .a., B.c.1. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law, Lecturer, Caccutra University. 


ve geese the conquest of Mekka, which 
took place in the Ramadhan of the 
8th year of the Hejirah, the new laws 
of war were promulgated and the second 
expedition against the Byzantines under- 
taken.* 
Some Mekkans by taking part in a night 
attack on the Khuzaites, the allies of 
Mohamed, violated the peace which ex- 
* This expedition resulted in the battle of Tabuk. 


tended not only to the Muslims and the 
Mekkans but also to their respective allies. 
This incident was most opportune for 
Mohamed who had his eyes fixed upon 
Mekka and who now felt sufficiently strong 
to conquer the holy town. He accordingly 
decided to avenge this violation of the 
peace, although Abu Sufyan himself came to 
Medina to offer apology and seek pardon on 
behalf of the entire community. 


MOHAMED AND THE QUR’AN 


Abu Sufyan was dismissed with a non- 
committing answer. But the preparation 


for war was conducted with such zeal 
and secrecy that even before the an- 
nouncement of a _ formal declaration of 


war Mohamed with ten thousand men had 
pitched his camp in the neighbourhood of 
Mekka. The town could offer no resistance, 
and thus no alternative was left to the chiefs 
but to surrender and to acknowledge 
Mohamed not only as their temporal ruler 
but alsoasa prophet of God. Mohamed 
was satisfied with the result and prohibited 
bloodshed where no opposition was offered. 
Only at one of the gates of the town a small 
body of fanatics were repelled by the sword. 
A general amnesty was proclaimed—only 
some fifteen men were excluded from it. Of 
these several were pardoned at the interces- 
sion of Mohamed’s friends and several took 
safety in flight. Only four persons were 
+ executed, 

When order was restored in the town 
‘Mohamed repaired to the temple, performed 
the circuit round it according to the old 
heathen customs, and cleansed it of the idols 
there. 

Then, on one of the hills of the town he 
received the oath of allegiance, as also the 
vow to follow him in all wars against, the 
infidels. At the same time he again de- 
clared Mekka a holy town in which only 
by way of exception did God permit him to 
shed blood but which henceforward was 
to remain~ inviolable. He pacified the 
Medinites who feared that he might make 
Mekka, his birth place, the seat of his future 
residence. 

During his stay at Mekka_ several 
generals were sent to the neighbouring 
tribes to reduce them to submission, to 
destroy idols and to demolish heathen 
places of worship. 

He himself advanced at the head of 
12,000 men against the Hawazin tribes and 
the inhabitants of YVaif, who under the 
leadership of Malik Ibn Auf had taken up 
their post between Mekka and Taif. 

When the Muslims came to the valley of 
Honain they were suddenly attacked by a 
Beduin ambuscade. A panic took posses- 
sion of the Mohamedans which was deliber- 
ately increased by many Arabs who were 
hardly genuine converts, and thus the troops 
took to a wild flight. Abbas the uncle of 
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the prophet brought the flying army to a 
place of safety; then they fought afresh 
until the enemy fled, leaving a rich booty 
and numerous captives to the victors. After 
this the town of Taif was besieged, where 
a portion of the defeated army had taken 
refuge, but the Muslims were as powerless 
against it as formerly the Mekkans had been 
against the entrenchment at Medina. After 
a siege of several weeks Mohamed had to 
leave without effecting his purpose. After 
the lapse of a year the town voluntarily 
surrendered. According to some reports 
Mohamed was willing to grant many con- 
cessions to them, such as freedom from the 
poor tax, immunity from participating in 
the holy war and permission to retain for a 
year their idol Al Lat. When the treaty 
however was being drawn up Omar stepped 
forward and prevailed upon Mohamed to 
accept nothing but unconditional submis- 
sion. 

The submission of Taif was a herald for 
the submission of the inhabitants of the 
valleys. 

From the most outlying provinces came 
messengers bringing homage to the victori- 
ous prophet. After the conquest of Mekka 
and the announcement of the new laws of 
war, no other choice Jay to the Arabs except 
the choice between the Qur'an and the 
sword. 

It did not press heavily on the Beduins, in- 
different as they were to.matters of faith, to 
confess belief in one God, in Mohamed as 
the prophet of God, and in the Day of Judg- 
ment. 

Nothing more was required of the con- 
verts than ablution and prayer, a fixed poor 
tax, pilgrimage once in life to Mekka. Of 
the prohibitions the most important was not 
murder, theft, adultery and similar offences 
common alike to all religious societies ; but 
the prohibition to seek tribal aid in disputes, 
as had been the case hitherto, instead of the 
help of law and constituted authority. Nor 
was this unreasonable, for without it no 
fusion of the tribes into one compact whole 
was possible, nor any ordered government 
practicable. 

Mohamed was now the de facto master of 
the whole of Arabia. Even the unfaithful 
(numerous as they were, and as their rapid 
apostacy after his death shows) found 
themselves constrained to acknowledge 
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Mohamed as the prophet of God, with their 
tongue if not with their heart. The next 
pilgrimage (632 A. D.) was suffered to be 
celebrated by none save Muslims at Mekka 
cleansed of idols. In their midst did 
Mohamed repair to teach and instruct them 
in the various laws of Islam. In one of the 
discourses that he delivered he introduced the 
pure lunar year for all times, and laid 
down rules and regulations regarding the 
pilgrimage—rules and regulations calculated 
to inspire in tne pilgrim sentiments of 
worship and devotion. They were these :— 
he had to cover himself with a single piece 
of cloth; he was to avoid all quarrels and 
disputes ; he was not to go about hunting; 
he was to renounce all sensual pleasures; 
he was to visit first the temple in Mekka 
and then the other holy places in the neigh- 
bourhood. Finally he was to slay the 
animal which he had brought with him 
for sacrifice. It was to be used partly 
for his own and partly for the benefit of 
his people and partly for the purposes of 
charity. 

As regards the poor, Mohamed emphasis- 
ed the duties which the rich and the power- 
ful owed to them. Even. the helpless wife 
he recommended to the compassion of her 
husband, and secured a share for her in 
his property. Finally he forbade games of 
chance, use of animals not properly slain, 
the blood and flesh of swine; but indispens- 
able as was camel's flesh to the Arabs he 
did not think it fit to import into Islam 
further dietary restrictions drawn from 
Judaism. 

A few months after his return from this 
pilgrimage Mohamed made preparations 
fora third expedition against the Byzan- 
tines, but this did not set out till after his 
death. After a fortnight’s fever he died 
on the 8th of June 632 A.D. at the age 
of 63 according to the lunar and 61 accord- 
ing to the solar year. 

Mohamed’s biographers ascribe his death 
to a poisoned piece of mutton which the 
sister of a slain Jew is said to have given 
him on the occasion of the Khaibar expe- 
dition. This campaign took place four years 
before his death and even if the fact of the 
attempted poison was proved the connexion 
between the two can scarcely be established. 

As happened later in the case of the 
Caliph Abu Bakr, very probably such a 
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fable was invented—(for they could not 
make him ascend into heaven like Christ) 
to glorify him with the death of a martyr.* 
And what indeed was not invented in 
the first century of the Hejirah to glorify 
the prophet. He was created before every 
other thing in the world. On his birth 
a shining light appeared in the east; the 
fire of Magians went out; a violent earth- 
quake shook the throne of the Khosroes. 
He was born calling out: ‘There is no 
God but God and I am the prophet of God.” 
Trees protected him and flowers greeted 
him as he passed through the desert, and 
even rocks saluted him as the prophet 
of God. Suchan one marked out in such 
a way could not die of ordinary fever. 
He should at least die a martyr’s death. 
The personal contributions of Mohamed to 
these legends it is difficult to assess. One of 
the oldest authorities report him as having 
said in his last illness that he felt as if 
the veins of his heart were bursting in 
consequence of the morsel that he took 
at Khaibar and the informant adds that 
Muslims might infer from this that God 
made Mohamed die as a martyr after he 
had glorified him by the seal of prophetship, 

However that may be there is no doubt 
that he had frequent recourse to all sorts 
of fraud and imposture to secure his pur- 
pose; calling into his service the Angel 
Gabriel to reveal things which he could 
not himself believe. 

But we must not on this account condemn 
him as a mere fraud, for unless he wished 
to undo his whole work nothing else was 
left to him but to act the part to the end, 
for which he had originally believed him- 
self to be marked out by God. 

Justly indeed might he claim to be the 
benefactor of his country. It was he who 
united into one nation the scattered tribes, 
locked in perpetual strife, and bound them 
together by the ties of faith in one God 
and the immortality of the soul. It was he 
who purified Arabia of idolatry and re- 
leased it from foreign bondage. It was he 
who substituted an inviolable and inviolate 
system of law (imperfect it might be) in 
the place of blood revenge, law of might 

* Among the Muslims every one was a martyr 
whose death was due in any way to a holy war. © 


+ The translator takes exception to this view of the 
learned author. 
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and wild caprice. It was he who laid down 
the law for all times. It was he who soften- 
ed the hard lot of the slave, and showed 
a paternal care for the poor, the orphan 
and the widow. It was he who assigned 
a share to them in the poor tax and in the 
booty. 

The Qur’an condemns cruelty, pride, 
arrogance, extravagance, calumny, games 
of chance, the use of intoxicants, and other 
vices which debase men and destroy social 
life. It recommends faith in God and re- 
signation to His will. This was meant as 
will appear in the sequel, as subversive 
neither of human activity nor of moral 
freedom. But in consequence of some pas- 
sages of the Our’an the doctrine of divine 
decree has been misunderstood here and 
there. 

Mohamed set a shining example to his 
people. Apart from his weakness for the fair 
sex his character was pure and stainless. His 
house, his dress, his food—they were charac- 
terised by araresimplicity. So unpretentious 
was he that he would receive from his 
companions no special mark of reverence 
nor would he accept any service from his 
slave which he could do himself. Often and 
often indeed was he seen in the market 
purchasing provisions; often and_ often 
was he seen mending his clothes in his 
room, or milking a goat in his  court- 
yard. He was accessible to all and at 
all times. He visited the sick and was full 
of sympathy forall, and whenever politics 
was notin the way he was generous and 
forbearing to a degree. Unlimited was his 
benevolence and generosity,’ and so was 
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his anxious care forthe welfare of the 
community. Despite innumerable presents 
which from all quarters unceasingly poured 
in for him; despite rich booty which stream- 
ed in—he left very little behind, and that 
indeed he regarded as State property. After 
his death his property passed to the State 
and notto Fatimvh, his only daughter, the 
wife of Ali. 


Besides Fatimah Mohamed had other 
children, but tradition is discrepant as to 
their number. But this much is certain 
that all save Fatimah predeceased him. 
OF his issue we will only mention Ruqqaya 
and Umm Kulthum whom the Caliph 
Othman married—one after another—both 
children of his first wife Khadijah, and 
Ibrahim (son of the Coptic slave, Mary) 
whose premature death the prophet deeply 
mourned. He did not weep aloud “for fear 
of annoying the Lord, and because of his 
belief that he would get him back”. One of 
his companions finding him bathed in tears 
asked him whether he had not forbidden 
lamentation for the dead. He replied ‘I 
have condemned weeping aloud, scratch- 
ing of the face and tearing of one’s clothes. 
Shedding of tears, said he, on the occasion 
of a misfortue.is a sign of compassion— 
shouting and shrieking is the work of devil.’ 


Though in no way free from the preju- 
dices and superstitions of the time, he said 
to people who were disposed to regard 
the eclipse of the sun on the day of 
Ibrahim’s death asa sign and a token of 
grief, that sun and moon care not for the 
life or death of a mere mortal. 


THE TATA IRON AND STEEL WORKS AT SAKCHEE 


HE iron trade is one of the main chan- 
nels through which millions of money 
are drained away from India to various 

foreign countries. For a number of years 
this draining had gone on in full vigour. 
Scarcely had any Indian put himself forward 
to stop this continuous heavy draining. Only 
some sixteen years ago it roused strong op- 
position in the heart of a renowned Indian 


merchant and gifted millionaire of the day, 
the late Mr. J. N. fata. Hesaw plainly that 
by the iron trade the purses of the foreign 
countries were becoming heavier and heavier 
and that of India correspondingly lighter. 
This appealed strongly to his generous and 
patriotic heart and he sought fora remedy | 
with energy and vigour 

He formed the idea of manufacturing 
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The Tata Iron and Steel Works—the general view. 


iron in this country and toured all over 
India to seek for a suitable place where his 
project could be realised in practice and 
he found one in the south-east of Chotanag- 
pur. He also managed to secure vast fields 
of iron ore, pyrites, in the Mourbhanj State 
at Gurumghisina at a very low price. 

At an advanced old age when people 
generally retire from all activities and ‘pass 
their days with their grandchildren at home, 
he started for England with the enthusiasm 
of youth to look into the methods employed 
in big iron works there. He visited many 
big iron manufactories there and minutely 
examined how they were conducted. Then 
he went over to Germany to investigate the 
processes used in German iron works. 
Had he lived for a few years more, he 
would, we can well imagine, have gone to 
America to see the Carnegie and other iron 


works there. But before he could fulfil 
his scheme he was. called away from this 
world, at a great distance from his native 
country and among unknown people in 
Germany. Had his lot been that of most 
great men whose great works remain unfi- 
nished for ever because of their unsympathe- 
tic and worthless successors, his idea would 
have been nipped in the bud. But God be 
praised, the sons of the late Mr. Tata have 
inherited the good qualities of their father 
and have accomplished the monumental 
work of founding the first Indian iron works 
on as bigascale as that contemplated by 
their noble father. 

Kalimati is a minor station on the B. 
N. Ry. 155 miles to the west of Calcutta 
and there are very few human habitations 
in the neighbourhood. The station escaped 
unobserved by most of the passengers till 
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The Tata Iron and Steel Works—the Blast Furnace. 


about four years ago. Since then it has 
begun to draw the attention of Railway 
passengers, who do not only see it as a 
mere station in the heart of a forest but 
a place whence warmth will spread all 
over the cold and stark body of India 
and infuse new spirit into it. Owing to 
this stimulus, many people imagine, India 


will be able to stop the foreign drain 
partially. 
I have journeyed many a time this 


way and passed Kalimati but never thought 
it necessary to look out of the carriage 
window at the station or its surroundings ; 
nor did | ever dream that this tiny station 
would have so much importance in the near 
future. 

Four years have passed since the founda- 
tion of the great Indian iron works. 
During the earlier part of this period I 
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passed the Kalimati station once or twice 
and noticed only this much of change, 
that huge pieces of iron were piled up 
here and there and a number of bright 
lights were glowing at a distance. Since 
then I had not seen that place any more. 
During the last four years the works have 
been built up and at many places I heard 
people talking of this workshop highly. 
Since then, I have had a great mind to 
visit this iron works. 

Recently, last summer, with two friends 
I visited this much-talked-of iron works 
of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. Four 
years ago Mr. Renkin, an engineer of Pitts- 
burg, came here to superintend the installa- 
tion of the big iron and steel plant. A 
distinguised mechanical engineer, Mr. Julian 
Kennedy by name, drew up the plans for it. 
Twenty or twenty-five thousand labourers 
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worked daily in the construction of this 
huge factory. Mr. Renkin had to feed, 
house and take care of this army of 
labourers, suddenly brought to the mill dis- 
trict where there was scarcely any human 
habitation before. 

A law has been passed to enable the 
Company to acquire a freehold title of the 
five square miles of land on which the 
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The Tata Iron and Steel Works—a section of the 
Blast furnace. 


works are built. Besides this, the Company 
has acquired twenty square miles of land 
on fifty years’ lease. 

The huge plant consists of ten or twelve 
big sheds. It consists of blast furnaces, open 
hearth steel furnaces, blooming mills, rail 
finishing department, foundry, coke oven, 
gas producer plant, boiler house, power 
house, store house, pumping station, cooling 
tank, etc. The whole works cover two 
square miles of land. 

Series of electric lights of various colours 
are seen from a_ great distance, which 
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beautifully illuminate the nocturnal depths 
of the tangled woods. Long before we 
reached Kalimati station we noticed an 
extraordinary effulgence like that of sun- 
rise, but ah! it was only midnight! That 
was the so-much-talked-of iron works of 
Tata & Co. we anticipated. The plant 
is about three miles from the station. Four 
years ago scarcely one or two passengers 
would alight here in a month but now-a- 
days a good many people get down here 
every day. 





The Tata Iron and Steel Works—a section of 
Open Hearth Furnace, 


To our misfortune we came here without 
sending any previous information to the 
medical offizer at whose quarters we intend- 
ed to put up. Consequenly he could not 
arrange for some one to wait at the station to 
escort us to his place or send a bullock-cart, 
which is the only vehicle that could be had 
there for our conveyance. 





The Tata Iron and Steel Works—a section of the 
Wrought Iron Furnace. 


The moon set long before dawn. In the 
darkness we could not make out the medical 
officer’s house in that strange land and 
consequently we had to bivouac the rest 
of the night on the post-office veranda 
close to the workshop. 
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The Tata Iron and Steel Works—the Blooming Mill for turning out rails and beams. 


The profound silence of the wild vale 
in the depth of immense darkness was 
broken by the rumbling sound, like the roar- 
ing of the sea, caused by the semi-concealed 
monster of machinery that stood before us 
like an abode of enchantment of some long- 
told tale of the Arabian Nights. A bright red 
glow was emanating from inside the plant 
and spreading to the sky above. T[rom 
that unpleasant shelter we marked rows of 
chimneys dark and tallas the genii of the 
old Arabian Tales revealed by the back- 
ground of reddish brightness. We passed 
the night somehow and at day-break we for- 
tunately caught sight of the gentleman at 
whose quarters we intended to stop. When 
he entered his house we found that we had 
passed the night in his veranda without 
finding bis house, for his house was in the 
same block with the post-office. 


With the break of day all the mystery 
became clear to our eyes. We accompanied 
our host to see the workshop in the morning 
after being refreshed from the night’s toils, 
but it is not a thing which can be finished 
in a single morning. 

Tata & Co. obtain iron ores from their 
fields at Gurumahisina in Mourbhanj State, 
go miles away to the south from the Works. 
It is estimated that the iron deposited there 
will last at least for 5c00 years. 

Pure iron is found from the ore by 
smelting it. For this operation it has to 
pass through the blast furnace, which is 
about 80 feet in height and 25 in diameter 
and constructed of fire-bricks lined with steel 
plates. An inclined plane runs in a 
slanting position from the top of the 
furnace to the shed where ore is stored and 
along the plane run two cars by means of 
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The Tata Iron and Steel Works—Steel Manufactory. 


electric power, and these are attached to a 
common cord which passes through a pulley 
so that when one rises to the top from the 
bottom the other comes down from the 
top to the bottom. These two cars are 
filled alternately with charges of coke, 
limestone and ore, to introduce these things 
into the furnace through the cup and cone 
arrangement at its top. ‘There are a couple 
of blast furnaces in this plant having a 
combined annual output of 170,000 tons of 
pig-iron, 

Coal and limestone are at first intro- 
duced into the furnace up to the middle 
or ‘bosh’ of the furnace and then the whole 
mass is ignited. When the coal in the 
furnace is fully ignited, the charge of ore is 
then introduced up to the very top of the 
furnace. 


From a large pipe running outside the 
hearth issue at intervals nozzles called 


‘tuyeres’ which penetrate the wall of the 
hearth and introduce the forced draught. 


The hearth has two openings one of 
which is called the cinder hole, through 


which slags are drawn off, and the other at 
a lower level forthe tapping of the liquid 
iron from time to time. Lhe walls of the 
furnace are made of firebricks enclosed 
in masonry and_ covered outside with a 
stout casing of iron plate. On account 
of the terrific heat of 3000°F it is necessary 
to cool the hearth by means of water cir- 
culating round it. 


Iron smelting has been revolutionized by 
the introduction of a hot blast driving the 
blowing machinery. [Each blast furnace has 
four regenerative stoves. By the chemi- 
cal action inside the furnace a good quantity 
of carbon dioxide is produced in it which is 
taken out from the throat of the furnaces by 
pipes and heats the air in the stoves, This 
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The Tata Iron and Steel Works—Furnace for making Coke. 


hot air is forced into the furnace by means of 
tuyeres. In order to maintain a constant 
blast two or three or four stoves together, 
as large as the furnace itself, are used and 
worked in rotation. 

The hotter the blast, the hotter are the 
gases coming off and hotter the stove can 
be made in turn, so that there is no difficulty 
in obtaining a blast of 1500°F by regenera- 


tion. Another advantage of this process is, 
that this hot blast economises’ the faal. 
The work obtained by the hat blast 


is much greater than the work done when 
simply coal or other fuel is employed ; thus 
expense and time are minimised in the 
former process. 

When in the intense heat of 3000° to 
7000°F chemical action takes place, the iron 
inside the furnace is separated from the ore 
and collects at the bottom of the furnace 
free from silica and other impurities, though 
not entirely. These impurities float upon 


the melted liquid mass of iron in the 
form of slags. ‘The melted ores inside 
the furnace can be examined from outside 
by means of spectroscope. When the ores 
reach the above-mentioned stage the upper 
hole is opened and slags come out in masses. 
From the lower hdle a long trench is dug 
which branches out into amnaties trenches in 


the beds of sand. The primary one is 
called the ‘sow’ and the secondary ones 
‘pigs’ from the fanciful resemblance to a 


sow suckling a litter of little pigs. 

The lower hole is then opened and the 
liquid iron from inside the furnace rushes 
out in a volcanic eruption and flows down 
the ‘sow’ trench. ‘This torrent is continued 
for some half an hour and when the liquid- 
mass in the furnace is exhausted the hole is 
closed and the liquid iron is allowed to 
flow from the ‘sow’ into the ‘pigs’. This 
crudest form of iron manufactured hereby 
goes by the name of cast or pig iron, 
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The Tata Iron and Steel Works—the Power House. 


There is a big electric crane where this 
pig iron ismanufactured. This crane moves 
at some 30 feet above the floor of the 
shed and settles just above the pigirons. A 
huge electro-magnet is suspended from it. 
When the eclectric current is passed through 
it and the plate thereby gains a strong mag- 
netic property, it touches the ‘pigs,’ which 
cling fast to itin lots. The plate is raised 
and the crane thén moves away to another 
side of the shed where an inclined plane is 
arranged. By stopping the electric current 
the magnetic property of the electro-magnet 
vanishes and the pigs are released upon 
the plane and slide down to the wagon 
ready under the plane for the transportation 
of the ‘ pigs’. 

The pig-iron is very brittle and no imple- 
ments can be made of this form of iron. 

Of the two blast furnaces one was blown in 


on December 2nd, 1911, and has produced up 

to October ist, 1912, 61,055 tons of pig iron. 

The second one has been blown in the . 
September 21st, 1912, and has produced up 

to October ist, 1912, 1,055 tons. The total 

pig iron production up to October Ist, 1912, 

was 62,131 tons, The pig iron produced 

here is of uniformly excellent quality. 

In order to make it fit for use the pig iron 
has to undergo some other changes. The 


orocess which the cast iron undergoes is 
termed ‘puddling’. ‘This operation is 
performed in a reverberatory furnace and 


by this process the cast iron is freed from 
many impurities which are still in it. This 
furnace consists of two main parts separated 
by a low wall fire-bridge,a chimney and 
enclosed by a thick roof of fire-bricks, When 
the hearth has been brought to a certain 
height of temperature a charge of pig iron 
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and wrought iron scraps is introduceed, the 
door is closed and rendered air-tight with 
fire-clay. The ‘pigs’ are placed in the 
middle of the furnace and flame from the 
hearth is curved upon the ‘pigs’ owing to 
the convexity of the roof and thereby the 
iron melts. As chemical action takes 
place some impurities come off in the form 
of gas and some are separated from the pure 
iron asslags. The wrought iron assumes a 
spongy state and is transported to a steam 
hammer when red hot. The hammer 
pounds then so vigorously that the slags 
that had adhered are squeezed out like water 
from a sponge. Iron thus obtained is 
reheated in a special furnace and hammered 
again ; then heated, passed through a rolling 

ill and drawn into long blooms or bars. 

he iron thereby obtained is comparatively 
though not absolutely pure and most of 











The Tata Iron and Steel Works—the Cooling Tank. 


the implements of every-day use are made 
of this form of iron. 

Cast iron is brittle but hard, wrought 
iron on the other hand is malleable. For 
this reason strong and hard iron imple- 
ments can not be made out of any of the 
two. For the preparation of this sort of 
articles a medium of these two specimens of 
iron or steel is the best. Ordinary steel is 
nothing but iron combined with ‘3 to 1'5 
per cent of carbon. It can be obtained in 
farious ways—(1) Bessemer’s process, (2) 
open-hearth process and (3) acid and basic 
process. But in Tata’s iron works the open- 
hearth process is made use of. As regards 
chemical action this process has a great 
resemblance to Bessemer’s process. 

The hearth for the preparation of steel 
has a bowl-shaped bed of refractory subs- 
tance supported by stout iron plates under 
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which currents of air are circulated to 
reduce the temperature. At each end isa 
regenerative stove divided into two 
compartments, one for gas and the other for 
air. Each stove has valves leading to the 
chimney through which air and gas enters 
the furnace. Pig iron is first of all exposed 
and melted in this type of hearth and steel 
scraps are added gradually and melted to 
dilute the carbon in the cast iron, The 
heating is continued and ferric oxide added 
until the carbon has been nearly all burnt 
away, the silicon and phosphorous oxidised 
to slag and the sulphur dissipated. When 
the decarbonization has reached the desired 
limit spigel-eisen (a class of pig iron in 
compound with carbon and manganese) is 
added, a top hole leading from the bottom 
of the bed is opened to permit the charge to 
flow down a channel to a trench in which 
the moulds are placed. The steel flows into 
the moulds, and so big ingots of steel are 
obtained. . 

The first heat was tapped on 16th 
February 1912 and 6,620 tons have been 
produced up to October last. The quality of 
steel produced here is middling and has not 
yet come up toexpectation. But still it is 
not of inferior quality to what is generally 
obtained in the market. 

The bloom of iron is reduced by using 
a number of groovés of gradually diminish- 
ing size.: Two-rollers are.often placed above 
one another. The top one is driven by the 
lower one which constantly revolves in one 
direction. A bar is passed between them 
and so it travels backwards and forwards 
until drawn out to the required length and 
shape. Red hot bars were being taken 
from the hearth to the rollers on big electric 
cars by the crane and we were struck 
with the dexterity with which 
the men siezed the bar as it emerged 
and tossed it back to the -proper 
groove. In the final stages the glowing rod 
shot out from the rollers at an astonish- 
ing pace and wreathed about like a long 
fierce snake and then disappeared through 
the rollers with a wriggling movement! It 
stops at the saw machine where the rail or 
beam, as it may be, is cut to the required 
length. Then it goes to the pressing 
machine where it is pressed and made 
straight and its roughness is finished there. 

For the conveyance of these red hot bars 
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sets of rollers are arranged in long rows 
which being mechanically revolved the bar 
also moves through them in the direction 
they are revolving. q 

In fact, within five or six minutes a 
cumbrous red hot iron bar is metamor- 
phosed into a fine beam or a rail, as the case 
may be. The production of rolled steel in 
Tata’s Iron Works up to September Ist, 1912 
is as follows— < 


Rail 730 tons, 
Beams 17 2540 %5, 
Channels AO. 255 
Angles * 360 ,, 


The rails and beams produced here are by 
no means inferior to German or British- 
made ones and the price is also the same. 

In the foundry house large articles are 
being cast. Big wheels, pots, etc., are made 
here for use in the works. 

In the power house, situated in the east 
corner of the works, there are two dynamos. 
Here the electric current necessary for the 
whole works is generated. The power house 
is the lamp of Aladin at the command of 
which like that of the owner of the lamp the 

- workshop as the genie of the Arabian Nights’ 
tale will do an amount of work more easily 
and more swiftly than can be believed. If 
thg supply of electric current stops suddenly 

“thé monstrous machinery will stop too, 
like a vanquished genie and all and every 
wheel from the smallest wheels as small as 
that of a watch to the biggest one will 
instantly cease to revolve. 

The gas which is produced by the action 
of the mills is condensed and steam is 
produced by which the action of the power 
house goes on. 

In this big workshop coke is the thing 
which is needed at every moment. In the 
blast furnaces, in open hearths for steel, and 
in fact at every step coke is used in large 
quantities and in almost every work it is the 
first thing required. If the large amount of 
coke has to be purchased the cost becomes 
excessive. For this reason Tata & Co, 
have bought a vast coalfield at Jherria and 
they import raw coal from there, which is 
coked in the works. The coke oven is a 
long one consisting of 180 chambers in 
which coal is coked for their own use. 

_ For the purpose of cooling the outer 
wall of the blast furnaces a huge reservoii 
of water has been made by damming a 
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deep valley. .One of the dams which has 
been built across a creek is 3, 500 feet long 
and ‘57.feet in height. Water is pumped in- 
to it. from the river Subarnarekha, thrée 
miles off. The company has formed another 
schemie to make a valley between two 
hills situated about six miles from the work- 
shop as a reservoirof:their water. Nego- 
tiation is going on for aquiring, this part of 
the Dalma hills. 
' ‘We had a mind'to visit the hills and the 
valley which the Company wishes to turn 
into their reservoir of water. We started for 
the hills about seven in the morning, 
crossed the Subarnarekha and _ reached 


almost: the foot of the hills when it was . 
The scorching’ rays. 


about twelve o’clock. 
of the sun above and the sandy ground, hot 
‘ag firé, berieath ourfeet prevented us from 
advancing’ any further or climbing up the 
‘hills, and all our spitit and energy sank low. 
To our .gréat misfortune ‘we foolishly left 

our shoes behitid at home when we~ started 
for the hills in the cool morning’ consider- 
ing that it would’ be an advantage to 

climb the hills barefooted. “Our difficulty in 
returning “home ‘was indescribable ; ; we 

réached home hardly alive. -*" ’ 
In the afternoon we went cut -to sée ine 


‘town. ‘Bungalows of Runeegunge ‘tiles have © 


been provided for’ the entire’ staff. - The nor- 
thern quartét closé to the plant is meant for 
the Europeans, and the southern quartér for 
the Indians. The town, though not yet well- 
Organised, is néat and-clean and quite 
picturesque. The long chain of the -Dalma 
hills ‘forms the background of the town and 
the river Subarnarekha and another river 
_ encircle the town, which is surrounded by 
thin forests of teak. ; 
* The residence of the Manager of the Tata 
Steel and’ Iron Works is’in the northern 
quarter, and a beautiful one. By the side of 
it stands another bungalow as nice’as the 
former one where visitors of distinction and 
the Directors’ of the Iron.and Steel Company 
reside wher’ they -come. 
‘Therei8 a- good foot-ball ground where 
-foot-ball is regularly played. ‘There are t:vo 
Hotels, orie English arid the other American, 
organised by the English and Amé- 
-ticari labourers and ‘officers. The German 
Tabourers of the works,’ though ‘they area 
good" many in number, have’ not got their 
own hotel, ie 


4 


is not sufficient 


= 
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The Company supplies filtered water for 
general use in the town and will soon 
arrange for electric light as well as fans, in 
the houses there. It is not-of course 
compulsory for every householder to 
have electric lights and fans which will 
cost them an amount monthly or yearly, as 
the case may be. The amount which the 
householders have to pay-in addition to the 
monthly rent of the houses is but small and 
the fitting of electric fans or lights depends 
upon their free’ will.- 

There are posts of electric lights at short 
intervals in the town, which-is beauti- 
fully illuminated all over at night. 

Formerly the Company had a scheme of 
laying tram lines from Sakchee -to the 
Kalimati station but when all sorts: of 
arrangements had been made for it, their 
scheme was altered and the tram was re- 
placed by the railroad. But the road 
through which tram lines were intended: to 
run still retains the name of Tram Road. 

‘The market place falls on-the way to the 
Station in the southern qudrter. There is 
only one shop. which supplies all sorts .of 
miscellaneous things of everyday use . for 
thé whole town. The supply of necessary 
thimys is~ very poor. It. would bea great 
boon at this time to the ° ‘fownsmen -if-a 
dozen -shops- of various’ necessary things 
are’established here immediately ; ‘the dedles 
too’ can: profit themselves by this? 

The’ post. office and the -Tata~ Charitable 
Hospital is situated in the-northern quarter. 
side, by side. The hospital is well organised 
and has’a complete staff; It is: now in 
charge’ of a Bengali: gentleman, who is 
an L. M. S. of thé -Calcutta Medical 
College and an experienced -physician and 
surgeon. A corps of trained nurses from the 
Albert Edward Hospital of Poona has been 
brought here. There are two compounders 
inthe hospital who work untiringly and 
work very well. Both of them are Bengali 
gentlemen. In the present’ hospital there 
room for a good many 
indoor patients. For this reason.the Com- 
pany has‘sanctioned Rs. 50,000 for a ‘new 
hospital building on a beautiful spot, open 
on-all sides, near the present one. -There 
is another sanitary officer, also a Bengali 
gentleman, who has passed from the Cut- 
tack Campbell School. 

A school has sheen established ‘for the 
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children of officérs residing hére. 
number of students is now over fifty. 

.A police force is of course necessary for the 
maintenance of peace in so biga town. A 
corps of priyate guards has been organised 
for the Tata Company, All of these 
men are ex-soldiers. They are polite and 
always at service for helping others in diffi- 
culties. 
violet turban around the tall red conical hat 
looks quite imposing. There are many 
things which the Bengal Police can learn 
from them. 

The modern system of drainage has been 
initiated here and a sanitary corporation of 
five hundred members has been formed. 
This sanitary staffisnot content merely to 
get their pay and sit idly quite happy at 
home but works vigorously to improve the 
sanitation of the town. 

Joists manufactured in Tata’s Iron Works 
have been out in the market. The sale of 
pig iron of Tata and Co. is much greater 
than the sale of steel or joists. 40,000 tons of 
pig iron were sold up to 30th June, rgz2 ; 
the total tonnage sold up to 1st October 
was 1,00,030 tons exclusive of 6,120 tons 
of pig consumed jointly by the Company’s 
Steel Works and Iron Foundry. 

The sale of structural steel. up to the ist 

ve Varying. quanti- 
ties have ean sold i in Japan, Burma,. China, 
the United States, Australia, Manchuria; 
New Zealand, etc., of ‘which Japan is the 
biggest customer. 

The works are ‘mainly conducted by 
American, German, English and Chinese 
labourers ; and there are also Punjabis,Parsees 
and Marhattas, but they are employed in 
minor works, Though the Indian labourers 
are at present far inferior to the’ European 
and American labourers and not well 
trained, the Company, [ think, does not 
take proper care to try to conduct the 
works ultimately wholly by Indian labour, 
in which case the Company as well as the 
people of this country would be greatly bene- 
fited. The bulk of the labourers in the 
works are foreigners and the amount of 
money drawn by. them in the form of pay 
is large. If that amount be spent in such 
a poor country as India instead of enriching 
the rich then it would be a great blessing 
to us no doubt. 


Though the 


‘The 


Their uniform of khaki and their’ 


-can ever improve in mechanics, 


iron works is situated in 
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Bengal (we are speaking of-the natural’: 
province, not the political one), not .a 
single Bengali could be found in - the. 
iron works. Of course the less labo- 
rious work of the hospital is thoroughly: 
conducted by the Bengalis, I mean the. 
people of Bengal proper. ‘Lots of Bengali. 
youth are seeking for. arly sort of services: 
everywhere and. there is not a single mer-. 
chant office, not to speak of Government, 
offices, or house of a gentléman who needs. 
a private tutor for his sons, which is not. 
beseiged by an army of applicants cring-: 
‘ing for a petty post of Rs. 15 or 20.2 2°... 
The.numbers of graduates and undergradu- 
ates is swelling so rapidly that there will soon 
be scarcely any office I fear unknocked-at 
by them. Sometime ago one of the con- 
temporary great men of Benga! was forbid- 
ding some one to graduate here in Calcutta 
‘or other Indian Universitiés, for, he said, 
one becomes as inebriated and imbecile as 
an opium-eater after graduating here, and 
hankers after a petty clerkship or at most a 
Deputy Magistrateship. He gave many ex- 
amples of great men. in the country most of 
whom are not graduates or éven undergradu- 
ates of any university of India or Europe 
and said that in fact undergraduates could: 
do greater work than. graduates. Though he. 
said. this in a half joking Hiood still there 
is much truth in it. , 

Our Calcutta University- will turn out. 
at least fifty thousand gtaduates, “under-. 
graduates and matriculates within ten years. 
and what. will they do? By that time so 


.many lucrative posts will not be created’ 


certainly! What will be their fate if the 
tendency still remains the same as it.is.?: -, 

We can dare to cope-with Europe if we 
That. is 
the vulnerable point of Europe. H our 
youths can forsake the foolish-- craze -for 
prosecuting the general course of studies 
here and can free themselves from the 
snare and go to foreign countries. to 
learn Mechanical Engineering and take 
service at Tata’s Iron Works or at some 
other place, they can: do some useful work 
for their country. 

In fact; we feel shame today to do any 
work which requires bodily labour, but to.us 
apprenticeship for a’ clerk’s post: of low 
grade in a:wine shop is a quite honour- 
able one! At this ‘early stage of ourim- 
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provement we must not consider any bodily 
labour. a disgrace. -To do so will only 
dimiinish our speed of improvement. We 
must not despise bodily labour.. 
failure to appreciate the dignity of labour is 
a drawback on the part of a nation on the 
way to improvement. “Not a single nation 
or a-country shall we find which has plant- 
ed its banner of glory firm and fixed upon 
the -earth by disregarding bodily labour: 
The. prejudice is prevalent only in Bengal 
and among’ the Bengalis in.. the most 
epidemic form-and is-one of the funda- 
mental causés of our.weakness as a nation. 


At the ‘Tata ‘Steel arid fron -Works we 


Says Mr. Henry Wolff— 

“OF all countries, in the old world and thé new, 
there-seems none go specially marked out for the prac- 
tice of co-operative credit as our great Asiatic depend; 
ency of India, The. two postulates for successful . co- 
operative credit are: poverty and opportunities. for 
prodtiction. And of both’ India has enough and té 
spare. In all its economy the want of money is what 
stares one obtrusively in the face. Industry: is back- 
ward:- In rural- districts need is great, rising from 
time to time to the point of famine. The poorer po- 
pulation are hopelessly under the yoke of the maha- 
jar and the sowcar, who rule despotically over these 
hundreds of: millions of rayats that, sunk in débt up 
to-the neck, bestow their toil only for the payment of 
outrageous interest. Agriculture—the great industry 
of the’ country~-though bristling’ ‘with opportunities, 
is ‘undeveloped. There is soil in India which in its 
unmanured state equals our British acres in its yield 
of wheat. But it wants to be irrigated.  Irrigate 
social economy with. a stream of gold, :and you are 
likely to produce corresponding results. For in eco- 
nomic opportunities India is fully as rich as it is in 
natural, * * * # And, like the water for purposes 
of irrigation, the gold for economic improvements is 
there too. It is not stored up in the form of: snow.-in 
the.:Himalayas, but scattered all over the country in 
displayed ornaments or hidden hoards, the value of 
which, teally not ascertainable has been éstimated at 
300,000,000, more or less, but which it is the lament 
of economists that no lure has thus far been discovered 
potent enough to tempt out of its unprofitable storing 


~_¥ Read before the Cambridge Section of the Indian 
Guild of Science and Technology—23rd Nov., 1912; . 
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shall: find a good field for developing 
our weak side and I believe that if we can 
fairly master that side as well as mechani- 
cal engineering we shall not lag far behind 
any ‘European -nation of today. Youths 
from this.country go to England, America, 
Japan and Germany every year and the 
majority of them go there to learn dyeing 
and bleeching and for such other purposes ; 
but I think it is the most necessary thing 
now-a-days that a-major portion of them 
should learn Mechanical Engineering by 
which Europe, America and Japan have ‘be- 
come the wonder of the rest of the world. | 


Ksuirop Kumar Ray. 


THE PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATION IN.INDIA* 


By N. €. MEHTA, B.Ay (Canras.) 


places into fructifying employment—in arid territory 
thirsting for it since decades, if pot for centuries. 

Money, then, in a readily available form, is what 
above all things is needed. "+ 

Various efforts had been made towards 
the close of the nineteenth century to miti- 
gate. the misfortunes of the heavily encum- 
bered peasantry: of India and to relieve the 
soil of the deadweight that was a bar to all 
future progress in agricultural production. 
The: Government tried the scheme of tak- 
kavi advances which made available at 
anyone time-a sum of about £1,700,000 for 
the. farmers of the whole of India, which 
was a>mere drop in the ocean, grossly in- 
adequate to meet the needs of the millions 
of indebted cultivators. ~ The scheme failed. 
Since 1883 co-operation has been in the 
official programme ; but it was not till 1904 
that the movement took any definite shape 
and was started on a firm basis. Before 
that attempts to start rural banks had been 
made in Mysore and elsewhere, but so far 
without. any cheerful prospects. After a 
careful investigation into:the causes of the 
poverty of the Indian-peasantry and looking. 
at the stuperidous mortgage debt of -the 
whole country. Sir Frederic Nicholson 
“+ See Henry ‘ Wolff’s’ People’s Banks, P. 514-5. 
Ch, XVH, P, & S, King and Son, 1910, 
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summarised 1 
words : 


a Find Raffeisen, find, so | should prefer to put it, 
the precise form of co-operative credit which will suit 
every particular locality in which you propose to 
operate, ’’* . 


"edies in the following 


The Indian Government waited long 
‘enough for the coming-out of an Indian 
" Raffeisen, but India is a land par excellence 
of complete reliance.on the established 
authority for initiation or experiment of a 
new scheme and Indians the most docile of 
subjects, faithful in following but.slow in 
independent advancement. No -people in 
the world have known better to preserve 
the past and intrenching its institutions with 
greater ingenuity than the Indians. They 
still retain the hierarchy of castes, that their 
ancéstors originated two thousand years 
ago; they have strengthened it, if at all, by 
innumerable subdivisions and emphasized 
the privileges and disabilities ‘of birth. 
They have not yet emerged from the regime 


of status which Europe abandoned five cen- — 


turies ago.. They have been the parasites 
on the glories of an unknown age, delight- 
ing in the accomplishments of their fore< 
fathers, endowing them even with . greater 
sublimity than ever existéd,by means of a 
fertile imagination. They have: always 
looked.up to the state as the fountain of all 
eriterprise, as the prime agency for bettering 
their condition, In accordance with ‘these 
‘traditions it was inévitable that the Govern- 
ment must take independent steps. sooner 
or later if it intended to do anything in: the 
line of. ameliorating the state :of | the 
peasants, which in other lands. had been 
mainly. accomplished by individual efforts 
-and private enterprise. On the asth ‘of 
March, 1904, was passed the Co-operative 
Credit Societies Act to“ encourage thrift, 
self-help and co-operation among agricul- 
‘turists, artisans and persons of limited 
means.” The pioneer work of introducing 
the movement to the village agriculturists 
was done by Government officials and éven 
at present the co-operative societies-existing 
‘in various parts of India are under the guid- 
ance and control of the Registrars:appoint- 
ed for. each province by the Government. 
In more recent years the official. endeavours 
have been considerably re-inforced by the 
* H. Wolff's Co-operative Banking, 1907,-Quoted 
Pp. 292 eae eo Ke toes 
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help of private individuals and the increas- 
ing sympathy of the general public. 


Though the Registrars are suggesting and. 


working towards the gradual withdrawal 
of Government assistance, the time has 
not quite come when the movement’can be’ 
left without danger in the hands of its ulti- 
mate guardians—the -people themselves. 
The real value of the movement started but 
a few years ago is seen, apart from the 
numerical progress of the credit societies. 
and the members, in the spontaneous 
development of the co-operative -spirit in 
the agriculturists and their multiplying ap- 
plications for starting the rural banks rn 
their villages. Its real hopefulness lies in 
the fact that the stimulus comes from below 
and therefore affecting far larger numbers 
in an infinitely more effective way than 
any movement taking its rise from the 
upper ranks. of society can ever hope to do. 
Moreover the gains derived from it are dis- 
tributed evenly among the population, 
increasing the productivity of our: chief in- 
dustry, agriculture, and- making. for an all- 
round improvement in the condition of: the 
poor, . No.3 et as eek 

_ The . progress’ of co-operation. will be 
readily seen from the following tables, --In 
1906. the number of the credit societies was 
846; now it is 81977.- There were 91,343 
members of such societies in-1906; now 
there “are 403,000 members." ° In 1906 their 
funds amounted to Rs. “2131258; -in’ 1910 
‘11 they amounted to over Rs. . 202,68,133._ 
The figures speak for themselves. The co- 
operative movement has taken-a firm hold 
inthe Indian soil. At present there is :no 
longer the difficulty of familiarising the 
people with its principles, but how to check 
the dévelopment: of societies without, any 
‘prospects or financial stability, without at 
the same time discouraging the growth. of 
really solid societies. The chief ‘difficulty, 


_as one of the Registrars-points out, “ to the. 


spread..of societies is the ‘difficulty of 
obtaining literate members sufficiently comi- 
-petent’ to’ keep accounts. Extension. of 
primary education would not only remove 
this ‘difficulty but would. enable - the 


= Figures as given by Mr. Maclagan in his speech 
to the Registrars’ Conference at Simla: from a report 
in the Times of India (Weékly Mail Edition) Nov, 


and, 1912, .- 
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- members to take a more intelligent interest in their society’s business.””* 


Tapreé I illustrating the progress of the Co-operative Credit Societies in British India; compiled from 
data-in the Statistical Abstract relating to British India from 1go1-1909-10 (cd. 6057) 1911, and. statistics of 


-British India for 1gto-11'and preceding years. 


. Number of Societies. 


Central —_— 
Urban -—= 
“Rural — 
Total: . 283 

, Members 28,629 
Capital 2 , Rs, 
473:219 


- Increase in amount <*‘? .., 


Percetitage increase 
~ "*Note—For the years 1905-06 to 1907-08 Statistics of 
Mysore Societies are included. ° 

, Table I] for Mysore State. 


Year, Number of Capital %, incréase. 
Societies Rs. 
"1908-09 45 - 1,31,893. oe 
1900416 70 2,16,055 64°27 | 
_ T9011 ni 3,603,630 67°84 


-Abridged ‘from’ the Commercial Statistics for British 
os India. a 


I. 


In all countries agriculturists have been 
generally less enlightened, more conserva~ 
tive, poorer and more ignorant than the 
factory population residing in large towns. 

-It is ‘only. recently-—since the middle of the 
nineteenth century, that the peasantry even 
-in ‘most European countries have become 
free from the cruel bondage of the money- 
- lender and begun to enjoy the fruits of their 
own labour. Manufacturing industries have 
advanced by leaps and bounds; large joint- 
stock banks have arisen in response to the 
- needs of the commercial world and by com- 
petition brought down the rate of. interest 
- to its lowest limit. But in agriculture 
the case has been different. Inspite of 


* See Report ‘on the working of co-operative credit 
societies.in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
for the year 1908-09, p, 13s gi 


Commercial Part If. 


1912. 

1905-06 1906-07 7 1907-08 1908-09 1909-FO 1910-14 
14 7 15 3h 59 

89 149 210 291 368 

743 320t 4,738 3106-894 

846 1357 1,963. 3428" gga 


91,343 199,160 180,338 224,397 3,05, 058 


21,310,258 44,14,086 79,33,218 121,81,027 199,04,502 


16,58,039 22,75,766 35,19,132 42147,809 77,23,475 


350°38 10678 79°72), 53°54 -  O3°4I 

the advances in agricultural science ‘the 
agriculturists could not utilise all the 
varied resources and facilities for produc- 
tion that scientific’ progress has been 
continuously putting at their disposal, 
for want of capital. Agriculture by its na- 
ture can never be centralised to the same 
extent as the manufacturing industries, nor 
could. its credit market be organised on the 
same basis as the large joint-stock establish- 
ments of our times. . The cultivator of 
land. being a small. man without any 
considerable reserve and with an imperfect 
knowledge of the money market is the ideal 
customer of the money-lender. Large 
banking houses cannot give him any help 
because he has no collateral to offer, his 
security is merely of a personal nature, his 
needs-small and for a longer time; nor is 
it profitable for the large banks to deal in 
such small transactions. The security that 
the farmer offers, though generally solid, is 
intangible and cannot be realised in the open 
market. Again, to appraise its proper value 
requires intimate personal knowledge and 
familiarity with local conditions. Conse- 
quently there must be small local organisa- 
tions to render. effective-aid and provide 
cheap credit to the agriculturists. This 
question was first solved in Germany by 
Raiffeisen in Flammersfeld in 1848, and 
‘the many thousands of village banks of 
every variety in different parts of the world 
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owe their inspiration to the small bank 
that he first founded as a means of combat- 
ing the cruelties of usury. 

In India where land is mainly cultivated 
by small farmers, the peasantry has for cen- 
turies been in perpetual bondage to the 
village Baniya, whose philanthropic spirit 
has not been outraged by lending the needy 
peasants at rates exceeding a hundred or two 
hundred per cent in addition to the custo- 
mary gifts and services due from the 
borrower on special occasions which to the 
serious discomfort of the farmer arise but 
too frequently. The maximum rate of in- 
terest is said to have reached something 
like -1765 per cent! Once the farmer has 
got entangled in the meshes of the clever 
sowkar, he is lost for ever. The Baniya is 
not very anxious for the repayment of the 
loan in the first few months or even years 
and then the illiterate peasant finds to his 
amazement and expense that he cannot 
cope with the manipulations of the accounts 
by the Baniya and that his debt very rarely 
remains within hopes of possible repayment. 
Year after year he is. only left with the 
means of bare subsistence and the rest of the 
product of his hand toil goes to the village 
sowkar who is ever ready to advance loans 
and help his ignorant village compatriots. 
The conditions are not very different in the 
case of large landed properties, as in Bengal, 
which are seldom cultivated by the proprie- 
tors, who are hardly more intelligent than 
poor peasants but with more expensive 
tastes. The relations that subsist between 
owners and tenants in England do not exist 
in India. The tenant in India does not 
receive any help from the landlord in buy- 
ing manure or introducing improvements. I 
think it will be hardly denied that the policy 
of permanent land settlement wherever it 
prevails has contributed not to the prosper- 
ity of the cultivator of the soil, but of the 
landowner and created an idle aristocracy 
sunk in the deepest ignorance cherishing the 
empty pride of illustrious lineage and cling- 
ing tenaciously to time-worn customsandold 


_* The nuniber of small holdings’ cultivators .is 
calculated by ‘Sir’ Theodore Morison to be’ about 
26,000,000. Sée. T. Morison’s Industrial Organisa- 
tion of an Indian Province, p. 13, For a good 
account of the needs. of agriculturists and the 
necessity of co-operation, see Ch. v-yii, 2nd edition, 
191, : : 
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prejudices. The farmer remains as heipless: 
as before; he derives small comfort.from’. 
the existence of a prosperous class which. is 
interested in him to the extent of getting 
from him the highest rent that he can pay.. 
The bondage to the money lender, mis- 
fortunes of frequent famines, hopelessness of 
improving future prospects, existence of a 
rigid caste-system which once for all deter-. 


. mines one’s career in life—all these factors - 


have co-operated to produce a peasantry in- 
dustrious but ignorant, generally thrifty but - 
extravagant in marriage feasts, lacking ‘in™ 
enterprise, devoid. of ambition, utterly 
fatalistic. Regeneration from a slough 
of helplessness such as this can only. 
begin: with, and come from the rank and 
file of the masses. Our educated classes. 
have always been enthusiastic, rather 
than active for the industrial renaissance. 
of India; they have shown its necessity, 
but- not taken any measures to realise. 
it. Agricultural colleges have been mainly 
instrumental in turning out students who ° 
never intend to become practical agricul- 
turists themselves, but merely to employ 
their knowledge in obtaining government 
posts. Agricultural training has been al-’ 
most entirely confined to the non-agricul-- 
tural classes, and hence unproductive of any- 
benefit to the community. 4 
With the extension of railways.and open 
ing up.of the distant village: markets ‘and 
their linking up with the world-markets’ 
competition has been brought to our very 
doors and become‘a factor of vital-import- 
ance. .To survive in the contest with pro- 
gressive and well-organised nations the 
necessity of abrogating the archaic methods © 
of cultivation—so wasteful and expensive, 
has become paramount, It raised ‘grave 
apprehensions even so early as the time. 
when the late Mr. Justice Ranade’ wrote: ~ 
about the economic conditions of this 
country. His fears were enhanced -by the _ 
grave fact that agriculture, besides sharing 
the disadvantages of dependence on seasonal 
and climatic variations is subject to the law’ 
of diminishing returns. 
Thanks.to the introduction of co-opera-. 
tion and the alacrity with which our tradi-. 
tionally stolid and impervious peasantry has 
adopted: it and. the enthusiasm and the 
practical ‘instinct these none too. well 
educated farmers have displayed in conduct- 
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ing the newly started credit societies, the 
danger of indefinite postponement of India’s 
awakening in matters of industries has been 
at least minimised. The progress that India 
has made inthis direction during the last 
seven years has been simply unsurpassed. 
by any other country. The spirit of co- 
operation has under the unselfish and vigil- 
ant guidance of the Registrars permeated 
thoroughly wherever the message has been 
carried, even in the most backward parts of 
India such as the United Provinces and the 
Punjab. Some of the advanced native 
states like Mysore and Baroda have also 
taken. steps in. promoting the growth of 
credit societies. 

The Co-operative Credit Societies Act 
makes a two-fold division into ‘urban’ 
societies which consist of members of whom 


. not less than four-fifths are non-agricultur- 


ist and the ‘rural’ societies which have the 
same proportion of agriculturist members. 
The first type is restricted to comparatively 


‘large centres of population and stiited to 


the requirements of small shop-keepers, 
artisans, | wage-earners,  carriage-drivers, 
weavers, leather workers, clerks and others. 
Tt is practically an adaptation of the ‘Credit 
Association’ of Schulze-Delitzsch to the 
Indian soil. The characteristics which 


separate it from the, rural’ type are (x) the 
‘more commercial nature of the former (2) the 
‘existence of shares (3) and usually limited 


liability. .Here there is no lack of business- 
ability as in the case of rural societies, nor 
is it composed of very poor members. They 
are men of some enlighténment, though ‘of 
small means and are usually reluctant to 
disclose the purpose of their borrowings. 
The delicate question of prestige debars the 
frank avowal of adverse conditions. Some 
of the urban societies are conducted so 


‘ efficiently that their shares are sold above 


par, which is however. ‘dangerous to the 
development of the true co-operative spirit 
and is likely to lead to pure commercialism. 


. The’ primary object of such credit associa- 


tions is to help the deserving . no-capitalist 
to become a capitalist, to bring out superior 
ability out of the ranks of artisans and 
small workers, which would otherwise 
starve for want of capital. The Schulze- 
Délitzsch- institutions, to use the German 
equivalent, ought to thrive in our country, 
which still counts the stall worker working 
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on his own behalf by millions, which 
abounds in small weavers and leather work- 
ers, potters and small retail-sellers, who have 
been used to the idea of combination or 
the gilds from ancient times. The develop- 
ment of the Urban banks has not proceeded 
with the same rapidity as that” of the 
Rural banks or rather is not so numerically 
striking.. This is probably to ‘be accounted 
for partly by the spirit of greater indepen- 
dence, by the absence of pressing needs 
prevalent in the higher tier of the working. 
classes, and partly, because of their larger 
size of the unit. 

In spite of the greater resources and 
better management of the urban societies, 
the extraordinarily rapid growth of the 
rural banks is infinitely more important 
from the standpoint of the community, be- 
cause they bring deliverance. and help to 
those who are most in need of them, because 
they lift up the very classes of population 
that cannot be lifted up in any other way, 
because they arise amidst poverty and help- 
lessness to transform them into prosperity - 
and self-reliance. A rural credit’ associa- 
‘tion. is: confined to small villages and can 
be formed in accordance with the law. pro- 
vided there are at least ten persons willing 
to become members. It is a-society of 
neighbours to: render mutual help’ it is 
primarily‘intended not to make profits or 
distribute dividends but to provide cheap 
credit to the members for profitable pur- 
poses only. Good character is absolutely 
essential for the membership of the society. 
The object of borrowing must be fully dis- 
closed to the.society and the society must be 
satisfied as to its prospects and see that the 
loan is utilised for the specified purpose. 
The society is ready to lend.to any member, 
however poor, provided he fulfils all the con- 
ditions of. the society; it does not demand 
any security from him except an ‘acceptance, 
sometimes accompanied by a Couple of 
sureties. The loans are generally for-a con- 
siderable period.and repaid in instalments 
which must be forthcoming with absolute 
punctuality. The entire management of 
oe bank is entirely gratuitous, and confined 

“its own members. It. acts chiefly in 
arpa money from larger banks on the 
commion security of its members to lend it 
in the village at a slightly higher rate. ‘It 
also discharges another important function, 


soe 


which is likely to be of ir-reasing import- 
ance.in future, which is that it acts asa sav- 
ing bank of the particular village. The act 
of 1904 did not allow the rural societies to 
accept deposits from non-members except 
on special permission, which: would have 
debarred them from utilising the resources 
that were most near and available to them. 
But the legal difficulty was overcome by 
the, easy expedient of calling the deposits 
‘loans’ and thus the savings of the rich non- 
members. were put to their best use.. 


“ The total number of villages in British territory ; 


in India is over 54 lakhs, while the savings © banks 
(head. and sub- Banks} number only 7,075 ; and the 
total number of depositors is nearly a million, of 
‘whom only about fifteen thousand are apricultanste= 
not even 2 per cent.” * 


So it would be a great help to: the rural . 


classes. and meet a fe/t want, if these ‘so- 
cietiés succeeded in attracting’ the slender 
savings of the village aristocracy into 
the fructifying channels of production. Our 
village banks have not only succéeded- in 
arousing the spirit of active co- operation but 
also in eliciting ready financial aid froin 
the village inhabitants. 

To overcome the danger of their belne 
caught i in the meshes of the money-lender 
and to obtain cheaper money those societies 
are linked up to the central provincial 
‘money market’ ‘by means of district: banks, 
which’ are their direct “and immediate 
feeders. They receive loans from thé ‘‘dis- 
trict banks at rates varying from 9 to 12 per 
cent and lend them out to their members at 
12 to 158 per cent. From ‘this will be 


‘gauged the intensity of demand for money 


which exists in-India. The rate of interest 
‘which in European - countries would be 
régarded ds ruinous, is accepted with perfect 
willingness and: found to be proftable. 
The purposes for which the members borrow 
‘ate chiefly three :—(1) for the liquidation 
‘of Old debts, which is by far the most im- 
portant thing; (2) for meeting the custo- 
mary. expenses of marriages of children 
(and grand-children), - 


‘From the above sketch of the working. 


of credit societies it will be seen that co- 
operation is neither charity nor philan- 
thropy. As M. Luzzati says, it capitalises 


* See: Gokhale’s Speeches, P., 328. Speech on the 


Credit. Societies Bill introduced by Sir Penal Ibetson’ 


on the 23rd March, 1go4, 


. contléss 
-munities "have been ‘so organised that the’ 
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honesty. It creates credit out of the intar 
gible asset of reputation for industry an 
thrift of the work-people. Its security } 
personal, and consequently wherever tru 
co-operation has taken root, the principl 
of unlimited liability tends to spread— 
specially in the case of Raffeisen or rura 
banks. There are three | characteristic 
which distinguish the latter from all others 
namely, (x) unlimited liability; (2) inalien 
able reserve fund, and; (3) the absence o 
dividends or profits. There are two distin. 
guishing features which separate co-opera- 
tive societies from ordinary banks, w7z., (1) 
management by members who make use 
of them, and (2) the credit given is-of a 
personal kind. * The principle of: unlimiited 
liability appears to be spreading 1 in -India 
in preference to limited liability, our village 
folk seem to have a stronger liking to make 
use of the simpler method -and i incur cor- 
respondingly greater risks. But it’ must 
be at once said to their credit that hitherto 
the money borrowed has been’ punte- 
tually and fully paid’ by ‘the societies, to 
the central banks, and loans paid’ by the 
members to their societies. Hardly any. 
case of default of any magnitude has hither- 
to occurred. 

That co-operation has succeeded in iidia 
that the illiterate. Indian’ “peasantry has 
rapidly. and practically learnt its lessons, 
can no longer be gainsdid. ; Perhaps it: is 
pertinent to quote here: a jemark of the 
Registrar for the United Provinces, ‘who 
writes that — ; 

“The co-operative societies five: hitherto failed to 
attract the capital of the professional: money= 
lending classes. If anything thé village Baniya’s 


hostility is increasing, a tribute “perhaps to the 
growing success of the movement.: . 


Ill ae 
"The causes’ that have. led to the pene: 


.menal progress of co-operation in India 


are riot far to seek. The people have. been 
used to it in some form or other’ ‘from 
generations ; our ‘village cori- 


interests of different’ classes’ in the com- 
munity have been inextricably inter-con- 
nected and ‘that the general Prosperity 
of a village really means the prosperity of. 
individuals therein. Our peasantry, though 


+ See C. R. Fay’ $Co- -operation at home'and abroad 
P. S. King & Son, ee Ch. or, : cs a 
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addicted to antiquated methods of produc-. 


tion, has not been ignorant of the necessity 


of proper manuring or of allowing the land. 


to lie fallow for a time, nor unaware of the 
possibilities of improvements in the old 


fashioned agricultural tools; but it has 


been through untold centuries oppressed by 
usurers and seriously hampered in bettering 
its conditions by the lack of capital. In 


recerit times the farmer has been rightly’ 
sceptical of using machinery exhibited at 
the model farms, the profitableness of which © 


has not been proved to his satisfaction. 
‘Now that borrowing at a reasonable rate 
from his own brethren has been made 
possible,.to do which he has to account for 
and explain the profitableness and prospects 
of his proposed scheme of improving his 


land, that the co-operative movement has’ 


shown unusual vitality everywhere. None 
can set limits to the growth of rural credit, 
the expansion of agriculture, the rise of 
farm ‘industries, the development of distribu- 
tive societies, nor can any one foretell the 
rapidity with which the movement will 
spread, or-whether it is capable of advancing 
at the same quick pace that it has display~ 
ed during the last seven years. Yet it is 
with the regeneration of our agriculturists 
that the true and real foundations for the in- 
dustrial renaissance of India, for the increase 
of the prosperity of her people, are being 
laid, Fora long time to come India must 
remain predominantly an agricultural 
country but let us hope that before long 
agriculture in India will be conducted on 
radically different lines from those hitherto 
adopted. If our agriculture progresses ata 
rapid rate—for which there are hopes—and 
shows signs of developing in the direction 
in which the small countries of Europe-— 
Denmark, Belgium, Switzerland—have de- 
veloped, then there need be no despondency 
at the length of time that must elapse before 
the hope of the late Mr. Justice Ranade of 
seeing India partly.an agricultural and 
partly an industrial country is realised; 
then there need be no apprehensions that 
agriculture is subject to the melancholy 
law of diminishing returns, that the 
exhausted soil of India will be unable 
to’ cope. with the pressure of population 


and the increasing keenness of interna- 
tional competition. It was only in 1864 
that the Danes infuriated -at the loss 
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of Schleswig-Holstein determined to win 
a victory in’ peace by establishing schools 
and colleges amidst the agricultural popu- 
lation, by awakening the entire nation to 
its manhood, by increasing the national 
prosperity and making. Denmark an object 
of envy to her powerful military neigh- 
bours. The whole of modern Denmark 
bears the impress of those Herculean efforts 
of a few yearsago. It was not until 1882 
that the first co-operative dairy was started 
in Denmark. Now she. prodtices butter’ 
worth more than g millions’ sterling -for 
export to other lands. ‘ Denmark, oncé so 
poor, is now, except England, the richest 
country in Europe in proportion to its 
population.” “In Denmark there is only 
one big town, the capital:,and. port. of 
Copenhagen. The. rest of the. country is 
agricultural. Agriculture is highly developed 
and, outside the small islands, the soil is 
largely owned by small farmers cultivating 
say twenty to seventy acres: from which 
two facts it follows almost as a. corollary 
that Denmark is a network of co-opera- 
tion.” } The result of this proficiency in the 
arts of peace is a highly educated and 
prosperous Denmark. it ; 

“Tt [co-operation] has brought the results of 
science within the peasant’s reach, and he has been 
quick to avail himself of them ; it has transformed a 
great part of farm work into’ factory industry, 
increased the yield of the soil, improved the position 
of the peasants, and drawn rich and poor together, *'} 

Here then before the spreading light of 
science shrinks to insignificant dimensions 
the gloomy phantom of the law of dimi- 
nishing returns. The word agriculture is 
still employed to signify this altered state, 
but it embraces what were formerly termed 
‘industries.’ “The picture of a rich and 
enlightened Denmark then stands..as a 
practicable ideal to the Indian peasantry to 
strive for. Already some progress has been 


. made in organising seed-societies and the 


like ; and Co-operative creamerits are not 
far off. The use of artificial manure by 
the average agriculturist is not a matter of 
the distant future. Already, in anticipation 
of the improved conditions of the. farmer 
and the demand for chemical fertilisers a 


* Encyclopaedia Brit, 11th edition, Vol. vii, P. 88 
$C. R. Fay. P. 92 : ; 

+ Encyclopaedia Britannica. vol, vii.; see article on’ 
Co-operation P, 88 
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large factory with English capital has been 
started in Bombay for manufacturing phos- 
phates. Co-operation elsewhere has 
wrought wonders, lifted up. the peasantry’ 
from :the. hopeless abyss of indebtedness as 
if by a magic touch, and. everything in 
India also points to effects simiar to those 
produced. in other. lands. 

Once the standard of living of the masses 
rises, and an effective demand for manu- 
factured goods grows, there emerges an 
internal market which facilitates .the growth 
of indigenous industries, and strengthens 
the position of the industries already there 
by: enlarging the home-market. Improved 
agriculture i in India means almost a revolv-. 
tion in the state of the people. The posi-. 
tion of the ecoriomic. fabric 
renovated and improved from its founda- 
tion. - Thé joyful fountain of credit springs 
from below -dashing its fertilising spray 
wheréver it falls. -Gold that was but a: 
short ‘time ago lying either buried in secret. 
‘places or hidden ‘in -iron safes, is continu-. 
ously flowing into the tiny but secare -vaults 
of. the: ‘village: banks; and thence released 
to.circulate in the productive channels of 
industry. India “has been. suffering from. 
want of capital ina two-fold way— firstly, 
that her people are poor and the scarcity 
of savings is endemic, and secondly, what 
little’ she has, has’ from lack of adequate 
facilities for investment'in postal banks -or 
reliable. securities. not” ‘been brought to the 
open market. The people who have been 


for long’generations of misrule and’ robbery’ 


‘accustomed’ to hoard their little savings, 
are naturally’ sceptical of risking them in’ 
speculative enterprises-or even of locking’ 
up--in “banks for, what seemis.to’ them, ‘a_ 
paltry return. ‘The unproductive wealth of 
this country has been estimated at about’ 
£300 million ‘sterling chiefly in the form: 
of ornaments. 
that have beén growing like miushrooms ” 
have by their unimpeachable security in 
the form’ of unlimited ‘liability and the 
higher raté of interest been able to attract’ 
this hidden ‘wealth where other lures had- 
been found of no avail. 


There is still another cause besides the: 


intrinsic poverty of the people'and the want 
of an adequate banking system, which is also 
of considerable importance. As Jong ago 


as 1891 the late Mr. Justice Ranade pointed - 


is as it were. 


‘The small village societies - 
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out the economic waste resulting from. the: 
lack of proper organisation of the different 
credit markets in the pouany in the. follow-, 
ing words: . nies 


‘* No fact in the economic condition of this eountey 
arrests attention ‘more forcibly than the contiast 
presented by the hoards of unused capital, . stored 
up in the vaults of the Presidency and_ other ’.ex- 
-change banks, the high premium , Government 
securities command on one side, and on the other 
the ulter paralysis of industry in rural . India, due 
to the poverty of the resources’ of the classes en- 
gaged in the production of wealth. It would appear, 
as.if some impenetrable barrier intercepted thé ovei- 
flow of wealth and barred the channels of commu- 
nication between the reservoirs of capital and: ‘thé, 
parched fields’ of industry, dried ‘up. for’ the want. 
of wealth-bearing and fertilising moisture... : The 
Presidency Bank of Bombay alone ‘has at this 


. Moment more than fifty millions of rupees of deposit 


receipts which it does not know how to use, and, 
which drives it in despair to refuse’ municipal and 
other private deposits except as current accounts 
which bear no interest. Nearly twenty millions ‘of 
rupees are ld6cked up in the ‘Post Office Savings~ 
Banks in the Presidency alofe, and as: many as 
fifty millions of rupees are similarly locked ‘up ‘all 
over’ India, - which Government cannot turn’ ‘to 
account except by buying .its own paper and . 
maintaining from the interest ‘proceeds its Paper 
Currency Department,...Meanwhile’ . the eu Nani 
and artisan classes can get’ no loans except - 
rates of interest ranging from 12 per cent, to 24 ae 
cent.’’* . : 
‘Add to this the faye a hoarding bred of 
centuries of customs (specially, in Indian, 
_wothen) to keep the savings in the shape of 
gold and silver ornaments and the picture 
of the. economic backwardness of India of 
the complete lack of organisation in the 
credit-market is complete. Money. is ex- 
tremely scarce, where. it is most wanted ;. 
and abundant where there is no demand for 
it... Again it is precisely i in the interval be-. 
‘tween the successive harvests that the .agri- 
culturist, is in the greatest need of funds, and. 
exactly ‘when-the business of the; large. banks 
is slow, and the necessity of. cas] : 
its. lowest. .In spite of this mu = 
:pondence of needs and. suitability of. time, - 
capital is not utilised simply. because, of. the 
absence of proper organisation. ‘The advent 
of the Co-operative Central and district 
‘banks comes as a link -between the giant 
capitalist and the poor worker in the village’; : 
it brings together the supplier and. the. con- 
sumer of capital’ As long <as there is. not 
a brisk demand for capital for sound indus-. 


Ind. 






* Quoted in T. Morison’s 


Organisation. ; 
P, 106-7.. 2nd Edition,” ris Lae 
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‘trial enterprises in India, the onl y great cus- 
tomer of the money market must be the rural 
population dispersed in numberless centres 
but connected to the central market by 
means of definite intermediate steps—the 
villager transferring his demand through his 
village society, thence: to the district bank 
and ultimately to the provincial money 
market. 

“Tt-is evident then, ‘that the development 

of the Credit Societies besides providing 
cheap’ ‘credit to the peasant widens the eco- 
nomi¢ market for capital and by a series of 
iritérconnecting channels joins together the 
various parts of the markets hitherto existing 
as isolated and independent units. Con- 
sequently’ they help to raise the level of the 
industrial market, to a higher plane of or- 
ganisation, extend its area and enhance the 
efficiency ,of social economy. As Savings 
Banks, they are like the small offshoots of 
the central stream, pouring forth their waters 
in the main channel to circulate and ferti- 
lise the whole territory ; as borrowers they 
are like the water-pipes or the tanks draw- 
ing their water from the central reservoir to 
meet the needs of the individual 
holders. 
' The capital they accumulate serves as a 
strong basis for a vast system of credit 
organisation which. throws. out greater 
‘ytilities and is productive ‘of greater wealth 
tHian the value consumed, ‘only if it is pro- 
-perly made use of, its resources wisely dis- 
tributed. Its benefits are’ ‘Tike the .raindrops 
scattered over the entire ‘surface—without 
distinction. 

Great’'as are the economic advantages of 
the rural banks, still greater are their moral 
effects. Co-operation is a truly democratic 
movement not imposed from above but 
‘taking its rise from the rank and file of the 
community. Its institutions are manned by 
the people for their own benefit. 
‘as monuments not to exceptional ability 


and rare business power of individuals but to ° 
the common endeavour and.unselfish devo- 
_tion of the community. ‘Their success lies - 


not in amassing or distributing dividends; 
not in taking advantage of the situation but 


“giving it. It lies not in exploitation for indivi- . 


dual gain, but in rendering aid for common 
good. Co-operation is a movement com- 
bining the comforts of material gain with 
‘the joys of moral satisfaction; it is a re- 


‘ina country like Indja—litigation. . 


house - - 


They stand, 
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; medy that. succeeds best where the malady 


is most intense. Out of -hopeless fatalism, 
apparently insurmountable helplessness, - ‘the 
miseries of starved existence and the. joy- 
lessness ‘of baffled endeavour it sets free 
forces that go to’ the very heart of the di- 
sease and stamp out the evil germs of usury 
and enforced indebtedness. It unlocks the 
springs of industry and - effort, it sows the 
seeds of self-reliance, | independence, fear- 
lessness in following one’s own ways of life 
and produces .a self-respecting peasantry 
witha firm grasp.of business mowledey, 
acquainted fully. with the practical.needs of 
agriculture, alert to take advantage of.any 
new improvement in methods of production. 
‘It has been an effective weapon to overcome 
that curse of -an impoverished peasantry 
It days 
its roots deep down in the soil, slowly 
emerging into the stately growth of the tree. 
When first introduced it.looks an insignifi- 
cant powerless seedling incapable of yield- 
ing a crop of delicious and juicy fruit. But 
it has proved to. be an agency that has. trans- 
formed entire populations, substituted pros- 


‘perity for poverty, encouraged thrift »where 


‘extravagance existed, spurred ambition,. in- 


spired hope where dulness and pessimism 


reigned supreme. It has proved an educa- 
tional weapon of rare potency.. Let me 
quote the kcsheiooy of the Registrar. for 
Bengal, who writes: 


“The influence of the society is felt-in siher than 
purely economic .ways. A desire for education js 
growing ; quite a number of societies give . -monthly 
subscriptions to their village schools * * * It is 
not a credulous optimism that reads in “facts::like 
these the promise of economic regeneration ahd’ of 
a village life jp nvigorated and made healthier itr, all 
its relations.’ 








- Before the dry ticks of geltiptersate ae 
‘appear 


the deeply-rooted - prejudices: of 
castes and- religions.- What. centuries of 
intercourse, pride of a common country; ties 


‘of national interests have not been. able’ to 


accomplish, what preachings: of public 
leaders and’ mutual concessions have been 
unable to extinguish, the simple expedient 
of co-operation within a few years has been 
able to deal with. effectively... The barrier 
of religious divergences that.has hitherto 


been a serious bar to common undertakings 


and frequently led. to bitter strifes is - being 


* Annual report on the progress of the co-opera- 
tive Credit Societies for 1gio-11. P. 33. 
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steadily overcome by the ‘simple mieans of 
sharing responsibilities for mutual benefit. 
This is what the Registrar forthe United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh—-where the 
Moslem element is ea has to say on 
the point : 

“The Panchayats are very eclectic in their 
choice of members, and differences of castes among 
a society’s members are no bar to complete harmony.” 
_ A new race of agriculturists, independent, 

self-reliant, fully alive to the possibilities 

of progress, is emerging from the ashes of a 

hopelessly encumbered, sluggish, improvi- 

dent and unprogressive peasantry. 
through the school of practical experience, 
learning the principles of sound common 
sense and getting a firm grasp of- business 
fidanee. Co-operation evokes the best ener- 
gies of its members; it, arouses a spirit 
of unselfishness and. efficiency which can 
only be elicited out of the humblest and 
the poorest of men.. It builds up an edifice 
out of the immaterial asset of the village 
community to ‘serve as a Support to all 
deserving persons in times of ‘stress. It is 
open’ to all who dre honest ; it makes no 
‘distinction between rank or status. It unit- 
es the advantages ‘of joint-stock banks with 
those of its own, at the samé time avoiding 
their evils and imperfections. It has the 
advantage of possessing its own assured 
and tried market and consequently enjoys 
greater immunity from,bad debts... _ 
. Though introduced and ‘still assisted by 
the State it is a hopeful -sign that the 
societies themselves-are learning the lesson 
of.standing on. their own legs:and rely less 
and.less on outside. aid or philanthropic 
charity. Their rapid but solid develop- 
_ment indicates that our agriculturists have 
understood the principles of Co-operation, 
that the ambition of improving their con- 
dition, of rising out of the ranks of poverty 
-and: helplessness has not yet completely 
‘died out. To. India then, as to Ireland, co- 
operation has proved a real boon. 
is still an immense scape for extending its 
operations in the more remote, ‘more back- 
ward corners of India; fori improving and 
developing its organisation .and increasing 
its efficiency. CUur.societies are only the 
- beginning—the first step to the high ladder 
of. productive and distributive societies— 
to societies for joint buying of seeds, 
manure, machinery, for joint marketing and 


It passes" 


instance from outside. 


TI here: 
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joint selling of agricultural products. Ours. 
is merely a fair beginning in the almost 
illimitable field of co-operation ; its-result 
is mérely the dawn of the day, the passing 
away of darkness, 

The infallible test of catemnal viii and. 
solid progress is complete independence, 
spontaneous dovelopment and readiness’..to 
take the initiative. One thing about the. 
co-operative movement in. India should 
never be_lost sight of, is that the movement 
drew its first breath from the Government, 
thrived under the care of the official. Régis-. 
trars and is still under their close'supervi-~ 
sion. There is still a slight touch. of. 
extraneous aid, philanthropic kindliness, - 
perceptible in the organisation of the. 
societies, in. the auditing of their ‘accounts, 
and in the special facilities given to. them.- 
for borrowing and recovering the loans. ; 
The societies are still’ under the fostering 
care of the State. As long as such’ is the 
case, Co-operation can be only regarded - 
ds imperfect. -It is to thé credit of the. 
Registrars and in some instances to non- 
official workers that they have been able’ 
to evolve a great variety of the original. 
German models in adaptation to the Indian 
soil and not hesitated to make new experi- 
ments whenever necessary. Despite the 


_great growth in members and capital, the 


movement has hitherto been spreading chiefly 
under the momentum derived -in the first: 
In the initial stages 
this is ‘quite justifiable, even -indispensable, © 
but it must be the aspiration of every 
society to free itself as soon as possible: ‘cf: 
all extenal help and learn to rely on the co- 
operation,. zeal and ability of its own 
members. And it-is’ the duty of every. 


--educated Indian to help to take-the respon- 
_ sibilities off the shoulders of the Govern- 


ment. ' Here not only he is helping to im- 
prove the material condition of his country. 
but also to promote his political aspirations. 

By spreading the message of co-operation 
and aiding in its extension he accomplishes 
something which-in the present state of the 
country “cannot be done by any other 
agency. Co-operation operates at the very 
base of the social-pyramid, and for any pro- 
gress to be real and-enduring it-is necessary 
that the mass of the community should “be 
ready’ for it, sufficiently enlightened and 
disciplined to-sustain it. Nothing « more 
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‘effective has been devised than co-operation 
—specially in agricultural countries—- to 
educate the entire nation into a self-reliant, 
independent and husiness-like democracy. 
Here the progress might appear for a time 
to be slow, the initial endeavours of little 
avail; nevertheless the development is real 
and vital, perhaps not distinctly visible on 
‘the surface, because it emerges gradually 
and appears outside only. after destroying 
deep-rooted germs of social disease. ; 

Here then lies a vast and hopeful field 
for work, for the enthusiasm and the activi- 
ties- of true patriots where they are exempt 
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from the.worries of outside interference, 
immune from ignorant opposition, free from 
the bitterness and disappointments of 
politics. To preach co-operation is not 
only to ameliorate the economic condition 
of the millions of agriculturists but to- 
strengthen the moral fibre of the real nation 
that dwells in huts and cottages; to put it 
into successful practice is to raise a new 
morally and materially rejuvenated India, 
unhaunted by the evil ghosts of plague and 
pestilence, famines dnd poverty, fit to take 
her proper place among thé progressive and 


prosperous nations of the world. 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


I] think ita very opportune time to lay 
before the Hindu public some facts 

“about-education in Engineering:in this 
great country. Before this many excellent 
articles ‘have appeared in the Modern 
Review about the educational facilities in 
.the western part of this country on this 
Pacific coast, but very little is known in 
my country about these facilities in the 
great industrial centres of the easterm’ part 
of the U:.S. of America. And as an interest 
in the fainds of the leaders of Indian 
thoughtin the technical education of their 
hopefuls seems to have been aroused, I will 
endeavour to tell in this article some of 
the means and’ ends, which are adopted 
and pursued to mould engineers in the 
American Universities. 

Inan American School of Engineering, 
two distinctive purposes are pursued; first 
to bring out designing engineers and the 
other, productive engineers. In other words, 
such a school must produce not only the 
man who has a knowledge and knows how 
to use it, of physics, mathematics, pro- 
perties of miaterials, etc., but also the man 
who possessés this knowledge combined 
with an understanding of human nature, 
obtained by actual contact with man, a 
knowledge of the economic importance of 
the various factors which enter. into the 
output of any concern, together with an 
appreciation of the fact that expediency 
enters into all engineering problems. 





Besides these two classes of men, there 
is arising an ever-increasing demand for 
men who -have more complete training 
along certain lines, those who are 
trained to undertake and carry to comple- 
tion original investigations in the research 
laboratoties which are becoming a_ part of 
all large industries in this country and are 
rapidly increasing in number and import- 
ance. Such men can ‘not be developed, 
however, in four yedts but'must-spend a 
few more years in college and this meansa 


graduate course. ae ; 
SELECTION oF FacuLty. 
The first and, perhaps,' the determining 


‘factor in any school is its faculty, the 


selection of which depends upon the charac- 
ter which is to be given to the teaching of 
the school. Mr.- Dunn, in his presidential 
address at the annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
has stated in a very clever manner what 
appears to me-to be the main’ object of 
engineering education. He stated.— 

“The profession of electrical engineering not only 
deals with single phase motors, storage batteries, high- 
tension ~transmissions, turbo-generators, coronas, 
carbon transmitters and commutation, as an occupa- 
tion, it also is a way of thinking, and as such is not 
an occupation, but the latest and the most highly 
developed scientific method of solving all kinds of 


practical problems.of matter and force, for the benefit 
of the human race.” 


_If we are. to consider engineering a way 
of thinking as well as an occupation it is 
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‘important that. we have as members ‘of ‘the 


faculty on the teaching staff, men. who 
themiselves. répresent this idea, 1 then, indeed, 


who do not’ follow engineering so much. 


as an occupation as a war of thinking; 
‘in other, words, men who apply’ this method 


of thinking to: many ‘problems outside of 


their occupation,’ . 


‘ Therefore ‘the selection of instructors for 
a school of? "engineering ‘is’ “certainly of far’ 
more ‘consequence than that of -equipment, z 
which is always: incidental toa | 


method of. ‘teaching. 


Up till now, the’ geneial. ‘policy ‘even in-.. 


- this country, as is ‘always the case in India, 


employed:in -the selection of instructors Who™ 


naturally: beconie members -of- the faculty 
in this country, ‘has been*to take the’ young - 
graduafe:who wwishés ‘to . teach. for, who fis" 


compelled by. circurnstances ‘to take up. this - 
later.an- 


vocation, make him an “assistant, 
‘instructor- and finally” he is. promot. -d to 
the rank of professor. 
may’ be and often -is confined to what he 
had as an undergraduate, and what he has 
learned’ from the students. he -has been 
obliged'to-teach.. This type’ ‘of ‘man ‘be- 
comes conyinced ‘that he is an’ authority 
along his line mainly from the fact that _he 
has been dealing with inferior minds ° “who 
‘naturally look:up.to him asa leader. © |: 
‘That this type of man did not make the 
best'teacher. ‘has’ at-last been recognised, is 
shown by the fact that one ‘sées an attempt 
being made to remedy this evil-by having 
the. instructors in »many .of :the American 
schools.spend apart of their time in practical 
enginéering: work; in fact. many: >schools 
require their - instructors to do so.’ In many 
other schools this order is reversed. ‘These 
Jatter take-in the faculty a few men.who 
‘devote most of.their time to the'practice of 
' their’ profession but who-will devoté to the 
‘school sufficient time: and: energy to /im- 
press upon ‘it’ -and the students with whom 
‘they come in‘contact, the best: ideals .of the 
-engineering profession: A faculty, if proper- 
-ly adjusted in numbers and- ability ‘between 
‘those who devote most of ° their time. ‘to 
.the practice . of their professon. and. those 
who spend. only a part -of their ‘time vin 
‘practical. engineering work,. would -provide, 
I believe, an ideal: faculty. Tt goes’ without 
‘saying that all teachers of engineering must 
practise their | profession to some extent. 


His entire training - 


* to impart, - 
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Such a practice is followed in the University: 
of Pittsburgh with. which I am connected 
myself and can say from experience how 
great a benefit the students derive. from the 
talk of their practising teachers in Engineer- 
ing. The head of the Electrical Engineer- 


ing department isthe expert Consulting - 


engineer to. the’ Westinghouse , electric: and 


manufacturing. company ofthis city,” one of) 
the largest manufacturers’ of electrical goods © 


and spends most of his‘ time in. investigating 


new ‘ideas in electricity: ‘but part of.his time - 
he’ gives to the students directly anda’ part 


indirectly through his several ‘whole, time 
assistants. Sd with the héads of the mecha- 
nical, chemical and medical departments. 


=. Having thus selected the faculty. it ‘is . 
very essential that some methods should be. 
‘Jemiployed ‘to: determine. the. results accom-.- 


plished-by each. Some. systematic | ‘method. 
of supervision should’ be provided.’ Dean 


Goés of the University of Illinois, in speak- . 


ing of ihe necessity of such provision recent 
ly, said: 


-. The professor , is more or “ess a law unto hith- 
self, He.may rise in the morning ifvhe feels like it, 


may meet his class if- he ‘feels like it and if he meets: . 


them, 'he may give them instruction-as he may wish, 
The purpose: of a staff supervision is to 
provide responsible ‘leadership. It should be definite 
so that,each member shall know who is his immediate 
-sbiperior ‘and who are subordinates. : 
‘SELECTION ‘OF SrupENts. oe 

The manufacturer’ of. high grade inachin- 
ery, instruments, etc., must, if he is to ‘have 
a first-class product, begin by the selection of. 
the material that is to’ enter into his: finished 
product. This is specially true .of engineer- 
ing. schools. which desire ‘to ‘produce not 
perhaps the maximum number but a small- 
er number of high grade men. 


Two main methods are employed fee? 


selecting fresh men for entrance to college, 
examination or Certificate. 
thod is based upon the -English style of. 
education, which isto judge a man’s 
knowledge’ by his ability to pass an ex~' 
amination. ‘This method is” growing . ob- 


‘solete in America for many reasons, among’ 


The first me-. 


which might -be mentioned the fact, well’ 


known in India, that an exaMination is not 
a perfect test of a man’s ‘ability, and’ also 


‘that. an examination can be made. to- ‘admit ; 


as ‘well as.to exclude students. 
| The second method, that of adimission by 


te 
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certificate, i is a far superior one, if: properly 
administered. In this case it 
that the high schools from which a majority 
of the students come are regularly visited 
hy ‘a - representative of the engineering 
school and the work of prospective students 
carefully examined. 

The responsibility of the faculty ‘ei a 
school of engineering really begins after a4 
‘fresh man is admitted. 
into’ the atmosphere of the: University as 
rapidly as possible, to supervise their work, 
to assign to each sufficient work ‘to keep 
him working to his limit and finally to 
eliminate those who do not show the neces- 
sary qualification for becoming engineers, 
is the problem for the faculty-to solve. 


SEEKING THE STUDENT'S BENT. 
There. are two kinds of institutions .in 
this country: giving Engineering. education. 


First, the purely engineering schools .called . 


Institutes of Technology and the other 
Universites which besides having well 
equipped -departmentsfor-all courses in 
Engineering, give’ instruction.in liberal 
arts, Economy, Law, Medicine, Surgery and 
agriculture also. Of these two-classes of 
institutions, a school of Engineering | ata 
University: possesses - 
over the separate. engineering school in- the 
selection of:its upper class men from -thé 


is necessary. 


To take these men - 


inherent advantages | 


fresh men, When a fresh man in’ Engineer- 
ing displays an’ utter ‘lack of appreciation 
of those subjects which go to make an 
engineer, he. can be advised to transfer to 
some other school. department of the Univer- 
sity which seems more nearly adapted to his 
ability. Specific cases will illustrate this. 
A’ young man entered the school of En- 
gineering at the University of Pittsburgh 
with an exceptional record from his high 
school. At-the end of the first term, he was 
found deficient in nearly all his work’ except 
English and German. “A long conference 
with the young man and his parents on the 
one side and the dean of the school on-the 
other revealed the fact that his best work 
had been done in Latin and that he was 
very fond of the study of languages.’ He 
was transferred to the college of liberal arts 
where he made an excellent record. ’ : 

Many illustrations might be taken from 
the records at the University of; Pittsburgh 
of men who have been transferred’ to the 
school of economics and Jaw and’ who “have 
made'a ‘marked success in the’ study of 
finance, ‘commerce and the constitution. It 


is‘‘safe to’ say:'that from 30 to 50 per cent. 


of-the‘tembers of every freshmen class ‘in 
an engineering schoot ‘should be advised’ to 
take other courses. *-  * : ae 
_ Many ‘students enter - ee enyineeting 
courses without:any ‘appreciation ‘of the 
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hard work necessary to complete the course 
or the duties of an engineer. He should be 
given every possible opportunity between 
the time he enters and the time at which 
he must select his particular course to be- 
come acquainted with the profession which 
he proposes to fallow. 


This is much more important in engineer- - 
ing than in law. or medicine because as a 


boy he does not in general have the same 
opportunity to come in contact with mem- 
bers iof the Engineering profession that he 
does with others. 

Lectures by prominent engineers,.there- 
fore, covering many phases of engineering 
work together with visits of inspection to 
many kinds of engineering plants constitute 
a part of the required work of the first two 
years. In addition frequent conferences 
with the members of the teaching staff are 
held.. - 


Ravine: 


ot 


Next to a well-selected faculty and .a 
student. body who have © as their ideal the 
best type of an engineer, the: most impor- 
tant question is that of environment. 

The effect of environment of location of 
the school of engineering upon its students 
has received very little or no consideration 
‘even in this advanced country until recently, 
However it is, recognised that there are 
_ two classes of colleges ; the Country and the 
City. College. In the former, which are 
mostly state institutions, the whole life. of 
the student is bound up in the small circle 
which revolves. ‘within the walls. of -the 
college. The. smallest event in 
college is of great importance to the student 
compared with that which, may happen in 


‘the outside world. This is the old type of . 


classical: college in. this country and ‘has 
many things ‘to commend it. The life is 
almost ideal in that-it is free from practi- 
cally all responsibility. - For professors a2 
students alike the life of the: college ‘i 
self-centred. 

In the other college ‘he life. within the 
‘school is only incidental to the. student to 
the greater movements which are taking 
place all about him. He is in constant 
contact with the current events'in the 
business world, with the development and 
.solution of the various gocial and economic 
preblewee as they are being solved, with 


his surroundings. 


such .a - 
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the political movements taking- Blage not 
only in his own country, but throughout 
the world. In Engineering he is in’ cons- 
tant contact with the best methods of 
manufacture in various lines. He listens 
to lectures by engineers, becomes a: junior 
member of an engineering society and by 
means of visits of inspection, co-operative 
work, etc., he is alive to the changes which 
his profession is undergoing and he enters 
into the spirit of it long before graduation, 

Education has been defined as the adap- 
tation of the individual. to. his environment. 
One of the chief criticisms against the schools, . 
of engineering has been that the young 
graduate did*not readily: adapt himself to. . 
This has been well 
founded and its cause probably. arises from 
the fact that the student during his four ' 
years :at school has lived in an artificial 
atmosphere. 


-ADVANTAGES OF AN ENGINEERING CENTRE. 


It is‘ evident then that the engineering 
school must he located in an- engineering 
centre where the student engineer. can 
observe the generation and transmission of 
large quantities of power, study the pro- 
perties of ‘material while: in the process of 
manufacture, study bridges and buildings in ° 
the fabrication plants and after erection, 
visit and assist in the operation of water 
supply and filtraticn plants, become fami- 
liar in the earlier years of his course with 


‘armatures, cores, field windings, etc., by 


actual work upon these under ordinary 
working conditions. Such facilities are 
afforded only at the large industrial centres; 
and nowhere are they so well exemplified 
as at Pittsburgh, the industrial centre of 
America, where thousands of different kinds 
of industries are successfully’ and magnifi- 
cently: carried on -giving employment: to 


hundreds of thousands of men, women and 
childrén. : 


THE Co- -OPERATIVE SYSTEM. 


A logical outcome of the location: ofa 
school of engineering in an industrial envi- 
ronment is some form of co-operative work, 
whereby the student can make the most of 
his-opportunities. This work originated first 


at the University of Cincinnati, anda modi- 
fication of it was adopted by the University 


of Pittsburgh some three years ago. , 
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The plan. in betel is this: During the 
‘freshman year the student remains in 
school the entire time. -During the sopho- 
miore and junior years he spends half the 
‘time in school and half in practical work, 
interchanging every three months. - During 
the senior years he spends the entire time 
‘at the University. It is to benoted that by 
this means the faculty. send out into practi- 
cal work only those men with whom it is 
‘acquainted and consequently the grade of 
men given to the industrial establishments 
is-fairly good. By having. the student in 
school the whole of the senior year he is 
able to complete the theoretical work with 
. his practical work.as a basis. 
«It is very interesting to-note that while 
. in England, Germany and other European 
countries, an apprentice is réquired to pay 
the factory a certain amount of money, 
which they call premium, American fac- 
tories are too glad to take any number of 
apprentices and pay them a fair'amount of 
wages while in the process of learning. 
Some of the highest concerns havea regular 
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apprentice department,--presided over.’ by. 
an experienced and .well educated -head.- 
This. department:is-always'on the look-out’ 


for the student-apprentices from the univer- 
sity where they pay frequent visits and de- 


liver lectures, ‘telling the ‘students the ad-. 


vantages which they will: derive: from the 
concern. ; +i 

I believe: that this co- operative system is 
not only a good thing but an absolute 


necessity if the best .possible types of young | 


‘mén are to’ be produced froma school ; that 
it has a scientific foundation which can be 

thoroughly demonstrated by a proper in- 
vestigation made by a competent psycho- 
logist is one of the things which its advo- 
cates hope to show in the near future, 

It would seem that the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the co-operative work lies in the 
fact that a freshman is intensely interested 
in those things which do not materially in- 
terest a senior or a graduate student. The 
whole operation ‘of a manufacturing con- 
cern or the construction of any great engi- 
neering work appeals to the imagination of 
a freshman who is engaged in it, in a way 
that it does not to the graduate, As the 
student passes through his four years’ course 
in the engineering school to enter upon 
practical work, he loses the desire of enter- 
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ing into-the actual manual labour which is 
one of the interesting characteristics of the 
freshman. This, | believe, explains why 
so many students think they have a valid 
‘objection to the excellent apprenticeship or 
graduate engineering courses offered, i 
many of the best engineering industries in 
this country. While a graduate will often 
“kick” when required to do any large 
amount of manual labour, the fresh man is 
anxiotis to do this work in order to de- 
monstrate to the working man and his 
colleagues that he is the equal of and 
possibly the superior to, any of them. ; 


ACTUAL INCIDENTS: 


The desire of ‘these mén in co- operative 
work-to be given a large amount of work to 
do in order that they may havé a opportu- 
nity, to “make good” is well illustrated by 
a group of four young ‘men who entered 
a concern on January 1, for a period of 
three months.” They were assigned work 
which gave them very “excellent experience 
in’ certain engineering work. . After about 
ten days in this position they protested in 
a body that while the work was desirable 
they actually did not have enough work to 
demonstrate their ability. At the end of 
the three months’ period, the dean of the. 
school received an unsolicited letter from 
the assistant superintendent. of’ these more 
which in’ part, is as follows : — : 





Messrs:..:.......returned to the university of Pitts. 
burgh on April: 1, after a véry creditable shop record. 

Each of therm made an_ exceptionally good showing 
and seemed to appreciate the opportunity afforded 
through the field “covered by......... Department en. 
abling them to size up the whole shop. 

They had good work to do and did their utmost to’ 
render satisfactory service. ~ 

Mr....... in particular displayed leadership toa cones 


siderable extent. 
They were regular in attendance and worked while’ 
on duty. - 


‘Tue Co-oOPERATIVE PLAN AT THE UNiver- 
SITY OF PITTSBURGH. 


Not only is it important that the: stuenes 
should be assigned the proper kind of work 
at the: proper. time,. but it must be. so 
related to his other work that he will 
receive the maximum benefit from it. This 
University obtains those results by means 
of reports which are of two kinds. 

The student reports to the proper instruc- 
tor at the University every two weeks, at 
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which time he makes a detailed oral report 
concetning the particular pieces of work 
upon which he has been engaged for the 
past two weeks. The instructorleads him to 

talk about the work so that he may clearly 
‘understand the mistakes which he has 
made, and what he should do tn order to 
improve his work. The relation of the 


particular piece upon which he may be. 


working to the whole concern is explained 
each, time, also the methods employed in 
other concerns déing the same type of work 
together with the modifications that might 
be made in order to make the same thing 
at less cost. In connection with these 
reports the instructor visits the student at 
his work a number of times during the 
three months’ period: These visits at the 


plant sometimes - ‘take the place of the 


regular reports. 

The second type of reports is presented 
at the end of the three months’ period, at 
which time he writes detailed reports con- 
cerning the work of the past three months. 
This réport is more or less exhaustive, and 
in many cases contains much desirable in- 
formation from the point of view of the 
student. He is also requiréd to make re- 
ports on various assigned topics selected by 
the faculty intended to cover the various 
branches of organisation in any eéngineer- 
ing concern. ifhose topics differ with .the 


department, although those in the mechani-. 


cal- and electrical are-similar in many res- 
pects. There is also.of necessity quite a wide 
variation among’ the different firms: The 
reports upon these special topics are not 
presented at’ the end of any particular 
period, but are extended over his entire co- 
operative work, which covers’ a period of 
two years. 

‘The different topics are not necessarily 
taken up in the orderin which they appear 
in this paper, but are varied to suit the 
particular conditions under which the stu- 
dent works. 


Purtinc StupentT tn Persona Youcu. 
The acquaintances made by the student 


among the engineers and. others employed 
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by the concern are certainly a marked ad- 
vantage to the’ student. These busy men 
are in the majority of cases, most kind in 
assisting the student, giving them; I believe, 
more consideration and better facilities for 
the work in some cases than .they give to 
the graduates, the engineers and others 
under whom the students work, feel a cer- . 
tain responsibility toward these men, in 

that they are assisting in their training. 

The student in return feels that he repre- 

sents the university while in co-operative 
work and that the reputation of the univer- 

sity. depends upon ‘his conduct, Conse- ° 
quently the reputation of the university has 
grown considerably through the character 

of the students with which the firms have 
come into contact since the adoption of 
the co-operative system, so that, there. a 
always an eigteabing ‘deniand - for | 
students. 


A student is not granted his diploma 
simply because he has completed his univer- 
sity .work but he is required*to show that 
he has creditably completed his co- operative 
work also. This provides the university 
with a student body which is tremendously 
interested in its work and consequently it 
can do a larger amount of work in.the same 
time than it: would be possible to do with 
the average student body. ‘ThgSe students 
are exceedingly loyal to theirSchool, more 


- 0,1 believe, than those in the university: 
who are not in-the co- operative: “work, 


The ‘ close personal contact with the 
faculty which it is necessary to maintain 
and the constant intercourse with superior 
men in engineering work terid always to . 
develop.the student into a dignified and 
self-reliant man. Students enter upon their 
first period of co-operative work at the end 
of the freshman year as boys; after three. 
months they return to the _ university with 
the characteristics of men, 
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NOTES ON SOUTH AMERICA* 


OR-many years past the traveller and 

’ the scholar, the merchant and the 
promoter have found the people, pro- 
blems and potentialities of South America 
subjects of compelling interest. It is a 
continent of vast and varied possibilities. 
The nations of this continent. are now 
making a progress that challenges the at- 
tention and respect of the world. ‘Some of 
them are going:forward with such splendid 
energy that they are running a close race 
with the past records of the United States 
and, the- present achievements of Japan. 
Others are on the verge of a progressive 
growth that will astonish ‘sceptical critics 
of the Latin race and delight knowing 
admirers of their latent “possibilities. In 
short it is safe to predict a forward move- 
ment during the next decade for the Latin 
American Republics that will give them a 
position and prominence among the nations 
of the earth not thought possible a few 
years ago. It will bring them a commerce 
for which Europe and the United States 
will’ compete with every resource at their 
command. South America is distinctly 
the land of to-morrow. This is no idle 
prophecy. Already the European nations 
and the United States have become aroused 
to the importance of the South American 
trade and investment. . Commercial 
countries of Europe like England, Germany, 
France,. Spain, Italy and Austria are now 
devoting far more attention to South 
America than they used to do ten years 
ago. And what?is more significant, Japan 
far away across the Pacific, is exerting 
herself to get into close touch with the 
west coast of South America. The proof 
of this statement is found in the charter- 
ing of a steamship line which is running 


*® Derived from Latin America, a reprint of official 
reports and special articles, prepared by the Director 
of the International Bureau of American Republics, 
Washington, and Argentine International Trade, 
pe blishee by the Argentine Government at Buenos 
‘Aires : 


from Japan to Chili and in the arrangement 
of a postal money order exchange, between 
the two countries made effective from 
January 1, 1908, ; 
Latin American history during the last 
four centuries is replete with incidents and 
events, names and results that compare 
creditably with those of Europe and the 
United States. In it one can find names of 
heroes, statesmen, writers and scholars who 
have figured prominently in evolving the 
Latin America of to-day. The principal 


‘countries and capitals of Latin America 


have groups of eminent scholars, scientists 
and philosophers, as well as universities 
and professional schools which are quite 
advanced. At. Lima, Peru, and at 
Cordova in Argentina, are Universities 
whose foundations antedate Harvard and 
Yale. There are so many other high edu- 
cational institutions that one fully appre-: 
ciates the compliment which Elihu Root, 
Ex-Secretary, United States; paid to South 
America when he said that the newer civil- 
isation of North America had much to 
learn from the older. civilisation of South 
America. Among the ruins of the Incas 
in Peru, Equador and Bolivia are evidences 
of a wonderful age of material and in- 
tellectual development that long preceded 
the Spanish conquest and are -equalled in 
North America only by the similar ruins 
of the Aztechs in Mexico. Paranthetically 
it may be said here, that according to 
some students of antiquities the elements 
of this ancient civilisation were largely 
derived from India,—mav be through the 
colonial Hindus who settled in various 
parts of the Eastern sea-board and in Java 
where they established a powerful empire. 
South’ America has many natural and 
artificial features of development that 
surprise the uninformed. How many 
people realise that Brazil could completely 
cover the United States and still have room 
for all the States in that union in the 
Eastern sea-board, that out of the Amazon 
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flows every day three times the volume of 
water which flows from the Mississippi and 
out of the Parana twice that of the North 
American queen of waters? These great 


South American streams afford incompar- " 


able opportunities for interior navigation 
and development of commerce. How many 
people stop to think, when they remember 
the old geographical story about’ the 
beautiful harbour of Rio de Janeiro and the 
threadbare legends of yellow fever, that 
this capital of Brazil now has a population 


of goo,ooo and is growing as fast as any 


city in the new world, that it spends, more 
money for public improvements every year 
than any city in the new world excepting 
New York, and that to-day it is one of the 


most interesting’ national centres of. civi-’ 


lisation, industry, art, literature and educa- 
tion in the world? Again how many 
people know that Buenos Aires, the capital 
of Argentina, is the largest city in the 
world south of the equator, that it is the 
second Latin city, ranking after Paris, in 
all the world, that it now has a population 
of 1,200,000 and is growing faster than ‘any 
city in the new world excepting New 
York and Chicago? If surprised at this 
statement, they might be interested to learn 
that in Buenos Aires is the ‘finest and. cost- 
liest structure in the world used exclusively 
by one newspaper, the home of La Prensa; 
the most magnificent opera house of the 
Western Hemisphere, costing more than 
Rs. 30,000,000 and erected by the Govern- 
ment,. the handsomest and largest club 
house in-the world—that of the Jockey. 
Club, the most expensive system’ of arti- 
ficial docks in all America, representing an 
expenditure of Rs. 150,000,000. The rail- 
road man may be surprised to learn that 
between Chili and Argentina has been con- 
structed one of the long tunnels of the 
world. The highest points and most 


difficult construction that’ have ever been. 


encountered in railway extension are found 
in Peru. ; 
There is a mistaken notion about South 
American, countries as being “small.” 
Brazil) has already been mentioned as ex- 
ceeding the United States in extent, the 
excess in favour of Brazil being 
about 200,000 sq. miles. Colombia has an 
area as -great as Germany, France, 
Holland and Belgium combined. And 
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similarly surprising facts may be given 
about the other “small” States of South 
America. : 

_ A mistake is also made in considering ° 
the clmate ‘of South America. Because 
it is called South America, the gener- ' 
al supposition seems to be that it is all’ 
hot. A look at the map appears to 
support this theory. A large portion ~ of 

the northern end is wholly in the'tropical — 
zone, and the equatorial circle passes ac- | 
cross northern Brazil and Equador. Pro- 
bably, however, it is not remembered - 
except by special travellers and expert 
authorities, that vast sections of Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, Equador, Peru and Brazil 
possess wide-reaching high plateaus .where — 
on account of the elevation above. the 
sea, the climate is -pleasantly cool the 
year round, The-temperature is so equ- _ 
able and favourable that there can be 
grown all the products of the temperate . 
zone. A vivid idea -of ‘the climatic con- 
ditions can be gathered from the. follow-- 
ing account of.a journey performed by Mr. 
John:Barett, formerly United States Minister 
to Colombia and now -Director of the In- 
ternational Bureau of American- Republics ' 
at Washington. ae me CP 


‘Last summer (1906) it was my experience......... 
to make one of the longest journeys over untravelled 
routes that has ever -been undertaken by an American 
official in South America. At that time I was United’ 
States Minister to Colombia and. ‘stationed in Bogota, 
its remote but interesting capital. Partly in an éffort 
to comply with Secretary Root’s instruction to meet 
him on the west coast of South America during his 
famous tour of that continent, partly from a. de- 
sire to study carefully a vast unknown section of 
South America’ that will have great development 
after the completion of Panama Canal, and considerab- 
ly from a spirit of adventuré and in quest of strange 
scenes, [I covered, including detours, a distance of 
1500 miles over the high summits and plateaus and 
through the tropical valleys and deep canyons of 
the main ranges of the Andes Mountains. Of these 
1500 miles more than 1000 were traversed on mules 
by 31 days of continuous sticking to the saddle. 
The rest -of the distance we travelled in railroad 
trains, steam boats, canoes, afoot, and in automo- 
biles. Not infrequently we would break camp in the ° 
morning at an altitude -of 10,000 feet and_ regret 
that we were not clad like Arctic explorers. By noon 
we would be lunching under a palm tree with 
monkeys chattering about. At night we would have 
climbed up again and sought rest -almost under 
the shadow of perpetual snow. During this. one 
day’s journey we had seen growing the vegetation 
of both Montreal and Panama, and had passed 
through as many stages of climate and products 
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as we could in two weeks’ trip to and from Canada 
and the. Isthmus. ’ 


Too much importance is generally at= 


tached to the idea that ‘revolutions pre- 
vail all over Latin America and that, 
therefore, commerce and investments are 


insecure. This conception of Latin America 
as'a whole is erroneous and does the 
progressive South American nations a great 
injustice. 


ness. interests in such great states as Brazil, 
Argentina, Chili and Peru is all against 
revolutionary movements and although 
‘now ‘and then a sporadic attempt shows 
itself, it is most difficult for it-to grow 
into dangerous proportions. Then, again, 
the. gridironing of these countries” with. 
railway permits the immediate sending . of 


troops to any place and crushing without’ 


delay incipient revolts. 

There are now nearly 50,000,000 people 
living south of the Panama Canal or a 
population equal to that of the German 
Empire. Immigration is pouring rapidly 
into, Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay and Chili. 

As admission to the United States be- 
comes more strict the tide will turn’ to 
South America. While all the progressive 
South American State are inviting ‘immi- 
grants, Argentina is the favoured land of 
the newcomers. While the Spaniards and 
Italians are more numerous in this immi- 
grant population (in 1909 nearly 500,000 
Italian and Spanish immigrants landed at 
Buenos Aires), other progressive races are 
contributing their quota. The proof of 
this statement. is .found in the immigration 
figures of Argentina for 1908. 


ARRIVAL OF IMMIGRANTS IN ARGENTINA IN 


of 1908. 
Spaniards 125,497 
Italians - ove 933479 
Syrians sees 07) QSTIE 
Russians 8,560 
Frenchmen 3,823 
. Austrians 2,552 
-. Germans wh! fi 2,469 
. Portuguese 2,083 
. Britons 1,879 

Hungarians 934 

Swiss 665 
: Brazilians 625 
.. Danes 463 


The tendency of public opinion. 
and the powerful influence of largé busi-' 
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North Americans . 341 
Others ; we 3,229 
Total 255,710 


‘Tt is to be noted that of these “ others ” 
the Japanese and the Chinese form no 
insignificant part. South America offers an 
imménse scope for immigration, Those 
immigrants who are disposed to take to agri- 
cultural -life will for many years to come 
find a vast scope in Argentina, whose land 
is extraordinarily fertile. Argentina also 
offers a great scope for the development 
of the live stock industry. The following 
table. showing the density of population 
in various countries compared with that of 
the Argentine Republic indicates the scope 
that exists for immigration. 


Agen aR Density 
square Population. (r oe 
miles. ae 

. mile), 

Austria- Hungary... 241,333 - 45,405,267 188 
Belgium 4 11,373 7,238,622 645 
France 207,054 30,252,242 190 
Germany 208,780 60,641,278 . 290 
Holland 12,648 5,672,237 448 
Italy 110,550 33,640,710 304 
Portugal 35,490 5,423,132 153 
Switzerland 15, o7° 3,463,610. ° 216 
Argentina _1,30,24. 6,489,023 -  -8°7 


A noticeable featute of the composition 
of .the indigenous population of South 
America is that it js very largely mixed, be- 
ing composed of Spaniards, the Portuguese, 
Negroes and Red Indians and race prejudice 
does not existin any part of that conti- 
nent excepting: perhaps Chill. Altogether 


“it may be said that in South America the 


immigrant is not likely to have any trouble 
on account of colour. And in Argentina, 


particularly, the climate is such that it en- 
tirely suits se A from the tropical: 
regions, 


While the Spanish language is the com- 
mon tongue of all South America except 
Brazil, it must be remembered that the 
latter ‘has a population of nearly 20,000,000 
and occupies nearly half the area of the 
continent. Portuguese is spoken through- 
out its limits, and Spanish is seldom heard 
among its people. The languages are similar 
but difficult for the same person to under- 
stand unless the ear is carefully trained to 
the ‘sounds and inflexions of both. All 
well-educated persons in Spanish and Portu- 
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guese America speak and_ read 
almost as well as their native tongue. 

How to get to South America? Why, 
there are ‘capacious, handsome passenger 
and mail steamers leaving Southampton, 
Hamburg, Cherbourg, Lisbon or Marseilles 
for Kio and Buenos Aires at frequent 
intervals. , 

Within the continent, facilities for travel 
and communication are fast increasing all 
over South America, elaborate programmes 
for new railroads are being worked out. 
Argentina is already gridironed with ex- 
cellent systems; Chili is pushing lines in 
all directions ; Brazil is penetrating her vast 
jungles and connecting distant points 
with Rio de Janeiro; Bolivia is spending 
more than Rs. 150,000,000 in new work, 
while Columbia, Equador, Peru, Urugoay, 


French 
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Paraguay, and Venezuela are working out 

various practical and needed plans for new 

construction. : 

' These extensive facilities of transport and’ 
communication are bringing about a rapid 

development of the natural resources which 

exist in abundance in South America, and 

are thus offering increasing opportunities 

for capitalistic investment. South Ame- 

rica is undoubtedly entering upon a new. 
industrial and material movement. Its 

development during the next ten years will 

arrest the attention of the world. © The 

agricultural resdurces of Argentina are now. 
well-known. But itis perhaps not known to’ 
all that in 1908 the United Kingdom pur- 
chased more grain and meat from Argentina 
than from the United States as is shown in 

the following table :— 


Wheat Maize Refrigerated and frozen meat 
From ews. cwts. t cwts. as 
Argentine Republic 31,680,200 13,112,215 18,457,800 5,660,599 3,500,307 6,102,926 
The United States 27,123,400 11,450,396 6,061,300 2,015,701 1,432,142 3,208 884. 


. It is also worthy of note that in a decade 
the northern section of Argentina will be- 
come a great cotton-growing country and 
may possibly be able to compete success- 
fully with the cotton regions of the U. S. A. 
The mineral wealth and resources, specially 
those of gold, copper, silver, tin, platinum 
and nitrate in the Andean States of 
Colombia, Equador, Peru, Bolivia and 
Chili are attracting capital and enterprise 
from Europe and America. 

This rapid internal development is in- 
fluencing foreign commerce, so that the 
total foreign trade—exports and imports— 
of the ten South American republics, 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chili, Colombia, 
Equador, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela, and of the British, French and Dutch 
Guiana exceeded in 1908 the magnificent 
sum of Rs. 3,600,000,000. The position which 
South America occupies in modern com- 
“merce is illustrated by the fact that Argen- 
tina with only 6,000,000 people bought 
and sold more in 1g08 than China with 
300,000,000 or Japan with 40,006,000 and 
that the foreign commerce of Chili, whose 
population does no exceed 3,500,000, was 
greater than that of Eastern Siberia, Coria, 
Siam, Indo-China, and the Phillippines com- 
bined, with a population of 50,000,000. It 
is to be further noted that in the light of the 


statistics of the last 10 years, the foreign 
commerce of the progressive South Ameri- 
can states is steadily increasing. 

Within recent years, the Monroe doctrine 
has lost much of its- vitality and charm. 
Several circumstances have brought about 
this change in South American politics... On 
the one hand, the great European powers 
have contributed a very considerable 
amount of capital and labour force to the 
development of South American trade and 
industries, and -have thus created substan- 


“tial interests in that region, and for the 


protection of these interests they now claim 
an amount of influence which they did not _ 
claim before; and in view of the fact that — 
the Government of the United States is ° 
claiming similar influence in-the Far East 
it can-not contend: that the demand of the’ 
European nations is unjustified: On ‘the 
other hand, the South American States by 
no means entertain a genuine sentiment 
of concord and cordiality for the United 
States. Most of them have a suspicion 
about the real attitude of that country ‘to- 
wards its weaker -neighbours, and the sus- 
picion ‘has been caused by. its colonial ex- 
pansion in the Phillippines and in Porto 
Rico. Vigorous efforts are, however, now 
being made to remove this suspicion, and 
“to bring about a new era of Pan-Ameri- 
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can confidence and good-will.” A few 
years ago, the tour of Mr. Elihu’ Root, the 
United States Ex-Secretary of State, was 
productive of good results in this direction. 
It_has been said that through his speeches, 
manner and _ personality, Secretary Root 
accomplished more in. the three months 
which he spent encircling South America 
than all the diplomatic correspondence and 
all the visits of promoters and exploiters in 
a century. . The visit to South America of 
Professor Moses of the University of Califor- 
nia; of Professor Rowe of the University of 
Pennsylvania and of Professor Shepherd of 
Colombia, following close on the journey 
of Secretary Root, was also highly success- 
ful.’ But the most notable thing in this 
connection is the -institution of. the Inter- 
national ‘Bureau of American Republics. 
This institution was organised asa result 
cof the. first Pan-American Conference held 
at Washington in 1887-go. It was ‘at first 
started as a Bureau of information, but 
subsequent conferences have enlarged its 
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functions until now it bids’ fair ‘to become 
one. of the most important international 
institutions.. This institution is the only 
office of itskind in the world. I[t is the 
head-quarters in the capital of one Ameri- 
can State of ar American Republic. Its 
Director is chosen by the vote of all the 
American Governments, and is responsible 
to the 21 represantatives of the American 
Governments who constitute its governing 
board and guide its policies. The contribu- 
tions of all the American Republics, based 
on population give it financial suport; but 
the minister of even the smallest state 
in population has a vote in its governing 
board equal to that -of the Secretary of 
State of the United States. The working 
staff of the Bureau is composed of 25 persons. 


These are -divided into Administrative, 
Editorial, Translating, Statistical, Compil- 


ing,and Service Sections. The Bureau has a 
library of over 15,000 volumes covering 
every American nation. 

Satis Cuanpra Basu. 
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By Pror. BALKRISHNA; GuRUKULA. 


have many a time in several articles 

drawn the attention of the well-wishers 

_ of India to the heart-rending poverty 
and degradation, penury and destitution 
that are making great havoc in this once 
happy Land of Gold. The horrible sights 
of the underfed, underclothed and poorly 
housed in. their. stinking slums of foul 
odour, offal and putridity, .are terrible 
setbacks upon our growing prosperity. 
Indians as well as foreigners are often 
_misled by the pomp, show and circumstance 
of the busy thoroughfares of big cities. 
‘They forget that life is not lived in the 
streets but in the quiet houses behind the 
visible scenes. They do not see that the 
harrowing sorrows of India are concealed 
behind a. mask, while her joys alone are 
obtrusively strutting upon the stage in 
many-coloured robes. If they would 


take a plunge with full and sympathetic 
hearts into the moving stream of Indian 
humanity, they would have passing 
glimpses of the true performances that are 
being played within. No doubt, it would 
require a bold endeavour to tear off 
the interposing veil but if they once succeed 
in taking off the mask, a new world of being 
would be open to their view. 

Reader, just accompany: me into this 
newly discovered world. Do you see the 
phantasmagoric sights of men, women and 
children victimized by biting cares, gnaw- 
ing anxieties, abject misery, doleful desti- 
tution, undeserved degradation, premature 
decrepitude and dismal despair? Do you 
hear dismal screams, sullen moans and deep 
groans, shrieks of woe and heart-rending 
cries? Ah! but don’t fly from these phan- 
tasmagoric shapes, don’t think that they 
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are dreadful dreams ‘and do -not early 
bemoan the sorrowful degradation of the 
souls of these men, Just breathe the 
nauseaus atmosphere of drinking, begging, 
cringing and lying, Just acquaint yourself 
with: the sights and sounds and smells of 
these quarters. Just see face to face in- 
carnated coarseness and bestiality. Then 
only you can form a correct estimate of the 
depth of this morass of Indian poverty; 
then only you will realize that all the 
fabulous gold of Rockfeller cannot tempt 
you to stay an hour in those places. where 
moré than ninety per cent of. our people 
live, move and have their being from the 
cradle to the grave;I say that it is only 
then that you will realize that after all 
life is sweeter than. gold. I hope you can 
not forget these hollow-eyed, gaunt visaged 
then and women covering their ~ nudity 
with a little langoti, toiling day and night 
in various ways to keep body and soul 
together and living in dingy, foul thatched 
cells with half a dozen dirty, thin, un- 
pretensiously naked, hungry-eyed children 
huddled together without any regard of 
sex or age! 

“But do not these down- trodden, destitute 
that Merciful God 
raving like 


and outcast sons of 
who -are now, one and- all, 


lunatics in their dark dens, appear to you 


calling down the vengeance of Heaven upon 
us who are their brothers, their kith and 
kin in body, blood, heart and soul? 

After what you have seen above, you 


will bear me out that this-1s no overdrawn’ 


or fancy picture of Indian poverty, rather, 
the like of it can be seen here, there and 
everywhere behind the scenes. But the 
question still remains: why have we got 
such a plentiful crop of crying evils, why 
these innumerable black spots on our milk- 
white fairyland of old? T say ‘that these 
melancholy evidences of hellish poverty are 
only present beceuse we area morally and 
industrially backward people. Otherwise, 
when: these evils are ‘every day present 
before our eyes, why should we not have 
concentrated our energies in 
‘them out and even their 
and in bringing in an era of industry, 
commerce, peace and prosperity? I am 


sure that descriptive words alone like the 


above cannot give a complete idea of the 
prevailing poverty of any country and 


; Line Zn IQIO- “II. 


wiping: 
reminiscences 
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hence ‘they are not powerful. enough’ to 


rouse the people- to action. I wish to 
réduce to a definite shape our vague 
conceptions of the fabulous riches of 


India on the one side and its extremely 
desponding destitution on the other,” For . 
that purpose | will confine myself ‘in this 
article to the formation of a sober estimaté 
of the annual income in the ‘Punjab. and 
its actual distribution above the income tax 
limit of Rs. 1,000 and the’ once lower limit 
of Rs. sco. | 

_ Below, the reader will see two aves 
giving | the number -of assessees and’ their 
gross incomes in the fiscal years 1910-11 and 
1g0r-02.. If he will carefully read them, 


‘wonderful things might be revealed to him. 


Income of the Punjab above the Income- tax 


Gross Income 


No. of Average + 
Amount of Income. assessed  “*VETABE 'y 
Assessecs. (calculated per : 
by me) Assessee. 
- Rs. Rs. y whey mis 
Rs. * Rs 
a) 
I. 1,000 to 1,500 13,501 1,47,81,312] 6 1,090 
3 
II. 1,500 ,, 2,000 5,004 92,22,528 & 1,843 
: . OS 
III. 2,000 ,, 5,000 5,678 amen ke 2,728 
IV. 5000 ,, 10,000 1,245, aa 6,242 
' on 
V. 10,000 ,, 100,000 627 2,78,00,05t:) & 44,338 
Ve and more ' : 
Grand Total 26,055 6,17,24,352 - 2,346 


‘ Income of the “Punjab above the Income-tax 
Line in rgor-o2. aot 
. Gross Income 


Amount of Income. No. of : assessed . Average 
Assessees. -(calculated A per 
: by me). Assessee . 
Rs. Rs. fit Yan, ” ARS 
I, -500 to 1,000 29,641 1,68,20,016 568 
: a. 
Il. 1,000 ,, 1,500 9,446 1,05,31,296 & A,IIQ 
Il. 1,500 ,, 2,000 4,010 -:.73,66,704» gS - 1,812 
f : - a 6 ee 
IV. 2,000 ,, 5,000 4,402 1,22,22,643) % 2,776 — 
. ac i | ee 
Vi 5,000 ,, 10,000 919 60,01,881 FA 6,530 
VI. 10.000 ,,1,00,000 ©. 389 ~—- 87,61, 001 ot 22,573 
and more ‘ ae 
Grand -Total . 48,807— 6,17,03;541— 
29,641= 1,68,20,016= 
Above. income of : ‘ 
Rs, 3,000. 19,166 £:48,83,525 2,342 
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It is simply impossible to get a correct 


estimate of the profits of company promot- ° 


ers, enterpreneurs and big shopkeepers, 
while many a cunning fellow manages 
to escape the Argus-eyed Tahsildar. It is 
therefore advisable for the exact estimate 
of the National Income of the Punjab to 
-make some allowance for under-assessment. 
Supposing 20} of all incomes have been 
left out of assessment, we have the fotal 
income of the taxpayers as under : 


Assessed 


4488352 
Unassessed 


1901-02 ah Rs, 
897670. 
Actual 
Assessed 
Unassessed 


5386022 
Rs. 61124352 


Igio-11 
: 12224870 


73349222 Actual 


. If the réader will carefully compare and 
contrast the two charts given above, he 
will find that the total increment of wealth 
during ‘the sufficiently lengthy period of 
nine years has been only Rs. 16,240,827. 
That is, the annual increase of the wealth of 
taxpayers enjoying icomes of Rs. 1000 or 
more wp to the uncountable millions (1) amounts 
to Rs, 18,04,534 or adding the unassessed 
incomes even the whole yearly increase 
comes up to Rs. 21,65,441 only, Within 
this same period, the increase in the number 
of taxpayers has. been 6889 persons ; that 
is; 367 is the net increase, during these nine 
years, while the increase in their total in- 
comes is a little more than go}. 


Moreover, the percentage of the increase 
in the total income and number of the’. tax- 
payers enjoying incomes between Rs. 1,000 
and: Rs. 1,500 is very nearly the same 
43% in both cases. 





Now we know the exact number of 


‘ assessees holding incomes between Rs. 
500 and Rs. 1,000 in the fiscal year 1901-02 
but. ‘we do not know even the approximate 
number of persons enjoying the same 

. incomes in the year rgro-1r. However, 
the three conclusions drawn above would 
materially-help‘us'to form an approximate 
calculation. ° Because, if: we 
the increase in. the income 


suppose -that - 
ase - _Anec and ‘number. 
of such persons during -the last nine years 


has been fifty per cent, we shall not be 
accused of understatement or exaggeration. 
Well, then the amount of total income and 


_the number of such taxpayers would. be 


1,68,20,016 + 84,10,008 = Rs. 2,52,30,024 and 
29,641 -+14,820= 44,461 persons, 

That is, the total number of persons 
enjoying incomes of Rs. 500 or more in 
1got-02 was 48,807 out of the total popula- ~ 
tion of 20,330,337 Souls in the Punjab, 
which means that in that year of Grace 
one man among four hundred persons held an 
income of Rs. 500 or more. As I proceed 
I will show that we reach the “ Poverty 
Line” with annual incomes below Rs. 500 
for a family. If we assume that each of 
the 48,807 persons is the head of a family 
of five persons, we get, by obvious calcula- 
tion, the following result : 


Distribution of the Provincial Income above 
and below the poverty line in rg0r-02. 


Above “ Poverty Line.” Number. Inconte, 
Rs, 
Persons with incomes of over 
Rs. 500 and their families 
(48,807 x5) » 244,035 6,17,03,541 
Persons with | incomes of less 
than Rs. 500 and their 
familiés (total population 
less 2,44,035) ... — 2,00,86,302 Not count- 
j ed as yet, 


If my readers will agree with.the “ Pover-' 
ty Line” fixed by me, then the most strik- 


ing result spontaneously follows from the 


above figures that throughout the Province 
the number of persons in and above the 
Poverty Line amounts to 24 per cent, but 
taking families as -our. standard, less. than 
I per cent only, z2¢,:more than ninety-nine 
families were below the Poverty Line - an ‘the: 
year IgOI-02. ; 

During the nine years between LQOI-02 
and rgto-rr we have undoubtedly grown a 
little richer because in that year 5 per cent 
of men were above that horrible line. __ 

Now if my readers will carefully inspect 
the four comparative tables that I have pre- 
pared for them to show the distribution of « 
incomes of persons above -the Poverty “Line,. 
things would be revealed to them that have ‘ 
for years. remained hidden under ‘a gilded 
mask, : ie ee pe Pe 
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Distribution of Incomes above the Poverty Line. 
(A) 
"Year = No. of persons with Percentage Percentage No, of persons with Percentage Percentage. 
incomes from ‘Rs. of Income incomes of over of Income 
500 to Rs. 1000. Rs 1000. 
1901-02 2964 60 27° " 19166 40 73. 
1Q1O-11 44401 63 30° _ 26055 37 70 
* (B). 
Year No. of persons with Their Per- Percentage No. of persons with incomes Their Per- Percentage 
incomes from Rs. centage — of Income of over Rs roo. centage « of Income 
1000 to Ks. 1500 ; 
1901-02 9440 : 50 23 9720 50 77 
1910-11 13501- 52 24 12554 48 76 
(C) : ; = 
Year —_— No. of persons with Their Per- ‘Percentage No, of persons with in- Their Per- Percentage 
, _ incomes. from Rs. centage of Income comes of over Rs. 10000. centage. of Income , 
- ¢1500 to Rs. 10,000 : 
-1QlO#L1, 69889 99'22 _ 68 627 88 32 
-(D). out ofa population of 20 aillione a handful - 
No. of persons with Ay. f lite whil th 
; F ‘ Their total of persons can enjoy life whi e others must 
Year. eee ee 2,000 ~~ income. .be at one time or other, cursing their crea- 
‘“ Rs. | for for the faults of society. However, it 
1901-02 51710 2,69,85,528 should be’ remembered that these happy 
1glo-11 74559 3:71,20,512 people possessed nearly half the taxable 
(E). income. 
No. of persons in the Table C is really remarkable. It gives 
United - Kingdon: : a Rich us the income and number 
aay, with incomes of over Their total EES . of rich men in the province. 
Rs. 2,400 (£160 Income. They come up to *88 per cent only (a very 
the Income-tax 
- Himit.) lamentable evidence of Progressive India) 
. Rs. _ but they get thirty-two parts of all the in- 
1903-04 or 1,000,000, 12,45,00,00,000 come enjoyed ‘by 70516 persons. .That is, 


P _, . (830,000;000 

Extraordinary conclusions emerge from’ 
the. facts that we have examined. . Table 
A presents two classes of persons: : 

(a) One whose. members are Jiving Gee 
Necessity, the minimum margin of 
liberal necessaries of life. They are 60 and 
63 per cent of the fortunate lot but their 
incomes are only 27 and 30 per cent. The 
remaining income is enjoyed by - 

(b) The second class whose embers live 
in comfort or loll in 
luxuries. Though - they’ 
amount to 40 and 37 per: 

cent, yet their incomes come up to 73 .and- 

7O per cent—two and a half times more 
_ than the first class of men enjoy. 

Table B gives facts’ still more striking. 
In 1910-11, 13501 men were 
living between the boundary 
lines of Necessity and Comfort while only 
12554 persons can be said to enjoy a cer- 
tain amount of comforts and luxuries. Thus 


Comfort. ° 
Riches. 


-and 


Comfort. 


tween the Poverty Line and © 


more than one-third: of the entire income (above 
Rs. 500) ofthe Punjab i is enjoyed by less: than 
one hundreth of the peepee above the mre) 
Line. 


Comparing tables D and E, a remarkable 
discovery dawns upon our conscience. Mak- 
ing all allowances for the differences of in- 
come, population and the year of calculation, 
we see that there were one hundred times as 
many tax-payersin the United Kingdowt as 
there were in the Punjab in the same year, 
1903-04, and that their total zncome. was more 
than two hundred times as much as that of 
our fortunate big Punjabee Lords, enjoying. 
incomes of Rs. 2,400 or more! 


These differences require a little com- 
ment. Hence we make haste to calculate 
the minimum expenses of a family of four 
mature: persons living in the Punjab. We 
will request the reader to carefully go 
through these interesting figures and. judge 
for himself the -true amount, if there be 
any, of exaggeration in our estimate of the 
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annual expenses on the barest necessities 


of life. 
(a) Annual Expenditure on Food per man. 
: . : ' Annual 
Material. Ba ied Wee GS" expense : 
cM * in Rupees 
‘Flour vee .. ~~ T seer 10 srs. 36 8 6 
Salt and pepper + pice 1 6 of 
- Oil or Ghee 25 a, 11 66 
Pulse Boy Sy 5 113 
a toy i¢ mds. 5 11 3. 
obacco ll... Tow 213795 
Vegetable, fruits, 2 4, only 12 00 
Butter, eggs, meat ... : — 
75 9 St 


(B) Annual Expenditure on clothing per 


man, 
Material. No. Annual Expen- 
diture. 
Rs, A. P. 
Dhoties ve 4 4 0 0 
Shirts esi “a 4 3.0 0 
Turban bs t 10 0 
Shoes... I 2 0 0 
Blanket or Quilt I 1 8 0 
Blanket for Rains and 
winter... i tr" 4 0 0 
Towels... = 2 o 8 o 
130 0 
(C) Annual Expenditure on clothing 
: per wontan. 
Dhoties .. me 4 4 0 0 
Native Gowns - 2 3.0 90 
Shirts ... it 4 3.0 0 
Shoes ... I I 0 0 
Blanket or Quilt 1 1 § 0 
Blanket for Rains 
and winter ss I Io 0 
‘Towels ; ah 2 o 8 o 
Oil for hair 1 6 92 
False anklets I 0 0 
16 6 9 


(D). Extra Household Expenditure of Man, 


Wife and Four Children per annum. 


Rs. AS.- 
House tie 8s w. 12 0 
Light-otl for lamp an waa 213 
Barber and Washerman 2 0 
Utensils gener! JO 
-Medicine (for the whole family) ies G20 
. Loss by fire... we 200 
Presents to Brahmans or Maulavies... 2 0 
Gifts in temples or Sadga of Moslems 2 0 
Ceremonies and Funerals ve i] 
Religious and social fairs wp 24 0 
Pilgrimages 5) 


tof 


cooooOoNO 


o 








The total Aunual Expenditure of the whole 
. family of four members (taking two children 
equal to one man or woman) is as under: 


Rs. As. F. 
Expenses under table (A} w. 302 5 9 
Ditto B uw. 260.0 
Ditto C we 32 -730«74 
Ditto D we 5013 7% 





Rs. 413 I Oo 

The head of a family in India has generally 
to support some widowed sister, daughter 
or old parents. Hence his yearly expendi- 
ture to make the two ends meet only, reaches 
the minimum sum of Rs. 500 which I have 
adopted as marking the Poverty Line in our 
country. 

Now I will calculate the number of persons 
who.were living on the Poverty Line in the 
years 1goI-o2 and rgro-11r. In the year 
1goI-o2, the number of assessees enjoying 
incomes of. Rs. 500 but less than Rs. 750 
was 20,496, while the number of tax-payers 
whose incomes varied from Rs. 750 to Rs. 
1,000 was but 9,145. In the presence of 
these figures it is cléar that in that year 
the number of persons having incomes of 


about Rs. 500 cannot be smaller than 15,000. 


Hence in the year rgro-11, the number of 
these very men should amount to 22,500. When 
these persons enjoying incomes of Rs, 500 a 
year can with the utmost difficulty keep body 
and soul together and have to abstain even 
from the necessaries of life, as is quite clear 
from the diet and clothing tables given above, 
what would be the condition of people 
living below the Poverty Line in the very 
midst of poverty itself? Their deplorable 
condition canbe still better understood from 
the established fact that a family of four 
members in India has an earning capacity 
of Rs. 120 per annum (according to the 
highest estimate of Lord Curzon) while to 
keep body and soul together they ought to 
spend at least Rs. 400. The terrible effects, 
on body, mind and soul, of such a large 
deficit per annum can be better imagined 
than described. But to rouse the slumbering 
masses to industrial activity and agitate the 
minds of the well-wishers of India, I will 
quote the words that I once wrote on Indian 
Poverty. 

You will see millions, in fact from 40 to 
80 millions of your brethren, homeless, 
breadless, and helpless, who have not even 
a piece of rag to protect their shame or to 
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save. them -from ‘the. pinching cold -of 


December, or any hut to keep-off the wintry - 


winds and. the hot blasts. . Forty millions 
of: human souls! Are they the sons of God, 
created in His own image or lanky scare- 
¢rows and living monuments of famine, 
suffering and privation? Are. they the 
descendants-of the Indian Rishis who never 
dreamt ‘of famine or plague, or are they the 
‘incarnations of famine and have plague‘as 


their constant companion to console them,” 


-to cheer them up and eventually:to give 
them. perfect rest? Are they alive:or dead ? 


“. THE:RUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION AT MADRAS 


‘HE Public Service Commission sat at 


' * Madras for 10 days and examined orally 
only 39 witnesses though some,more 


“submitted their written answers. Of these g - 


were Europeans, only two of whom were non- 
‘officials belonging to Educational Missions. 
‘Of the 30 Indian witnesses, 13 were officials, 
either in. the Service or retired and. two 
were Muhamimadans, one non-official and 
the other an official. Of the non-official 
Indian witnesses, 3 are journalists,g mem- 
bers of the, Local Legislative Council and 
the rest are active workers in. the political 
field. The, questions-addressed to these 
were not all identical, especially in the case 
of official witnesses. In the present. article, 
I intend to deal with their evidence on 
simultaneous examinations, the separation 
of the judicial and executive services, pro- 
bation, the irreducible’ minimum and the 
Provincial Service. ssi 
It may be stated at the outset that the 
evidence before the present Commission at 
Madras has not been so favourable as that 
‘in 1886 on the question of simultaneous, 
examinations. Of the 8 European Civilian 
witnesses examined before the Commission 
in 1886, 3 were for the same, an equal-num- 
ber of them had no, opinion to give and 
only two were against it; but all the Euro- 
pean witnesses that gave their evidence be- 
fore’ the present Commission are emphatic- 


ally opposed to the scheme and even the: 


non-official Europeans followed in. their 
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Dead, absolutely dead are they. materially, < 
socially, -physically, morally, intellectually, 
spiritually. and politically. With naked 
skeleton-bodies, upturned hands’ and weak 


wailing voice, they pray for ‘Food, Food, and-- 


Food,”. but the Twin Devils : Destruction and S 
Despair, ave making a terrible havoc. in their. 
serried ranks.’ . BF asic, ihe 
_“Landléss, joyless, helpless, hopeless," - é 
- Gasping still for-bread and breath,. 
To their graves by troublé. haunted, 
. India’s helots toil till death.’ 


wake. All of these, however, did not feel - 
it necessary to go into’ the details of this: 
question.. Sir Ralph Benson, the senior ., 
Civilian in India, witha record of 41° years”. _ 
service .behind him, contentéd himself with.: 
the observation that the reasons advanced ' 
by the Commission in 1886 against simul-. 
taneous examinations held good even now. 

The Hon; Mr. A. G. Cardew, based his 

opposition on the fear that the European 

element in the Service would be consider-- 
ably reduced and that all posts.would be. 
monopolised by the. Brahmins. In. his 

opinion, several practical difficulties, such 

as the viva voce examination, stood in the 

way of simultaneous exaininations.’. -As_ to 

his first contention it. may be stated that : 
this proposal is intended to redtice the Euro: 

pean’element in the Service but his fears. 
that the’ English candidates will :have no 

chance of success at the open competition .. 
are purely. imaginary. With regard to his 

second objection, with the increasing spread 

of education, the prospects of castes other 

than the Brahmin are steadily improving - 
and a glance at the university: results for 

the last ten years ‘will fully bear out this: 
statement.* _ The last objection has been . 
already found to be superficial by the 

Committee appointed by. the India Office 

to consider this question in 1860. Mr. . 
Yakub Hussain, Secretary of the Madras ~ 
.* The. Brahman intellect is not as pre-eminetit in- 
other provinces of India as in Madras.—Ed,, M. R, 
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Branch of the Moslem League, advocates 
simultaneous examinations but he is for 
filling only the first two vacancies as a re- 
sult of the competition; as regards the rest, 
‘he advocates recruitment by nomination 
from among only the successful candidates. 

This method is intended to give the back- 
ward communities a chance to enter ‘the 
Civil Service but it does not take into con- 
sideration the evil influences of patronage 
on the people as well as the Government 
and also the efficiency of the Service, which 
‘is sure to be impaired by it, inasmuch as it 
‘gives room to select the inferior persons 
when better candidates are available in the 
field. On the whole 16 witnesses have 
‘given their whole-hearted support to the 
scheme of simultaneous examinations and 
this number includes also-- four Indian 
. officials. ; i: : 

There is not however such a divergence 
of opinion on the next important question— 
‘the separation of the judicial and the execu- 
tive branches of the Civil:Service. No wit- 
ness, ‘European or Indian, has strongly 
objected to it. -Sir Ralph Benson said that 
the- expenses of this scheme would be very 
heavy but in reply to Mr. Gokhale, he 
confessed that he had-no facts and figures 
to substantiate his statement. The Hon; 
Mr. Cardew characterised this demand as 
harmless and he-had no objection whatever 
to concede it in regard to the Provincial 
Service. The Indian witnesses: have- been 
unanimous on this point.- Persons .of vast 
official experiénce like Mr. P. Rajagopala- 
chariar, Dewan of ‘Travancore, and Justice 
Sir, C. Sankaran Nair have strongly express- 
ed the drawbacks of the present system 
and-so far as evidence at Madras is concern- 
ed, there is every likelihood of this demand 
of ours being conceded. 

‘As regards the probationary period, no 
two witnesses are agreed. Some of those 
who advocate simultaneous examinations 
are prepared to send successful Indian 
students-to England to spend their proba- 
tionary period there and an equal number 


of witnesses do not perceive any benefit in— - - 


that step. Many of the European witnesses 
have confirmed this idea, but they do-not 
perceive any advantage in spending that time 
in India either. The consensus of opinion, 
however, seems to be in favour of spending 
the probationary course in England. Thé 
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candidates for the executive branch, in their 
opinion, will do well to stay at the Resi- 
dential Universities, but as to the judicial 
branch training at the bar after an year’s 
study at the inns is recommended for 
one more year.- There is also a proposal to 
increase the period of probation to two 
years in the case of all the candidates; but 
the -Indian witnesses advocate the same for 
reasons quite different from those of the 
European officials. The former, especially 
the advocates ofsimultaneous examinations 
are prepared to lengthen the period of pro- 
bation only to afford the successful Indian 
students a chance of staying in England as 
long as their brethren ‘do under the present 
circumstances but the latter wish to lower 
the age limit and then give the successful 
students a chance of finishing their educa- 
tional career before joining office in India. 
The present inefficient condition of 
the Judicial Service has been a_ subject 
of frequent criticism. The European 
witnesses are prepared to limit the number 


of English judges to fifty per cenit of the 


total strength and they think a training in 
the lower grades of the service will consider- 
ably lesson the drawbacks of the Civilian 
Judges. The Indian witnesses, on the other 
hand, wish to restrict their number to only 
one-third of the total, and they are unani- 
mous that the new recruits should ‘begin 
service as low as a District Munsiff. The 
remaining vacancies, in their opinion, are 
to be filled either: by nomination directly 


from the bar or by promotion from the 


subordinate service. There is also a general 
agreement of- opinion that subordinate 
judges should receive Rs. 1,000 per month 
in the highest grade and that the District 
Munsiffs should: begin service at -Rs. -250 
per month, and not on Rs, 200 as is now 
the case. The official European witnesses - 
have also admitted the superiority of Indian 
Judges in deciding Civil cases, and it 
seems-as if the admission of more [Indians 
into the Judicial Service will not evoke any 
opposition from that quarter. 

The fixing of the irreducible minimum 


_of Europeans in. the higher grades of the 
- service has-been unanimously advocated by 


the English witnesses. Sir Ralph Benson 
expressed: a- fear that the | European 
officials are -decreasing in the service but 
Mr. Gokhale convinced him easily of the 
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baselessness of his fear. Even then, he 
could.not be content without fixing the 
minimum. “ Danger to British rule” is the 
only cry in support of this claim. Some of 
the Indian. witnesses also think it necessary 
_to fix this minimum but they fix it at 4 of 
the total strength of the Covenanted Service ; 
but a-large majority.of them object to it. on 
these grounds ; (x) there is no’need to fix thé 
‘minimum under.the existing, circumstances ; 
(2) even. when .simultaneous exaininations 
are granted, the fixing of this. proportion is 


a -retrograde step for which there. -can be.no’ 


justification; (3) it © is” also against the 
spirit of the. pledges given tous by: ‘succes- 
sive British ‘Sovereigns | and - the . acts,-of 
Parliament. But of the 


have given their opinions on this point -and 
of them 19 are against ‘the fixing of the 
‘irreducible minimum. ~ . 

“ The Provincial Service has not attracted 
any. great attention at the hands of the 
‘witnesses. [he European witnesses are all 


for the continuance of this’ system ‘and for: 
the increasing of.the number of listed posts ° 


by the addition of a few important appoint- 
ments.. Many Indian witnesses, 6n the other 
hand, ‘advocate: the abolition of this Service, 
It came .into existence to satisfy the just 
aspirations of the Indians for higher and 


cgmore extensive employment in the public: 


Service and if thése are satisfied by conceding 
‘simultaneous examinations, the need for the 
Provincial Service completely vanishes. If 
hiéwever itis to continue, open competition 
is Generally admitted as the best method of 
récrhitment, at least so far as the execu- 
tivé branch is concerned. The question of 
class représentation has also been brought 
forward. Many of the ‘witnesses are in 
favour ‘of recruiting only for a portion of the 
vacancies as a result of the open competi- 
tion. . They generally fix this limit at fifty 
per cent of the vacancies but the remaining, 
in their opinion, should be distributed 
among the different backward communities. 






39° witnesses. 
examined before the -Commission,.only 30 | 


“witnesses agree 
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Some of the witnesses also propose competi. 
tion. by. compartments, for all-the vacancies. 
According to this method, if Brahmins ~are 
to be eligible for only 4o per cent of the 
vacancies—which some of them suggest— 
the remaining candidates belonging’to that 
caste are to be declared ineligible though 
some others far below them in the list’ may 
be -selected. Those who oppose this view 
on the ground of efficiency of service think 
that promotion from the subordinate ranks 
gives ‘the backward communities a door to 
enter the higher service. But it must be 
admitted that a large number of‘ the 
witnesses at Madras advocate limited 
competitions either by compartments or by: 
selection below a certain limit in the list :of’ 
successful candidates. As to the Judicial 
branch of the Provincial Service, all the 
witnesses except four are for direct nomina~ 
tion from the bar. The: majority of -the- 
that direct ‘noniination- 
should mostly be confined to the lowest: 
grade, ‘te. that of. district munsiffs, and 
above that nomination. should be resorted 
to-only in exceptional cases. = 
To sum up, there is a sharp difference of 
opinion between Indians and Europeans on: 
only two questions:—Simultaneous exami- : 
nations ‘and the fixing of the irreducible* 
minimum. Most probably both of these - 
questions will .be- left ‘for time to solve. 
The ‘evidence before the Commission has 
left the impression in Madras -that most 
probably (1) the number of listed posts will. 
be increased, (2)’the Judicial-arid the Execu:' 
tive branches of the Civil Service will be 
completely separated and’ (3) open competi~" 
tions will again be introduced for recruit- 
ment to the Executive branch of/ the Pro-' 
vincial Service. This is also the impression ° 
of most of the witnesses that were examined 
before ‘the Commission here; but it is yét’ 
too early to forecast.the probable results of 
this second Commission on the Public Ser- 


vices. 
S. K.- 


FILIPINO INDEPENDENCE 


T’HE Philippine Islands can not ‘boast 
- ofany ancient indigenous civilisation, 
. literature, philosophy, science or arts. 


The Spaniards converted them to Christian- . 
ity and civilised them to some extent, from 
-the sixteenth century onwards. Spanish. 
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tule ended in 1898. At the beginning of the 
American occupation, in August 1898, a 
purely military government was establish- 
ed; but in May, 1899, the military author- 
ities began the re-establishment of civil 
courts, and in July of the same year they 
began the organization of civil municipal 
governments. By the end of r1goz, the 
work of organising dnd establishing the 
civil government was complete. 
_ The Philippine legislature is composed 

of.two branches, the Philippine Commission 

and the Philippine Assembly. The Com- 

mission is composed of five Americans and 

four Filipinos. The members of the 

Assembly are elected by districts for a term 

of two years. 

_ Justice is administered principally by a 
‘supreme court, courts of first instance and 
courts of justices of the peace. The 
‘supreme court consists of seven members, 
four Americans and three Filipinos. | 

The total population of the archipelago - 
‘as enumerated in the census of 1903 was. 
7,635,426. Of this number 7,539,632 were 
of the Malayan or brown race, 42,097 were 
of the yellow race, 14,271 were of the white 
race and-15,419 were of mixed races. The 
blacks live in a primitive state, tatoo them- 
selves and have no fixed abodes. -The’ 
brown ‘race is composed of twenty-three 
distinct tribes. varying widely in culture, ' 
language ‘and appearance; their languages 
however, belong to one common stock ‘and: 
there is a general’ resemblance in_ physical 
features and in quality of mind. The great 
bulk of the population, approximately go 
per cent, are Christian. Among-the wildest 
of the primitive - people head-hunting is 
still -a common. practice. Slavery is com-. 

on among the Moros. ert 3 
Such in, brief are the people whom the 
mericans propose to grant independence. 
On the 3tst December, 1912, Reuter 
abled from Washington :— ee. 

Dr. Woodrow Wilson, in a speech at Staunton, 
aid he favoured the independence of the Philippines 
t an early date.» Asked subsequently to explain his 
iews more fully, he declared that he was not yet pre- 
ared to disclose his plans. : 
The granting of independence to the 
‘ilipinos has been discussed in all sections” 
f the American press. Fora summary of 
heir. views, we are indebted to the Literary 
igest-of New York, which observes:— :  ~ 
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It may seem a trifle bitter that after fourteen years 
of our rule the Filipino is not only willing to see our 
starry banner leave his archipelago, but holds a regular 
celebration at the bare prospect of it. More than 
twenty thousand Filipinos, dispatches tell us, paraded 
the streets of Manila in “wildest jubilation’ over the 
election of Woodrow Wilson to the Presidency, and 
“listened to addresses in which the rule of the United 
States was declared practically at an end.” On this 
occasion, moreover, Emilio Aguinaldo, the leader of 
the Filipino insurrection following the war with Spain, 
made his first public appearance and political speech 


since his capture by General Funston in 1901. ‘These . 


facts, as wellas the comment of the. Filipino press, 
say the correspondents, reflect a prevailing beltef in 
the islands that one of the first acts of the Democratic 
Administration will be to arrange for their indepen- 
dence. Nor is this impression entirely confined to 
the Filipinos. In a Washington despatch to the New 
York Sun (Ind.), we read that “some of the Demo- 
cratic leaders are talking of giving the Philippines 
limited independence on July 4, 1913,” and the same 
correspondent quotes Chairmari Henry of the House 


Rules Committee as predicting that one of the first ’ 


measures to go before the house will be the Jones Bill, 
which, ‘provides for qualified self-government at once 
and complete ‘independence at the end. of eight years, 
The press also quote Speaker Champ Clark’s declara-. 
tion that he intends to use “every endeavor" to free 
the Filipinos ‘‘for their good and our own.” ; 
The Philippine plank in the Democratic platform, it 


will be recalled, reaffirms the party’s opposition to “a’ 


policy of imperialism and colonial exploitation in the 
Philippines or elsewhere,” and asks for “an immediate 


declaration of thé nation’s purpose to recognize the 


independence .of the Philippine Islands as soon asa 


stable government can be established, such independ- 


ence ‘to be guaranteed by-us until the neutralization 


of the islands can be secured by. treaty with other 
Powers?" . : 


This, remarks the New. York Eveneng Post 
(Ind.’, is‘ not a promise of “immediate in- 
dependence,” but of “the immediate adop- 
tion of a pledge of independence at the 
earliest practicable date.” “In a way this 
declaration does not go beyond that made 
by the Republicans in the past,” remarks 
the Chicago Post (Prog.), which adds, how- 
ever, that “the ‘Republicans always had an 
idea that the Filipinos could not safely be 
turned loose for forty years”; and that “the 
Democrats hope to do the thing more 
quickly.” After all, it continues, this ques- 
tion ought not to bea political one at all; 
“it ought to be ‘a matter of plain American- 
ism, of a belief, in the right of all people 
to rule themselves if they know how.” Ie 
is on the question of how soon the: Filipinos 
will “know how” that we find the widest 
divergence of editorial opinion. Thus while 
some papers cite facts and authorities in 


_ support of their belief that the Filipinos are 
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already competent to manage their own 
affairs, others cite other facts and authorities 
to prove that dire consequences would 
follow the’ withdrawal of the Americans. 
from the islands now or in the near future. 
To quoté again from the New York Evening: 
Post : : 

“Two serious arguments will, however, be used to 


impress those who have thought only superficially on 
How about the wild tribes? will: be 


national life.’ ”’ . 


The Baltimore Evening Sun (Ind.), while: 


“The Jones-Bill provides for a probationary. independ- 
ence for a period of eight years, during -which the 
President of the United States would have -a. veto. 
power ovér any legislation which might be- passed by 
the Filipino Congress. It reduces the . qualification’ 
for the franchise from 500 pesos to 250, and froin these- 

-who can read and write'Spanish or English to those 
who can read and write a native language. The 

Philippine Legislature at present consists of the Philip- 
pine Commission, appointed by the’ President of the 
United States, as-an upper ‘house, -and the “Assembly,, 
élected.by Filipino ‘voters, as the lower. This system 
has been in operation sirice 1907, but it has not 
satisfied the ‘aspirations -of the natives, and Manuel 
Quezon, their‘Delegate to Congress, is leading the fight 

- for: national émancipation. i ge ee 

: “The ‘only-.substantial objection to the Jones’ Bill 
seems’to be the insufficiency of thé probationary iperiod 
provided. Eight. years. is.searcely long enough. to 
educate.the Filipifios in the art of self-government. ‘It, 
is true- that they have: had some five years- of preli- 
minary training and that.they have had the advantage: 


‘ 


_ Evening Mazt (Prog.), 
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of American contact and civilization since we deliver: 
ed them from Spanish rule‘in 1898. But.they have 
not been walking alone, and 15 or 20 years of probation 
would be wiser than 8 and would better serve to 
confirm their self-control and balance,. ~  ° a 
‘OF the righteousness of the principle and’ the 
soundness of the policy embodied in the. Jones Bill there 
can be no doubt. We have no moral right to hold 
the Philippines .indefinitely, and it is bad national 
policy to doso.”  * . 

Still other papers urge a withdrawal from 
the Philippines at the earliest possible date 
as a mere matter of economy. The islands, 
they say, are not only a bad investment, they 
are a heavy burden. Thus the Boston Herald 
(Ind.) characterizes the Philippines as’ “‘an 
extravagant: child in the family that contri- 
butés nothing to the general maintenance.” 
A fair estimate of what they are costing 
the Americans, says this ‘Boston paper, is 
875,c00,000 a year “which, spread through 
the. cumbersome system of- federal -taxa- 
tion,; means the extraction .of several 
times as much from the pockets of the 
people.” This is higher than the estimate 
made.by Mr. Jones, who in repoiting -his 
bill to- Congress, said that the Americans 
could save-850,000,000 annually ‘by giving 
self-government to the Filipinos. And there 
are still other authortties who. maintazn, 
with President Taft, that. the ‘Government 


. of the islands is wholly self-supporting. 


, Among-those prophesying disaster as a re- 


. > sultyef.dny change in America’s present ‘po- 
have no permanent. place in the purposes ‘of. our; ye 7%) y a t speek po 


licy:toward the’ Philippines, we.-find papers 
of all political complexions, including the 


Washington: Post (Ind.), and Star (Ind.), 


Hartford Times (Dem.), New York Commer- 
cial (Com.),' Columbus Dispatch (Ind.), and 
Ohio State Journal (Rep.), “Cincinnati Time- 
Star (Rep.), New York Trzbune (Rep.), ‘and 
Boston Transcripi 
(Ind.-Rep:), Philadelphia Jsiquzrer (Rep.), 
St: Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.). The Hart- 
ford Times dwells upon the strategical im- 
portance of the Philippines, both from a 
military and*a commercial point. of view 
and remarks that -“the awakening o! 
dormant-Asia might easily render Manilz 
a port -of world-wide importance and ‘the 
islands.as necessary to the ‘safegtiarding o. 
our trade routes as Gibraltar and Malta are 
to the: British’ Empire now.” The New 
York Commercial remarks - altruistically tha 
although “ we are ruling these islands at <¢ 
heavy financial. loss,” nevertheless - “ we 
have -undertaken the-job in good faith, and 
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are bound in honor to see it through to the 
end.” * Will President Wilson convert the 
Democratic party ‘into an Aguinaldo Aid 
Society ?” asks the ‘Washington Star in ap- 
parent alarin; and the. Columbus ‘Dispatch 

3 remarks. that the Democratic programme on 

this point “ begins to assume the proportions 
of a blunder.” Urging the American nation 
not to shirk a duty that is burdensome, the 
Washington: Post remarks : : 


“Even from the humanitarian standpoint, the only 


thing that the United States can do with honor is to 
continue its present attitude toward the Philippines. 
The United’ Statés iS ‘now putting civilization into 
the Philippines. - It is'a job that will extend over many 
years. Not until the-presént children of the ‘islands, 
“who are being taught “high standards, have grown to 
their majority; will it “be safe to give the Filipinos in- 
dependence. . ; 

: "The United States Government is carrying on the 
work of education as rapidly as possible. The Jones 
Bill provides for gradual steps toward iridependence 
but such a bill is imnecessary. The gradual steps 
» are being taken already. As soon as the Filipinos 
are fit ‘for self-government, Congress can take action. 
To act now, when the future Filipino is merely in the 
making. would denionstrate that the Democrats are 
























aiming.’ 


Moreover, say other critics of the Jones 
Bill, to give political independence to the 
islands at this stage would be a crippling 
blow: to their commercial prosperity. A 
Washington correspondent of the New York 
Sun states on the authority ‘of “army officers 


experience in the islands,” that “stagnation 
of the Philippines and demoralization of 
| Filipinos themselves will result” even from 
the present talk among Democratic leaders 
cf hastening’ Philippine independence. 

It is ‘not asa defeated candidate defend- 
ing a rejected ‘policy, remarks the New 
York Trzbune(Rep.) but ‘as a disinterested 
statesman who. has done’ more than any 
ether ‘man ‘for the advancement and pros- 
‘perity of ‘the Filipinos,” that President 
Taft in his message to Congress discusses 
the question of Philippine independence. , 
And his counsel on this subject is peculiarly 
timely because the Jones Bill, now pending, 
aims to give the islands "qualified: Self-. 
government at once and complete independ- 
ence at’the end of eight years. The Presi- 
dent’s “clear analysis of the situation ” is 
welcomed by the Baltimore News (Prog.) 
because “not a small proportion of the 
Democratic press is insistently demanding” 
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beginning, the’ old’ reckless game of shooting without. 


and others who have had administrative ’ 
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definite action in the direction indicated 
by the Jones Bill. Many papers agree with 
the New York Journal ‘of Commerce (Com.) 
that the most: forceful part of Mr. Taft's 
message is the section dealing with the 
Philippines, and that “there is no person 
more competent to speak on this subject” 
than the man who, as their first American: 
Governor, studied sympathetically both the 
possibilites and the limitations of the 
Filipinos. 

The Jones Bill, Mr. Taft informs Congress, 
is based on the assumption that’ “we have’ 
now discharged our trusteeship to the, 
Filipino people and our responsibility for 
them to the world, and that they are now: 
prepared for self-government ‘as well. as 
national sovereignty.”” These assumptions, 
he declares, “are absolutely without justi- 
fication.” Even a “present declaration 
of future independence” would “retard 
progress by the: dissension’ and disorder it 
would arouse,” and would amount, in fact, 
to ‘‘a disguised policy of:scuttle.” “More- 
over, “it would make the helpless Filipino 
the football of Oriental policies, ‘under - the 
protection of a guaranty of their independ- 
ence which we would be powerless to en- 
force.” Asa proof that the task of educat- 
ing the Filipinos is still far from finished, 


_the President points out that at present, 


“under liberal :franchise privileges,” ‘“ only 
about 3 percent of the Filipinos vote and 
only 5 per cent of the people are said to 
read the public press.’ “Freed from 
American control, the integrating forces 
of a common education and a common 
language will ‘cease, and the educational 
system now well started will slip back 
into inefficiency and disorder.’ Without 
American rule, says the President, the islands 
would also lose almost everything that they 
have gained under that control along the 
lines of commercial development and sanita- 
tion. Of the gradual process of training the 


. Filipinos for self-government we read’: 


‘Within the last dozen years they have gradually 
been given complete autonomy in the municipalities, 
the right to elect two-thirds ‘of the provincial governing 
boards, and the lower house of the insular legislature. 


- They have four native members out of nine ‘members 


of the commission, or upper house, The chief justice 
and two justices of the Supreme Court, about one- 
half of the “higher judicial’ positions and all of the 
justices of the peace are natives.’ In -the classified 
civil service the, proportion of Filipinas increased 
from 5: per cent in 1904 to 67 per cent in 191%. 
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Thus to-day all the municipal employees, over go 
per cent of the provincial employees, and 60.-per 
cent of the officials and employees of the central 
government are Filipinos,” : 


The President concludes with this plea : 


“Our true course is to pursue steadily and courage- 
ously the path we have thus far followed ; to guide the 
Filipinos into self-sustaining pursuits ; to continue the 
cultivation of sound political habits through education 
and political practice; to encourage the diversifica- 
tion of industries, and to ‘realize the advantages of 
their industrial education by conservatively approved 
co-operative methods, at once checking the dangers 
of concentrated wealth and building up a sturdy, 
independent citizenship. We should do all this with 
a disinterésted endeavor to secure for the Filipinos 
economic independence and to fit them for complete 
self-government, with the power to decide eventually, 
according to their own largest good, whether such 
self-government shall be accompanied by independ- 


-ence,”’ 

While the Democratic Cleveland Plain 
Dealer agrees that any measure looking 
toward immediaté self-government for the 
‘islands would be unwise, it finds ‘it diffi- 
cult. to understand the President’s opposi- 
tion ‘to a Congressional declaration pro- 
missing future independence.” The Plain 
Dealer can not ‘believe that such. a 


| 


~ 


N some recent numbers of this Review, 
articles appeared describing and dis- 
“cussing some problems relating to the 
Indian population of Fiji. What was 
published in our pages is supported by 
the following letter, which has appeared 
in India. : : 


Sir,—Living in a country where the system called 
“ Tndentured labour” is in vogue, one is continually 
oppressed in spirit by the fraud, injustice, and in- 
humanity of which fellow-creatures aré the victims. 

Fifteen years ago I came to Fiji to do mission work 
among.the Indian people here. I had previously lived 
in India for five years, Jnowing the natural’ timidity 
of Indian village people, and knowing also that they 
had no knowledge of any country beyond their own 
immediate district, it was a matter of great wonder 
to me as to how these people could have been’ induced 
to come thousands of miles from their own country 
to Fiji. The women were pleased to see me as I 
had lived in India and could talk with them. of theit 
own country. They would tell me of their troubles 
and how they had been entrapped by the' recruiter 
or his agents. I will cite a few cases. 


him” 
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declaration would, in the words of Mr. 
Taft, ‘retard progress by the dissension and 
disorder’ it would arouse.’ Jt should in- 
stead, expedite progress by presenting a 
promise. and fixing a goal for Filipino. 
ambition and patriotism.” = a3 
Among other papers that are not entirely 
convinced by the President’s argument are 
the New York Evening Post (Ind.), the 
Springfield Republican (Ind.), and the Balti- 
more Sun (Ind.). The Republécan suspects 


him of secretly hoping for the. final 
establishment of “‘a permanent imperial 
tie” between the Philippines and the 


United States, and the Baltimore paper 
thinks that “the Democratic party in and 
out of Congress is not likely to -agree with 
in his, “stand-pat” attitude toward 
‘the islands. 

From the above summary it is clear’ that 


“all parties are practically unanimous as 


to the ultimate granting of independence 
to the Filipinos. The difference is only as. 
to the period of probation, the longest term: 


mentioned by any party or paper being 
forty years. 


| 


One woman told me she had quatrelled with her 
husband and in anger run away from her mother-in- 
law’s house to go to her mother’s. A man on.the 
road questioned her, and said he would show her the 
way. He took her to a depot for indentured labour. 
Another woman said her husband went to work at 
another place. He sent word to -his’ wife to follow 
him. On her way aman said he knew her husband 
and that he would take her to him. ‘his woman was 
taken to a depot. She said that one day she saw 
her husband passing and cried out to him, but was 
silenced, An Jndian girl was asked by a neighbour 
to go and see the Muharram festival. Whilst there 
she was prevailed upon to gotoadepot. Another 
woman told me that she was-going to a. bathing ghat 
and was misled by a woman toa depot. , 

When in the depot these women are told that they 
canhot go till they pay for the foed they have had:. anc 
for other expenses. ‘They are unable-to:do so:: They 
arrive in this country ‘timid, fearful women,’ not 
knowing where they are to be sent. - They are allottec 
to plantations like so-many dumb animals. If the} 
do not-péiférm satisfactorily the work given them 
they .are punished by being struck or fined, or-they 
are.even sent to .gaol: The life on the: plantation: 
alters -their demeanour and even their very faces 
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Some look crushed and broken-hearted, ‘athers sullen, 
others hard and-evil. JI shall never’ forget the first 
time I saw .“‘indentured’” women. They were re- 
turning from their-day’s work. ‘The look on those 
women’s faces haunts me. 

It is probably known to you that only about thirty- 
three women are brought out to Fiji to every one hun- 
dred men. I cannot go into details concerning this 
system of legalised prostitution, To give you some 
idea of the results, it will be sufficient to say that every 
few months some Indian man murders for unfaithful- 
ness the woman whom he regards as his wife. 

It makes one burn with indignation to think of the 
helpless little children born under the revolting con- 
ditions of the ‘‘indentured labour ’’ system. I 
adopted ‘two little girls—daughters of two unfortunate 
women who had been. murdered. One was a sweet, 
graceful child, so good and true. It is always a 
marvel to me_ how such a fair jewel could have come 
out of such loathsome environments. I took her with 
me to India some years ago, and there she died of 
tuberculosis. Her fair form was laid to rest on a 
hillside facing snow-capped Kinchinjunga. The 
other child is still with me—now grown up to bea 
loyal and true and pure girl. But what of the 
children—what of the girls—who are left to be 
-brought up in such pollution ? 

After five years of slavery—after five years of 
legalised immorality—the people are ‘“‘free.’’ And 
what kind of a-community emerges after five years 
of such a life 2 Could it be a moral and _self-respect- 
ing one? Yet some argue in favour of this worse 
than barbarous system, that the ‘‘free!’ Indians 
are better off financially than they would be in their 
own country! I would ask you at what cost. to the 
Indian people 2? What have their women forfeited ? 
What is the heritage of their children ? 

And for what is all this suffering and wrong against 
humanity? To gain profits—pounds, shillings, and 
pence for sugar companies and planters, and others 

_ interested. : 

I beseech of you not to be satisfied with any reforms 
to this system of indentured labour. I beg of you 
not to cease to use your influence against this iniquit- 
ous system till it be utterly abolished—H. Dup.Ley. 
Suva, Fiji. November 4. as 

[Miss Dudley, the writer of this pathetic letter, is 
the pioneer Indian missionary in Fiji. She is an 
Australian Methodist and has done admirable and 
devoted service in undertaking the care of Indian 
orphan-girls whose mothers have been murdered and 
their fathers hanged as the result of the sexual jealousy 
produced by the scarcity of women, which is one of 
the many blots upon the system of indentured labour. 

- We hope shortly to return to the consideration of the 
question of Indians in FijiiEd. Inp1a.] 

. Further corroboration is found in a resume 

of Mr. J. W. Burton’s “ Fiji of To-day” 
(Charles H. Kelly, 26, Paternoster Row) 
given in Izdza. 

If we turn to Fiji we shall find an even more remark- 
able state of affairs. {In an introduction to Mr. J. 
W. Burton's ‘ Fiji of To-day ’’ (Charles H. Kelly, 
26, Paternoster Row), the Rev. A. J. Small, Chair- 
man of the .Methodist Missions in thé Islands, 
observes, firstly, that the Fijian race is dying out, and, 


-admit it to him.’’ 
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secondly, that its place is -being taken by Indian 


immigrants. Fifty years ago the native inhabitants 
numbered 200,000; in 1910 the total had shrunk 
to 86,000. Per contra, there are now over forty 


thousand Indians in the :group, Some 3,000 are 
needed annually, says Mr. Burton, ‘‘to carry on the 
business of the colony,’’ but acditions are made at 
the rate of about 4,000 a year: for not only do the 
immigrant ships pour forth their contribution, but 
the birth-rate makes a large and increasing presen- 
tation. “Thus the face of Fiji is surely changing 
in feature, if not in colour; and with a constantly 
diminishing native population and a rapidly growing 
Indian element, it cannot be many years before the 
proportions are completely reversed, and these islands 
become, to all intents and purposes, an Indian colony. 
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It is frankly acknowedged in Mr. Burton’s book 
that the Indian has come to Fiji because hé is wanted 
there. ‘‘He came at our solicitation, and we are 
under some sort of compliment to him for coming to 
us in our extremity, though we would rather die than 
In heathen days the Fijian was a 
worker; conversion to Christianity seems, according 
to this missionary commentator, to have cured him 
completely of that failing. .‘‘ The Pharaohs of capital 
cannot hope to press him into bondage,” and so they 
import Indian labourers under indenture. Thirty 
years have elapsed since the arrival of the first ins- 
talment, and fully one-third of Mr. Burton’s pages 
are filled with a most damaging and shocking des- 
cription of the abuses which exist under this system 
of legalised slavery The ‘net cost of these human 
agricultural implements ’’—the words are Mr, Burton’s 
—amounts to about £16 per statute adult, inclusive 
of transit. In return for this payment the master 
obtains the services of a coolie for five years. At 
the end of that period, if the coolie has “ satis- 
‘factorily fulfilled his obligations’? and has not 


“suffered jail,’’ he becomes ‘‘ free,” and for five 


more years Is expected to settle in the colony. When 
the second term has been completed a free passage 
back to India is given, but the majority avail them- 
selves of the option to remain in Fiji as permanent 
residents. We will now let Mr. Burton give his own © 
account of work on an estate served by indentured 
labour : 


The system of tasks prevails on the estates, So many chains 
of sugar-cane weeding or: planting are counted, for example, 
as a task. For the satisfactory performance of this amount of 
work the coolie receives one shilling. He is expected to accom- 
plish it in one day and the basis is that of an average man’s 
ability The women are placed on the same footing : but their 
tasks are lighter and the payment profortionately less. Ifa 
man fails to perform the task set him within the day, he is 
liable to be summoned to the court and may be fined or im- 
prisoned for his slothfulness, . . . When the coolie judges 
that the task is too hard, he hasthe right of appeal to the 
coolie inspector (a Government official) : butas that gentleman 


_is not seen oftener than once or twice a year, it isa somewhat 


limited privi.ege. Of course there is the magistrate to whom 
complaint can be made: but the court-house may be twenty or 
thirty miles away, and that is practically an impossible distance. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that under such conditions it 
frequently happens, that the coolie takes the law into his own 
hands and tries the edge of his cane-knife upon the skull of 
the Engiish overseer, 


In the year 1907, 1,461 persons out of a total of 
11,689 adults under indenture were prosecuted for 
breaches of the labour laws. They either refused or 
were unable to complete the tasks given them, and, 
says Mr. Burton, were consequently fined or imprison- 
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ed, ‘according to choice." No instance is given in 
which’ the benefit of the doubt came‘the way of the 
coolie,. bat we are assured ‘that “probably an even 
greater proportion -of dissatisfaction did not make its 
appearance before the bench.” . 


-' On the very next page Mr. Burton observes that 
“the life on the plantation to an ordinary indentured 
coolie is not of a very inviting character.’”’ 

' The difference is small between the state he now finds himself 
in and absolute slavery. The chances are that as a slave he 
would be both better housed and better fed than he is to-day. 

The coolies, themselves, for the most part, frankly call it 
“narak” (hell)! Not: only are the wages low, the tasks hard, 
and the food scant, but itis an entirely different life from that 
to. which they have been accustomed, and they chafe, especially 
at first, at the bondage, + - No effort is made either by the 
Government or by the employers to provide the coolie with 
any elevating influences. . . Acompanv, of course, has no 
sonl, So longas its “labour” is maintained -in sufficient 
health to do. its tasks; no more is required. The same may 
be said of its mules and bullocks. The children are allowed to 
run wild, No’ educational ‘privileges are given. As soon as 
they reach the age of twelve they, too, must go to the fields. 

Small wonder, then, that Mr. Burton should say 
that one of the saddest and most depressing sights 
a man can behold, if he have any soul at all,-isa 
“coolie line’’ in Fiji. ‘There is'a look of abjectness 
and misery’on almost every face that haunts him.” 
And among the men undergoing this ‘five years’ 
hard labour’’—the phrase, once more, is Mr. Burton’s 
—are men of education, high caste, and refinement, 
who have been inveigled into emigration by the glow- 
ing tales of recruiling agents in India. They are 
told that there are now splendid openings for enterpris- 
ing Indians in Fiji, that it is a rapidly developing 
country, that people grow'rich there in a few years, 
and'that men of education are at a premium.- They 
-believe these tales, and on arrival in the land of 
promise find themselves drafted to a sugar estate and 
knocked about by overseers and put to the hardest 
form of manual labour. Nor is the case of the simple 
‘rural folk any better. Says Mr. Burton :— 

‘The system is a barbarous one, and’the best supervision cannot 
eliminate cruelty and injustice. Such a method of engaging 
labour may be. necessary in order to carry out the enterprises of 
capital; but there is something dehumanising and-degrading 
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‘about the whole system. .:It is bad for the coolie: itis not.good 


for the Englishman. e : ‘ 

: -Wauat ‘Fres. Men” -Can: Do. ait 

And yet, if left to himself, the: Indian can do. and 
dods well-enough in Fiji. It is significant, that less 
than five per cent of the coolies re-engage themselves 
when their ‘five years are over. They prefer to lease 
a little patch of soil and undertake various occupa- 
tions. And with what result? According to Mr. 
Burton, the 25,000 ‘‘free’’ Indians constitute industrial- 
ly the most important element in the Fijian commu- 
nity. In 1907 licences were issued to Indians for the 
following .occupations: ‘Storekeepers, 98t: hawkers,- 
532; bakers, 6; wholesale storekeepers, 23 ; boatmen 
112. . The Government returns, which are very in- 
complete, give the following particulars of cultivation 
by Indians on their own account :, Cane, 5,580 acres ; 
bananas, 2,000; maize, 1,158 ; beans, 107 ; rice, 9,347. 
Probabbly for all purposes over 20,000 acres are’ 
tilled by them. Very much more is held for grazing, 
and a large proportion of the cattle of the colony is 
in Indian hands, Over £50,000 in cash lies to the’. 
credit of Indians in the -banks of ' Fiji; but this 
represents a mere fraction of the wealth of the 
community. Again, among the ‘freemen ’’ the death-. 


‘ rate.is low, and, considering the scarcity of women, 


the birth-rate is high. 
On every hand they are covering the face of Fiji, and im 
several districts already outnumber the Fijians. Indians are. 
radually pushing the native back by buying or leasing his best 
ands: and the river and road frontages are mostly’ theirs. 
They.are changing the faee of Fiji also. Everywhere their 
patcnes of cultivation appear. One may drive from -Suva to 
Nausori for example—twelve miles—and not see one solita'y 
Fijian village till the very end of the journey. Indians, Indians,’ 
Indians, along every mile of the road. ae 
There seems only one prospect for Fiji, says Mr. 
Burton, It is that of becoming an Indian colony. 
But-at what a price has India bought this outlet for 
her superfluous population. : 


_ The flow of indentured labour into Fiji, 
should be stopped at once, and an equalisa- 
tion of the numbers of the two sexes among 
Indians brought about by steady-efforts. 


~ 
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Os knowledge of Turkey and the 
‘Turks: is derived from western 
"so writers, with whom it has-been 
-usual to condemn them.. But it cannot 
be that a people who have lived and 
ruled. for so many centuries in Europe are 
devoid of any redeeming features in their 
_character and. conduct. It is, therefore, 
pleasant to find two English writers speak- 
ing well of the Turks. | . 

_, Mr. J. L. Garvim, in, his War Notes in the 
Pall Mall Gazette, says that the man in the 
“street in spite of his admiration for the 
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allies, longs irrepressibly for a -word of 
sympathy with the Turk. The man in the 
street is right. There is one quality which 
has caused travellers in Anatolia—where 
alone,.upon his own ground, the Turk is 
to be judged—to look upon him -with: the’ 
eye of benévolence and affection, however 
strongly they may at the same time-have 
-believed in the cause of the Balkan Chris- 
‘tians: They. have various words of praise 
in which they try to epitomise the qualities 
of the other races, but they reserve one for 
the Turk alone. They say that the humble 
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Turk .is. above all. things .a..igentleman. 
You. may’ deny. him: many claims, but you 
“can:never-deny him. that. He is -hospitable 
even: towards those whom he -would :rather 
not have received-but whom he will not leave 
houseless. -He reveres the aged, and does 
not scorn the poor. 

Another writer who has said a good 
‘many things in defence of the Turks is 
Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall in the Nineteenth 
Century and After. 

_ What is the cause, he asks, of the 
Mohammedan fanaticism, expressed in 
brutal massacres of subject Christians, 
which was unknown before the nineteenth 
century ? The Mohammedans of old were 
not inhuman. Compare their conquest of 
Jerusalem, for. instance, when the Holy 
Sepulchre and all the churches were res- 
pected, with that of the Crusading armies 
with: its awful massacre; their treatment 
of the subject Christians with that endured 
by heretics and Jews in Europe ; and it 
will be evident that the religion of the 
‘sword in those days was more tolerant than 
that of peace and love. In the Bulac 
edition of the Arabian Nights, in the fourth 
volume, there is a story different from every 
other in the book, having in every word 
the air of truth. It is of a merchant who 
repaired to Acre at a time of truce, and 
while there became: enamoured of a 
Frankish woman, the young wife of an 
officer in the Crusading host, but was res- 
trained from wronging her by thoughts of 
.God. Afterwards he came across her as a 
captive, and, as she was then lawful to 
him, married her. The story, told with 
absolute simplicity, with no aspersions on 
the faith or customs of the Crusaders, i is an 
odd ‘contrast to the Frankish stories full of 
“the. foul Paynim,” “the false perjurious 
-Mahound,”’ &c. Yet that the Crusaders 
recognized the honor of the Moslems, 
esteeming them above the Eastern Chris- 
‘tlans, can be shown from history; as also 
that the Eastern Christians loved them 
better than the Frank. 

“= “Secure under the Mamaluke sceptre,” 
says Gibbon, writing of the schism -of the 
Eastern Church, “the three Patriarchs of 
Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem” (the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, not yet fallen, 
was intimidated by the forces of the West), 
-“,.. ) condemned the creed aad council. of 
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the:Latins.” Far -from.crushing out the 


: Oriental ..churches,:.Moslem, .rile- preserved 


them. By thé Europe of ‘the Middle Ages 
they. would have been persecuted to extinc- 
tion for their slight divergence. ite A ad 
- When Constantinople fell at. length, the 

conqueror divided the city and its .churches 
equally between: the two religions, and 
though. that’ edict was rescinded half a 
century later, the principle of toleration 
still endured. Travellers in Turkey in the 
eighteenth century, like Lady Mary 
Montagu, speak of the moderation of the 
Turk as something unexpected, a most 
strange discovery. Every male Christian 
paid.a tax (the merest trifle) annually for 
his life, which was technically forfeit to 
El Islam. In return he was exempt from 
service in the wars which swept off thous- 


ands of the Moslem population. Ihe penal 
laws against him much resembled those 
which formerly prevailed in England 


against Romam Catholics, with the excep- 
tion that his. faith was not proscribed. 
Those laws were often unenforecd for years 
together. They are now abolished. All 
recent changes have been favourable to the 
“Nazarenes.” Never, so far as is known,.in 
the history of El Islam have subject Chris- 
tians suffered persecution for their fasth. 
What, then, is the cause of those “atroci- 
ties” Sohieh have shocked the world from 
time to time.in the last century? 

The writer believes the answer to be 
foreign interference, of a particularly inti- 
mate and galling nature, 

Of old, poor Christians and poor Moslems 
lived on equal terms, chaffing each other 
freely on the subject of religion, as many 
genial folk-tales live to witness. They do 
so still where equal poverty combines them. 
But, thanks to interference by the European 
Powers, protecting each her special brand 
of native Christian; thanks to missionary 
efforts directed mainly to the Christian 
population ; thanks last, but principally, to 
the capitulations of the Berlin Treaty by 


‘ which each subject of the fourteen States 


enumerated resident in Turkey acquires ex- 
territorial standing (z.e. is placed out of 
reach of the law of the country), together 
with his servants and dependents, generally 
native Christians ; the Christian population 
has been set above the Moslem in a way 
which — savors. strongly of injustice, The 
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Christian has been schooled for nothing = 
-the missionaries, who put him in the way of 
earning a good living. Boasting the pro- 
tection of some foreign consul, he is perforce 
an object of attention to the Turkish 
Government. In timé past, when supervi- 
sion was less keen than it is now, many 
Christians even. changed their nationality. 
Without departing from the country, or the 
least intention or desire ever to do so, they 
obtained papers of naturalization from a 
foreign consul simply and solely to secure a 
“pull” in Turkey, and not through any love of 
the adopted nation. The writer is acquaint-~ 
ed with a man, a Christian native of the 
Lebanon, whose father, being dragoman to 
the Italian Consulate, obtained papers of 
naturalization in this way. - The father laid 
by money and bought property. The son 
renounced the fez and took to hats, and 
thought himself superior to all Ottomian 
subjects.. Despite his Arab name, he was 
Italian to all inquirers, until this year, 
when word went forth that all Italians 
were to leave the Empire. “Then he chang- 
_ ed his tone: “I am the son of an Arab, like 


the rest of you,” he cried in anguish. His 


swagger of the foreign subject vanished in 
‘atrice. He beggedthem, for the love of 
God, to let him stay. But’ the evidence 
was clear against him; his’ fellow-Chris- 
‘tians with the Moslems drove him out. . In 
his place of exile his one thought was to 
return ; his mind was tortured with anxiety 
for-his possessions. He bribed some smug- 
glers to convey him in with other illicit 
goods. But in.a street of Beyrout, when 
-he believed all danger past, the cry. “ Itali- 
ani !” was raised suddenly, a mob collected, 
our friend -was badly beaten by the 
common people, rescued by. the authorities, 
and -once :more banished. That shows:theé 
utterly factitious Shesecrer of such “natur- 
alization.” 

The great siaiodty of Christians in. the 
Turkish Empire have no wish to dwell 
elsewhere. Except the people of the Le- 
-banon, who, in return for ‘their autoriony, 
were years.ago walled in with a prohibitive 
tariff, preventing too much profit from 
their labors, they would seldom emigrate ; 
‘and.the tendency of.emigrants is to return. 
Nowhere else could they enjoy. the same 
immunity in the. pursuit of rather .dark 
.comimercial ends ; nowhere else could they 


eereice to 
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extort such interest a8 money lent, or live 
on a luxurious scale’ so cheaply. They 
have no corporate sentiment approaching 
nationality, nor any solid bond of union 
in religion, divided, sub-divided, , as they 
are, into conflicting sects. These words 
do not apply to Servia and Bulgaria—till 
lately Turkish provinces—where a sense of 
nationality survived and the bulk of the 
population was of one opinion; but they 
do apply to Thrace and Macedonia, almost 
as ‘much as to the’ Asiatic provinces, the 
writer has in mind. 

The scale of education, as of comfort,.. 
wealth and luxury, is -generally higher’ 
among Christians than among Moham- 
medans, and this owing entirely to foreign _ 
interference {including missionary effort, °. 
rendered arrogant by the capitulations) in. 
the former’s favour. The Christians almost 
everywhere seem pampered; the Moham- 
medans neglected and downtrodden. And - 
the Christians are not herded to.the army, 
like the Moslems. 

“We saved their lives, we kept them like: 
expensive pets for centuries,” the writer has. 
heard a Moslem.cry with indignation, “and 
now you say we are their pérsecutors.! If we 
had killed them all at: the beginning, 
as you, of Western Europe, would have 
gone in those days, you would not now 
be troubling ; .but our Faith forbade it.” 

“Expensive” they have- truly been to 
Turkey; though as.to ‘pets’ there may 
be two opinions. Our friend meant that 
the Moslems had done all the’ fighting, 
and the government, police, and soon, 
while the Christians stayed at home, in- 
creased, multiplied, and made money. On 
the other hand, many of the Christians have 
been, and are still, good subjects, of high 
the State. A list’ of native 
Christian pashas—not to speak of physi- 
cians, .clerks, philosophers, and men of 
letters—would include few names that are — 
not quite .illustrious, honoured by Moslems 
and Christians equally. . The Christians 
have always had a hand in the administra- 
tion of. finance in Turkey ; “her foreign com= 
merce has been theirs entirely. A hundred 


instances of kindliness and toleration could 


be found for every instance eEsGppiree i: 
under normal circumstances.- 
It is only where the foreign.consul’ 5, or 


“ protector’s,” hand is.seen, raising a man 
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above the common lot of Titkish subjects, 
that any bitterness: is found between adhe- 
rents of the two religions. The Christians 
boast of favours, put on airs. Then all at 
once: there may arise a sudden madness ; 
and the innocent—poor, wretched, and half- 
starving villagers— may suffer for the guilty, 
being, to the mind of madness, the same 
species. The burden of bad government 
falls heaviest today upon the poor Moham- 
medan, who, seeing Christians, once his 
equals, basking at their ease, feels sore with 
injury. He, the conqueror of old, has still 
‘his pride, but nothing else to lean on for 
support or comfort.’ No foreign Power is 
heedful of his lot. His government, to 
which he looks with blind devotion, is 
always harassed by the Franks or Muscovites 
and, cannot help him, 

‘In 1860 at Damascus there was this sore 
feeling. Some low-class Moslems did a 
foolish, rather childish thing. _They made 
some crosses out of bits of wood, attached 
them to the tails of the street dogs, and 
sent these running through the Christian 
quarter. The Russian consul took the mat- 
terup. The culprits were apprehended. At 
the consul’s bidding the Turkish Governor 
gave orders that for punishment the prison- 
ers were to sweep the streets of the Chris- 
tian ward in chains. The sight of Moslems 
thus degraded, with native Christians look- 
ing on complacently, produced a transitory 
insurrection of such fury that the authorities 
were powerless to check the slaughter. 
Thousands of Christians perished, hundreds 
fled. The Russian consul’s house was the 
first burnt. 

That is an instance typical, the writer 
thinks of many others. Russia in her deal- 
ings with the subjects of the Porte has 
seldom been considerate of Moslem feeling, 
or squeamish of ‘the means used to obtain 
her‘ends. Many thousands of lives have been 
scrificed to her ambitions. 

' Then usury has caused much trouble; 
for. usury, beldved of Eastern Christians, 
is to the unenlightened Moslem an abomi- 
nabl eérime, Where land is the security, 
the trouble is embittered ; for land in Turkey 
is a sacred thing, “the house of E} ie 
and a Christian could not until three years 
since acquire it legally in his own name. 
Usury has been the cause of horrid mur- 
ders, particularly where the money-lender 
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is Armenian and his customers are Kurds, 
his ancient enemies. And here again the 


innocent many—wretched peasants—have 
‘suffered for the guilty few—~the cunning 


townsmen.-° The slaughter of womien and 
children, so horrible to us, seems merély 
logical to peoples among whom the custom 
of blodd-vengeance still obtains; and Chris- 
tians also practice it in warfare. 

As faras can be gathered, in two cases only 
can massacres be fairly laid to the charge 
of the Government, and both cases hap- 
pened under Abdul Hamid Il., a Sultan 
whom the Turks,-themselves deposed with 
ignominy. Moslems of the better sort are 
not blood-thirsty. They hate such crimes as 
much as Christians do. They have long been 
worried over the condition of their country, 
seeking some road to quiet out of all 
her troubles. The: very massacres them- 
selves are proof that even ignorant Moslems 
were unhappy in the state of things. The 
Powers of Europe, they were constantly 
assured, desired nothing else than the good 
government of Turkey for the benefit of 
Mohammedan and Christian, both alike. 
That was the cause, the one and only 
cause, of all their interference. This seem- 
ed strange, since, by their interference 
on behalf of Christian sects, by their “ Ca- 
pitulations” placing many .thousands .of 
inhabitants of Turkey outside the country’s 
law —a_ privilege’ which has been shame- 
fully abused by cértain lesser Powers which 
once were Turkish provinces—they have 
made reform a superhuman task. Yet many 
Moslems half believed these Christian’ de- 
clarations. That was one reason why the 
Young Turk Proclamation of equal rights 
for all was everywhere received with such 
enthusiasm. Moslems hoped that the way 
out of the difficulty had been found at last; 
while native Christians hardly dared to 
trust the evidence of their own senses. The 
news was too miraculously good to be 
at first believable. 

‘Then came the disillusion. At once upon 
the tidings of new life in Turkey, Bulgaria 
threw off the suzerainty—very dear’ to 
Moslem: pride--and Austria gobbled Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. The other Powers which 
signed the Berlin. Treaty made but feeble 
protest. The Christian States had never been 
m earnest when ‘they. said their one idea in 
interference was’ Turkey’s renovation and 
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reform. The last thing they desired was her 
revival.. At the first sign of a new and heal- 


thy life in her they fell to snatching what 
they could, for fear Jest in a’short while she 
should hold her own. “Supine and sick they 
might have let her be. - Alert once more and 
eager for her strength she got no mercy from 
them. 

Truly the simple fact, well ascertained, 
of the existence. of a multitude of native 


Christians loyal to the Porte might give 


our Jatter-day Crusaders pause, since it 
deflates: their diatribes. The Christian 
churches of the East are many; Turkey ‘has 
let them .all survive together. Would any 
Christian Power have done as much? 
They value foreign interference only as it 
raises one above another. Collectively 
they stand to lose by’any change. Under 
any other rule they would ere long grow 
discontented, and sentimentalize about “old 
times,” as do the Copts in Egypt. The 
majority know enough of the conditions 
which prevail in other countries to recog- 
nize that even a _ chaotic, mediaeval 
Turkey, prolific of disorder and unsafe for 
travel, is better‘as a place of residence and 
less oppressive ‘of the individual than, for 
example, Russia:: 

As for Turkish Government, “rough in the 
hand, but genial-in the head,” the writer 
believes that most’ of them regard it in the 
abstract with’ some slight affection. The 
Orthodox: Greek Church of ‘Turkey long 
ago declined to be the cat’s paw of-an anti- 
Moslem .Power. Her punishment was the 
Bulgarian exarch. The Armenian Church 
has suffered more than any other from the 
Mohammedan mob, and -she preserves the 
spirit of a nationality ; yet it is truly tobe 
doubted if a majority among her ‘members 

- would-be found to vote forany foreign ruler 
but the Turk. The lesser, weaker Churches 
are protected under Moslem rule from the 
aggressions of the greater. 
standing. As in the hotbed of religious 


strife, Jerusalem, the Moslem keeps the - 


Christians from each other’s throats. 

The Turks promise to evolve a civilization 
as modern” as the European’s and owing 
much to it, yet independent: and - perhaps 
superior, as building less upon mechanical 
contrivance, more on culture of its citizens. 
_They are Hanafis, members of the only. 
Sunnite sect of: El Islam which values reason 


All have equal: 
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as a.guide above tradition. They, therefore, 
in: their faith itself- can’ welcothe progress 


which Malikis and Shefa’is“would ‘deém °° 


ungodly. And their influence ‘upon ‘their - 
‘co-religionists is almost boundless, It was':® 
they ‘who: overthrew the recent tyranny. ~: 


whose ‘ministers. were’ chiefly. Arabs of the 
baser sort. It is 
‘Young Turk, haré-brainéd:. section—who 
rule to-day the counsels of. the Empire. 

The principles, Mr. Pickthall ‘concludes, 
formulated at the revolution, and since ad- 


-they—though not ‘the © 


opted by the Turkish nation as a-whole, were. - 
as hopeful for the Moslem as the Christian. © 


The’ more intelligent among the Turks 


have perceived what has made her enemies ” 


powerful, They have been asking what 
is thé secret of Bulgaria’s wonderful .mili- 
tary efficiency. 


It is not Creusot cannon: 


or French tactics—the Ikdam (Constanti- || 


nople) looks beyond all ‘that, and decides 
that the basis ‘of military efficiency i is ari. 
intelligent population; so it: recommends 
popular education _as ‘the first step toward 
military power. It is ‘of interest to remem-- 


ber in this connection that when the’ Turks. 


invaded Europe they were ‘educated and 
the Europeans’ were mostly illiterate ; “as 
‘the educational position changed, ‘the: 


military. situation was also reversed. . Says. 


the Ikdam: 


“By learning the, ‘reasons of thé’ defeats We: have: : 


suffered in. this war, we are’ to-day forsaking many 


old methods and -entering on-new plans of action,” 


One of the things we, are learning i is the qualifications-, 


required in men entrusted with the administration of 


This is Something. But it is not enough 
the independence, and the 
progress of a state. For a powerful state a power- 
ful people is necessary. We have ‘separated , the 
Government from the people, and all our reforming 
zeal has been based on this alse principle, neglecting 
the ends of the people. This must be changed. 
in this war we have very painfully learned that a state 
which lacks a strong people on. which: .it éan depend 
can not be, strong either in its external relations-or in. 
its internal institutions. 

“If we have fully learned’ that a strong and pro- 
gressive state can exist only with the existence ,of a. 
strong and progressive people, then our chief care 
and zeal must be ‘directed to the task of strengthen. 
ing our péople and inspiring them with a desire-for~ 
progiess, 
our whole aim, mist look toward the elevation of our 
people. : : 

“Elevate the aaoie of call ae and classes, those 
of the villages as well as of the cities, and the national 
Government, whicly 


government, 
for the permanence, 


To accomplish this m must be oiir suprenie endeavor, © - 


For . 


derives its.strength from, the, - 
people, at once takes on a new and stronger character. = 


For’ the future our. activity, our'struggle, ..~ 


| A NOTE ON THE BLACK ANTELOPE AND THE ARYAVARTA 


“We must find out how our enemies have labored. 
ind succeeded in developing strong peoples, and pro- 
it by their example. The Bulgarian :people, which 
las grown. so strong and which the government has 
io safely depended upon; is a peasant people. 

“A -Bulgarian’ officer lately said to a newspaper 
reporter: “Only five per cent of our soldiers: -are- 
unable to read. They know how to use and how to 
care for their arms. In this they are superior to the, 
Turkish soldiers. Our successes in this war are due. 
0 our common schools.’ Behold, here is the most 
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important lesson we have to learn. We must adorn 
our- villages with schools, and enlighten and elevate 
and discipline the minds of our villagers with instruc- 


_tion suitable for their condition and fit for the high 


objects we have in view. 
“Tt is in this way that we shall be able to save our 
state and our people. . i 
“Have we the zeal and the intelligence and the 
perseverance requisite for this great ” endeavor ?"— 
Translation made for Tus Lirerary Dicsst. 


A NOTE ON. THE BLACK AN TELOPE AND THE ARYAVARTA 


By Kasme-prasap Javaswai, BA. (Oxon. BARRISTER: -AT-LAW. 


TINDU Law undertakes. to define and 

| describe the Hindu India, the Arya- 

varta or ‘the land of the. expansion 

lof the’ Aryas.’ There in doing so, almost 

all the’ authorities are unanimous in pre- 

dicating one curious description, vz, that 

“where the black antelope naturally lives’ 
(lit, * naturally roams’).* 

‘The description. is really . based on-a 
method followed by Hindu writers in giving 
geographical data. In describing a country 
they mention the mountains, the rivers, the 
chief ‘characteristics. of ‘the people. and 
occasionally the local: ‘fauna and’ flora. A 
treatment of the,methodology. of Hindu 
geography falls: outside the. scope’ of the 
present note and has to be reserved for an 
independent, paper. But to bring the point 


NA) TIGA a4 waz RAAT g ofan | 
aT, arate’ freil< ara’ fage gan: 
HUAI J ala sit aa Baraa: | 


wee a Pat afat eat. aeegTT aa: OG I. 
: e Mau Il. 22- 23. 


(b) afay 28 am; FUG Jafar wary fated | 
a Vajnavalkya, I. 2. 


(ce) Cf. the earlier view of the Bhallavins as- “quoted 
in the Vasistha and Baudhayana-Sutras (V. 1.15; 
IB. I. 12.), where the predication: is not so general 
as in Manu and Yajnavalkya : ‘‘ (Between the’ “limits) 
inthe west the boundary river Indus (and) in the east 
the region where the sun vises, as far as the black 
ntelope voams that. much (is the. country of). the 
vahmanic-Civilization (Brahma-Varchasa).” The 
vider horizon of .the Manava-Dharma-Sastra is the 
utcome - of a'wider knéwledge of Indian geography 
onsequent upon’ the unification of India urider the 
Tagadhan, Empire. , So ue a i : 
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home, I might refer here to the familiar 
geography of India incidentally described 
by Kalidasa in his popular work the 
Raghivamsa. . There in the Canto lV, verses 
28—84, we have, for instance, the following 
local fauna and flora: ; 
the palm of the Prachi ; 
the cane of Vanga ; 
the elephant, the _ betel-leaf and: the 
cocoanut of Kalinga ; 
the green pigeon and the cardamum- 
plant of the mount Malaya ; 
the large species of the elephant and the 
sandal tree of the South ; 
the vine of the Persian frontier ; 
the excellent horse.of Kamboja ; ‘and 
the musk-deer of the Himalayas. 


_ The Krishna-sara or the black antelope 
‘of our law books is'a similar geographical 
specification. The peculiar feature about 
this specification consists in the fact that 
the-predication in-its developed form, as we 
find it in the Manava- -Dharina- Sastra, 
is emphatic and exclusive.. Of all the ani- 
mals the Krighua-Sara alone has been select- 
ed- for the description of the ‘holy land,’ 
the Aryavarta; and “beyond that land” 
(“where the black.antelope naturally lives ; 
that is, beyond the habitat of the animal), 
the world was declared to be “foreign” 
( Hweaaa: wt: ) i—It is thus evident that the 
Aryavarta was believed by the Hindus to 
be the only home of the black antelope. 


It is very interesting to note that modern 


science ‘completely bears -out the above 
Hindu view. To show this I give below a 
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few extracts from zoological authorities 


which have been very kindly ‘collected for’ 


me by Mr. B. K. Bose, Superintendent of 
the Alipore Zoological: Gardens. 
(a) 
following pronouncement on the animal, 
“Hab. India from the base of the Himalyas io 


Cape Comorin, and from the Punjab to Lower Assam, ' 
but not-found in Geylon or to the east- of the Bay of- 


Beng al, 

WP his Antelope although strictly confined to India 
south of the Himalayas, has been more or less known 
in Europe for a long period, probably since the inva- 
sion of India by Alexander the Great. 

“It has been-conjectured that the twisted horn of the 
fabled unicorn of medieval writers may have been 
originally based upon single horns: of the present 
animal though’ other authorities are inclined to refer. 

-the unicorn’s horn to the Narwhal. ° 
is rather an antiquarian than a zoological question.” 

“Shaw. and other writers who confounded this 
animal with the Addax, continued the story of it: being 
met ‘with in Africa as wellas in India—a fallacy ex- 
posed by Lichtenstein (1814).”" 


(b) Jerdon in his ‘Mammals of India’ 
(1867) says: 


“Tt is found throughout India but i is not met with 
elsewhere. It is rare in Bengal, afew only extending 
into Purneah and Dinajpore, “north of the Ganges, and 
it does not occur in: the richly wooded Malabar coast. 
It is abundant, in thé Deccan, in parts of the Doab 
between-the Jamuna and Ganges, also in Hurriana, 
Rajputana-and the neighbouring districts.’ Iti is found 
in the Punjab but does not cross the Incus.’ 


(c) “Indian Antelope” 
capra). 

Distribution;—India from the base of the Himalayas 
to the neighbourhood of Capé Comorin and from the 


oe By P. L. Sclater, M. A., Ph. D., F. R.S., Secre- 
tary’ to the Zoological Society, London, and O. 
Thomas, F.. Z. S., F. R. G, Si, Assistant in the 
‘Zoological Department of the British Museum. 


(Antilope carvi- 


The Book of Antelopes —contains the 


‘This however, that even there it “naturally roams”! 
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Punjab to Lower Assam, in open plains, not in Ceylon 


“nor east of the Bay of Bengal, and-wanting throughout 


the Malabar coast south ‘of ' the neighbourhood - of 
Surat. The statement, that‘this antelope i is not’ found 
in Lower Bengal is not correct; none are found.in the 
swampy Gangetic delta but many exist on the ‘plains 
near the coast in Midnapore; as they do in Orissa. 
They are most abundant in the N. .W. Provirices, 
Rajputana and: part of the Deccan. ’—The’ Fauna 
of British Tidse x MARNE by. -W.. qe ‘Blandford, 
FLR.S, . .- 


(2) Mr. R. B. Sarinyal in his “\Haridbook Be ‘the 


‘Management of Animals in captivity in Lower Bengal’ 


adds that the Krishnasara is also. sate in abe 


Eastern Ghats. 


The -above authorities may be ‘hua’ sum- 
marised : (i)'that the Krishna-sara has “its 
habztat. in. India’ and India alone’ and (2) 
almost 
within the identical limits of the region. 
which about 150 B. C.* was called: the 
Aryavarta, that is the land ‘stretching ‘from 
the Arabian Sea to the Bav of Bengal and 
from the Himalayas to the, Vindhyas. 


+ ‘(The land) from the East Ocean to the West 
Ocean,.and between the.two mountains (the - Vindhyas 
and the, Himalayas), the authorities call the’ Arya; 
varta.’'—Manu, II. 22. 


The date 150 B. C. circa is the date of ‘the 
metrical Manava-Dharma-Sastra arrived at by the 
present writer. The arguments-are’ set forth in the 
pages of the local legal journal, the Calcutta Weekly 
Notes, 1911, notes portion, the: thesis advanced - there 
being that the Dharma-Sastra is a,work of the,t reign 
of the Emperor Pushya Mitra. 

It may be noticed here that the western and eastern 
limits of the Aryavarta, ‘from sea to sea’, which*is 
‘peculiar to that work, seem ‘to be in sympathy with the 
claim of the first Sunga succeeding to the empire. of 
thé Mauryas. Former writers (e.g., Wasistha and 
Baudhayana) has. claimed the Ary avarta to be‘externid- 
ing from the ‘boundary-river’ UR to me Kalaka- 
Vana, 





HARDWAR AND ITS GURUKULA 


'P to the present. year two places in 
India have held my imagination 
with a power and intensity that it 

would be difficult to explain in “words. 
‘The one is the river-front at Benares, with 
the: pilgrims bathing’ in the Ganges and 
the ghats and .temples .rising upon its 
banks. The other is-the view at sunset 
from Humayun’s tomb, near .Delhi,—the 


‘old ruined forts and walls and monument 


which go back to the days of Indra‘prasth 
and recall the glory and the greatness: ro) 
the past. 

Doubtless. the study of history made thes 
places memorable to me _ even -before 


actually saw them. But ‘this, by itsel 
would) not account for , their peculia 
effect upon.me. . I’ did not, ‘for instang) 


HARDWAR 





The River Ganges at Benares. 


-get the same‘impression when I witnessed 
‘for the first time the more imposing views 
ofthe Kutaband Tuglakhabad. Nor again 
was the same feeling present when I first 
beheld the meeting of the waters of the 
Ganges and the Jumna at old Prayag. 
That is a scene of amazing beauty and age- 
long historic reminiscence, but it did not 
bring ‘me, as it were, into the very heart 
of things, and reveal to me India herself 
in all her mysterious attractive powers. 
Benares, on the other hand, and that one 
scene outside the walls of Delhi, had ex- 
actly that revealing effect upon me. ‘There 
was an atmosphere about them which 
seemed to take me back, without an effort 
on my part, into the heart of India of the 
past. ‘The spirit of ancient India was, for 
me, brooding over these places in a manner 
that could be felt and almost touched, — 


"A Presence which is not to be put by.’ 


All that | had myself to do was to enter 
into that presence in order to come in 
contact with 


A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things, 

to hear, in Wordsworth’s words,— 


The still, sad music of humanity 
' Not harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. 


These verses of the poet meant little to 
me when I was in England, but they express 
‘with “remarkable exactness my experience 
here in India, A’ new world has opened 
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out to me which I am 
gradually learning to ex- 
plore. 


I have only once visited 
Benares; yet the memory 
of what I then saw is 
almost as vivid to-day as 
when I first visited the 
place. -Humayun’s tomb, 
which. is near my Indian 
home, has been a constant 
place of pilgrimage. Some 
times, when I go there, 
the first feeling is as strong 
as ever upon me: at other 
times it is hard to recall; 
but it is always present 
in some measure. When 
it is strongest, it is so 
all-absorbing that it has 

: power to make 

Our noisy years seem moments in the being 

Of the eternai silence. f 

When it is weakest, I have to exert a 
conscious effort of the imagination, and 
then slowly 

With many recognitions dim and faint, 


And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 
The picture of the mind revives again. 


It is only when I try to analyse its 
effect that I find myself at fault. The 
most that I can do is to say that: at 


Humayun’s tomb it is the greatness of the 
past that comes before me; while at 
Benares it-is the sacredness of ancient 
India that is prominent. But even in say- 
ing so much I feel | have given an imper- 
fect and possibly a misleading impression ; 
for it is not merely a religious atmosphere 
which gives colour at Benares or a regal 
atmosphere at Delhi. It is something 
more. It is a spirit that seems to pervade 
each place and hold communion with the 
human spirit. 

I have been obliged to linger so long on 
this introduction to my main theme, for 
otherwise what follows would be difficult 
to understand, I trust that 1 shall not ap- 
pear fanciful in what I..am now about to 
say. It is fact, not fiction that I write, 
though fact of no ordinary character. 

During the last few days a third place, 
which I have visited, has given me a new 
vision of India. I am anxious to put the 
experience down in. words, while it is still 





The River bank at Benares looking towards Tulsi Das’s House. 


fresh in my mind. I am afraid it will 
escape me, but I will make at once the 
effort to retain it. 

I had come by an early morning train 
to Hardwar to pay a long-promised visit 
to the Gurukula. ‘he journey through the 
night from Delhi had been very broken, 
and I was tired and somewhat restless when 
I reached the station, The first sight that 
met my view was dull and depressing. 
The succession of Dharmsalas with their 
painted fronts, built ,with all the ugliness 
of modern bad taste by wealthy rajahs 
and marwaris; the sadhus sitting lazily 
smoking, or lying covered up in blankets 
and still sleeping ; the filth in the streets 
and the stale atmosphere; the general air 
of listless stagnation; all this depressed 
me exceedingly. Perhaps also the restless 
night which | had passed through and the 
jolting of the bullock cart, wherein I was 
seated, ‘added to the depression. I settled 
myself down to the sense of disappointment 
‘and disillusionment. 

The bullock-cart jolted on, and we passed 
at length out of the narrow streets of the 
town, reaching the river side with its long 
stretch of boulders, debris and grey sand. 
-The fresher, cleaner air was now reaching 
us, but at first I was only conscious of the 
extra jolting of the bullock-cart and a 
dreary wilderness before me of sand and 
stone and scrub. My companion, if I remem- 
ber right, was engaged in questioning me 
on some. abstruse problem. While he 
talked on, I had-been turning my face to- 
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wards him away from the 
hills. Indeed 1 had not 
yet realised that the hills 
were there, nor had I 
caught sight of the Ganges 
itself. I noticed, as we got 
out of the atmosphere of 
the town, that the morn- 
ing light was growing 
more and more beautiful, 
but I had seen nothing yet 
arresting. 

Then, just as we reach- 
ed the middle of the river 
bed, I turned my_ face 
round to the other side 
and looked. ; 

Words fail utterly to 
describe what I then 
saw. The waters of the Ganges were 
revealed before me, with a deep, transparent! 
blueness purer than the pure blue sky above. 
Beyond were the lower slopes of the Hima- 
layas rising up on eitherside, above the clear, 
translucent waters, with a. mystical, un- 
earthly beauty. Here and there a white 
gleaming temple marked the boundary of 
the river bank in the foreground... Far 
away,*past the lower hills, in the dim and 
hazy distance, the great mountain ranges 
went back, leaving vast and shadowy spaces. 
I saw, in a moment that this scene before 
my eyes was the ancient path-way of the 
pilgrims, the threshold of the great ascent. 
1 could almost follow the winding road 
trodden by countless feet through countless 
ages, leading up and up to the eternal 
snows of Kailash and Kedarnath and 
Badrinath. 5 

The vision of it allcame upon me wit 
a sudden flash of insight. Here was the 
India that | had known and loved—th 
India of my day dreams and waking reverie 
of thought—the same India whose spiri 
lad stirred me so profoundly at Benares an 
at Delhi; the India of the immemorial pas 
venerated in song and art and worship b 
the souls of men and women who had live 
and loved and died in each succeedin 
age; the India still cherished and revered b 
all her true children. 

But there was this striking difference’ 
The spiritual presence, which | had felt a 
Benares and at Delhi, had had a strangel 
sad effect upon me. The words that.com 
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The front of the Old Fort built on the site of Indraprastha. 


nearest to describing it are those haunting 
lines of Shelley-—— 


Make me thy lyre even as the forest is: 
What if my leaves are falling like its own, 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 

Will take from both a deep autumnal tone 
Sweet though in sadness. 


It was always that ‘deep autumnal 


tone’ which I had felt,—‘sweet though 
in sadness.’ There had been nothing in 
Delhi or Benares of the Spring-time. 


The colour had been that of Il Penseroso, 
not of L’Allegro. 

But here, on the contrary, was a new spirit, 
how shall I describe it ? Here was the 
India that I had met, not among the old- 
world pundits with their beautiful, ascetic 
faces, but in the throbbing and pulsing 
of young eager hearts ready to lay down 
life itself in devotion to the Motherland. 
I saw before me that Motherland, not’ worn 
and sorrowful, beautiful only in decay, but 
ever fresh and young with the spring-time 
of immortal youth. The river Ganges 
sending down its pure blue waters from 
the snow-clad mountains; the pure keen 


air coming straight from the melting snows; 
the mountain ranges stretching ever up- 
ward and onward to the pure blue sky; 
these all represented to my'kindled imagina- 
tion the vision of India renewing her youth, 
radiant with a resurrection glory,—the 
cerements of, her dead past thrown aside 
like the cold white mists that vanish at the 
break of dawn. 


For many’ minutes I was under the spell 
of this absorbing enchantment. It was so 
vivid to me that it seemed to come 
actually with a personal note, a spirit in 
nature holding converse with my own spirit. 
My companion went on talking, but his 
voice seemed strangely distant. It was 
only with difficulty that I could bring 
myself to attend, so intense was the inner 
impression produced by the scene I had 
witnessed. 


When I reached the Gurukula itself the 
vision I had ‘seen on the way was still 
with me. Then at last, as I saw 
the brahmacharis in their saffron robes and 
looked into their bright morning faces (so 


i 
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utterly different from the dull faces of the 
sadhus whom I had met earlier on the 
road), I understood its further significance. 
The whole experience seemed to fit together 
and form one single picture. Here in the 


Gurukula was the. New India, the India I 
had just seen. portrayed in nature. 


Here 





Asokan Pillar on the way to Humayun’s Tomb, Delhi. 


was the sacred stream of young Indian life 
nearest its pure unsullied source. Spotless 
as the snows should it be kept by the vow 
of chastity which bound it. High ideals 
too ‘should float above it, luminous as the 
clouds which touched the distant mountain 
peaks, tinged with the morning light. 

Now, too, I seemed to understand that 
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which Sister Nivedita so often wrote 
about, before she laid down her 
life in service, namely, why the heart of 
the Indian people has ever turned towards 
the distant hills and “set * the most 
sacred . pilgrim .shrines amid their very 
snows. It was because the streams descend- 
ing from the snow-clad- mountains were a 
symbol, a living parable, an inspiration, a 
pathway leading to the divine in nature 
and in man. ‘They were an eternal witness, 
in the midst of the stifling heat and sultry 





The Great Arch of the Qutab Minar. 


labour of the plains, that human life could 
rise above the dust and weariness and 
heavy languid air, and by its own God- 
given strength become young again. 


And here in this Gurukula the children 
of the . Motherland, in~ closest touch 
with nature, were learning the same great 
lesson. There also, they were taught to love 
the Sanskrit literature of their country which 
was written when the world was young. 
There, too, they were taught to love Hindi, 
their own mother-tongue, the language 
of their childhood and to receive through 
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it alone the impulse from the West. 
If there was to be a Renaissance in India, 
a true rebirth, it was from sources such as 
these that it would spring. | Here character 
would be formed in harmony with the 
genius of the country, not against it. 

| came to know and love in the days that 
followed the founder of the Gurukula, 
Mahatmaji Munshi Rama. He told me of 
his ideals and of the difficulties which had 
been overcome. When he had first reached 





Pillar at the Qutab set up by a Vaishnavite king 
of Delhi about the 5th Century A.D. 


the spot, on which the Gurukula now 
stands, the jungle was so thick and impene- 
trable, that he had lost his way, and only 
reached his destination after hours of fruit- 
less search. The wild animals were so 
numerous, that the labourers, who cleared 
the jungle, would not stay on the spot at 
night-time. He was obliged always to be 
present with his workmen. Little by little 
the brushwood was removed, the pools drain- 
ed, the rushes cut down. So the work had 
gone on, till at length a dry open space was 
obtained with ample playing fields and 
room to expand. Later on, the burden of 
raising funds had to be undertaken,—the 
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heaviest burden of all. But in spite of 
every obstacle the school and college had 
been maintained, not by the valueless 
superfluities of the wealthy, but Py. the free- 
will offerings | of the poms: 

Stone by stone, line by line, the founda- 
tions of New India are being laid. Some- 
times the experiment ends badly, and what 





Mahatma Munshi Rama. 


appeared to be solid granite is rouitid to’ be 
mere rubble. Much useless debris, also, has 
to be cleared away before the bed-rock on 
which to build is ultimately reached. But 
surely and firmly the foundations are being 
set, line by line, stone by stone. In spite of 
that which tells of human failure and 
shortcoming, in spite of the folly, pride and 
sinfulness of men, we can trace through all 
the hand of the great Artificer, making 
all things new. 


DELHI. C. F, ANDREWS. 
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SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL FROM EXECUTIVE DUTIES AND 
THE BETTER TRAINING OF JUDICIAL OFFICERS 


HE question of the separation of Judi- 
cial from executive duties is almost 
as old as the British Empire in India. 

We find mention of the inexpediency of 
vesting executive officers with judicial 
powers in the Regulations promulgated 
by the Governor-General in Council even 
in the eighteenth century. In Regulation 
II of 1793 passed in Lord Cornwallis’ time it 
is pointed out in clear and unequivocable 
language that the combination of these 
two functions was extremely undesirable. 
In 1838 a Committee was appointed by the 
Government of Bengal to draw up a scheme 
for the more .efficient organisation of the 
Police. The Committee consisted of Mr. 
F. J. Halliday (afterwards Sir F. J. Halli- 
day who subsequently became Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal and Member of the 
Council of the Secretary of State), Mr. W. 
W. Bird and Mr. J. Lewis. Mr. Halliday 
drew up an important Minute and Messrs. 
Bird and Lewjs approved of Mr. Halliday’s 
views as expressed in that Minute. In 
that Minute Mr. Halliday pointed out in 
forcible language the extreme  undesir- 
ablity of the combination of the duties of 
Judge, Sheriff, Justice of the Peace and 
Constable in the same person. . He charac- 
terised such combination as absurd as well 
as mischievous. He pointed out further 
that a Magistrate ought to have no previous 
knowledge offa;matter with which he had 
to deal judicially. He said “The union of 
Magistrate with Collector has been stigmatised 
as incompatible, but the junction of thief- 
catcher with Judge ts surely more anomalous 
in theory and more mischievous in practice. 
So long as it lasts, the public confidence 
in our Criminal Tribunals must always be 
liable to injury and the authority of justice 
itself must often be abused and mis-ap- 
plied and the power of appeal is not a 
sufficient remedy—the danger to justice, 
under such circumstances, is not in a few 
cases, nor in any proportion of cases, but 


in every case. In all the Magistrate ts con- 
stable, prosecutor and Judge.” 

In 1854 Mr. C. Beadon, the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, in a letter to the 
Government of India, also pointed out the 
desirability of the separation of the execu- 
tive from judicial functions. In the same 
year the Hon’ble Mr. (afterwards Sir) J. P. 
Grant asa Member of the Council of the 
Governor General recorded a minute to 
the effect that the combination of the duties 
of the Superintendent of Police, Public 
Prosecutor and Criminal Judge was objec- 
tionable in principle and the Government 
ought to “dissever as soon as possible the 
functions of Criminal Judge from those of 
thief-catcher and Public Prosecutor, now 
combined in the office of the Magistrate.” _ 

In September 1856, a despatch of the 
Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany (No. 41 Judicial Department) reiter- 
ated the same view and stated that the ~ 
management of the police of each district 
should be taken out of the hands of the 
Magistrate. 

In 1857 the Hon'ble Mr. J. P. Grant again 
recorded a minute upon the “Union of the 
functions of Superintendent of Police with 
those of a Criminal Judge’”’ and that emin- 
ent Judge and erudite lawyer Sir Barnes Pea- 
cock (then Mr. Peacock) agreed with the 
views of Mr. Grant. In that minute Mr. 
Grant observed: “In which way is crime 
nore certainly discovered, proved and 
punished, and innocence more certainly 
protected—when two men are occupied 
each as thief-catcher, prosecutor, and judge, 
or when one of them is occupied as_thief- 
catcher and prosecutor and the other as 
judge? Ihave no doubt that if there is 
any real difference between India and 
Europe in relation to this question, the 
difference is all in favour of relieving the 
Judge in India from all connection with 
the detective officer and prosecutor. The 
judicial ermine its, in my judgment, out of 
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place in the bye-ways of the detective police- 
man in any country, and those bye-ways in 
India are unususally dirty. ‘If the combi- 


nation“‘theory were acted ‘upon in feality—_ 


if an officer, after brebing spies, endeavouring 
to corrupt accomplices, laying himself out to 
hear whit every tell-tale has to say, and 


putting ‘his wit to the utmost stretch, for 


weeks perhaps, in order to beat his adversary 
in the game.of detection, were ‘then: to sit down 
gravely as-a judge, and were ‘to profess to 
try dispasstonately- upon the. evidence given 
in: Court the question of whether: he or his 
“adversary had won the game, Iam well con- 
vinced , that one or two cases of this sort would 
_exctte as much indignation as would save me the 
-nécessity of all arguments a priori against the 
combination theory.” Those‘ are not the, words 
of an_irresponsible critic but of a responsible 
English ‘official who had’ worked his way 
up to a very high rumg-of the’ official ladder 
and: who was presumably familiar. with the 
aystem: he was criticising. His-official posi- 
tion as well as the occasion of the Minute 
must have led him to weigh every word 
that he wrote and yet no condemnation of 
the system-he was critising could be stronger 
than: his... Mr. Grant ‘thought that. one or 
two cases of this sort would excite such in 
dignation, .as would save’ him the’ «necessity 
of all arguments a priori against the’com- 
bination theory.’ In this perbaps | he was, too 
optimistic. Perhaps the age in which - he 
lived’ and the official ethics of those days 
lent itself to such optimism. But, 
the misfortune of the Indians and to the fair 
name of British Justice (to uphold which all 
loyal and thoughtful citizens of the Indian 
Empire, Indian or Europeon, Official or Non- 
-official—are or, at any rate, ought to be— 
so anxious) such instances have occurred ‘not 
once or twice but so repeatedly’ that the 
public has now. almost ceased to take an 
interest in such cases. Time there was when 
each fregh case of this nature caused a wild 
‘outburst of public indignation, but there 
liave been so many of these: cases that’ the 
public has grown ‘callous ‘and perhaps has 
come to look upon ‘such cases as an.ordinary 
incidence of existence in’ India. © Is such 
a state of things. .conducive to the:.best 
interests of the British Empire ‘in India? Per- 
haps the officials of thepresent day who have 
presumably grown’ wiser than those states- 
men and far-sighted administrators who 
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built the empire would condescend to answer 
the questions. 
To resume the thread (of. our ‘historical 


‘examination of the question; ‘we find’ that in 


1860 a Commission ‘was’ appoirited ‘to 
enquire into the organisation of the Police. 
Mr. M. M. Count, C. 'S., N.. W.'P., Mr, S. 
Wauchope, C.B, €.-S., Bengal, Mr. W. 
Robinson, C.S., Inspector-General of Police, 
Madras, Mr.. (afterwards Sir) R. Temple, 
C. S., Punjab, Lt. Col: Bruce, C. Bi, Bombay 
Army, Chief of Police,-Oudh, ‘and Lt. Col. 


- Phayre, Commissioner of Pegu, were the 


Members of the Commission. ‘The members 


‘represented all-the Provinces of India and, in 


the words of Sir Bartle Frere, - were “ all 
men of ripe experience, especially in’ matters 
connected with the Police.”” In‘ their report 
the Police Commissionsstated that “as a‘rule 
there ‘should be. complete severance.’ of 
executive police from judicial authorities. 
and the official who may: be-in any way 
connected with the prosecution. of -any 
offence or the collection of. evidence should 
never sit in judgment—not even with a view . 
to comniital for trial before.a higher tribu- 
nal.” The report however went on to ddd 
that asa matter of practical’ and temporary 
convenience in view of the constitution of-the 
official agency then’ existing. ‘in India dn 
exception should be made,in the case of the 
District Officer, but: they. were, ‘caréful ‘to 
point out that.such combination was open 
to the same objection’ on the question: of 
principle but that the-principle should be 
temporarily sacrificed to expediency. ° They 
looked forward to the time when improve- 
ments in organisation would in actual 
practice determine‘this combination even-in 
the District Officer, for the “present however 
the: exigencies of the situation: -merely 
enabled them to “ make this departure from 
principle less objectionable ‘i in “ practice” by. 
making the exercise of the respective func- 
tions “ departmentally distinct” and subor- 
dinate to its own officers.” *. 

“The recommendations of the Police, Com- 
mission were adopted 'by the Government of 
India and when Sir Bartle Frere’ introduced 
in the Legislative Council in the year 1860 
the bill which ‘ultimately became ‘Act V of 
1861,,some very interesting .discuésions ‘took 
place. The discussions show that -the 
Government of India ‘regarded. the excep: 
tional union of Judicial with Police func 
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tions in the District Officer as a temporary 
compromise. Sir Barnes Peacock from hits 


place as the Vice-President of the Council, 


stated that he had always been of opinion 
that “a full and complete separation ought 
to be made between the two functions.” 
The Hon’ble Mr. A. Sconce described the 
bill as a “half-and-half measure” and 
the Hon’ble Sir 
‘Hon'ble Mr. Sconce that nobody was more 
inclined than he was to make it a whole 
measure if only the executive governments 
could be induced to support a measure that 
would effect a still more complete severance 
of the police-and judicial functions than 
what the bill contemplated. 

As regards the cagnate question of the 
training of Judicial Officers, the High Court 
in various administration reports of the 
sixties (notably in those of 1864, 1866, 1867 
and 1869) expressed its dissatisfaction with 
“the ‘existing system and various District 
Officers, Divisional Commissioners and 
other high officials admitted in official 
correspondence that the present system of 
training of Judicial Officers was certainly 
defective and reform was urgently necessary 
(see letter from Mr. E, C. Craster, C. S., 
District Magistrate of Monghyr to the Com- 
missioner of the Bhagalpur Division, No. 600, 
dated Monghyr the 4th December 1866; 
letter from Mr. J. W. Dalrymple, C.S., Com- 
missioner of the Patna Division to the Secre- 
tary to the Government of Bengal, Judicial 
Department, No. 7, dated Patna the gth 
January 1867 ; letter from Mr. R. P. Jenkins 
C. S., Offg. Commissioner of the Bhagalpur 
Division to the Under-Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, No. 17, dated 
Bhagalpur the 16th January 1867; letter 
from Mr. C. F. Montresson, C. S.. Commis- 
sioner of the Burdwan Division to the Secre- 
tary to the Government of Bengal, Judicial 
Department, No. 16, dated Burdwan, the 
19th January 1867; letter from Mr..R. B. 
Chapman, C.S., Offg. Commissioner of the 
Presidency Division to the Secretary to the 


Govetnment of Bengal, Judicial Department- 
14th, 


No. 26 ,Ct. dated Krishnaghar the 
February: ‘1867, and the note of Mr. H. L. 
-Dampier; C..S., Officiating Secretary-to the 
Government of Bengal, dated the . 27th. . 
August 1867). In-this last-mentioned note 
Mr. Dampier observed as follows :— “Iam 
convinced that the only true and lasting 


Bartle Frere. assured the ° 
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solution. of the. difficulty. is a complete 
separation of judicial and executive duties.” 
This question constantly came up for con- 
sideration by the Government and various 
high officials and. the generally accepted 
opinion was that the existing system should 
be changed. Limitations of space preclude 
me from discussing.this question, in’ any 
greater detail, but. I. beg. to refer to the 
following official. ‘papers and documents an 
examination. of ‘which. will convince one 
that the generally accepted official opinion 
was in favour of a change of .the | existing 
system [Despatch from .the Secretary. of .. 


State No. rr-of the roth January 1868 with - 
enclosures; letter of the Hon’ble Ashley. 
Eden, Secretary to 


the Government ..of 
Bengal, Judicial Department, to the Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, Home- 
Department, dated rst December 1869; letter. 
from Mr. F. R. Cockerell, C. S.,.to.the Under- 
Secretary to the Government of. Bengal 
dated Simla the 25th July 1868);: letter 
from Mr.. . (afterwards Sir and‘ Lievtenant- 
Governor of Bengal) Rivers Thompson, C.5., 
Officiating Superintendent and Remem- 
brancer of Legal Affairs, to the Secrétary. to 
‘the Government of Bengal, No. 1335 dated 
Fort William the 25th July 1868; note by 
Mr, (afterwards Sir) H. S. Maine,, Law © 
Member to the‘Government of Indias:dated* 
the.r2th March 1868; and a notezby Sir 
William Markby, a Judge of the. Calcutta, 
High Court, dated the 2nd November 1868]. 
After all this strongly expressedz6fficial 
opinion, one would have expected that. the 
“temporary compromise” and “half-and-. 
half measure” of Sir Bartle Frere introduc-:. 
ed in 1860 would soon be remedied: India, 
however is a land of surprises and it is, 
no unusual thing for us in India to find ° 
that instead of advancing with the advance 
of times the hand of progress is often set 
back specially when.some important ques; 
tion is taken up. by a high . official with. 
reactionary ideas. The “word of hope 
which was spoken to the ear” by such emi- 
nent officials as Mr. J. P. Grant, Sir Bartle 
Frere, Sir Barnes Peacock, Sir Henry Sum- 
ner Maine, and last “but not least Siz 
William Markby was destined “to be bro- 
_ ken: to the heart” by that . reactionary. of 
reactionaries Sir FitzJames Stephen—to, 
whom India owes.so much of her reaction- © 
ary legislation and reactionary methods 
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of administration. Unfortunately for India 
at the psychological moment when the 
hope expressed by Sir Bartle Frere was 
about to be fulfilled, at any rate could 
easily have been fulfilled, I mean when the 
Criminal Procedure Code was being amend- 
ed in the year 1822, Sir FitzJames Ste- 
phen was reigning over the legislative des- 
tinies of India, and in a minute (printed as 
No. XXXI of the selections from the records 
of the Government of India, Home Depart- 
ment, dated 1872) memorable for the reac- 
tionary spirit it. breathes, for the half 
truths on which it is based; for the com- 
monplaces about the “personal . rule”, 
“prestige” and “dignity” so dear to the 
heart of all 
Stephen rudely dashed the hopes raised 
by the weighty and wise. words of so many 
‘distinguished officials who had preceded 
him and embodied a system of judicial 
administration which is unique’in the his- 
tory of the world and which, in-the words 
of a distinguished official already quoted, 
enabled “the thief-catcher and_ the prose- 
cutor” ta be “the Judge” in a cause’ in 
which he was really in the position of the 
prosecuting officer, and which enabled 
such officer “after bribing spies, endea- 
vouring to corrupt accomplices, laying him- 
self out to hear what every tell-tale has 
to: say, putting his wit to the utmost 
stretch, 
beat his adversary in the game of-detection,” 
and then to sit in the solemn farce of judging 
gravely and: dispassionately’ the cause in 
which he has taken so much ‘interest as 
the real prosecutor. Nobody questions 
‘the ability of Sir FitzJames Stephen as a 
lawyer and a jurist and if the reasons as- 


signed by him for perpetuating this cruel 


wrong were the reasons of a lawyer or of a 
jurist one could have understood the posi+ 
tion. But the reasons assigned by him 
were that “under the circumstances of 
British India” the system must continue, 
that the “maintenance of the position of the 
District officers is essential to the main- 
ténance of British Rule in India, and that 
any diminution in their influence and autho- 
rity over the natives would be dearly, 
purchased even by an improvement in the 
administration of justice’: Surely these 
were miatters in which. the opinion of Mr. 
J: P.:Grant, Sir Bartle Frere, the distin- 


bureaucrats, Sir FitzJames- 


for ‘weeks perhaps, in order ‘to - 
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guished Officials who composed the Police 
Commission of 1860, or the Police Com- 
mittee of 1838, or Lord Cornwallis, who 
was responsible for the regulation of 1793, 
were entitled to far greater weight than 
that of Sir FitsJames Stephen, however 
eminent he may be as a lawyer and as 
a jurist. Most of these officials had spent 
their life-time in India at a time when 
it was usual for Indian Officials to speak 
the language of the country like the: 
Indians themselves, had worked and moved 
amongst the Indian people, knew the 
thoughts, prejudices, proclivities, ideas 
and aspiration of the Indian people and 
above all belonged to a period of Indian 
history when the Officials of the East India 
Company built for England her. Indian 
Empire, brought peace, concord and har- 
mony out of the chaos, rapine, and misrule 
that followed upon the disruption of the 
Moghul and the Mahratta rule in India. 
Surely in a matter as to what was best for 
“the maintenance of the British rule in 
India,” or what “were the circumstances of 
British India”, the opinion of these veterans, 
these empire-builders, must unhesitatingly 
be accepted before the opinion of a gentle- 
man who spent five comfortable years in 
Calcutta or at Simla, who did not perhaps 
know the alphabet of any Indian language, 
who had perhaps never spoken to a single 
ryot in his own village, who had. perhaps 
never seen a single Indian in his own home, 
who had-come out to India to fill a comfort- 
able office for a comparatively short period 
of-five years after all the stress and strain of 
the empire-building was over, and whose 
sole right to arrogate to himself the authori- 
ty to speak on matters such as these was 
derived from an arm-chair study of thrice 
distilled dockets of reports of officials who 
in their ‘turn were certainly far less competent 
to speak about real India than their distin- 
guished predecessors and who came to serve 
in India at a time when it was the excep- 


- tron rather than the rule to know the Indian 


language intimately, when thanks to the 
convenient rules of leave and furlough and 
the annihilation of distance by the opening 
of the Suez Canal and of the Steamship 
Companies it was the exception rather than 
the rule to know Indians intimately, or to 
visit Indians in their own homes,.and who. 
came Gut to rule India at a time when they 
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could afford to talk. glibly of ‘“ prestige,” 
“diminution. of influence and authority over 
natives instead of turning their thoughts (un- 
- dike those distinguished predecessors of theirs) 
as to how to win the hearts of the people by 
making British justice more broad-based 
oras to how to make British rule more 
loved and respected rather than feared by 
bringing contentment, good will and amity 
to the teeming millions of ‘British ‘subjects 
in India. 

TheCriminal Procedure Code of 1872 em- 
bodied Sir FitzJames Stéphen’s re-actionary 
methods of administration and continued 
the serious blot in: Indian administra- 
tion of combining the judicial with execu- 
tive functions in the same -officer. A sys- 
tem so’ defective as’ this was bound to 
create serious dissatisfaction and result in 
miscarriage of justice in many cases. - The 
late Mr. Manomohan Ghose brought out two 
excellent pamphlets, in one of which 
(published in 1896) he collected 20 
typical: cases from 1876 to 1894 which 
forcibly demonstrate the evils of-the present 
system. The late Mr.- Romesh Chunder 
Dutt published in the year 1893 an excellent 
Scheme - of separation of the judicial 
from'executive’ duties and it was- mainly 
‘through the exertions of those two distin- 
guished Indians that the question was “kept 
before the public both in England and in 
India. It was also through the exertions of 
these two gentlemen that opinions of sever- 
al distinguished retired Indian Chief Justices 
and High Court Judges wefe collected and 
published. Statements favourable to the 
schertie of separation from Lord Hobhouse, 
Sir Richard Garth, Sir Richard Couch, Sir 


John Budd Phear, ‘Sir William Markby and: 


Sir Raymond West were published in: the 
columns of “India” iri the years 1895 and: 
1896. Ultimately a memorial was submitted 
to the Secretary of State by a number of 
distinguished Anglo-Indian Judges and ad- 
mMinistrators in the year 1899. The memo- 
rial was subscribed by Lord Hobhouse, Sir 
Richard Garth, Sir Richard Couch; Sir 
Charles Sargent, Sir William Markby, Sir 
John Budd Phear, Sir John Scott, Sir Wil- 
liam Wedderburn, Sir Ronald Wilson and 
Mr. H.- J. Reynolds. ‘Questions were of- 
ten asked ‘in Parliament ‘as also in the 
Legislative Council in India. Vague and 
indefinite promises of reform were’ often 
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held out but nothirig definite was done. In 
the year 1908, however, Sir Harvey Adamson, 
the then Home Member, in his budget 
speech delivered on the 27th March of that 
year, promised to effect a separation of judi- 
cial and executive duties in Bengal and in 


‘Eastern Bengal and formulated a scheme 


for the purpose, but even that scheme has. 
not -been carried into effect. The scheme 
formulated by Sir Harvey Adamson ‘is defec- 
tive in many respects and will hardly -form, 
an effective remedy of the defects of the 
existing system. It is useful, however,-as an 
admission by a high and responsible ex-- 
ecutive official that separation is needed. 

Sir Harvey Adamson in ‘the course of his | 
speech observed as follows:—-" I fully: be- 
lieve that Subordinate Magistrates ‘very — 
rarely do an injusticé wittingly. But the 

inevitable result of the present system is 
that criminal trials, ‘affecting the general 

peace of the district, are not always conduct- 


_ ed in that atmosphere of cool impartiality 


which. should pervade a Court of Justice. 

Nor does this completely define the evil; 

which: lies not so much in what is done, as 
in what may be suspected to be done: ' 
for’ it is not enough that the administration 
of justice should be pure; it can never be 
the bedrock --of our rule unless it is Sie 
above suspicion. ’ 

Two ab jectieds are mainly urged: by tHe 
officials against the meparalion of executive 
fom judicial functions. : : 

That the separation of the executive 
fom judicial functions will involve consi- 
eerie additional expense. 

That the District Magistrate cannot 
be rdeprived of his judicial powers ‘without 
loss of prestige and influence over the | 
people.” : 
* As regards objection No. .1 it is submitted 
that according to the scheme detailed. 
below no additional cost will be incurred. 
But even if additional expense were neces- 
sary, such expense ought not to be grudged. 
In the words of Sir Harvey Adamson-‘ the 
experiment may be a costly’ one, but we 
think that the object is worthy.” ee 
" As regards objection No. -2 the better 
opinion is against it. I have already drawn 
attention to the -opinion of distinguished 
Indian’ Officials, Judges and Chief Justices 
who are in favour of the separation and, it 
ig hardly necessary to dilate on:the point in 
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‘any greater detail. I may be permitted 
however’ to quote the following passage 
from the speech of Sir Harvey Adamson :— 


Ifully believe that subordinate Magistrates very 
rarely do an injustice wittingly. But-the inevitable 
result of the present system is that criminal trials, 
affecting the general peace of the district, are not 
always conducted in the atmosphere of cool impartia- 
lity which should pervade a Court of Justice. Nor 
does this completely define the evil, which lies not so 
much in what isdone as in what may be suspected 
to be done ; for it is not enough that the administration 
of justice should be pure ; it can never be the bedrock 
of our rule ‘unless it is also above suspicion.” 

“Those who are opposed to a separation of functions 
are greatly influenced by the belief that the change 
would materially weaken the power and position of the 
District Magistrate and would thus impair the autho- 
rity of the Government of which he is the chief local 
representative. The objection that stands out in 
' strongest relief is that prestige will be lowered and 
_‘authority weakened if the officer who has control of 
the police and whois responsible for the peace of 
the district is deprived of control over the Magistracy 
who try police cases. Let the examine this objection 
with reference to the varying stages of the progress of 
a community. Under certain circumstances it is 
undoubtedly necessary that the executive authorities 
should themselves be the judicial authorities. The 
most extreme case is the imposition of martial law in a 
country that isin open rebellion Proceeding up the 
scale we come to conditions which I may illustrate by 
the experience of Upper Burma for some years after 
the annexation. Order had not yet been completely 
restored and violent crime was prevalent. Military law 
had gone and its place had been taken by civil law of 
an elementary kind. District Magistrates had large 
powers extending to life and death. ‘The High Court 
was presided over by the Commissioner, an executive 
officer. The criminal law was relaxed, and evidence was 
admitted which under the strict rules of interpretation 
of a more advanced system would be excluded. All 
this. was’rendered absolutely necessary by the condi- 
tions of the country. Order would never have been 
restored if the niceties of law as expounded by lawyers 
had‘been listened to, or if the police had not gone 
hand in hand with the justiciary. Proceeding further 
up the scale we come to the stage of a simple people, 
generally peaceful, but having in their character ele- 
ments capable of reproducing disorder, who have been 
accustomed to see all the functions of Government 
united in one head, and who neither know nor desire 
any other form of administration.. The law has be- 
come intricate and advanced, and it is applied by the 
Courts with all the strictness that is necessary in order 
to guard the liberties of the people. Examples would 
be easy to find in India of the present day. So far 
I have covered the stages in which a combination of 
magisterial and police duties is either necessary or is 
at least not inexpedient. In these stages the prestige 
and authority of the Executive are strengthened by a 
combination of functions. I now come'to the case of 
a people among whom very different ideas prevail. 
The educated ‘have become imbued with Western 
ideals. Legal knowledge has vastly increased. The 
lawyers are of the people, and they have derived their 
inspiration from Western law. Anything short of the 
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most impartial judicial administration is contrary to 
the principles which they have learned. 1 must say 
that I have much sympathy with Indian lawyers who 
devote their energies to making the administration of 
Indian law as good theoretically and practically as the 
administration of English law. Well, what happens 
when a province has reached this stage and still re- 
tains a combination of magisterial and police functions ? 
The inevitable result is that the people are inspired 
with a distrust of the impartiality of the judiciary, 
You need not tell me that the feeling is confined toa 
few educated men and lawyers and is not shared by 
the common people. I grant that if the people of such 
a province were asked one by one whether they object- 
ed to a combination of functions, ninety per cent of 
them would be surprised at the question and would 
reply that they had nothing to complain of. But so 
soon as any one of these people comes into contact 
with the law his opinions are merged in his lawyer's. 
If his case be other than purely private and ordinary; 
if for instance he fears that the police have a spite 
against him or that the District Magistrate as guardian 
of the peace of the district has an interest adverse to 
him, he is immediately imbued by his surroundings 
with the idea that he cannot expect perfect and impar- 
tial justice from the Magistrate. It thus follows that 
in such a province the combination of functions must 
inspire a distrust of the Magistracy in all who have 
business with the Courts. Can it be said ‘that under 
such circumstances the combination tends to enhance- 
ment of the prestige and authority of the Executive ? 
Can any Government be strong whose administration 
of justice is not entirely above suspicion? The answer 
must be in the negative. The combination of functions 
in such a condition of society is a direct weakening of 
the prestige of the Executive. ”’ : 


After this latest pronouncement of high 


official opinion the objection hardly deserves 
any further consideration, 


I shall now proceed to place before the 
readera scheme which submit will effectual- 
ly do away with all the defects of the existing 
system. The scheme will not entail any 
additional expense and will also secure 
proper training for Judicial Officers. 


I propose a complete separation of judi- 
cial from executive duties. I further propose 
that all officers who exercise any judicial 
powers, whether civil or criminal, should be 
subordinate tothe District Judge and not 
to the District Officer as at present, I also 
propose that the District Officer who at 
present discharges the duties ofa District 
Magistrate and of a District- Collector 
should be relieved of his magisterial duties, 
Such officer after being relieved of such 
duties may well be known by the name of 
“District Officer.” Even when relieved of 
his magisterial duties he will have his 
hands. quite full. It is well-known that 
very little judicial work is usually done by 


. 
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the District Magistrate. He will still have 
to look after the following amongst other 
branches of administration, namely, Land 
revenue, Excise, Jails, Police, Sanitation, Dis- 


pensaries, ‘Education, Municipalities, Khas. 


mahal, and’ various other matters. It isa 
matter of constant complaint that District 
Officers have too much work in their hands. 
The relief of judicial duties will go to 
mitigate their complaint and: leave them 
more time to look after the legitimate 
duties of an executive officer, amongst 
which the proper supervision of the duties 
of the police officers of his district ought to 
form an important item of his work. The 
judicial work of a district. both Civil and 
‘Criminal should be under the supervision of 
the District and Sessions Judge. He should 
be assisted in very heavy districts by an 
Additional District and Sessions Judge and 
one or two officers who should be given 
powers of an Assistant Sessions Judge as 
also of a District Magistrate under the 
Criminal. Procedure Code and that of a 
Civil Judge of the highest grade ; in dis- 
tricts where the work is neither very heavy 
nor very light there need not be any 
Additional District and Sessions Judge but 
only one officer with powers of an Assistant 
Sessions Judge, as also ofa District Magis- 
trate under the Criminal Procedure Code 
and ofa Civil Judge of the highest grade, 
and in very light districts: the District and 
Sessions. Judge may be assisted by an of- 


ficer who. will exercise the powers of a~ 


District -Magistrate under the’~ Criminal 
Procedure Code and ofa Civil ‘Judge of the 
highest grade. As I proceed to develop the 
scheme I propose to show in detail: the dis- 
tribution of judicial work for the districts in 
the Presidency of Bengal, and for the other 
provinces. Such distribution of work may 
be easily worked out on the lines indicated 
in the Bengal Scheme. The District Judges 
‘and all Judicial Officers under ‘them should 
be placed under the High Court, in all 
matters, namely, pay, promotion, leave, 
suspension, punishment, etc., and will not 
have any concern with the District Officer 
or Divisional Commissioner or the Local 
Government. Asa part ‘of this scheme the 
-Judicial Department of the Local Govern- 
ment may well be placed under the High 
Courts. This arrangement will ‘also mean 
some further saving of expenses, for at 
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present the High Courts have an expensive 
staff under its English Department and the 
local governments have a more expensive 
staff for its judicial department. These two 
departments after amalgamation can surely. 
be run with. lesser expense and’ possibly _ 
with lesser friction. I- propose that the 
Judicial Service in-India should be divided: 
into two branches, one an Imperial Judicial 
Service for the whole of India and the other’ 
a Provincial Judicial Service - for each 
Province. The Imperial Judicial Service 
may well be recruited and trained in the’ 
manner following. ty 
‘I propose that 60 p. c. of the vacanctes- e 
this service should be filled up by a “com= 
petitive examination held in London and 
40 p. c. should be recruited locally. Any . 
person (British or Indian) who holds ‘a: 
degree of Batchelor in Law of a British ox 
Indian University or a Barrister-at-law, who 
holds a degree of Batchelor in Arts of any. , 
English or Indian University, will be eligible. ~ 
for this examination. Candidate’s should 
be. between 25 to 30 -years of age. No 
candidate should be allowed to appear more 
than twice in the said examination. . The 
examination should be held to test fitness-of- 
the candidates in the following -subjects :—- 
(t) Different branches of English Law with:. 
special reference to the candidate's grasp of . 
general principles, (2) Some important 
Indian Statutes such as the Penal Code,. the. 
Criminal Procedure Code, the Civil Pioce- 
dure Code, the Indian Contract .Act, the 
Transfer of Property Act, the Succession’ 
Act, the Limitation 'Act and other import- _ 
ant Statutes relating to the whole of British. 
India, (3) Constitutional Law, English and: 
Indian, (4) Hindu and Mahomedan:Law, - (5): 
Elements of Roman Law. After passing 
this examination successful candidates will. . 
be appointed members .of the Indian Judi-. 
cial Service and will forthwith come out to 
India. After coming out to India they 
should be posted to one of the three Presi 
dency towns of India (Calcutta, Madras and: 
Bombay) for a period of two years during 
which time they will have to qualify’ them- 
selves for the: discharge of their future’ 
duties. While residing in the Presidency 
towns they should attend the High .Court 
(Original Side and Sessions Appellate side) _ 
and some othér Courts near the Presidency 
towns, namely, Courts of Sessions Judges, ; 


New 
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District, Judges, Subordinate Judges and 
Presidency and Provincial Small Cause 
Courts, - They will have to take notes of 
cases and keep.a diary of their attendance 
in these variqus courts and submit the same 
“to some selected senior Judicial Officer once 
a month. During this period they will have 
to pass a departmental examination in (1) 
the vernacular of the Province where they 
will serve and will have to shew a_fair 
working knowledge of the language as 
written and spoken, a fair ability to read 
petitions and documents filed in records of 
cases, (2) an examination in the land 


tenure and statutes relating to the province: 


where, the Officer will be placed, (3) an 
examination showing that the Officer has 


a fair knowledge of Indian Case Law, and 


(4) an-elementary knowledge of practical 


surveying and mensuration, as: also some 


_ familiarity with the system of survey and 
settlement -work of the province in which 
he will-be placed. 

- So long as an Officer does not pass this 
departmental examination he will not be 
promoted-to the next higher grade. During 
these two years the Officer will draw a 
salary of Rs. 500 per mensem.. His real 
position will be that of a probationer but 


as he will have to leave England and come 


out to India I-have proposed ‘that his 
service: will commence fon the date he 
reaches India. 

-After spending these two years purely for 
the purpose of- qualifying himself for his 
future work the Officer will be’ entrusted 
with judicial work, Civil and~Criminal. 
The nature of such work and the _ grades of 
his service are noted below :-— 


(1) He will serve ona salary of Rs. 750 
for a period ‘of say, 2 years. -During this 
period the Officer will exercise the powers 
of a Munsiff as a Civil Judge and the 


powers of a Magistrate of the 3rd and the - 


and Class and will try both. Civil and 


Criminal cases. - 


(2) Rs. 1,000 to Re 1250 for a period of 
say.5 or 6 years. During this period the 
Officer will at first exercise the powers of a 
Subordinate Judge, as a Civil Judge and of 
a Magistrate of the ast Class. .After he 
has gained ‘some experience he may be 
gradually entrusted with powers of a Dis- 
trict Magistrate and of an Assistant Sessions 


> members of 


Judicial Service) and all 
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Judge as also with iopeliate work, Civil and 
Criminal. 

(3) Rs. 1,500, say, for.a period of three 
“years. During this period thé Officer will 
be given the full powers of a District and 
Sessions Judge. 

(4) Rs. 2,000 for such period as peavey: 
have to serve in this grade. 

(5) Rs. 2,500 for such period as he may 
have to serve in this grade. j 

(6) Rs. 3,000 for such period’ as he may 
ae to serve in this grade. : 

(7) High Coart Judge. 

I propose that at least 40 p.c. of High 
Court Judgships should be reserved for the 
this service. Regard being 
had to the recent alteration of the: statute 
and also regard being had to the fact that 
many of the members of this-service will 
be Barristers or Vakils there will not be 
any statutory difficulty in allowing 40 p. c. 
of the High Court Judgships to the 
members of this service, I further propose 
that two of the higher Small Cause Court 
Judgships and two of the higher Presidency 
Magistrateships should also’ be reserved 
for the members of this service. Pension 
and leave rules for the members of this 
service should: be liberal. 

As regards the remaining 40 p. c. I pro- 
pose that 20 p.c. should be recruited from 
Barristers and Vakils of approved merit 
and the remaining 20 p.c. by promotion 
from First Class Munsiffs of approved merit. 
The officers so recruited will at once start 
with a salary of Rs. 750. 

As regards the Provincial Judicial 
Service | propose that Munsiffs and Subor- 
dinate Judges should also exercise the powers 
uow exercised by the Deputy Magis- 
trates. I also propose that some selected 
senior Subordinate Judges should also be 
given the powers of Assistant Sessions 
Judges and of District Magistrates. These 
officers will be specially useful in light 
districts. I would give an additional grade 
of Rs. 1,200 to Subordinate Judges and 
increase the strength in the grade of Rs. 
500 tothe Munsiffs. I would throw open 
all the Small Cause Court Judgships (ex- 
cepting the two reserved for the Indian © 
the Presidency 
Magistrateships (excepting the two reserved 
for.the Indian Judicial Service) to the 
-members of this service. - 
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This scheme is likély to be financially: 


sound as will appear from the scales of 
the proposed salaries. - Further, tt will’ ‘not 


obviously necessitate the appointment of . 


any additional officers... The strength’ of 
the Provincial Judicial Service will’ have 
‘to be increased but that incréase will mean 
a reduction of the strength of the provin- 
cial executive service, — 

The additional appointments. in ‘the 
Indian Judicial Service will not fmean any 
financial burden-as the total strength of 
the Indian Civil Service. will be reduced. 
In the scheme suggested by the late Mr. 
Romesh Chunder Dutt, the only weak 
point was the arrangement for the trial, of 
Criminal cases in the subdivisions. Ac- 
cording to the present scheme there will be 


no. difficulty on that head as there are. 


Munsiffs -in all subdivisions as also in 


Chowkis which aré not Subdivisions. 
‘At the “present 


Districts in the , Presidency 
There are three District and Sessions Judges 


‘moment there are 27 


on a'salary of Rs. 3,000, 13 District and’ 


Sessions. Judges on a salary of Ks. 2,500 and 


15 District and Sessions Judges on a salary. 
of Rs.’ 2,000, altogether 31 District Judges.’ 


There aré 17 Joint Magistrates and Deputy 
Collectors on. a salary of Rs. goo. After 
separation 7 or 8 of these appointments 
may be taken away . for the benefit of the 
Judicial service. Theré are r7 second grade 
Joint “Magistrates on .a_ salary of kts. 700. 
After separation’ 7 or 8 of these appoint- 
ments may be taken away for the benefit 
of the Judicial. Service. 
Executive Service there is at-the present 





moment the following cadre for the 
Presidency of Bengal :— = 
- Grade, Salary. Number. 
First Grade ... Salary Rs. 800 5 Members 
and Grade ... 4 3 700 7. fo 
gtd Grade .... - » 600 16 ioe 
4th Grade » 9» 500 48 7 
5th Grade ... 45. ‘sy 400 7I ai" 
6th:-Grade ... 4, 9» 300 73 i 
mh Grade dee agit : 9. 250 79-45 
Total” 299 ta & 


L propose that .4o p.c. of the strength of 
this Service should be transferred to the 
Provincial Judicial. Service, or, in other 
words, roughly spéaking 119 officers should 


of Bengal. 


In the provincial- 
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be transferred to the Provincial Judicial. 
Service, 
' The present strength of the Provincial’ 
Judicial Service is as follows :-— 
Subordinate Judges 


Salary Rs. tooo... 6° 


ust Grade 
2nd Grade ... - 800-46, '% 
3rd Grade OC hn de OOO” wes Tae 
sae Minsiffs 
ast Grade «. Salary Rs. 500 4... 12°’ 
2nd Grade |... i age SOO AevAgs 
9rd: Grade: ce 0G. ee OO! Gan SO 
4th Grade .... yy 250 O67 
5th Grade ... oa, y= 200 36 
Total Jagr 


So that: after the separation the ‘total: 
strength that will be necessary for the 
Provincial Judicial Service “will be> 350 
officers. This Service however will ’ 
relieved toa certain. extent by the: pe 
ofthe Indian: Judicial 
work which is at’ present done ‘by. the 
members; of .this Service. Taking: into 
account the work of both branches of the. 
Service I believe the following cadre will 
meet the ‘requirements of Judicial work in: 


ar 


4 


Service © doing. ‘the Q 


Bengal :—. ee 
= District. and Sessions J udges. opie 
ist’ Grade... Salary. Rs. -3,000-.,. 3, ° 
and Grade ... 9» + ay «625900... 8 
3rd Grade ... o yy «2,000 ,.. 8. 
4th Grade... - ,, is -T,500° 2. BL 
5th Grade yo wedisy §=Ty250. 8 


(Assistant Sessions Judges who will also. exe: 


ercise the powers ofa District Magistrate. and: 
of a Civil Judge of the highest grade) 


6th Grade. (1s Class Magistrate and 
Civil Judge of the highest grade) .... 8:° 

7th Grade.. (2nd and 3rd Class i 
‘trate with. Ronee ofa Munsiff) ates “9s 


Total 


posts—four for the higher Small Cause Court 


Judgeships and the higher Presidency Magis-" 


trate-ships and one for the Judicial Secre- 


taryship to the High Court. So that the total 


strength of this Service will be 55 Officers. 


The Provincial Judizial Service may’ ‘well’ 
‘consist of the following cadre :— 


tst Grade Rs. 1,200. .. 
(Duties of a first grade Civil 
Judge, Assistant Sessions Judge" 


and of a District Magistrate): Riaee 


“50: 
Besides those fifty there will be five more - 
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2nd Grade Rs, 1,000... 
(Duties of a first grade Civil. - ° 
Judge and ofa District Magistrate)... - 8 





ard Grade... 800 
(Duties of a Civil Judge ‘and first 
class Magistrate ‘8 
4th Grade Rs. 600. 
(Duties ditto) eae. ss 20 
Munsiffs first grade and Deputy. 
_ Magistrate: Rs. 500 30. 
Munsiffs and Deputy Magistrates ae: 
-on a lower pay on various grades 280. 
; Total 350 


(Duties ditto, except in the lowest grade 
when 2nd and 3rd class powers of a . magis- 
trate should be given). 

Tt will be clear from a detailed calcula- 
tion that the expenses will be about the 
same. But even if it means more expense 
the reform ought to be effected. °I may be 
permitted to repeat in the words of Sir 
Harvey Adamson “the experiment may be 
a costly one but we think that the object 
is worthy.” Then again I may point out 
that there can be no doubt that-the expens- 
‘es of the present Scheme will certainly 
be much less than that of Sir Harvey Adam- 
son. In this connection I may also note 
the fact that it is ‘admitted on all hands 
that the Judicial Officers of the Indian Civil 
Service are urgently in need of a better 
legal training. This fact has beenadmitted 
for during the last fifty years or so {vide the 
official papers referred to in an earlier part 
of this note.) Very recently Sir Robert 
Felton in a newspaper article has admitted 
this fact. Sir Herbert Carnduff in his evi- 
dence before the Royal Commission’ has 
also admitted. this fact. The improvement 
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in the training of Judical Officers suggested 
by Sir Herbert Carnduff will certainly: ‘be 
much more expensive and much less ‘effec- 
tive.” According to Sir, Herbert Carnduff’s 
suggestion an Officer before taking up the 
duties of a District Judge should have «a 
few years (I presume it must be 3 years) 
training in England to qualify himself as 
a Barrister and should work in the Cham: 
bers of.some Barrister in England. - At- this 
period of his service the Officer’s salary will 


be something between Rs, 1,200 to Rs. 1,500. 


To pay this salary, at any rate a good. por- 


tion of it, fora period of 3 years and :then 


to pay the Call-fee and the Charnber-fee 
will come up to an enormous sum. ' The 
training too will be less effective because 
the Officer will not qualify himself in Indian 
Law, Indian procedure’ and’ Indian langu- 
ages.’ I venture to think that upon a proper 


‘consideration of the History of the question, 


the opinion .of. the high ‘authorities who 
have expressed themselves in favour of this 
Scheme, the cogent reasons which exist to 
meet the objections that have been raised, the 
undoubted improvement in the training. and 


‘tone of the Judiciary, as also for the other 


important reasons given in this note, this 
much’ deferred , and “much needed reform 
should at once be given effect to and’ the 
Scheme set forth in this note should: be: ac- 


‘cepted. There can: be no doubt that the 


acceptance of the Scheme will make. British 


Justice more loved, honoured and respected, 


will promote good-will between the different 
sections of His Majesty’s subjects in India 
and will secure to India equal -justice for 


all classes of the people, 


_Provas# CHANDRA’ MRE: 
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Snuitling Benares, with gl illustrations and a map, 
published by K. S, Muthiah Ep Renanee City, 
1911, Pp.X+164, Rs.'5. 

This sumptuously printed and richly illustrated 
volume we owe to the enterprise of Messrs. Muthiah 
& Co., silk-merchants of Benares.. Tourists should 
de particularly grateful for the large size map of the city 


¥3 


and ‘its environs, which will be of great service to them, 
In addition to describing the ghats, temples, and’ other 


‘edifices of Benares with a “wealth of detail and very 


fine illustrations, the book gives along history of Kasi 
"from the Vedic days to the modern times, " covering 


66 pages. The compiler is indebted to Havell, Sher- 
ring, R. Dutt, Neville’s Gazetteer of Benares 
District, the History of the Province of Benares, 


Curwen’s translation of the Balwantnamah, and other 
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well-known sources, .What strikes us. as of special 
value is the-full history -of -the’ Rajahs: of : Benares, 
based’ on. the ast two works and also, presumably, 
ou the Ramnagar archivés:., The niaterials thus. placed 
before students of Indian: history. throw a new- light 
altogether ‘onthe question of Chait Singh's status and 
enable us to correct the impression produced by the 
writings of Warren Hastings and 
that {'Zamindar of Benatés.”. . ° Ne) d 
*. -Mansa-Ram,.the ‘founder of the house, acted ‘as 
depity.. and de facto. governor . of . Benares under Mir 
‘Rustam Ali, the subléssee of the Wazir.of Qudh,, who 
held the province, at least in theory,.as‘the Emperor's 
subahdar,. But Mansa Ram contrived-to get’ from 
- "Muhastimad Shah an Imperial order conferring on him 
the sovereignty of Jaunpur, Chunar, Ghazipur, and 
Betiares, with the title of Rajah (1720).. This. deed 
chds,-been doubted. But he was certainly succeeded 
by his san Balwant Singh’in 1738 under the farman 
‘and sanad of the Emperor. Naturally there was much 
‘plotting and counterplotting by the-Rajah's men and 
. ‘those of Rustam’ Ah, at.the couits. both of the fazreant 
-Emperors-of Delhijand of the Wazir- of Oudh, In 
.this .conflict of. authorities and the clashing of rival 
: ‘sanads granted by .the impecunious and inconsistent 
-Emperor, Balwant’s ability enabled him to continue in 
«possession as the de.facto ruler, and he could fairly 
-appeal to.the Imperial sandd to, give legal validity to his 
position, The real struggle lay between him and -the 
Tuler of Oudh, -each stirring up the foes of the other 


‘and-trying, to’ weaken his-authority. It. was clearly the- 


-Wazir's interest to oust Balwant Singh and get a more 
‘pliant and fleeceable governor installed at Benares. We 
‘pass over a lorig. period of intrigue and petty civil 
roils during which Balwant’s power inéreased. In the 
@wars of the English with Oudh, Balwant, as might 
‘ shave been expected, took the side of the former, who 
-madé analliance with him, By the treaty -between 
-the English andthe Emperor, Dec. .1764, Benares be- 
came afeudatory-state under the British.. Next yéar, 
‘by Clive’s treaty with the Wazir of Oudh, the province 
. «was made a-dependent state of Oudh, but. subject -to 
-the. payment. of a-fixed tribute aud under the pledge 
sof British protection from thé -Wazir’s exaction and 
interference: Then tollowed an ignominious scene in 
‘which the Wazir tried to seize Balwant by treachery 
and extort money from him, The English governor, 
Mr, .Cartier, did not effectually protect the Rajah who 
> was fleeced ‘to the tune of the tenlakhs as a “ forced 
- loan. 


In 1770 Chait Singh, a natural son of Balwant, . 


succeeded to the lordship of Benares .after paying a 
fee of 17 lakhs to the Wazir and raising his annual 
tribute by 2} lakhs. Five years later, a new Wazir 

Asaf-ud-daula, ceded Benares, Chunar, Ghazipore 

and Jaunpur to the English, who confirmed Chait 

‘Singh in his possession, (‘This Rajah’s reign was 

troubled by. family dissensions, which resulted in 

English intervention and his own humiliation. His 
‘agent,,at: Calcutta also courted the favour. of ‘the 
“majority inthe Council,~ as the powers that be,—and 
this offence afterwards Cost him dear. 

- Hastings publicly recorded that his intention was 
“to exact from his (Chait Singh's) guilt the means of 
‘relieving. the Company’s distress.” i 
“Rajah’s guilt? He-is.accused. of having intrigued with 
_ ‘the etiemies of the English. ° Who were these enemies ? 
" “Avtale reported at third hand finds a place in Forrest’s 
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his apologists about . 


-and 


Wherein Jay .the oe 


Selections from State Papers, that, Chait Singh and 
the Wazir of Oudh had once talked together about 
their unhappiness under British over-lordship. So, 
the Wazir of Oudh, the special favourite of Hastings, 
the milch-cow of the East India Company, the man 
to whom Hastings had hired! out a British brigade as 
a friendly power dependent on the English for his, very 


existence, was the.dreaded, enemy of the British :Raj !- 


Could the Wazir's power have'lasted.a day if ‘the 


British bayonets had -been withdrawn? And we ‘dare’ 


expected to believe. that Chait Singh conspired with 
such a potentate for the overthrow of..English. rule in 
Indial ©. 7 Sa . aa " 

- Hastings further ‘admits 
intrigued with: the enemies of the Government at 
Calcutta, by which he means the party of Francis that 
opposed, him in Council. . Now, as Clavering had, been 


of-the Directors, Chait Singh was justified in paying 


Note 


that Chait: Singh had . 


-appointed .Governor General. :vice Hastings by order. 


‘Court to him, so long, as.that order was not sef aside * 


by the same supreme Home authorities. . His conduct. 
in this might have indicated unfriendliness to Hastings. 


personally, but not to the British Goverment. 
Hastings’s second plea that the ‘annual extra con- 
tribution: of 5 lakhs demanded from Chait Singh—a 


contribution which was increased still further in the . 


third year,—was necessary for the. defence of British” , 


dominions during the war with France is disingenuous. 
‘No other‘ Zamindar”’ was called upon to pay similar. 
‘taids’”’.. Are we to conclude from this that Chait 


4 


Singh was the only rich subject in British: India, and? 


that. none else profited by English protection’to such 


an extent as to be fairly chargeable with a part of, 


the cost .of national defence? Thé whole history of 
Hastings’s treatment of the Bénares -Rajah’ ‘shows 
that he was determined to'ruin Chait Singh. 
called ‘rebellion at Benares” of which he tried ‘to 
make much in his published defence and about which 


The ‘so-- 


his “kind friend” Impey took affidayvits—as if- it — 


. could retrospectively prove Chait Singh’s guilt - at 


the period when the forced’-aids began,—was the 
natural.outcome of the Governor General’s violence 
injustice. The impartial student of- history 
must join with Burke in calling it, Mr. .Hastings’s 
rebellion. . Ss : 


Lastly, if Chait Singh had been a man of the least 


enterprise and spirit; he could havé easily destroyed © 


‘Hasti ‘gs andthe English party at.Benares, and such 


a reverse happening at that critical time would-have . 


shaken the infant British power in Northern India to 
its foundation. Hastings, must, therefore, be ‘con- 
demned. for administrative incapacity, in having 


bungled in the. Benares affair and led the British. 


Indian empire to the brink of ruin. 


The book seems to have been hurried through. the — 


press, and misprints are more numerous than should 
be. The style of the ‘work is usually inelegant and 
unidiomatic, besides being occasionally, ungranimati- 
cal. *We also object to the Madras system of romani- 
sing @ by dh. The publishers have shown singularly 


Benares. 


‘Burning ‘and. Melting, « (Su2-u-. Gridaz ) ‘being an 


English: translation by Miraa Y. Dawud, edited by 
Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, Pp. 66 with 3 illustra- 
tions ( Luzacs, 1912), 6s. net, ; aa 


This is another of the beautiful specimens of the 


bad taste by. printing the portrait of a venal beauty of | 
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printer’s craft which we -owe ‘to Dr. Coomaraswamy. . 


“The subject“matter of the poem is the voluntary” burn-. 


’ ing’of a Hindu maiden on. the funeral pyre. of her - 


+ betrotlied lover, irispite of the attempts of the Emperor 
- Akbar to. dissuade her from the step: -. But the work is. 
réally ‘meant to be an allegory illustrating the Sufi con- 


ception of the longing of te human soul for union with ° 


‘the Universal..soul. -The- author, Muhammad Riza 

Naui, wrote it it the request ‘of Akbar's-son” Daniyal, 
-who had been-bored by the poetry current -in his’ time 
- and wanted to hear Something new-(P. 25), There: is. 
“not. much genuine poetry in this Indo- Persian compo- 
-silion ; only a few of thé images are above the com- 

monplace, or ,conventional, ‘The three -illustrations, 
_taken’ from British Museum MS. Or. 2839, are ex- 
_cellent examples of the strong old Mughal school before 

the excessive ornamentation, elaboration of detail and 


"ed Indian art. The face of Akbar (op. p. 47 ) agrees 


with that given in his known portraits as preserved in ° 


the Khuda Bakhsh Library. aes ‘ 
* Dr. Coomaraswamy has added-a readable foreward 
and some-useful notes. The cover is’ characteristic, 
being flame-coloured taffeta. aol ee 
, By PS ate g - J. SARKAR. ! 


I.’ Travel Pictuvés : The record of a European tour, 
By Bhawant Singh, Rat-Rana Bahadur of Jhala- 
war: Jongmans, Green & Co. 1912. 6.5, 


This is'a closely printed volume of 280 pages with 
a-preface, an index, and a dedication to His Majesty 
the King and many excellent illustrations reproduced 
from photographs taken by the author. himself. The 
book is written in a racy, fluent and idiomatic style. 

_ As might be. expected, there is nothing -patticularly. 
“thforming or ‘illuminating in these pages. Owing. 
. tothe rank of the author he had ‘gxceptional op- 
_. portunitiés of mixing in high circles and seeing such 


- Sights:,as do not, come in the way. of ordinary tourists. | 


A perusal, of the volume before us gives.“one a good 
general idea ‘of the outward characteristits of Western 
civilisation, its orderliness and method,..its. utilitarian 
basis, its innumerable labour-saving appliances 
devised for all conceivable purposes, its ‘high achieve-- 
ments in the arts and. sciences. ‘In his Highness’s 
opinion,’ Barcelona, Amsterdam and . Buda: Pesth 
, dre among the most beautiful cities of- Europe. The 
* Maharana showed Mr. Longfier, the artist, some 
‘ivory paintings of Delhi, and he could hardly believe 
that they were made in India. It is sad'to hear that 
"this industry is’ dying’ out. It is-interesting to learn 
’ that-handloom- weaving is still. practised by ‘the ‘des- 
_cendants of ‘French’ Huguenots in london, and that 
_ the sill fabrics.manufactured by them’ on‘looms which 
are 200 years old are still highly valued. His “High- 

- ness rarely gives-us:-a glimpse of his own mind. We 
which are reproducéd below:, | 
“There are other altars whe 


‘ have’only been able to. cull one or two such passages ‘ 


’ in -supplication “as- the -Hindus do. “As these Roman 


‘Catholic Christians do homage: to. pictures of: the: 


. sairits,'] think-they shotld not- condemn the hke 
_ practices among Hindus” (pp. 213-14.) 7 
“The: practice’ of- tipping is ~prevalent in “every 
country, but I should say that there is less of it in 
India than-elsewhere. In England'it is quite as bad 
as‘ on the’ continent, for if a man of the’people-only 


. of compromise with our environment, 
- system of , education, 


: ; re-I saw a'number - 
of women praying on their knees, with hands raised - 


« 
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‘answers a‘ civil. question he .seems to expect soine- 


thing.” (P. 52) From what-weé' find here and there 
in the book we gather. that it is indistinguishable’ from 


‘bribing, for a railway officer: will attach. the: ‘reserve’ 
‘label to your, car and exempt your goods.from customs 
-duty on: receiving: a .tip. -Reverting to the‘.same 


subject, His Highness.says in-another place (p. 216) 
“corruption exists:all over the world ; it is indeed 
a- curse to the human race.. Even in well-educated 
nations, which ought to ‘know- better, money. isa 


temptation which few can reégist...I-had always held 
--a very:high opinion of Europeans, but though 1 - still 


‘think’ that’ thére are individuals who might. be called 
saints, and whom no money:can corrupt, | now -know 


‘that -altruism is‘not a monopoly: of any ene country 


or nation,” -- ‘ 


~ Weakened power of Shah Jahan’s court painters affect- .://- , Confessions of a Maharajah : Edited by S. 


‘Vedamurti, B.A: The ‘New Monthly" office, 
Madras. ‘Annaseight. © 2... 6 2 og a 
In this book we have-an account of the wretched 

lives led by some of our, titled aristocracy—how. love 

of titles ruins them financially and want:of good 

‘Gompany, absence. of a strong public opinion, and 


‘domestic intrigues reduce them, to moral wrecks, has 
. been graphically described in these pages. Before ' 
- we: can hope for the extinction. of the race of 


Maharajahs of this type, both the national: character 
and the attitude of -the ruling power must, undergo 


considerable modificatioi.- . 


Ill,’ The Pedagogy’ of the. Hindus: by” Benoy 

- Kumar Sircar, M. A. Calcutta. Chicketverty 
Chatterjee & Co., 15, Collegé Square. 1912... , 
‘In this little brochure Professor Sircar has- provided 

us with much wholesome food for thought; The first 


_part is devoted to an exposition of ‘the antagonism _in 


the’ Western system--dffeducation between religion and 


earning, faith-and culture; religious ‘education in; the 
West being mainly a, branch of intellectual culture and 
“having little or nothing to do with one’s practical life. 


“This rivalry is, in the opinion of the -writer, due to'the 


"fact that’ Western life is not dominated ‘and controlled 


by the spiritual sense.” The Western view’ of man is 


‘that: he is a‘pigmy surrounded by mighty natural 


forces which ‘are the sole feality. ‘The soul, which is 
supersensuous and transcends all limitations is taken 
little count of, and life consequently becomes a matter 
In the Indian 
which the author calls the 
‘cottage’ system’ aS opposed to the ‘factory’ system of 


‘Europe where production on:a large scale'is aimed at, 


religion is not opposed by reason, and .harmony be- 


‘ tween worldliriess‘ and other-worldliness, attachment 
‘and “renunciation, has. been ‘realised, * Under that 


systern the arts,” indtistries‘ and ‘commerce of India 
‘flourished éxceedingly, the graduates trained:up:under 


it wére competent to found and administer states,'-and 


could‘build up a greater India beyond-the seas. “The 


‘domestic! system -of. education under a'Gui'u'traitied 
- the whole‘life of the student 'in'methods of “self-cohirol . 
* and Social’: sétvice. -: It was . therefore. a’ ‘successful 
system, and in-the learned Professor’s opinion,’ is still 
the ‘one: thing* needful. -Modérn’ civilisation. -has-“no 


doubt devéloped ‘one of two Characteristic produets, 


- but India can surely assimilate the scientific. methods 
“of the West. without denationalising* her ‘educational 
Bo hay SEBS va i Ee SP SD 


bt Se Fee. ad 


system." 
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- “We will. demonstrate that equality is not an 
apology for hiding real inequalities and self-aggrandise- 
ments, and that inequality is not necessarily a_hin- 
drance to real equality, love and fellow-feeling. It will 
be pur mission to prove to mankind that it is possible 
for ‘an: individual to give up-all worldly cares and 
anxieties and live a life of contentment and solitude 
after: one of real absorption in the secular interests of 
the-avorld, that it is possible for. man to maintain his 


-faith and reverence even while undertaking scientific 


investigations, and that it is possible for a man, who 
has been in the householder’s stage a political leader, 
social dictator or an organiser of economic coticerns, 
to adopt the retired life of a Muni in old age and 
wait. for passing away- by practising Yoga. It is for 
the propagation of this message that the Hindu is 
still alive....’’ 

' Professor Sircar writes eloquently and thoughtfully 


«and, what is more, he has faith in his mission and has 
devoted his life to the building up of.an educational. 


scheme on a-strictly national basis. His plea’ for 


-what he calls ‘cottage’. education therefore deserves 


careful consideration. . 
: ‘ : P.. 


Hino1. 


“The Di ambar jain (Vol. VI, No..1) edited by Babu 


‘sent sometimes to the subscribers. 


Mulchand Kishen Das Kapdia of Surat and printed 
at the Jain Press, Surat. Special Illustrated 
Number. Royal 8vo. pp. 120. Price—one Rupee. 


This is a journal published in six different languages, 
Hindi, ‘Marathi, ‘Gujerati,-“Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
English. Its annual subscription is Rs. 1-12-0 and 
this includes postage for certain presentation ‘books 
The Hindi part is 
not correct,-however the sense is clear, and it reads 
better than Hindi as spoken by many. “The journal is 
primarily meant to discuss the Jain religion and. to be 
a mouthpiece ‘of the Jain community, This number 


ig adorned by 59 art paper illustrations of distinguishéd | 


Jainis, who, we must confess, are not a few. 


Vudhdhadeva yi Ka Jivancharitva, by Mv. Prakashdev, 
:' Punjab Brahmo Samaj, Anarkalt, Lahore. Crown 
8uo. pp. 186. Price—as. 14. ; ; 


‘This is a life of the famous founder of the Budh- 


dhist religion and is written in an extremely instructive ° 


and intéresting manner. The writer gives play to his- 


‘ toric‘imagination and though there is hardly any ficti- 


‘tious matter in the whole book, it reads like a -novel. 


The defect ‘of the book lies in Gertain printing, gram- 
matical and etymological errors. . 


Kuruvandahan natak, by Pandit Badri Nath Bhatta, 


_. BB. -As, Printed at the Rambhorshan Préss, Agra: 


“Demy Sur. pp. 132. .Price—as. 8. 

The :subject: of this drama-is the same as that of the 
Vehisamhara by the-well-known Sanskrit poet Bhatta 
Narayan. ‘Thé writer has borrowed from the Sanskrit 


‘-drama, but has skilfully adapted his own to modern 


tastes and made it fit-to be acted on the modern stage, 
The language ‘is not unsuited for the book and the 
author may be said: fo have succeeded a good deal. 


‘But ive-must say that tlie playful scénes which inter- 
- véne the diama are not to be found in an English 
‘tragedy, which the writer'says he has imitated, though, 
the. Hindi :writers. do riot pay much attention to this 


element in’dramatic art.’ As for -instance, the. writer 


'(p. 10, 1. 16).in a Khariboli poem. 


-has ‘been 
‘Know ‘the’ writer has had no special training in the 
‘modern metKods of éducation, however in his introduc- 
‘tion he’ has“ unkhowingly given expression to some of 
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.may have the Nildevi of the Bhartendu to support 


himself. ‘There are printing errors here. and there 
besides those noted ‘in the list af errata and we would not 
approve of the use of the word fay instead of az 
There has been a 
partial lull in dramatic activity in the field of Hindi 


- Literature, as compared with its other branches, and 


we herald with délight the drama under review .which 

we would like to see acted in amateur theatres. - 

Bhavatamilap, by Myr. Prakash Deva, Punjab 
Brahmo Samaj, Anarkali, Lahore and to be had 
of him. Printed at the Punjab Economical Press, 
Lahore, Crown 8vo. pp. 72. and Edition, Price as. 4, 


. This is a reproduction in simple and “splendid Hindi 


Ye 


prose of practically the whole of the Ayodhyakanda ofthe | 


Rathayana, particularly that which concerns itself with 
Shree Bharatji. In some places we find in this prose com- 
pilation the same spirit and grandeur as we do in the 
epic of Mahatma Tulsi Das. The writer seems to 
have felt what he has written and that-has in a great 
measure ensured..his success. The descriptions and 
dialogues are at times very touching, The language 
is nice. 


: Shikshavijyan Ki Bhumika, by Prof. Binoy Kumar 
Sarkay, af. A. and translated into Hindi bv. Babu * 


Yashodanandan Akhouri. Published by the Hindi 
Translating Company Office, 96-97, Lower Chit- 
pur Road, Calcutta. Crown 809. ‘pp. 54. Price 
as. 4. : 
The writer of this pamphlet who is a’ distinguished 
alumnus of the Calcutta University is doing much 
good work in his ‘own unogstentatious manner. A 
gigantic and ambitious’ scheme of writing a volumi- 
nous book in several parts om the Art of Teaching 
formulated in this book. For aught we 


their principlés. They have no doubt ‘some special 


‘characteristics of their own and we hope if given a 


trial they will have success. Indeed’ any method 


'. systematically followed cannot but have its ‘success 


and though only time will solve the question what 
value to attach to Prof. Sarkar's scheme, we can 
see: that much careful attention has’ heen given to it. 
The translation has been done in chaste and correct 
style: by one who has considerable mastery over the 
Hindi Language. ‘ 


Grihadharinu, by Shreamatt Sumativala, Published 
by Mr. Prokash Dev, Punjab ‘Brahmo Samaj, 


Anarkali; Lahove and -printed at the Bombay - 


Machine Press, Lahove. Crown 8vo. Pp. 155. 
Sécond Edition. Pricé—as. 6. : ay 


This is a translation from the Bengali of Shri 
Shivanath Shastri, the famous Brahmo leader, by the 
talented daughter of Mr. Prokash Deva. ‘There are 
fifteen chapters in the book each dealing with a ° differ- 
ent phase of domestic life. The treatment has been 


excellent and- the translation has not marred the . 


spirit of the original. 
some printing errors are left behind, 


Ramayana Shikshamala, by “Sh vimott Chandarant 


The language is pure but ° 


Dewi, Student, Standard VII, Maharani Burdwan: 


‘Kanya Mahapathshala, Lahore and published ‘hy 


#5 the Managing Committee of the Pathshala; Distri- 


REVIEWS AND NOGICES OF BOOKS 


buted gratis to female students. Demy 8vo. Pp.- 

27+I. 

This is a collection in simple language of the prin- 
cipal teachings of the Ramayan which as the authoress 
correctly says is a storehouse of instructions for all 
grades and types of people. The treatment has been 
in the form of short essays under different headings. 


Ayurved main uuddhi barhane ka upay, by Ayurveda- 
panchanan Vyas Punamchand Tansukh Vaidya 
of Vyavar, Rajputana and published by him. 
Printed by the Nirnayasagay Press, Bombay. 
Demy 8vo0. Pp. 104. Price not mentioned, 


In the introduction the writer tries to prove that 
medicines can bring about a wholesale change for 
-the better in intellect. "Then the writer gives certain 
mantras and medicines, reciting shlokas and eluci- 
dating them in detail. He claims for the medicines 
mentioned by him untold efficacy, if given trial, and 
he gays that he has made a selection of the very best. 
The printing is very nice as is always the case with 
that of the Nirnayasagar Press. 


‘No. t of Hindt-Shabdasagar, published by the 
Kashi»Nagri Pracharint Sabha and printed at the 
Indian Press, Allahabad. Demy quarto. Pp. 96. 
Price—Rupee one, excluding postage. 


The Hindi literary community have heard of this 
Dictionary which bids fair to be the Webster’s Dic- 
tionary of the Hindi language. It is yet premature 
to pass any opinion upon it, however by seeing this 
number we can say that the editors are spending much 
labour upon it. Roots of words have not been given, 
but this should -better form the feature of a Sanskrit 
Dictionary. Quotations from Hindi writers are to be 
found here and there, though sparingly, which is good, 
Pictorial illustrations should have been added We 
see'that the Dictionary is being helped forward by 
funds and also by the assistance given by certain 
lovers of the Hindi Language and we hope it will 
be an epoch-making one. 


Hindu-Sahitya-Procharak, by Prof. Binoy Kumar 
Sarkar, M.A, Printed at the Keshav Press, Benares. 
Demy 8vo, Pp. 12. Price—not mentioned. 


Herein we find a plea for the better encouragement 
of the ancient Sanskrit Literature in its various 
forms on the part of the Indians. The writer rightly 
deplores the comparative laxity shown in this respect 
by -the Indians, when much is being done in this 
direction by the Germans, Englishmen, etc. 


‘Swadhinata, Hindi translation of John Stuart Mill’s 
“Independence.” By Pandit Mahabir Pd, Dwivedi. 
Published by the Hindi Grantha Ratnakay Karya- 
laya, Girgaon, Bontbay and printed at the Bombay 
Vaibhav Press. Crown 8v0, Ph. 56+ 330. ° Price 
Rs, 2. - 


The translator has succeeded a great deal in com- 
bating the stiff language of the original and making 
his own fairly intelligible. The language used has 
been scrupulously made simple and difficult Sanskrit 
words avoided. ‘This ina work of this nature must 
have cost considerable pains. We saw this transla- 
tion before also, as published: by the Hindi Grantha 
Prasarak Mandli of Nagpur. But there is one peculi- 
arity in this edition. The printing is nice here tao and 
along biography of Mill has been added. The in- 
formation given on the subject is more than sufficient 
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for the needs of the Hindi writers. There is no doubt 
the edition has been prepared in a masterly manner. 


Bhartrihart's Nitivaivagyatmakam Shatakavyant, 
edited by Babu Balmukunda, B, A. and published 
by- Lala Ram Narain Lal, Bookseller and Publish- 
er, Allahabad, Crown 8vo. pp. 408. Price—Rs. 2. 


This edition has after every Sloka a commentary in 
Sanskrit, grammatical notes, and Hindi and English 
translations. It will prove useful to those examinees 
who may have got the Nitishataka and the Vairagya 
Shataka of Bhartrihari as their text-books. The con- 
tents are generally correct. Some printing errors are 
left. A short life of Shree Bhartrihari is subjoined and 
some model questions are also given. : 


Sukanya, by Shree Giridhay Sharma, Navaratna- 
savasvati Bhavan, Jhalrapatan. Published by 
Ramchandra Mulchand, Marwari Stores, Indore. 
Demy 16, mo. pp. 18. Price—one anna, To be had 
of the writer or the publisher. ° 


This describes in simple and correct poetry the 
story of Chyavan Rishi and Sukanya, the daughter 
of Sharyati, It will form avery suitable present to 
female students in girls’ schools. 


Maivar Ka Itihas, by Kumar Hanumant Singh 
Raghuvansht and Thakur Purna Singh Varma. 
Printed and published at the Rayput Anglo-Oriental 
Press, Agra. 2nd Edition. Demy 8 vo. pp. 31% 
Price Re. 1-4. 

As the name indicates, it is the history of Mewar 

the earliesc times. Colonel ‘odd’s Rajasthan 

seems to have been for the most part laid under con- 
tribution in preparing ‘this history, though on occa- 
sions help has been taken from other histories and 
variations made from Todd where necessary. These 
are of course very few. ‘The Ranas of Mewar, as also 
famous Shivaji, being direct descendants from Shree 


- Rama, their accounts must be full of interest and utility. 


We hope the writer will follow with an account of Shi- 
vaji. The language is free from mistakes.” ; 


Kindergarten Book No. 1, by Pandit Devi Datta Ka- 
nyal Sharma, Teacher, Mahvagano, P.O. Bhuvalt, 


Dist., Nainital and printed at the Navalkishore 
Press, Lucknow, Crown quarto. pp. 21. Price—as. 
1}. : 


Along with this we have also received the Kinder- 
garten Box No. 1 priced Rupee one containing ‘certain 
coloured pieces by joining which with different com- 
binations, letters of some languages are formed. This 
book shows the use of the pieces and the formation of 
the Hindi, English and Persian letters have been 
illustrated. The writing letters of the English Lan- 
guage cannot be well formed with the pieces though the 
printing letters can be. Certain Geometrical figures 
can also be formed with the pieces. : a 

. M. S. 


-Urbu, 


Tarbinul Ikhlaq. by Mv. Munshi Lal, M.A,, Late 
Asstt. Superintendent, Central Tratning College, 
Lahore, published hy Mr, Prakash Dev, Punjab 
Brahmo Samaj, “narkali, Lahore. Crown 8vo. "pp. 
43. Price—as. 24. : 
This is a translation from Character Building " by 

a certain English writer. The two main principles 

which the book enunciates are—(1) Habils are at the 
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root ‘of character, (2) good habits have for their origin 

good tlioughts. ‘The treatment is simple and -persua- 

sive -and’ the translation has been free, The writer is 

in favour Of. introspection and insists -on. some’ time 

-being set apart’for‘calm,and solitary deliberation. 

Bachchon -Kai-liye mufid aur nasihat amoz Kahant- 
gn, -Part-1,.by Mr. Prakash Deva, printed at the 
“Rajpoot Printing Works, Lahore. .Crown 8vo. pp. 

99... Price—as. 4. . 


4G ‘ . > : . . i 
. In it’ there are short and instructive stories such as 


-thosethat are, generally found in readers, most of. the 
tales ‘being actual translations and adaptations from 
stories inthe current English readers. -We can com-~- 
mend the method -ol .translation and can safely say 
that.the bok will prove a very useful one for moral 
trainitg. There. is also a selection of short poems 
_giveniat the end in.the form: of an appendix, 
Mahapurshan ‘Ki bani, a-translation by Mr. Prakash 
Dev. Printed at te Nawal- Kishore Gas Printing 
‘ Works, Lahore, Crown 8vo. pp. 69. Price—as. 3. 
“This ‘is air Urdu ‘translation from the Bengali of 
‘Pandit Shiva Nath Shastri, M:A., and consists of 
a discussion of religiotis topics. Sayings froin the 
Bible and other .sacred ‘books have been introduced 
and discussed. The writer gives his’ opinion. about 
Ekdevabad, Bahudevabdd, Necessity, Free -Will and 
other philosophical and religious topics. The transla- 
tion is good and as the writer has often-referred to. the 
Hindu religion, there has necessarily been a free use of 
Sanskrit. words. We would have much liked an anno- 
tation’of such words in the footnote for the use of ‘those 
who know nothing of Sanskrit. es 
“Gyan and Dhaym_ Ki taraqgi, by Mr.. Prakash Deva. 
Printed: at the Nawalkishore Gas Printing Works, 
‘Lahore. Crown 8vo, ppv 8>, Price—as. 4c, . m8 
This is a translation ofthe’last teachings of the-late 
.‘lamented Brahmo. ‘sage? Maharshi Devendra Nath 
‘Tagore. The original: is in: Bengali-and thé transla- 
tion has beer idiomatic, ~The! different discourses . are 
- headed:‘tinder the dates on, which they were delivered. 
It goes, without saying that “they are imbued -with 
: religious fire and a skilful exercise of iniagination, ‘Lhe 
sage ‘speaks .of the: genesis of .the world: much in the 
same way in which it is discribed in the Bible and ‘com- 
ing.down to India deals with some of its special features 
. giving. his- views, about ‘spiritual culture and ‘other 
_ kindred subjects... - ae as Ae a ; 
a ae i a z e Mz. S.- : 


Dt " GUSARATI. » : 
- Miidra’Rakshas, translated into Gujarati by Kishan- 
‘Jal Haryshadrai Dhruva, ea.; Head Master, R. C. 
‘High School, Ahmedabad. Printed by the Union 
Printing Press Company, Ahmedabad. Cloth bound 


fp..t1e. Price Re. 1-0-0 (1912). 


A review of the Second Edition of this work was 
published: by us in the July issue of 1908,- and we are 
happy to see that, it- has ‘now passed into a fresh 
\ edition..: As usual.with all the works of this erudite 
Gujarati’ scholar, the introduction is the most valtable 
part of the contribution made by him: it contains so 
many original statements—the result of scientific’ re- 
. -gearchthat unless one elects to go into them ix 
- extenso, one fails to appreciate them -at their true 
<: yalue. For instance, he -has tried in the Inttodution- to 
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_the , pen. of .Chanakya. 


‘mead, fanart, gfe and aga, 





“relating to 
- magazines, like the Antiguary and others. It is. but. 
. Society for the Encouragement of Cheap _ Litera--, 


‘  bownd. Price from Re. 0-2:0 to Re. 0-4-0 (1912). 


- present version, however, follows the work of the well- 
‘known Marathi writer ‘of : Bengali, the’late’ Professor 


-as it would show. :that when occasion. calls it: forth, 


-nerve. The way in-which Miss’ Johnson,."a ‘:mission- 
-ary lady; tried to coérce Mrs.. Joshi on ‘board:the ship 


this edition to fit the time when  fagigzs, aafmaui, 
Moma, esa, agi, seafeat, wae, gay, . 
and qa® fluurished, from materials which would indeed 
tax the kiowledge of any Sankritist’to reject. - He 
has further come to the conclusion that the qtwaya.. 
and yqq, the wy and‘the afac,- the eq and ‘the 


arta, ‘mentioned in the drama, were ‘really ‘one 
oa . ¥ 7% 


and the ‘same tribe, and not ‘different, de; . the. 
-Parasikas were not different from the: Yavanas,’nor 
the Shakas’ from. the Gandharas. He says that the 
gaat dialect .méntioned by Panini is really the 
lranian dialéct prévalent ini the sixth or seventh’. cen- 
tury, before Christ. ‘Ihe native country of qoaqat . 
is also determined by him in a convincing way, But the 
most remarkable: result of his researclies seems to us -to” 
be the definite opinion he pronounces as to :Chanakya - 


being the author ‘of the ataqa and, agure.. He. 


says, so far back as twelve years ago -he -had ventured - 
intuitively to opine that both the. works.came from 
Dr. Bhandarkar ‘and .Dr- 
‘Jacobi both ‘differed: from him, arid the former."placed , 
Vatsyayan—anotler name of Chanakya—somewheré . 
after. the second century A. D.-and the latter. felt 3 
sceptic as to‘one and the same’ person being.‘ the: 
author -of — three ‘such ‘treatises. on ‘such widely 
different topics as 9%, aA, and aq. - Possibly it is 
not known to many. that Chanakya was, known | by 
eight different names: fauqa, aU, anata, aan, 
This one ‘fact 


led Mr. Dhrava’ to’ imagine that . this © author. of 


_ these .several treatises under different ames, ‘must 


be ‘one and ‘the’ same person, and” now. ‘he’ ” Nas - 
hown ~ by -the. similarity .of. several extracts’. given 


by him in his [ntroduttion; from _ the. ‘séveral ‘works,. 


that “the: identity of‘ the ‘ writec-, is; placed’ beyond 
doubt,” “A study of the: Introduction’ is necessary 
to fully - grasp his contention’ and ‘position. We only 
repeat otir--desire; expressed before, that - these ‘re- 


- markablé ‘researches. nverit a .:wider! reading: “public. 


than that -of Gujarat and that Mr! Dhruba should not’ 
hide his light under a -bushel, but-, contribute articles 
his researches: to ‘well-known English’, 


due to him and them, 


(1) “Shrimati Doctor Mré.° Anandibai . Joshi, “by 
Sheriprashad Dalpatram’ Pandit, published by the» 














ture, Bombay, and printed at the’ Dianiond /ubilee 
Printing Press, Ahmedabad: Pp. . 87. -Cloth- 


There are’ several biographies of ° this well “ktiown 


Indian lady in Marathi, Bengali and Gujarati: ‘The’ 


S. G, Deuskar. “The” book, it need “hot tbe ‘said, is 
most readable and instructive, and’ we are ‘of opinion 
that it should be read by -each -and‘ every Indian, 


Indian ladies are not: found wanting™ in grit’ and 


to be converted ‘to Chtistianity, the-way- in wirich ‘the 
Engineer of the. steamer, himself'a Christian, takin 


. 


advantage of her unprotected position tried to lure 
her into infamous paths, and the way in which she 


battled aganist these unenviable situations, raise her- 


great deal in the readers’, eyes. Fortunately, the 
style is such that even moderately educated persons 
ean read and understand the book. 


Bharata na Maha Purusho, the Great Men of India, 

' published by the same society and printed at the 

. same Press, pp. 292. Cloth bound. Price Re. 0-10-0 
(1912). 

. This is the first part of a series, which the society 
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wants to bring out in connection with the Great Men 
of India, The present work embraces the lives (1) 
of Yogiraj Haridasji of Lahore, whose feats in Yoga 
won admiration even from Englishmen, (2) of Maharaj 
Chhatrasalji, (A.D. 1054) of Bundelkhund, and (3) 
of Bhishma, of the Mahabharat fame. ‘The object 
with which the series is projected is fully borne out 
by this part, as it tells in an easy and pleasant language 
the life-history of these three remarkable men, who 
have each left a name and an inspiring example be- 
hind them, : 


Ki Me J. 


NOTES 


A Parable for the sun-dried Bureaucrat. 
. ‘No!’ said the paving-stone. 
, ‘Please!’ pleaded the fungus roots. 

‘Lcan’t be disturbed,’ said the paving- 
stone. 

‘Sorry !’ said the fungus roots. 

‘Be quiet,’ said the paving-stone. 

_ ‘But we’re alive!’ said the fungus roots. 
. ‘What’s that?’ growled the paving-stone. 

‘We must grow, make way, please,’ cried 
the fungus roots. 

‘Nonsense,’ said the paving-stone, ‘what 
can you do?—Weak soft things like you! 
Here. I am at the top and here I stay. It 
is an excellent arrangement. Be content 
and don’t push. You make me very uncom- 
fortable,’ said the paving-stone. 

‘Weare in the great plan of things as 
well as you, and we must push,’ said the 
funguses. 

And it is on record that they moved the 
‘paving-stone. 

—E. G. in The Coming Day. 


British Indians in Trinidad. 


India’s correspondent at Port of Spain 
(Trinidad) sends to that paper an interest- 
ing account of the proceedings at the dinner 
given by Indians in the island on November 
16 last in honour of the appointment to the 
Legislative Council of the Hon. Mr. George 
Fitzpatrick, barrister at-law, who is one of 
the members) of the community. Mr. 
Ramadeen Veeluck Singh presided, and was 
supported by a representative gathering. In 
proposing the toast of the evening, Mr. 
Madoo said that their thanks were due to 


the Governor (Sir George Le Hunte) and to 
the Colonial Secretary of the island for re- 
commending an Indian for a seat in Council, 
thus carrying out the suggestion of Lord 
Sanderson’s Commission. Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
he continued, strikingly illustrated by his 
career the possibilities open to Indians in 
the West Indies. He-was the first Indian 
barrister to practise in the Colony, and ‘he 
had now set another example for all to 
follow. Mr. Fitzpatrick, in reply, declared 
that the honour conferred upon him was 
an honour done to the entire community. 
The progress made by the Colony was, 
in a large measure, to be attributed to the 
Indians who had done so much for her agri- 
culture. The toast of “India—the Father- 
land” was submitted by Mr. G. Adhar and 
acknowledged by Mr. J. Mahabir. . “Pros-_ 
perity to our Island Home” was proposed 
by Mr. Sinanan, and Mr. D.'Mahabir,-in_ re- 
ply, said that it was the Indian who had 
made Trinidad what it was to-day, 


Rai Bahadur Sris Chandra Basu. 


In December last the Pzoneer published a 
biographical sketch of Rai Bahadur Sris 
Chandra Basu of the United Provinces Pro- 
vincial Judicial Service. The sketch des- 
cribes in detail the brilliant academical 
career of Mr. Basu and his attainments and 
achievements as an_ orientalist. He is 
known to Sanskrit scholars all over the 
world as the traslator and editor of Panini’s 
Ashtadhyayi and Bhattoji Dikshit’s Siddhan- 
ta Kaumudi, the contributor to. the Sacred 
Books of the Hindus Series of some of the 


Rat BAHADUR SrRis CHANDRA Basu. 


most important works, &c. “At his sugges: 
tion was started the important and well- 
known series of the Sacred Books of the 
Hindus by the Panini Office of Allahabad 
and to this series he has contributed the 
translations of Isa, Kena, Katha, Prasna, 
Mundaka, Mandukya and Chhandogya Upa- 
nishads, with the Commentary of Madhva, 
the Vedanta Sutra with the Commentary 
of Baladeva and two sections of Yajna- 
valkya Smriti with the Commentary known 
as Mitaksharé and notes from the gloss 
Balambhatti. All these works have been 
very favourably spoken of by competent 
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Sanskrit scholars of the 
East and the West.” 

“The study of Hindu 
Law not only demands 
a very efficient know- 
ledge of Sanskrit Gram- 
mar, but also of Hindu 
Philosophy, Upanishads, 
the Vedas, the Puranas, 
and even the Tantras. 
How carefully Rai 
Buhadur Sris Chandra 
Basu has studied these 
different branches of 
Sanskrit learning is evi- 
dent fron his ‘‘Cate- 
chism of Hinduism” 
which was published in 
1899.” 

His judgment in the 
Benares Caste case, in 
which Babu Govinda 
Das was one of the 
parties, shows his mas- 
tery of Hindu Law. But 
what is less known is 
his Arabic scholarship. 
He possesses: a unique 
first-hand knowledge 
from the original author- 
ities of both Hindu and 
Muhammadan Law. “At 
Ghazipur he had to try 
a very complicated case 
of Mahomedan' Law. 
Can the Wahabis pray 
in the same mosque 
with the Sunnis? that 
was the dispute between 
the litigious parties 
who sought justice at 
his hands. Extensive reading of almost the 
whole literature of Mahomedan jurisprudence 
in the original Arabic—for which he had to 
get books published outside India, in Maho- 
medan countries such as Egypt and Persia, 
took him nearly a year to decide this import- 
ant case. It is a decision which is of great 
value to Indian lawyers, for it has settled, 
once for all, a very moot point of Mahomed- 
an Law.” 

“Although Sris Chandra Basu’s great 
ambition was to achieve a thorough mastery 
of Hindu Law in which, as shown above, 
he has remarkably succeeded, the study of 
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réligions tas been ‘very. dear: to. ae He 


iyeis™ devoted much of his-time to-the com-. 
_Like:the great 


parative study -of religions. - 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy, he “has. ‘studied the 
religious scriptures of the -priricipal faiths 
of India from their original sources. A 
thorough master of Sanskrit and Arabic, the. 
‘study. of the Sacred Books of the Hindus 
and ‘Mahomedans..in‘ the original: did not 
present atiy: difficulty to’him: But:he had 
to” learn Hebrew and Greek te understand 
“the Old and New Testaments of ‘the Chris- 
tians.’ ; 

““ His: creditable icowledge of Latin, 
French ‘and. German shows ‘the interest he 
‘has also taken in comparative philology.” 
’ It is an irony of fate that such a man 
should have to rot in the Provincial Service 


while much younger and mucli less learned 


_and able Civilians: become Sessions Judges 
and High Court Judges. Under’ reasonable 


. and equitable service “rules, Mr.. Basu should - 
have” long ago adorned the High, Court 


bench. 
"State: Life - Insurance. 


We learn from The Twentieth Century that 
life.insuranice by the State is now in, operas 
tion.-in Wisconsin. . Its purpose is to provide 
safe insurance. at the- lowest cost and with 
the ‘insured getting | all possible . benefit. 
Compariies which insure livés for what 
profit.they can make, pay from’ 30: to 70.per 
cent. of the first premium to thé? person who 
solicits and secures the policy. .They: ‘pay 
from 5 to 15. per cent. 
miums to the person who collects the pre- 
miums., This item of expense is removed from 
the. Wisconsin. state plan. Every factory ins- 
pector, clerk, and treasurer of: every county, 
town, city, and. village and every state 
. bank. are insurance . agents. for the State. 
It is, their duty. to. receive: applications -and 
remit the premiums, They are paid no extra 
salary for doing it.’ -The policy-holder who 
wishes to:be his own collector. can forward 
his own premium and. the. State will allow 
him one per. cent. for. collecting. ‘A. feature 
- ofthe ‘Wisconsin ,state plan, is that if, the 
insured fails to: pay his:.premium :at any 
time,. the _ reserve fund..will go towards 
paying the, premium until that reserve: is 
. exhausted. -or-until. the iasured resumes pay- 
ment: «'Ehe- insured. may borrow. on his 
policy . tox any amount: not exceeding the 





2 as the’Gurkhas, Sikhs, Pathans,, &e.. 


: backward classes; 


of subsequent pre-- 
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* tesetve- fund ‘om that: policy. ‘ Mosesver, the 


insured may. deposit ‘any sum or. sums in 
advarice towards the payment. of premiums, 


‘and -an excess: deposit . remaining for™ one 


year” shall :draw interest.. No “policy i 
written “for less than $500, nor’ more, than 


$ 31000: 


. The. Givii Servide ‘aad: class.” 
-representation.. ; 


. The question: of holding the Civil. Geiice 
examination in India, too, has developed in 
some British Civilian and non- -official wit- 
nesses before the Royal ‘Public. Services 
Commission’ an extraordinary amount of, 
appreciation of the capacity of such races 
: They 
think that all these’classes, as well as ; the 
should be Tepresented 


in ‘the Services. T ‘his may be :a-‘ mere 
dodge’ on their: ‘part. for - keeping out 
the intellectual Indians from , the - Civil 


Services : For nothing has éver been. done 
Or: proposed to be done’ by these witnesses 
--to:train: the ‘Sikhs,’ the Gurkhas and, other 
: “fighting” races to become magistiates and. 
judges. 


The Highlanders. st Scorlanil. ‘make ‘very 
good soldiers. - We- should like: to, -know 
what proportion of the Indian Civil Service 
consists of Highlanders. 

But the casé.of-the Irish, as given: in Mr, 
F,. Hugh O’ Dorinell, M.AY’S book” on. “Av His- 
tory .of the © Irish’ - Parliamentary ° *Party” 
seems hardly credible:~ bee Mr. eee ‘donnell, 
ex-Irish M, P? :— } te 


“One Indo-Irish gtievance was -of.. a: -minor but 
characteristic kind, and, it continues-in worse . propor- 
tions in the present day. Atinoyed at the great 
numbers of clever Irish students who won their way 
to high places in the Indian Civil Service by open 
competition against Englishmen, and irritated by the 
wholesale defeat which Irish ability in these depart- 
‘ments was inflicting upon English rivalry; the British 
Government at Home, in conjunction with the India 
Office, determined. to exclude the Irishmen by the 
simple but discreditable expedient of practically confin- 
ing the, choice of examiners at the competitive 
examinations to professors ‘and tutors from. Oxford 
and Cambridge, by .which plan the - Government 
‘granted an enormous advantage . to .: ford “and 
Cambridge. students who-for years. had studied: under 
these professors and tutors, knew their methods, , and 





could almost divine their questions, .-The students 


from Ireland, having had -no previous acquaintance 


‘with the ways of the ¢ examiners: at “once found, them- 


selves handicapped to a: degree which has. practically . 
eliminated the [rish-element from the. Civil. ’ Service’ of 
India. Jit was a foul blow,” _ When ¥ we rep ‘mber, the .° 
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long and illustrious roll of great servants of the Crown 
lreland contributed to- India under a system of fair 
- play, the new. policy was.as stupid as it was base, 
As I was an Imperialist as well as a Nationalist, 
I -resénted the stupidity as well’as thé injustice 
of the proceeding. Among other English states- 


men, [ -addressed myself to Lord. . Salisbury 
in particular as the nian who was _best able to 
‘influence the administfation in the matter. I 


had in particular a long and Somewhat agitated 
interview with him. in the ltbrary at’ Arlington House 
Fairminded, honourable, statesmanlikeas he was, full of 
the love. of fair play as Jie was, I found him adamant 
nevertheless on the subject of securing a predominance 
to Oxford and Cainbridge. He believed that ‘the 
tone of the: National Universities’? was an Imperial 
asset which deserved to be cultivated. [ maintained 
that the particular method of cultivation was not fair. 
Lord Salisbury was adamant. To summarise, again, 
the substance of my final protest and warning, I said : 
“My. Lord, ‘the Englistiman has many virtues, but 
I .do. not-think that excessive sympathy with the other 
races is one of them. [-do not think that the tone of 
Oxford and Cambridge will supply that sympathy. 
‘The day, my Lord, wheri you will have India staffed 
from -end to end with ‘Englishmen from Oxford and 
Cambridge, that, day English rulein India will stand 
isolated-in the midst of the hundreds of millions whom 
Oxford and Cambridge will have estranged from 
England for ever.” . Lord Salisbury only replied: 
“Mr. O'Donnell, you speak as a good Irishman, but 
Ibelieve that when you think of it, you will give 
us credit for nobler intentions.” I bowed-and with- 
drew.’ Quoted by the Trzbune from the Hindu. 


‘In another place, Mr. O’Donnell writes 
as follows :— fe : 

“Mr. Balfour did; not inaugurate, nor did. he 
terminate the mean eXpedient of excluding educated 
Jrishméen from the higher posts of the Civil Ser- 
vice ‘in- India and at Home, which. has been such a 
bitter wrong to Irish.’ places of -learning as well 
as to the cheated students themselves, The Ox- 
ford plot for monopolising the public services has 
been ‘fostered by confederates belonging to both 
traditional: parties. By the facile ‘trick of packing 
the.- Examination Boards of the Service examina- 
‘tions with examiners chesen in overwhelming num- 
bers from the. professors and tutors of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the chances of success are raised fifty 
‘per -cent..in favour of the competitors who have re- 
ceived their training from those professors and tu- 
‘tors. I caused a question to be put in the House 
of Commons in the Session of 1907 asto the num- 
‘ber of examiners from Oxford and Cambridge on 
one side, and Dublin on the’ other, at the recent 
examinations which had resulted in the succéss of 
some eighty per cent. of the Oxford and Cam- 
-_, bridge. competitors. for posts in the Home and 

- India: Civil Services, The answer of the Minister 

’ -was:-—'Tweenty-six examiners came from Oxford 
_ cand. -Cambridge, one examiner came from. Dublin.” 


. | Ofzcourse, familiarity- with the style’ and methods 
Saminers: gives an advantage of the most - 





‘patent’ kind, -lrish Civil: Servants. have been prac- 
tically swept cut of India, where they used to hold 
distinguished positions. And in the Home Depart- 
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ments, all valuable berths-ate similarly. secured’ for 
Englishmen,” Quoted by the Tribune from the Hindu. 


Newspaper Reading. .. 


Professor Mac-Mahon, of the University. . 
of Washington, once read his class in history. 
a severe lecture because he found that riot 
one of them was in the habit of reading the - 
daily newspapers. He declared that every 
man ought to be‘ plucked’ who did not- 
keep abreast of-the times, and knaw.what 
was going on in the. world. ‘There is 
nothing,’ said he,‘which is so certain ‘an 
index to show whether a’ man ‘is alive ‘or 
dead as his newspaper reading. Intellec- 
tually he is a corpse who'doesnot keep, up. - 
with the papers. T'o be good citizens we:: 
must know what is going on about’ us, and 
that information must be acquired from the 
“dailies.” Thisexhortation was provoked... 
by. the ignorance of his students regarding 
the then recent elections in Great Britain. - 


A Vindication of the Turk. 


~ That Turkey can. hold .up.her head as 


high as any of the self-vaunting Powers of _ 
Europe, most of:whom have done and are - 
doing with impunity what she is held: in 
execration for, is the striking assertion of 
Frederick'Ryan in The Posttivist Review 
(London), a journal which must be éredited 
with courage and a rare spirit of altruism, 
Russia, he says, imprisons. and .kills the 
flower of -her population; Austria ‘robs 
Turkey of Bosnia-Herzegoviria, and Italy 
murders by hundreds. the gallant Arabs of 
Tripoli. But, adds this writer bitingly, 
these Powers are’ Christian and’ Turkey is 
Mohammedan, just'as in Russia pogroms ~ 
are permitted, or actually encouraged, 
because the assailants are Muscovites and 

the victims Jews. The. Turkish’ massacres 

in Bulgaria, which King Ferdinand and his 

allies profess to be avenging as “Christians, 

were mainly caused, Mr. Ryan believes, by 

the incursions of Bulgarian bands. ‘If 

Europe suffers and has suffered these massa- — 
cres to go on since the days, of Gladstone, 

‘why should she encourage the Christian | 
dogs‘of war in the Balkans now? “ With, 
what’ face can. the Concert’ of Europe,. 


“-which-has beénsilent in regard” to Fripoli 


and. Persia, pose as the’ protectors: of the’ 
Macedonians?” But that the Young Turks 
are quite wide-awake to the importance of 


NOTES 


such questions is shown from the following 
passage in Mr. Ryan’s article: 


- “There ig a very prevalent belief . that the 
Tarks; and: especially the Young Turks, are anta- 
gonistic to all reform in’ Macedonia and wish to impose 
a system of unification on the whole Empire, Now, 
it is certainly true that threats and interference from 
without in favor of a subject race do not usually- have 
the effect of making the dominant Power more amen- 
able to reason. TE France, Germany, and Russia 
were lecturing England on her sins, aud armed 
expeditions of American-Irish were’ landing on the 
Irish coast, public opinion there would not be very 
favorable to Home Rule for Ireland. -Rightly or 
wrongly, the Turks attribute most of the disturbances 
in Macedonia to the Bulgarian bands, and maintain 
that even if massacres have occurred,-as recently at 
Kochania, it is these reckless bands that have given 
the first provocation: Rightly or wrongly—and 
é probably very wrongly—they have followed the usual 
way of all peoples in like circumstances and have 
attempted to meet external pressure—in the case of 
Tripoli*the words might be wanton attack—by inter- 
vial concentration aud the postponement of all reform.” 


Mr. Ryan then makes a slashing atraign- 
‘ment .of the Concert of Europe. As the 
knout has a metal pellet at the end of the 
lash, so this writer arms his scourge witha 


stinging passage from Mark Twain. He 
writes: | 


“One of the most revolting hypocrisies of the whole 
affair is that the precious Concert of Europe—that 
is'to-say, the. ‘Christian’ Powers of Europe, to the 
‘Exclusion of Turkey--about whose resiscitation.some 
Radical journalists are incomprehensively enthusiastic, 
includes Italy and Russia. And Russia, as has been 
‘mentioned, is one of the two ‘mandatories’ of Europe: 
‘Russia which, on any showing, is an immeasurably 
less civilized State than Turkey, when the most ex- 
treme deductions are made; Russia, whose hands are 
dripping with the blood of Persian Nationalists fight- 
ing for liberty, arid whose jails are choked with the 
‘flower of her own people. But then Russia is Chris- 
-tian; she is a, member of the ‘Concert,’ she ‘doesn’t 
. ‘pollute’ the soil of Europe. No Collective Notes will 
.pass round the Chancelleries on the state of Persia, 
‘ or Georgia, or Finland. It might disturb the harmony. 
‘And-then Italy, another member of the Concert, with 
‘ hey hands red with the blood of the unfortunate. and 
heroic Arabs of Tripoli, fighting as gallantly as any 
people ever fought “against the most shameless brigan- 
dage of modern times.’ Such are the teachers of 
' Turkey, her moral -éxemplars in ‘the -ways of good 
. government.’ Onethinks of Mark ‘Twain's stinging 
.characterization twelve years ago of the Concert at 
. that time. On New. year’s Eve, 1900, he. wroté as 
follows: ‘A greeting from the nineteenth to the 
‘twentieth century.’ ‘T bring you the statély nation 
* named Christendom; returning bedraggled, besmitch- 
. ed,and dishonored; from private raids in.-Kiao, China, 

Manchuria, ‘and the Philippines, with her soul. full of 
,. meanness, her pocket full of boodle, and her mouth full 
_ of pious hypocrisies. Give her soap and towel, but hide 
"the looking-glass.’. Turkey-assurédly can hold her head 
. as high. as the highest of her ruentors Sane critics.” 


‘Chinese 
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But if these indictments be true, it would 
be necessary. for those nations which aré 
foremost in knowledge and power to be 
foremost also in ‘active humanity. and 


F consistency, if the world i is to be made better 


than itis. < 

- The Balkan Allies are committing as 
great atrocities on the Turkish men, women 
and children as the Turks were ever gailty 
of. What is Europe doing? 


Russia, China and Japan. - 
Japan is to work in union with China 


against the encroachments, of outside 
Powers. China is great, but she is weak, 
say the vernacular press of Pekin ‘and 


Shanghai. ‘ According ‘to the views of a 
French engineer quoted in the Croix (Paris), 
the Flowery, Land is no longer an inert 
mass of territory enclosed within the Great 
Wall. Her industrial development within 
ten or fifteen years has been’ prodigious. 
engineers build the railroads, 
Chinese arsenals forge the great guns, and 


-at every school for boys there is a military 


instructor who trains the pupils to use rifles 
and handle artillery. The merchants and 
manufacturers of China borrow from the 
foreigner his latest methods and then get 
rid of him. As this writer says: | 

“China is not a country fer Europeans to colonize. 
The Chinese welcome foreigners, learn their methods, 
improve upon these, and then get-rid of-the strangers. 
The time is past when the Chinese can suffer from 
foreign competition. United among themselves as 
by a band of steel in the commercial struggle, they 
labor one for all and | all for one, and eee put 
the foreigner to rout.’ 

Yet China is weak, her integrity is being 
threatened by outside foes, says the Mzn-lz- 
pao (Shanghai). Russia ‘and ‘France are 
waiting to divide the spoil, and even 
Japan may join the forces. of the enemy un- 
less the watchwords be “China and Japan 
against the world.” To quote the earnest 
words of warning tittered by this Shanghai 
organ: 

‘At no time has the condition of China beei more 
critical than at present. The Russians and. Mongo- 


_ lians have concluded a convention and, \in addition, 


a secret protocol wasissued. ‘he occurence of this 
event creates a new situation. This will mean the 
overthrow of Chinese sovereignty in Urga, the estab- 
lishment of a Russian. protectorate over. Outer Mongo- 


. lia, and the commencement of the partition of China. 


“A great problem is now “before the Chinese people. 
Its solution should engage the thought and energy of 
all the men in China. -Thisis a moment when every 


-- man is papecied © to do his duty and rush to the’ reseue 
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of the nation. Whatever discord there may have 


existed. among the different. elements of the Chinese’ 


~ people must now be relegated to the background,” 


. More.decided is:‘the: policy advocated by: 


the Min-Kuo-sin-wen (Shanghai), The 
Mongolians must _be compelled to remain 
in, the Chinese: Federation as the American 
Southern States were kept within the Union. 
This. can. be effected’ only by a recourse to 
arms. 
Mongolia, now garrisoned. with, Russian 
troops; must be attacked, the treacherous 
citizens who have betrayed China must be 
chastised.. No offer of France or Japan to 
mediate must be listened to. 
tions of Urga must be defeated by an active 
war policy.’ Hence we read: 


“Should China be foolish enough to listen to the, 


counsel of .France and Japan and indulge i in the tempt- 
ing but empty talk of mediation, much time will ‘be 
gained by Russia to concentrate her- forces in 
Mongolia. When’ Russia has firmly established her- 
self in‘Urga, China will find it too late, even if she be 
convinced that nothing could save the situation except 
military force. Mediation is certainly a good thing; 
but“what is the motive of France and Japan in propos+ 
ing this ? 


“Let the Government. listen toa wise advice—Fight 
the Mongolians at once.’ 

The Republican Advocate (Shanghai) thinks 
that Japan has the whole affairin her own 
hands and.should enforce an Asiatic Monroe 
doctrine.—The Literary Digest. 


“erage: Education in Russia. 


~ The following:statistics, which are taken 
‘from the Anglo-Russian, should inspire hope 
in.those who think that re-action has set in 
all round in Russia.. On March 20, 1880, 
the central committee for statistics issued 
sane enumeration of’ the village schools in 
sixty governments of European Russia. A 
-comparison of this publication with the 
latest statistical account of village educa- 
.tion’ (igtr) is exceedingly interesting. The 
village schools in those sixty governments 
numbered, in 1880, 22,770; in ‘gtr they 
numbered 80,382 ; while the 24, 389 scholars 
_inscribed .-in 1880 had risen in 1g! to 
114,701. The number of male teachers had 
_ all ‘but trebled,. that of female teachers had 
become twelve tinies as large as thirty-one 
-yearsago. Bo hy scholars were three anda 
half times, girl scholars six times as numer- 
ous as in 1880, and the elementary school 
that cost 270 roubles.in: 1880 was: in ae 


Urga, the‘principal city of Northern - 


The machina- © 
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allowed. 727 roubles {two and a half times | 
as much). ; 


, 


Indian Affairs-at an American - 
University. ee 

At a public meeting ‘held in Stiles Hall, -- 

University of California, .to discuss and . 
appreciate the granting of- a representative’. 


-assembly in the Hindu State of Bikanir,; 


Professor Davin P. Barrows,: head. of the 
Department of Political Science and Dean 
of the Graduate School, presided. The 
meeting was well attended, Representa- 
tives of sevéral nationalities were present. ' 

Professor Barrows. opened with a lucid 
and abe speech, in the course :of which 
he said: “There is no fundamental differ- .* 
ence between East and West. Humanity « 
is one, and all races néed similar institutions 
for their . development. Ihave mixed with | 


the Filipinos and the Malays on ‘friendly ~ 


terms, and have. found theni very interest-. 
ing. _ Kipling was a false prophet when he 
declared that East and West would never 
meet.” 

Dr. S. Bium, Ph. D., ‘of the Department ; 
of Economics in the .University of Cali- 
fornia, insisted on the importance of econo- 
mic and social development | as, the ‘result 
of political reconstruction. Representative 
institutions would be useful if the country 
developed economic and educational activity . 
in the near future. The Hindu States of - 
India should establish efficient universities 
to supplement representative assemblies. It 
was a pity that these states had no univer- 
sities of their own. Even the advanced 
State of .Baroda lacked this essential 
requisite of a healthy national life. The-: 
Indian ‘people should devote their energies 
to economics and education. | 

Professor‘Har Dayar, M.A., pointed out 
that India’s problem would be solved: by the 
abolition of medieval ideals and the intro- 
‘duction of - modern institutions. India is’ 
grateful to America for the: sympathy of 
this liberty-loving people. - 

Mr. Gosinp Binart Lat, M.A., formerly 
professor in the Hindu College at Delhi, 
spoke. of the State of Bikanir as one of- thé 
most ancient Rajput States.in India and an 
example of the oldest - sans organi-.: 
sations in the East. Its ruler was loved and 
honoured as one of the most, enlightened. 
princes of India, :He was 4 strong man’ and 
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an.able administrator and had ‘raised. his 
State to avery high level of efficiency by 
-hi§ -pefsonal ‘exertions. The establishment 
of this assembly would set a good example 


for the other Hindu States of both courage: 


-and ‘foresight. ‘The Maharaja was a pro- 
found: student. of’ economics and _ politics, 
and enjoyed the friendship of * the best 
‘scholars of the country. He was, he said, 
very hopeful of the future of this 
under his- guidance, as he had an intimate 
personal knowledge of the situation. 


'Proféssor A. V. Pops, assistant professor 
of philosophy, moved a resolution express- 
ing the’ appreciation of the meeting for the 
Maharaja’s action in establishing the as- 
sembly and intimating the hope that other 
States would follow‘the example. He said 
that India-badly needed representative insti- 
tutions. The money -of the people should 
not be wasted, and this end could be realised 
only through popular government, Educa- 
tion was the best investment of a nation’s 
wealth, : 


The resolution was carried unanimously, 


and.a committee was. appointed to com- 
municate it to thé Maharaja of Bikanir. 

Mr. Austin Lewis and other speakers 
expressed keen sympathy with the object of 
the meeting. 

Professor Barrows, in responding to a vote 
of thanks, said that the British Government 
in India was one of the most “interesting 
political, experiments in history. 


- Fhorough Change in National 
Character. 
“We read‘ in the eleventh edition of the 
‘Encyclopaedia Britannica (Vol. XXVII, p. 
458) that 


“On the 5th of November, 1839,"Abdul Mejid sig- 


_nalized his accession by promulgating the Tanzimat, 
or ‘Hatt-i-Sherif of Gulhane,a decree abolishing the 
arbitrary and unlimited power hitherto exercised by 
the state and its officials, laying down the doctrine of 
the perfect. equality of all Ottoman subjects of whatever 
race or creed, and providing for the regular, orderly 
and legal government of thé country and the security 
of life, property and -honour of all its inhabitarits. 
Yet the feelings of dismay and even -ridicule with 


| which this proclamation was received by the Mussul-- 


"mans in many parts of the country show how great a 
change it instituted, and how strong was the opposi- 
‘tion which it encountered among the ruling race. The 
non-Mussulman subjects: of the sultan had indeed 
early: been reduced. to such a condition of servitude 
that the idea“ of their being placed on a footing of 
‘equality with their Mussulman rulers seemed’ unthink- 


State 


able. Presefved~merely-as tax-payers, necessary to 
supply the-funds for the maintenance of the dominant 
and military class, according to a foreign observer in’ 
1571, they had been so degraded and appressed ‘that 
they dared not look a Turk in ‘the face.” (The italics 
are ours), 


Yet we find these quondam demoralised 
non-Mussulman subjects of the Turks. now. 
proving more than, a match for their con- 
querors in fighting and organising capacity. ” 
What a vicissitude. of fortune! ee a 
change i in national character! 


The Intellectual Standing and’ ‘Natural 
Capacity of Different Races. 


Mr. John Gray, B. Sc, A. R. S. M, 
F. R. A. 1, London, contributed to the first 
Universal Races Congress held in London 
in 1grZ a paper on “ The Intellectual Stand- 
ing of Different Races and Their Respec- 
tive Opportunities for Culture.” *A brief in- 
dication of the method of investigation 
followed by him is given below. He siys:—- 


‘« There are several methods by which we may arrive 
at an estimate of the average intellectual standing of a 
population. Without attempting an exact definition of 
intelligence, it may be assumed that this mental 
character is possessed in the highest degree by the 
leaders of the people. If we could obtain statistics of 
the number of men per unit of the population who, in 
each country, had risen above a fixed standard of emi- - 
nencé in litérattire, science, politics, war, engineering, 
&c., we could from these data obtain very good 
numerical values of the intellectual standing of the. 
different peoples. But such statistics could be obtain- ~ 
ed for only a very few of the most advanced and high- 
ly organised nations. 

“‘[.have found it most convenient to make use of 
educational statistics. 

‘t Education, in the Schools and Universities of a 
country, may be regarded as the means employed to 
develop to the highest practical limit the natural in- 
tellectual capacity of the people. 

‘The number of pupils and students per unit of the 
population may be regarded as an approximate 
measure of the Opportunities for Culture offéred to 
the people. 

‘The number of University students per unit of 
the population is taken as a measure of the average 
Intellectual Standing of the people. The justification 
for this is that the majority of the leaders of a’ people 
come from its universities, and the average standard 
of .intelligence required of -the university student is 
much the same in all countries‘where universities 


“Having indicated methods of obtaining, from 
educational ' statistics, numerical values, of (1) The 
Intellectual ' Standing, and (2) The Opportunities -for 
Culture, it now only remains to.find a method of cal- 
culating the Natural Capacity, 

“The Intellectual Standing of a people may be re- 
garded as the product of two factors, namely, its ‘op- 
portunity. for culture and its natural capacity to acquire 
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culture. If there is no opportunity for culture there 
will be no culture, however high the natural capa- 
city may be. As we have: taken’ intelligence to 
be. répresented' by the degree of culture. acquired 
in’ the Schools, it follows, and it is self-evident, 
that there would: be no intelligence (in this, case) 
ina country if there-were no Schools. .On the other 
hand, how ever many free schools there might be in a 
country, there would be no intelligence of the kind ac- 
quired ‘in schools if there were no natural capacity in 
the people to acquire it. The usual condition of things 
is that a certain percentage of the population has the 
capacity ‘to acquire the highest intelligence the schools 
are capable of developing. We may assume therefore 
that the following is at-léast approximately true :— 

-- “Intellectual Standing=Opportunity for Culture 
multiplied by Natural Capacity, and it follows from 
this, that-— 

Intellectual Standing 





NYS : F Hee 
NawelCanscly Opportunity for.Culture. : 
“ Intellectual Standing and Opportunity for Culture 
can be calculated, as has been shown above, from 
educational statistics. Natural Capacity is equal to or 
proportional to the former divided by the latter.” 
' Mr. Gray then gives three Tables of 
“Order of Intellectual Standing,” “Order of 
Natural Capacity,” and “ Order of Oppor- 
tunity” respectively. Ih column I of: the 
first'table he gives the number of Univer- 
sity students per 100,000-of .the population 
for many countries. The figures are as 
follows :— : 
~. Orvgr or INTELLECTUAL STANDING. 


(rt) United States 27979, (2) Switzerland 
200°8, (3) Scotland 1787, (4) France 106°7, 
’ (5) Wales 1o00’2, (6) British Isles 862, (7) 
‘Spain 85'9, (8) Austria 82°7, (9) Germany 
76'6, (10) England 735, (rc) lfreland 73:1, 
(12) Norway 70°7,‘(13) Finland 703, (14) 
Sweden 70'0, (15) Italy 68:7, (16) Belgium 
64°8, (17). Holland 62:7, (18) Japan 62:3, 
‘(19) Hungary 50°3, (20) Negroes (U.S.A.) 
45°5 (21) Mexico 33°1, (22) Portugal 23°3, 
-(23) Russia 22°1, (24) India 10°4. 

The number of University students per 
10,000 of all pupils and students in the 
_country is given as follows in column 1 of 
the table of 


OrpeR or NaruraL CAPACITY.» 


1. United States 110°2, 2. Switzerland 
100'9, 3. Finland-93'7, 4. Scotland: 8o'r, .5. 
France 72°6, 6. Mexico .72°0, 7. Portugal 
69'9, 8. Spain 67°6, g. Italy 66:1, 10. Rus- 
sia 55°3, 11. Japan §2°8, 12. Germany 47°5, 
13. Sweden 47°3,-14. British Isles 47°2, 15. 
Austria 46°7, 16. India 46°7, 17. Ireland 46°5, 

_ 18 England 42°2; 19. Norway 41°3, 20. 
Wales 38°2, 21, Holland 34°6, 22. Hung- 


Scotland 223, 4. Belgium 216, 5 


“construe the words loyal and- disloyal in 


‘With all other. English! men and wome 
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ary 32:7, 23.. Belgium .30'0, -24. Negroes - 
(U.S.A) ae Raa gy oat es 

With reference to this table of Natural 
Capacity we way observe, that in India the. 
number of colleges giving University edu- 
cation is limentably few even in proportion 
to the number of schools, very small as the 
latter is. If India had a sufficient number. 
of colleges, she would have occupied, a | 
higher place in the order of Natural Capa- - 
city than she does, higher though it is than 
those of Ireland, England and Wales. 

The number of pupils and students, ;per. 
1,000 of the population in all the schools 
and Universities of the country is given.as: 
follows in column 1 of the table of . oe 


OrbeER oF OpPortuniry. 
1. Wales 262, 2. United States 254, ° 3. 
‘5. Switzer- 
land 199, 6. Negroes (U.S.A.) .185, 7. British . 
Isles 182, 8. Holland 181, 9. England 178) 
ro. Austria 177, 11. Norway 171, 12. Ger- 
many 162,'r3, Ireland 157, 14. .Hungary 
154, 1§. Sweden 148, 16. .France 147, 17. 


Spain 127, 18. Japan 118, 19. Italy 104, 20. 


Finland 75, 21. Mexico 47, 22. Russia 4o, 
23. Portugal 33, 24. India 22. | Se 
This shows that India has the least op- 
portunity for developing and showing her 
capacity, and yet that capacity. is higher 
than that of Ireland, England and Wales. 
The percentage of literacy of the popula- 


‘tion (excluding those below school age) of 


different countries is given below. United 
States 89'3, Belgium 78, Negroes (U.S. A.) 
55°5, Holland 98, England 99, Austria 61, 


Germany .99, Ireland 70°6, Hungary 49, 


Spain 28'5, Japan 95, Italy 51°6, Russia 22'7, 
Portugal 23°3, India 5°3. 












Loyal" and “ Disloyal.” 


Many Indians and Europeans, in practice, 


senses which we consider to be erroneous. 
The constitutional meaning of the word loyal 
in British India, as we understand -it, is 
“faithful and obedient to King George V. 
and to his Government.” In law, Britis 
Indians owe allegiance to only one sovereign 
namely, His Majesty King-Emperor Georg 
V.; and, derivatively, to his accredited -an 
authorised representatives.on State occasions 


British Indians are, in the words of Secretar 
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of State Lord Morley, “equal subjects of the 
King.’”. When, therefore, any English. citizen 
speaks. of British Indians as’ “our - Indian 
subjects,” he usurps a right which “belongs 
only to His Majésty, and is; 
constructively guilty of disloyalty. 
stitutionally British Indians are no more 
subjects of the English citizens of the 
‘British Empire, individually or collectively, 
thar they: are of the Chinese. Britishers 

and-Indians are all fellow-citizéns. 
' The inhabitants‘of British India are also 


Bound to obey the laws of the British - 


Government and all officers of ‘the Crown 
“in the lawful exercise of their powers.- But 
when such an officer acts illegally or gives 
an unlawful order no one is bound to oblige 
him, be he the highest or the lowest, 
European or Indian. ° : 


a _ The Duty of eres 


What is the duty of a loyal subject of the 
Sovereign? Evidently, to give effect to” his 
will in all civic, political; administrative or 
State affairs. The highest will of the Sovere- 
ign and the State; so faras British India is 
concernéd, is embodied in the Charter Act of 
1833 and the Proclamation of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, with the re-affirmation and 
confirmation thereof by her successors, 
King Edward VIf and Rig George V. >And 
-what is that will? That. the Sovereign will 
try to promote the welfare of all inhabitants 
of the Empire, irrespective of race, creed or 
caste,.that there is to be no governing 
caste in India, and that every inhabitant of 
India, irrespective of his race, caste or creed, 
is‘to be entitled to fill any office for which 
he may be fit. Neitherin the Charter Act 
nor in the Quéen’s Proclamation is there 
any express or implied mention of or the 
remotest. reference to any corps de elite com- 
posed of British officers or any irreducible 
minimum of such officers, Whoever, there- 
.fore, employs every legitimate’ means to 
bring about the attainment by Indians of 


equal all-round citizenship and prosperity 


‘with other peoples living in the Empire, is 
actively loyal, because he is‘striving to give 


‘effect to the will'of the. Sovereign ‘and: the’ 


State; and. whoever, be he Indian or Euro- 
pean, official or non-official, opposes, directly 


or: indirectly, ‘such’ equalisation’ 18. wanting, 


irr loyalty in this respect. = - 


Phere are-tiany-Indians who think’ that 


therefore, - 
Con- 
re nothing of the kind. 
‘ing loyalty; théy are displaying, consciously. 
-or unconsciously, servility and sad want- of 
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“they are displaying loyalty by asking for 
‘only one-fourth orone-sixth or even less of 
the-number of posts reserved for the cove- 


nanted civil service and by almost praying to 
be saved from the “ calamity ”? of more such 
posts being held by Indians. They are doing 
They are not display- 


faith in the capacity of their people. And 


‘they aré not- only not trying to do the’ will 


of their Sovereign, but’are actually running 
counter, to it. 


A Fixed proportion of posts for: 
- - -Indians and Europeans.: - 
Not only is the suggestion of.fixing an 
irreducible minimum of British officers ‘or a 
small definite maximum proportion of Indian 


‘servants of the.State, not the correct thing 


from the point of view of: loyalty; it is 
undesirable from the point of view of ad- 
ministrative efficiency and may be, unjust 
to either Indians or Europeans or both. 
For suppose that it is fixed that Indians are 
not to. obtain more than one-sixth of-the 
higher posts. If that means that they are 
to get just one-sixth, neither more nor less, 
or a maximum of one-sixth, not more, may 
be less ; it may be that (1). there is a. suffi- 
cient number of Indians fit.to’ fill more 
than one-sixth of the posts, or (2) there is 
not .a- sufficient number of able Indians 
to fill even one-sixth. In the first case 
the arrangement would be unjust to Indians, 
in the second, it would be unjust - to 
Europeans. And in all cases, administra- 
tive efficiency would suffer. For- the only 
arrangement which can make for the 
highest administrative efficiency would be to 
employ the fittest men irrespective of race, 
And we hold it to be préma facie true that 
the people of a country are, ipso facto, the 
fittest to govern that country for its welfare, 
except sometimes, temporarily, in periods 
of disorder and anarchy. If others also be 


-fit, let them prove their-fitness. It two sets of 


Europeans and Indians be equal in respect of 
physical fitness, character, knowledge, and 


‘intellectual capacity, Indians are to be pre- 


ferred: For they know thé country, are of 


the country, are naturally more sympathe- 


tic and interested in. its well-being-; and 
their wealth and experience will. remain 
in the-country.. - 
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British . officials séem to ‘hold, that: the 
best Indian ‘i is inferior to. the worst: English- 
-man. “That. is, to say the least, 
funny idea. _But granting “its truth, what 
is‘ the logical conclusion? That all those 
posts of which the emoluments are tempt- 
ing to the lowest grade of English 
men,. should be closed .to Indians, and 
that those «who now hold them — should 
tbe’ disrnissed as unfit. Let those who 
' think that every, Indian is inferior to every 

‘Briton, try to give effect to this logical con- 

clusion. There. is nothing liké a policy of 

“Thorough” to bring epiniens to 
decisive test-of events. - 

The psychology of those. of our auntie 
men. who oppose the holding of the Civil 
Service examination in India and want 
“only a very small proportion of the higher 
pests has heen a puzzle to.us. The Charter’ 
‘Act and. the’ Queen’s. Proclamation‘ have 

given us some of the natural rights of: every 
‘people. In 1886 many Englishmen. gave 
evidence before the Public Service Com- 
‘mission in favour of holding the Competitive 
‘test-in-India,*too, and expressed the opinion 
‘that Indians’ were fit even. to become 
Lieutenant-Governors and that even if -all 
‘Civilians were of Indian birth India would 
, not-go to the dogs. 


favour’ of Simultaneous. Examinations in 
‘England and India. But some of our own 
big men are so “modest,” so overcome 
-by a sense of their unworthiness. that. they 
‘would not claim their natural rights, their 
‘statutory rights, their soveteign-given 
‘rights, the rights. which many competent 
Englishmen consider us fit to have and 
‘exercise. Surely these our big men area 
-queer set. Do they. really think that Sir 
KK, G. Gupta is unfit for the post. he -holds ? 

That Mr. -R. C. Dutt was unfit? Their 
fitness nobody will dare question. . And 
yet. they are not “sports,” not. prodigies. 
Js it impossible for a population of 315 mil- 
‘lions to furnish some 1200, 1500, or 2000 men 
“fit to rule districts, and some half-a-dozen 
:to-rule provinces? Decades .ago, in .the 
-course of a’ debate in the House of Com- 
imons, the late Mr. Fawcett observed that 
-it was indisputable that many ‘Natives, 
‘capable @f governing a. province, were 
-fulfiling the-humblest duties. on’ salaries 
lower than the lowest received by ‘the 


‘a. very - 


the - 


In 1893, a resolution 
was passed'.in the House of Commons in. 


officials 


‘like the Indian’ Arms Act, 
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youngest eerie among: the ‘J. GC. S, men, 
Not to speak -of. the days. of ‘Hindu.and 
Mussalman. rule;. whem Indians: ‘governed — 
‘empires "and provinces and commanded 
armies, as ably as any of their - ‘contempo=_ 
raries of other countries, even in the early # 
days of the East India Company’ many 
Indians held high’ authority: under: - it 
_and were looked up.to by their subordinate 
British civilians. Have Indians irretrievably 
lost their. governing: capacity under the, 
elevating influence of latter-day British rule ? 
How is it then that in the Native States 
Indians govern and ° in many, cases govern 
well?” : 


British. Character of the Ade: 
ministration. 


It is amusing to find how’ the parrot-cry 
of British officials change with the exigen- 
cies} of the times. | In‘réply to the insistent ® 
demand for self-government. on. colénial 
lines, Lord Morley ; as Secretary of State . for 
India said that the Canadian fur-coat! (of 
self-government) would not suit. India, and 
that’ for as long a period extending into the’ 
future as his poor (poor. indeed !): ima gina= 
tion could penetrate, India must remain 
under personal rule, as opposed to. réprésen-. 
tative government. Now, the British character » 
of ap administration, a phrase used by many | 
Anglo- -Indian witnesses-before the Royal Pub- | 
lic? Services Commission, really ought .to 
méan such things. as no taxation, without 
representation, government of the, people’ by | 
the people and for them, &c. Ifthe Govern; 
ment of India is for ever to be personal. OF. 
autocratic as it now is, how can it be called. 
British in character? Jn India’, we. can be 
deported without trail or even the formula-" 
tion, of acharge,in'England that is im possi- | 
ble. In’ England every one can demandito bé. 
and is tried by his peers. Here that is rather 
the exception than the rule. Here British- 
born subjects are tried somewhat differently 
from Indians. There ig no such racial dis- 
tinction in England. Here very many 
perform -both executive .and 
judicial. duties, in. Great - Britain,, none. 
In, the ‘United Kingdom there is nothing 
’ Britons can: be- 
come volunteers, Indians cannot. ‘In ‘what 
then consists the British character of the “ad- 
ministration ? Lord Curzon thought that we 
poor orienta]s must be governed, not through 


= 


eg . 
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‘olir reason (which we were perhaps supposed 
not to .possess),. but through our oriental 
imagination, z.e., by. the holding of durbars, 
elephant processions, display of: fire-works, 


&c; and the Curzonian tradition has not. 
This surely is not a method . 


.. yet died out. 
born in the soil of Great Britain and pre- 
valent and successful there. 

We need not repeat.the comments on the 
phrase ‘British methods’ which we made in 
our last number. Our opinion is that the good 

» features to be found in the administrative 

- ‘ynethods prevalent in India are not peculiar- 
ly British. Other people, including our- 
selves, can and do use them. What, there- 
fore, Anglo-Indians mean by maintaining 
the. British character of the administration, 
is that Britons are practically to continue 
to monopolise all the high posts, thus re- 
. maining a governing caste. A demand and 
a desire like this is neither just nor states- 
manlike. -It is neither constitutional nor 
‘Joyal. Indians who yield to such a demand 

are, Wé.. unhesitatingly declare, wanting in 

‘active loyalty to their Sovereign and to the 
fundaimental laws of the empire. 

The Public Services Commission. 

- The Royal Commission on Public Services 
-in. India will leave India for England on 
April: 19, 1913. They propose to:return to 


India’ early in the ensuing cold weather 


season ‘to’ prosecute their investigations into 
- the “services "set out in the schedule 
printed below and into any, other services 
which it may subsequently be decided to 
include. _They accordingly invite. all 


persons, not being members of those’sérvices, © 


-and all associations or public bodies, who 
may have any representation -to make,-to 
send the same, addressed to the -joint secre- 
. taries, Public Services Commission, Camp, 
India, on or before the oth: “April, 1913, 
together - with an indication.of.their quali- 
fications for. giving an opinion on the points 
at-issue.- Any - representations sent might. 
conveniently be made in the form . of 
memoranda under:the following main heads 
so . far as they may be peable: in oon 
“case 
I.—Methods of recruitment. 
* [l.—Systems of training and ‘probation. 
III.—Conditions of service. : 


IV.— » salaryy 
Vi— ==»; léave: 
ie omen pension. — 


- 


- services in the schedule, - 


“services. 
‘should, 
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-VII.—-Such limitations as may exist in the 
cripleyuieiit of non-Europeans, and the 
working: of the existing system of division 
of services into Imperial and Provincial. 

VIII.-—Relations of the -service. with the 
lidian Civil Service and othef services. 

IX.—Any other points within the terms of 
reference to the Royal Commission not 
covered by the preceding heads. 


SCHEDULE. 


1. Indian Medical Service and Indian 
Subordinate Medical department (civil side). 
2. Police department. 
3. Jail department. 
4. Registration department. 
5. Indian Finance department. 
6. . Mint and Assay department. 
7. Militay Finance department. 
8. Public Works department. ° 
g. Railway department. 
to. Forest department. 
ir. Survey of India. department. 
12. Civil Veterinary department. 
13. Agricultural department. 
14. Postal department. 
15.° Telegraph department. 


_ 16. Customs department. 


17. Northern India Salt, Revenue départ- 
ment. 

18. Indian Mines department. 

1g., ‘Pilot Service. 

20. Geological Survey Hepaauaeet 

21. Educational services. 

22. Sanitary department. 


As ‘the investigation into the twenty-two 
services scheduled above will ‘be held next 
year, we think more time should have been 
given for. the submission of representations. 
The time -given- for the submission of 
representations on the Covenanted and 
Provincial Civil Services was insufficient. 
With regard to the next year’s enquiries 
also, people are being hurried and hurried 
quite unnecessarily. This. is highly undesi- 
rable. : 

. Individually, few men sreuld be. compe- 
tent to give evidence relating to all the 22 
But even for in- 
dividual witnesses, it would be rather diffi- 
cult in’ the course of a’ month and 4 half, 
in the-midst of all their other avocations, 
to prepare representations on two or three 

Associations or public bodies 

peeOeven: as a’matter of. ‘common 
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duty, submit representations on all the 22 
services, and the memoranda must be under 
nine main heads. So that, leaving aside 
sub-headings and minor points, there would 
bé:22 x g=198 heads on which associations 


would have to send their representations. . 


We think that some 7 or 8 weeks’ time is all 
too short. for the collection of materials, 
and the writing out of representations on 
so many heads, considering the limited re- 
sources in men and money of almost all 
our public bodies. We think, therefore, 
that, if possible, the period should be ex- 
tended, one of the Secretaries being left 
_behind here for the receipt and despatch to 
England of memoranda. 

In the meantime all our public organs 
should begin to write on all these 22 ser- 
vices with the help of expert knowledge. 
What we say and write may not produce 
any effect on the men in power, but they 
would not be fruitless, should they be able to 
enlighten and educate the public. For, in the 
long run, even in India, public opinion must 
triumph. And those, therefore, who guide 
and educate public opinion, really hold the 
destinies of India in their hands, so far 
as such destinies lie in human hands, : 


Mr. J. N. Gupta’s Evidence. 


The following rather long extract js 
taken from the evidence of Mr. J. N. Gupta, 
I.C.S., before thé Public Services Com- 
mission :— ; 


Turning now to the charges that are generally made 
against us, it is’ of course easy for an adverse critic 
to find fault with us and make vague allegations that 
we are lacking in force of character, in powers of or- 
ganization, in driving power, etc, but if the same 
critic were asked to point out from the record of his 
own career, for instance, on what particular occasions 
he had given any special proof of these desirable 
qualities and in what cases to his own knowledge his 
brother Indian officer had failed, I veriture to say that 
the critic will meet with some difficulty. If the Com- 
mission consider it worth-while and if they think that 
it’ will repay’ the trouble, I should advise that two or 
three districts may be selected, where both European 
and Indian officers have served as District Officers, 
and the record of their work minutely examined, It 
will not be- sufficient only to refer to official documents 
regarding . the comparative worth. of such officer, but 
we should go further -afield and find out how many 
useful schemes and- institutions, e.g., schools, dispen- 
saries, ~'villages,. roads, excavation of new tanks, 
inspectioi-bungalows, ete., each officer has organized 
and carrjed. through. Let it .also,:be. found out—in 
how many cases of disputes betweet. rival land-owners 
.and zamindars they have personally’ interfered and 
brought about amicable settletnents, how many gangs 


‘“ 
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of “badmashes” and bad characters they have person- 
ally broken. up, in how many cases of serious crime 
they have personally supervised, in short liow far they 
have ‘succeeded in“ making the name of the ‘British 
Raj:loved, respected and feared throughout the length 
and breadth of their districts, in fhe remotest hamlets 
and villages. If such a test. were to bé adopted, | 
venture to, say that those of us who have-held charge 
of -districts will not shrink from a comparison with the 
record of any European officer. Of a similar vague 
nature are the assertions regarding the superiority of 
English officers in point of pluck and dash and ready 
resources in emergencies, Every District Officer, at. 
least in Bengal, knows but too well that occasions for 
the display of such qualities are extremely rare in the 
rather‘ dreary routine of his daily life, and the capa- 
city for patient toil and unflagging industry is what 
he mostly needs, But even regarding these more 
brilliant qualities—is it quite sure that if an impartial 
inquiry were to be made into all the cases where 
District Officers had failed to take prompt: and vigo- 
ruus action, the balance will be entirely against, the 
Indian members of the service ?. Does the history.of 
the recent disturbances which . occurred in most of 
the districts of Bengal during the political agitations 
Which - followed the Partition of Bengal conclusively 
prove that .an English District Officer, is more 
capable of maintaining law and order in his district 
than .an Indian district officer? Ther’ regarding 
the clash of “sectarian and communal interests, 
can’ it be proved that all the English District 
Officers were able to maintain ‘a more impartial  atti- 
tude and to hold the-balance even between different 
classes more successfully than was-found possible in 
the case of Indian District Officers? An impartial 
inquiry into the real facts in each case, may, I venture 
to submit, result in giving a shock.to the preconceived 
notions of some of our critics. :AJtogetheraboit 26 
Indian officers ‘have joined the Bengal sevice up to 
daté; and I think the-examination of their records will 
show that as a body they have not falléh short, in _ 
point of efficiency, of the average” standard of ex- 
cellence reached by their European: fellow-officers. 


The Evidence of Bengal Witnesses. 


The Royal Commission on the Public 
Services'in India which closed its sittings 
in Calcutta on Friday last recorded the evi- 
dence of 32 witnesses from the Presidency 
of Bengal: Of the 32 witnesses there were 
17 Indians, rz Europeans’ and. 4 Anglo- 
Indians. Of the 17 Indians 14 were Hindus 
and 3 Mahomedans, Among the 17 officials 
there were g Civilians, 7 belonged to ‘the 
Provincial Service and xz was a Barrister 
Sessions Judge. Of the .15 non-officials 8 
were Hindus, 4 Europeans, 2 Anglo-Indians 
and 1 Mahomedan. On the question of the 
Simultaneous Civil Service - Examination 
the opinion of the witnesses was divided as 
follows: Of the r4 Hindus, 9 were for, 2 
against and 3 expressed no opinion. Of 
the 4 Anglo-Indians 2 were for,.I against 
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and. 1 expressed,-no. opinion. ‘Of .the’ 3 
.Mahomedans, 1’ was for, ‘1 against and’ 1 
“expressed no opinion. Of the 1r‘Kuropeans 
10.wére against.and 1-expressed no opinion. 
‘Of the 17 officials 4 were in.favour-of simul+ 
.taneous examinations, 8 against and 5. éx- 
‘pressed no opinion. - That ishow the Indiaxz 
“Daily News has. summarised the Bengal 
evidenten yar g a ee. 
“Prof, J. C.. Bose at Lahore. 

- At the invitation of the Punjab Univer- 
sity, Professor J. C. Bose went to Lahore 
-and delivered three lectures illustrated with 
‘experiments. It would be good if the other 
Universities could persuade him to deliver 
such discourses, at Allahadad, Bombay and, 
Madras. . At Lahore he has generously made 
over to the University his. feé of Rs. 1200 ‘to 
‘be given toa research, scholar in monthly 
instalments of Rs. 100. ‘The introductory 
' .passage of his first discourse as telegraphed 
‘to the papers is worth reproduction. | 

Dr. Bose. opened his address by. alluding to the 
‘historic journey of Jivaka, who afterwards became 
‘the physician of Buddha, making his way from Bengal 
to the University of Taxila, in quest of . knowledge: 
‘Tiwenty-five .centuries had gone by and there was be- 
‘fore them another’ pilgrim. who had journeyed the 
same distance to bring, as an offering, what he had 
gathered in the domain of knowledge. - 

The lecturer called attention to the fact that know- 
ledge was never the exclusive possession of - any: -parti- 
cular race nor did it ‘ever recognise geographical limi- 
tations. The whole world was interdependent, and a 
constant interchange of thought had been carried on 
throughout the ages enriching the common: heritage 
‘of mankind, Hellenistic Greeks and Eastern Aryans 
had met: here in Taxila to exchange .the’ best each 
had -to offer. After. many centuries the East and 
“West had niet once more, and it would be the test 
of the.real greatness of the two civilisations that both 
should be finer and better for. the shock . of contact. 
The apparent dormancy of intellectual life in India 
shad been’ only a temporary phase. Just'like the oscil- 
lations of the seasons round the globe, great pulsations 
.of intellectual activity. pass over the different peoples 
‘of the earth. Cane : 
_,. With the ‘coming of the spring the dormant life 
springs forth: similarly the life that India conserves, 
by “inheritance, culture and temperament, was only 
latent and was again ready to spring forth into the 
blossom and fruit of knowledge. Although science was 
neither of the East, nor of the West, but international 
in its universality, certain aspects of it gained richness 
‘of colour by reason of their place of ‘origin. India, 
perhaps through its habit of synthesis; was apt to 
realise instinctively the idea of unity and to'see in the 
phenomenal world an universe instead of a multiverse. 
It was this tendency, the lecturer thought,- which had 
led an Indian physicist, like himself, when studying the 
effect, of forces on matter, to find-boundary tines vanish- 


-between Scotchmen and Englishmen. 
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ing, and to see points of contact emerge between the 


- réalms of- the living and the.non-living. ~~ 


Memorial to Captain ‘Scott. 


i. Captain Scott-with his party’ perished on 


the return journey from the South Pole, “A 
memorial ‘cross was érected’ on the Obser- 
yvation - Hill constructed of Jarrah .wood 
which will last forages painted white with 
the following carved lettering in black :—- 

~ “In memoriam Captain Robert’ Falcon 
Scott, R. N., Doctor Edward Wilson, Lieu- 


‘tenant’ Henry Robertson Bowers, who died 


on their return from the South: Pole “in 
March 1912. esos 
“To strive, to seek, 
yield.” 
No more fitting motto could have been 


to find and not'to 


chosen. It condenses in one line the essence 
of all heroic endeavour in every sphere of 


life.’ yen os 

The College for the Well-to-do. 
It’ is noteworthy that both the British 
Indian Association and: the Bengal Land- 
holders’ Association have disapproved’ of 
the proposal to establish a college for the 
well-to-do classes in connection with the 
Dacca University. It is to be hoped that 
the idea of doing good’ to them by main 
force ‘against -their wishes will’ not be 
entertained. The logic and: vigour of the 
memoranda presented by the two Associa- 
tions seem to show that -the: landholding 
classes are neither imbecile nincompoops nor 
babies. They are well able to. take care 
of themselves. : aay 


“The Burmans déspise Indians.” 
The Acting Secretary to the. Burma 
Government said in his evidence before the 


-Public Services Commission that " the 
-Burmans despised the Indians, and Mr. 
‘Justice Hartnol of .the same, Province 


echoed the opinion. We can understand 
some people of one province being jealous 


‘of the people of another province. Such 


in .Great 
jealousy 
But 
to ‘despise and to be jealous are different 
things. The Burmans worship Buddha, 
who- was an Indian; they make pilgrim- 


and 
similar 


in India, 


jealousy exists ( 
there is 


Britain, too, 


‘ages to Sarnath and Gaya, which are 


situated in India. The traditional history 
of the Burmese derives their royal family 
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from Keshatriya ancestors hailing from 
India. All these do not incline us to 
‘accept without:.incontestable . proof the 


dicta of men who are interested in’ keeping. 


‘all th® high posts in Burma for themselves 
to the exclusion both of Burmans. and In- 
dians,and who.seemed to be. rather keen 
that racial antipathies should not die out. 


Lord Islington, | 


The ‘choice of members of the Royal 
Public ‘Services Commission rested entirely 
with Englishmen, the majority are English- 
men, the questions have been framed by 
Englishmen, the witnesses are suggested.. or 


nominated by the provincial governments,# | 


and the President, Lord Islington, seems fo 
have a peculiat attitude. On more than 


one occasion when some anti-Indian wit- 


ness found himself in a tight ‘corner on 
account’ of the cross-examination to’ which 
he. was submitted by Mr. Gokhale, Lord 
Islington. stopped further questioning. 
Questions directly or indirecly bearing upon 
racial antipathy ought either ‘to have been 
omitted or disallowed from the first 
the truth of the assertions of anti-Indian‘ 
witnesses ought to have been allowed to 
be tested by the . most searching. cross- 
examination. But the Président while 
allowirig such questions to be asked and him- 
self asking some of them and allowing such 
assertions to be made; stopped cross-exami- 
nation’ by: Mr; “Gokhale on some occasions. 


The Hon, Mr. Kamint - Kumar . 
Chanda. 


The. Hon. Mr. Kamini Kumar Chanda 
gave very good evidence. before. the Com- 
mision. Among other things he said :— . 


- It is known, at any rate firmly believed, by the 
people, that half the unrest that followed in the wake 
of the partition of Bengal-was due to want of first- 
hand knowledge on the part of the English officer.and 
to his dependance onthe reports, often of interested 
parties, who succeeded in gaining his ear, as to what 
was really going on in his district. With the educated 
Indian official it is quite different. He knows himself 
what the people in his charge are saying or doing, 
what are their special wants and difficulties, who are 
the mischief-makers arid how the mischief they do 
can most effectively be undone. He would not be 
inaccessible to the people and knows that a kindly 
word spoken to the right man at the proper moment 
should goa long way in removing a local reot cause 
of discontent and unrest ; he would be much less likely 


# The Behar Government omitted the names of 
Messrs. S, Sinha and M. Haque! 


or” 


- books, 
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to be duped by the lying reports of interested patties... 
This was. well illustrated during the recent unrest. 
There was no disturbance in the districts which were 
in charge of Indian magistrates, whereas the districts 


which suffered worst from disturbances were all under — 


Englishmen, 
official was in charge of districts which were free 
from disturbances. Noakhali, for instance, differed 
inno respect. from the neighboring district of Tip- 


It is no mere coincidence that the’Indian , 


perah except in size, and yet ‘it had a most creditable . 


record under Mr. J. N. Gupta in contrast to what 
happened in Comilla. If an enquiry was made into 
the matter, the achievement ofthe Indian official, during 
the period of unrest, would stand out in bold relief.” 


Again :— 


Is it unknown that the Bnglishman has not invari 


ably displayed these qualities in emergencies, or can” 


it be said that the Indian has always | failed ? I can” 


name at least three 


failure of the English official in emergencies. I can 


repeat the language of the head of the administration 
himself in reference to-one of these ¢dses'when | had 
the-honour’ of a private interview shortly - afterwatds. 
I should, mention that it was not a district officer but : 


instances from my district of ° 


another European official concerned. What ‘oppor: 


‘tunities have. been given tothe Indian official to show’ 


what he is capable of ? I find it stated, for instance, , 


-that the Indian official is not fit for settlement work, 
Ido not know about other provinces, but in Assam | 


where, settlement work is incomparably harder ' and 


more, difficult than in Bengal, for instance, the set-: 


tlement’ ‘officer for- over 15 years was a. Bengali. 


It is extremely unjust to say that the ‘Indian official « 


is unfit without ‘giving him an opportunity, 


at 


Dr. Thibaut’s Evidence. 


Di) Thibaut’s. evidence is very’ imports 


ant for many reasons. It hasbeen said by 


many European = -witnesses that if the civil’ 


service competitive test were held in India, 


the secrecy of ‘examination papers could 


not be maintained. 


In answer to Sir Murray Haiduk, he said the- 
secrecy of examination papers could be maintained | 


with proper care. He had never previously heard of a 
case in which an attempt had been made to bribe “an. 
examiner. 


He had heard of cases in which clerks- 


and servants had been approached either for the ex-- 


amination papers or to substitute the covers of answer 


To ‘Mr. 


legal examination, and was not a University examina- 
tion. 


It should be remembered that Dr. Thibaut 


has been Registrar of both Allahabad and - 


Calcutta Universities for many years, and 


_his experience, therefore, with regard to the 


secrecy of examination papers, is unique. - 


Two other assertions made by European , 


witnessés were ‘that in case of simultaneous ° 
examinations candidates in India would 


If all the examinations were held in a central 
‘place all these dangers would be avoided. : 
; Ramsay Macdonald, witness said the case 

‘Sir Murray Hammick had referred to: concerned a. 


not'have proper educational facilities and 
that) the - service would: be swamped by 
Indians. Both are -practically’ disposed ‘of 
by Dr: ‘Thibaut’s evidence, 


There ‘was nothing to prevent a man aitending M. 
-A. lectures at the Calcutta University which would be 
uséful to hin’ in consiectidn-with the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice examination. The standard 6f the M. A ex- 
tua of the Calcutta University was very high, 
as each “subject was specialised. 

How do -yéu think the. staridard of the M. A, Ex- 
amination of the Calcutta University would compare 
with the M. A. standard of a European University ? 
—I think it would be about ‘equal. So far as book 
knowledge goes it woild be about the’same. 

Of course the I. C. S. Examination is a test more 
of bookiknowledge than of brain power ?—Yes. 

Mr. Gokhale:—How, long would a student who 
had taken his M. A. degree in mathematics at the 
Calcutta University have to study other subjects be- 
foré he could’ appear.for the I. C. S. examination 
with a reasonable chance of success ?—It. is somewhat 
difficult'to say exactly. It depends very much on the 
‘individual capacity of the’student. 


Take some of the best students ?—Certainly not less . 


than a year. 


Therefore he would be 23 complete and possibly - 


more before’he could.appear for: the. [. eXd- 
mination with a reasonable chance of success *~Yes. 
Of course if a student knew all along he was going to 
try for the I. C. S. examination he could worl up a 
great deal before the end of the year. 


Mr. Fisher: What is the most general age at which . 
a mani takes his B.-A. degree i in Calcutta?—Twenty- - 


one. 


Would. _you say more people took their B.A. degree. . 


at 21 than at 20 ?—Some take it at the minimum age, 
The average would be-.21. 

+ Do-you get many students taking the B, A. degree 
at the minimum age 2A: fair number. 

How many in each year II cannot answer’ with- 
out looking up the statistics. 

What would be the normal age for taking the M.A. 
degree*?-—Two-years after taking the B.A. degree. 

_As Civil- Service candidates have to appear 
at the examination after completing 22 years 
of age and: before. completing 24, and: as.our 
best students could not appear here before 
23, :it shows that the probable number of 
candidates here would be small. 

Dr. Thibaut’s evidence incidentally shows 
that the minimum. age limit of 16 for the 
Matriculation is a great hindrance, so far as 
appearing at the civil service examination 
s concerned. Its ‘full disadvantage is. not 

et-apparent ; for some of those who will 

Appear even a year or two hence, had passed 
he Matriculation before the age limit. had 
een fixed. 


Some opinions of European Witnesses. 
Some European witnesses have expressed 


NOTES | 


the opinion that ‘for high posts officers 
should not be: chosen from: Indian races 
‘which do not .possess, “ character and,tradi- 


tion,” and that Sikhs,- Girkhas, Marhigétas, 
: Rajputs and Musalmans*possessed “ charac- 


ter and tradition,” insinuating that other 
races did not. Mr. Gokhale asked one such 
witness what had been done during all these 
years to get civilians from these superior 
classes; ‘and the reply was, it was not 
necessary to do anything! Beautiful, is 
it not?. While the: classes which have 
hitherto supplied the few dozen Indian ci- 
ae are declared ineligible as having 
“character and tradition,” 
whieh have both, need not be tapped, leav- 
ing the European civilians in entire posses- 
sion of the field. | 
But it’ is only an ignoramus who can 
utter the foolish calumny that the majority 
of-Indian races or, peoples have no, character 
or tradition. It would be not at all.a diffi- 
cult task to show from ancient, imediaeval 
and modern history that the people of every 
province of India -have glorious traditions, 
and that all still continue to produce men 
of character. 
parts of the world, there have been ups and 
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A 


the. classes 


Just as in other continents or _ 


downs in the fortunes of nations and peoples, , 


ascent succeeding the lowest. depth of de- 


gradation, so has it ‘been. and so ‘shall it be - 


in-the case of every province of India. 
Again, it has been said that Indians pos- 


sess less vigour than Britons, and Madrasis _ 


and Bengalis have been’ “specially mention- 
ed as wanting in vigour.’ As we contended in 


--our last number;it is irrelevant -to ‘discuss 


whether Indians as a whole are inferior or 
equal to Europeans _ in vigour. The real 
question is whether it is at all difficult to 
find Indians equal or superior to the average 
European in vigour. And vigour is both 
physical and mental. As regards physical 
vigour, we will confine ourselves only to 
Madrasis and Bengalis. Our Madrasi breth- 
ren are quite capable of defending them- 
selves. Hence we shall ask only a -few 
questions. Is Ramamurtia weakling? Or are 
the many other strong menof Madras who 
exhibit feats of strength weaklings? Were 
the Telenga soldiers in the days of Clive 


_weaklings? Is Mr.’S. V. Setti, the aeronaut, 


wanting in vigour? As to the mental 


* How logical the division is! Do Musalmans all 
‘ever India belong to one and the same race 2 
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vigour of, Madrasis, it is superfluous to men- 
tion the names of the numerous eminent 
Madrasi Dewans of- Native States, lawyers, 


&e. i 

. Coming to Bengal, we: may say ‘that we 
need not refer to our past history in proof 
of our, possession of average vigour. ‘The first 
Indian balloonist was a Bengali,. the, first 
Indian lion-tamer was a’ Bengali, “the first 
Indian lady: to*fly” ‘in’ an aeroplane ivas 
a Bengali, the first educated Indian.,who 
saw .and. described.Lhasa after crossing the 
Himalayas was a Bengali; Bengali hockey, 
cricket and football. teams have defeated 
British teams. many times; all but one of 
those who have been commended by Govern- 
ment for rescue work at the risk of their lives 
at. the .recent Sibpur. boat, disaster are 
Bengalis. It may be. said a few swallows 
do not make. a-summer; but at any rate 
they, show that summet has not deparated 
for ever and i is to be found somewhere. As to 
our, mental ‘vigour, we think our success 
as. religious “teachers, social. reformers, 
administrators, judges, lawyers, ‘physicians, 
engineers. and. _ptofessors,.and as original 
workers.in.the fields , of, literature, Science, 
philosophy, and antiquities,, makes a‘defence 
quite. unnecessary. | 

‘Let Madrasi and - Bengali. young men, 
however, take note, let all, Indian young 
men take note that their people are’ ‘consi- 
dered lacking in. vigour. Let . them..wipe 
away the reproach by great devotion to 
physical culture.- We know they are in 
many places between the horns of a dilemma. 
On.,the one hand there is this accusation 
of want. of vigour;.on the other, devotion 
to . physical culture exposes them to the 
suspicion of being anarchists. But. where 
there is a will there is a way. Let them 
steer clear of rocks. Let them be strong 
in -body, strong in mind, strong in faith 
in India’s ‘Strength ‘and high destiny. - 


Commercial evidence. 


“European: commercial bodies and witness- 
es have asserted that if some more Indians 
became magistrates and judges, - British 
capital would cease to flow into India. We 
think this is an unfounded foreboding. Even 
if all. the district officers and judges were 
magistrates, British rule would endure, and 
“peace and ordér would prevail in the land, 


High, Court judges, jouranilsts, professors, 


‘factor, it .is 


dangering. King. George’s 
" sovereignty.. And so long as this is the case; 


at the sight of.an Indian magistracy ? 


‘at from the Indian point of view: 


‘tion, which, wé suppose, is an educational 


‘from the head of Government, discuss then 
‘from an educational point of view | am 
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It should not be forgotten that the Public 
Services Commission is, dealing’ with the 
Civil Serviées; not the Army Services. Apart 
from the acquiescence’ of: the ‘people .in 
British rule,. which i is:the most considerable 
- not = ‘the British civilians. 
who hold India, but=the. British’ army: and’ 
the - ‘British- officered sepoy‘army.. The.civi-’ 
lians‘may “belong to’ any race without’ en- 
or his successors™ 


British. capital will. continue to. flow: into. 
India. But we suspect the British sojour-. 


ners in India do’ rot “apprehend the’ cessa= 


tion of His Majesty’ s reign so much as that 


-of their own reign. é 


- British capital is _ Savested in: many 
countries where the ‘British flag does not 
fly. Why then should it be scaréd away. 
Moreover, the problem should. be lookéds 
Has the 
exploitation -of India by. means of British 
capital benefited India 2 Or, in other words, 


-how: much of -the! wealth obtained .by this 


exploitation: has remained, in ‘India and 
in Indian “hands, to fructify on Indian soil, 
and be enjoyed and utilised “by. Indians ?- 


‘Does:or does not the foreign exploitation 


of the, mineral weath of India lead to her 
‘permanent impoverishment ?; Our attitude 


‘towards the investment of foreign capital. 


in India must be determined by the satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory character of the. 
replies to these quéstions. . 


Lord Sydenham at the Bombay ' ; | 
University Convocation. ; 


At the recent Bombay University Convoca- 













function, Lord Sydenham,’ as Chancellor, 
delivered ‘a. .very controversial politico: 
‘historical’ address and, ‘consistently enough; 
concluded it by urging thé members of. thi 
senate “ to receive and welcome all seriou: 
proposals for reform even if they. emanateé 


resolutely keep clear of political’ metho 
in the conduct of thecr responsible deliber 
‘tions. 

We shall be much obliged if his Excellend 
feels disposed and competent to say wheth 
in. all their- educational measures ar 
legislation, Government resolutely ke 


featrof political ends.” We do not think 
t bad, for ‘either the Government ‘or the: 
seople:- toc have’ political objects in view. 
‘ven in: matters which are primarily educa- 


iénal -6riseconomic.' ‘It is only the bad or 
re-" 


etrograde olitical .motive’ that: is: 
Srehensible:s-: We are emphatically 
»pinion that” not -only: is 
‘or: ‘us’ ‘to ‘discuss the probable political: 
vonsequence of any | educational . project, 





of 


it’: legitimate . 


sroposal-or measure ‘before the public, but | 


it:,18. our. bounden .duty. to do -so,: guber- 
aatorial advice-to ‘the contrary notwith- 
standings. Politics is an.important.part of 
man’s life and. is inter- related. with every. 
sther part... ae 7 


. Hig lordship discoursed: on’ os Britain ° 


conquered , (stc) India, opined that this con- 
quest Was not for ‘conquest’s saké, that it 
was a philanthropic enterprise, that Great 
Britain was the ‘best possible “of all ‘rulers 
of foreign’ peoples, &¢. “He «said that it 
had: been well said that the’ British’ people 
held‘India-on tenure of continuous améliora- 
tion: “To secure: continuous advantage in 
every direction léading to’ thé mioral and: 
material. well-being. of all*classes was the 
manifest duty of all’ governments, “however 
constituted, and” the sole justification: of 
theirexisterice.” * “We.could wish-this poli- 
tical::sermon had. -been addiessed to all and: 
every Exiropean avitness’ before the.; Public 
ervices Commission, for they havé: unani- 
mously’ opposed the progress - of Indians in 
he ‘direction of ‘getting more. and “more 
f the higher posts in ‘their own country.: 
Ve have been for generations. treated: to: 
he best political ideals ; we- long for their 
éduction ‘to practice” at an accelerated 
ace. . 

“As*to his ioraship’ s history, he is sindigubs: 
edly aware that the fact of his being a 
overnor does not make him an authority 
‘that subject. His opinions and theories 
quire. to be put to the test of logic and 
ets; in’ order that what is true may be 
parated from what is not. But unfortu- 
itely, it is not quite easy to apply this test. 
for .on the popular side there are facts and 
rguments ; on the bureaucratic side, there 
e facts, arguments, and the Big Stick in 
ie shape of wide-reaching sedition laws. 
Reférring to education His Excellency’ said that the 


irtling ‘revelation ofthe University Cérnimission ‘of 
2 re to the ‘Universities Act of 1903 ‘and 1904." 















’ He. 


_writers and speakers ”. 
‘read. the report of the commission ‘6r the 


‘This created a. loud: widespread :claniour. Opponénts 
alleged .that the object .was-to officialise the Uni- 
versities, ~ This ‘parrot-cry". was taken’ up by the 
writers and speakers who had never’ read-the’- report 
of the.Commission -or the remarkable resolution which 
followed. German and.‘Japan ‘Universities; entirely, 


‘contr alled by Government, ‘were peculiary efficient. .., 


' Can. anybody” show that the Universities 
have not beén: moré officialised than. they: 
were’ before ;--for officially controlled 
they have always been?.. 


How does. his lordship ‘know that, 8 fee? 
‘referred to ‘f never 


remarkable resolution which “followed?! ? 
He-.was not--in India’ in 1902; or 1903,-or. 
1904; English politicians,‘ unless .officially 
connected: with ‘India, or unless they are’ 
““ white Babus,”’ do not read Indian papers.: 
was, neither... Hence his . firsthand 
knowledge of the period can not:be such: as, 
to entitle. him - to-pose.as a critic of Indian’ 
writers and speakers of that period. 


- His reference to “German and Japan Unie 
véisities” will raisé a smile in Indian lips, 
Why did he not refer to British Universi-. 
ties? The. burden’ of his address was 
British- superiority over’, other nations. 
It would seem, then, ‘that in the matter of 
Denver “the: ‘British — might “be 
inferior. ~ Gertians and ‘Japanese.’ 
But there oy be another reason.’ In Great 
Britain Universities aré not entirely con- 
trolled by Governirient” and therefore, thie’ 
British - parallel ‘would not have served his 
lordship’s ‘ purpose. ‘German and’ Japanese’ 
Universities are indeed Coritrolled entirely 
by the German and Japanese Governments, 
But in. those countries the governments are 
national ; ‘they may not, yét have become’ 
entirely * democratic, popular and represen- 
tative, but they are in their personnel com- 
posed entirely of natives of Germany and 
Japan,. respectively. So that the German 
Universities, though controlled by govern- 
ment, are yet controlled by men who, being 
natives of Germany, thoroughly understand 
the character and needs of Germany and 
are guided by these considerations; they 
have not to consult the needs, interests or 
‘idiosyncrasies of any other country. Simi- 
lar is the case with Japanese Universities, 
Such is not the case with Indian Universities. 
We hope his lordship will allow. that this 
make a vital difference, 


- follow. 


; nate 


‘Government service. 
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_ Lord Carmichael and Datca students. 
.Last month,- addressing - the students of - 


: Dacca, Lord Carmichael said ;— 


Many of you, I suppose, are now about to leave ihe 
college. and enter on your life’s work. 
every success. -.1 wondér what careers you intend to 


and made your eos I cannot ‘help being struck 
here in India ‘by the fact, which I find very hard to 
understand, that so many ‘young. men -look to Gov- 
ernment service as the profession which they’ most wish 
to follow. I suppose it has its attractions or perhaps it 
is that other careers are more. difficult ‘to enter upon 
but the number of posts in Government service is very 


small and’ must always be small as’ compared. 
with the number of students. who -leave our 
colleges every year; and it seems to me: 


most desirable that students should realise this more 
fully than they do, . Lhear almost every day of young 
men whose fathers have given them good education, 


‘who have had.a creditable career at the University, 


but who “have' gone to theif homes and are waiting 
there in hopes of finding Govérnment employment 
and who are suffering bitter disappointmént because 
it i8 not, possible to get that employment. I do hope 
that will not’ be the case with any of-you, but that 
you have, everi though you want Government posts, 
thought of some second string to your.bow. I am 


“glad to see that in the schemies. as foreshadowed by 


the Committee for-a new Dacca’ University - this 


‘matter has not been. forgotten. 


In the abstract we agree in thinking that 
it is unreasonable for our students to expect 
But it is not at all 
difficult . to understand why Government 
service is sought by most: Commercial and 
industrial “ careers are’ few. For this the 
Government and the people are both -res- 
ponsible, in what degrees we need not, here 
discuss. -But are Government posts given 
to our prauates in accordance with their 
merits? Even in those provincial, subordi- 


open to Indians, what they call nomination 
or selection, which is § another name for Pe 


-I wish you 


I..do hope you have thought well about this’ - 


and** ministerial services which are- 
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» t6nage or payoutitien, prevails: And ‘mani 
branches “of the public -Services are practi 
cally closed-to them... As for the Imperia 
“Services, our boys must not aspire to<fil 
them. So much for the. civil side... .TH 
army is closed to them. There is no nava, 
career for them. Uutil the Government hat 
done the utmost possible to provide fot ou: 
- boys, it is not entitled to take them. to task 
- in However mild a form, for their hankering 
after, Government service. | . . 


His Excellency’s reference - to ‘the. Dacca 
University Scheme as proposing ‘to’ give 
our boys a second string to theit bow seems 
hard to understand. — For: it does’,-riot 
propose to providé any more careers | than 
the other ‘universities. fn 


The Sixth Annual Exhi bi tion 6g es 
Indian Art.’ i 
The Indian Society of Oriental: Ket 
now ‘holding its Sixth Annual Tahibition 
at No. 6.Corporation Street. The collection 
consists of ancient and modern examples, of 
Indian Art. It is admirable _ and well 
worth several visits. ire a 


Van Dyck's Danette of Charles ia me 


Poor ‘little. ill-fated group, ‘the “eldest of 
whom is to fret her life out’ ‘in ‘Carisbrooke 
Castle, at the age of 16, in vain mourning 
fGr the father who had iow gar well -how, 
to die like a.king! It was of Van Dyck, 
the-painter of-'this and other portraits. of 
his Court, in. a dispute between him: and 
some great noble, that Charles i so perti- 
nently- said :.““ Of any peasant, I'can make a 
Duke, but.out of all the Dukes. who: eve 
lived, it is not- in my power asa king t¢ 
create one Van Dy ck! 1” Nivedita of Rx. -V.. 


. 
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ITS LESSONS FOR INDIA: 


Dy Wirrrep WEeELLock 


| N many respects tidias is at the parting 
of the ways. I talk with Indians, read 
carefully through Indian newspapers, 
magazines and reviews, and come to the 
-conclusion that a.new spirit is coming 
over India ; that a broader horizon is 
appearing, and that, before ‘long, the gener- 
al aspect and nature of Indian life will be 
radically different from what_it now is. 

Quite naturally I ask myself if all the 

changes. which [ feel to. be not likely but 
inevitable will be.for the best, will really 
_make for the true ‘advancement of India, 
And, must I confess it? I find-- myself. hesi- 
tating for-an answer. Without doubt I 
see many things coming which will be of 
priceless. value. to India, but I fearI also 
detect the presence of «tendencies, ideas 
‘and movements which are bound to pro- 
duce disaster and decay. 

* However we may regard or express it, 
whatever name we may give to the move- 
ment, the fact is patent that India is passing 
‘through a period of transition, is, indeed, 
manifesting and developing a new self- 
consciousness. There is, of course, the 
movement towards Nationalism, a great, 
a deeply spiritual, and an advancing cause; 
but even Nationalism does not explain 
all the new ideas, tendencies and activities 
that are taking root in India at the present 
time. Perhaps it would be more correct 
to say that the cause of Nationalism is but 
one of the many manifestations of a newly 
awakened self-consciousness. 


' try, and are laying 


a 


So far as one can see, from the: outside, 
that is, there would appear to be no “aspect 
of Indian life into which criticism and the 
spirit of inquiry are not entering. Not 
even religion is being excepted. Aricient_ 
ideas are being questioned, long-standing 
customs abandoned. The integrity of the 
family and of the family patrimony are 


- no longer sacred things to a great number 
‘of Indians, and the family, as the social 


unit, would appear to -be fast passing 
away. More s¢ope is being demanded 
for the exercise of individuality, whilé the 
rights of mind;“of the individual for full and 
free development are everywhere being 
insisted upon. The desire to live more 
vitally, intelligently and_ self-consciously 


‘is spreading. And it is for this reason that 


Indians are bent on securing a more-direct 
control over the government.cf their coun- . 
so much stress upon 
education, seriously endeavouring to im- 
prove the educational facilities of the young 
people of their land. I[t is also for this 
reason that they are desirous of developing 
trade and commerce. Partly because more 
wealth is needed to live this broader, deeper 
life, and partly because of a desire to pro- 
duce for themselves, in their own fashion, 
and in accordance with their own ideas, the 
works of art which adorn their buildings 
and their streets, the monuments of en- 


gineering skill by means of which the possi- 


bilities and facilities of life are greatly 


increased, the fabrics with which they 
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clothe and adorn their persons, Indians 
are bound sooner or later to- make a des- 
‘perate effort to develop the 
resources of their country; - 

But having got thus far we come face to 
face with a very important question: Will 
India introduce and adopt the industrial 
policy, methods and practices of the West? 
Will she assume that-the path that has 
beén trod by all the commercial nations 
' of the West must also be trod by her if 
she would attain commercial prosperity; 
. orin any way benefit’ by the introduction 
of Western machinery? Yo my mind the 
present moment is an exceedingly critical 
one for India, a moment that will not only 
have a profound influence upon her after 
history, but be a severe test of her moral 
strength and stability. For the problem 
confronting’, Irdia to-day with respect to 
the development of her industrial life is 
essentially a moral problem, being a choice 
between allowingia comparatively few men to 
make unlimited wealth at the expense of the 
physical and moral well-being of the many, 
or insisting on the moral, intellectual and 
spiritual advancement of the entire nation. 
And to put the. matter quite plainly the 
policy of Western industrialism .is what 
. it is because in the past the nations of the 
: West have made; the former « OF, these two 
choices... 

To many, I. know, dhe cqueniohe (tad 
just now put will'seém absurd, on account 
of the belief that the course “of nations Is 

- determined in accordance with fixed laws 
_which are quite beyond the power of man 
to’alter. And then Iam quite well aware 
that in England to-day there is a school 


-of- thought, which took its rise, and flour.’ 
ished, towards the close ‘of the last century, 


which upholds the idea that. economic 
cheapness must necessarily be the deter- 
mining factor in regard to. all industrial 
‘considerations, and thus that industrial 
expansion can only proceed along one 
-given .line. According to this school 
buman nature iS essentially selfish, being, 
_ it would seem, quite incapable, at any 
srate’ upon a large scale, of making any 
material sacrifice for the sake of some 
great spiritual reward or advantage. 

‘But. | most emphatically deny both these 
-coritentions. In regard to the: first deny 
that it is beyord the power of a few stal- 
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industrial 


ae : 


wart and highly moral men to ‘alter® he 
course of a nation’s’ travelling. #Consider 
the Reformation, for instance ! 4 “In Europé, 
by the end of the ‘fifteenth centum ‘the 
Church of Rome had’ become absolutely 
corrupt, a source of tyranny andsashindrance | 
to progress. The time had come whén® 
Roman Catholicism should be dethroned 
and the monastic system abolished. In the 
north of Europe, especially in Germany, a 

few powerful reformers arose; in the oak 
of Europe no such men appeared. What 
was the result? The peoples ‘in the north 
were awakened and thus saved'-from'the 


_ further effects of a corrupt and tyrannous 


rule, while the peoples in the south were 
not saved, in, consequence of which they. aré 
to-day hopelessly’ struggling against a most 
revolting oppression. Moreover, if ‘the 
course of history is fixed beyond the power 
of thinking men to alter, how ‘comes it ‘that . 
some nations, at a fairly early stage ‘in’ 


- their development, attain-a largesamount of 


liberty and erect in the midst of their life va 
riumber of free institutions, while- others 
never do attain freedom, but are persecuted 
and repressed until all their ‘Anest spirit is 


_crushed out of them? 


And in regard to the second contention’ L 
deny that human nature is essentially selfish: 
I think it is far more reasonablé ahd true to 


- say that it is‘essentially spiritualand social. 


What: strikes me most about humanity, and 
about history, is the: readiness with which 
men will always sacrifice the material and 
temporal things of life for the.. spiritual and - 
eternal. And what’ natidn:is there, indeed, 
that has not at one time or ‘another plunged 
into war, staked life and property upon a 
venture for freedom? Is there a nation’ 
under the sun that has not fought for its 


religion and for religious liberty, and-has 


not risked all things, even when it knew - 
that even if it won. it would not be one 


-penny piece or one inch of Jand the ‘better 


As a matter of fact the nation that 
n€ver maintain its 


off ? 
could not do that would 


.place upon the earth, but would soon be 


regarded as, ooly- fit for vermin by’ the 
nations surrounding it. So far from econo- 
mic advantage being the chief factor in the 
determination of a nation’ s history, or: even’ 
of their industrial policy, I think that one of 
the most striking and persistently taught 
lessons of history is that so soon as a nation 


re 
. 


"begins tc to.concentrate on material and tem-_ 


poral things its decline-has begun. And if 
anyone studying the history of our English 


industrial’ dévelopment can say that the - 
customs and practices of.the leaders of our’ 


commercial life.. to-day. do not indicate a 


marked moral and spiritual . decline, then I 
‘can only say that it is, time.1 was. put in. 


a.lunatic asylum. 


Morally and spiritually - doneidereae there” 


can be.no.doubt that in ‘regard to certain 


sections of our society (not in regard to all. 


sections, by any means, for among the 


working classes I believe there has been a 


great advance, and that there exists to-day 
a-burning hatred of the ideas and., practices 


adopted by the leaders of our industry), the 


last few decades have witnessed a serious 
-decline. Indged, [think it was’ precisely 
‘because at the time of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion the religious life of England had 
teached a very low ebb that English indus- 
“trialism took the form it did.. Asa matter 
of fact, up to quite recent years there had 


not been any advanice'in the moral thought . 


and: opinion of this country from the time 
of the Puritans.. And the fact constitutes a 
calamity, as just at that time, when the 
Industrial Revolution was taking. place, the 
greatest need of England was a moral 
reyolution,. the development of a new and 
broader’ moral code, a more intensely social 
morality, a grander social and _ spiritual 
ideal, -as.a preparation for the fuller and 
freer’ condition-of democracy towards.which 
she was marching. But before sucha revolu- 
tion had time to take place, the Industrial 
Revolution commenced, and once started 
there was no stopping it or even directing 
it. It spread,as all revolutions do, like a 

fever. And it was not until-it had done 


its worst, brought the nation to the brink of 


social and moral ruin, that the working 
classes began to assert themselves, and to 
call for a halt. - The demand for that halt is 
just beginning to be listened to. Ina little 
while there is some probability that England 
will come to: her senses, and realise that 
even yet her greatest need is a moral’ revo- 
lution ; that her only ‘salvation as ‘a nation 
anda people lies in a grander and: more 
spiritual conception of life and of society, 
and. that “if: ever she. is-to give birth to 
democracy it will ‘have to be by- virture 
of. a fuller liberty controlled: by a more 
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‘meaning and purposes of society; 


“ vancement or 
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adequate, + a more intensely social moral- 
ity 
Being thus convinced that if wein England 
had possessed a finer social morality many 
of ‘the social evils from which we are siffer-. 


‘ing to-day, as the result-of'an unrestrained, 


thoughtless and inhuman iddustrialism, 
would never have come into existence, I feel 


/At my duty to urge upon nations like India, 


that are just beginning to.develop- their indus- 
trial resources, the necessity of looking at 
the situation from all’ sides, and éspecially 
of realising the importance of the moral 
factor ; the 1 necessity of teaching in all their 
schools and colleges the fundaitiental- aims, 
the ‘es- 
sentially social and spiritual nature‘of life, 
and therefore the great need of adopting a 
high standard of social and commercial - 
morality. If the:forces-of industry bé al- 
lowed to go their own way, tinchecked by 
an adequate social morality, there is hardly 
any doubt whatever that the industrial his- 
tory of India will be very similar to that of 
the nations‘of the West; but if it be check- 
ed by moral ‘and cocial considerations, by 
social demands. that’ are taught in schools 
and colleges, and insisted upon in the press, 
I am convinced that the development of 
industry can be made a real means of social 
and - spiritual development, of real well- 
being. 

_ Consequently I regard it as one of the 
paramount duties of anation like India, who 
is. preparing herself for some sort of indus- 
trial expansion, is to study the commercial 
history of the great nations of the West with 
the object of discovering which tendencies 
have brought ‘disaster and which good. 
And let it not be thought that the form of 
industrial life that is to prove permanent, 
the industrial policy that will be: spiritually 
productive, the real condition of ‘peace and 
well-being has yet been evolved, and cer- 
tainly that Western commercialism, $0 
stupendous, so. vast and complex, is, for 
those reasons, either a permanent social 
form or a necessary condition of social ad- 
well-being.. Things as 
stupendous and mighty, and possibly far 
more worthy have tumbled to pieces ere 
now. It does sometimes happen that mere 
bigness and mere complexity do create a 
sense of. the eternity of things. But that is 
only: because to a weak mind” yastness 
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creates a sense of mystery which quite des- 
troys the power of such a mind either to 
comprehend or to think. 


Before any institution or policy can be | 


considered a permanent part of soceity it 
must first -prove itself compatible with the 
deep spiritual aspirations and longings of a 
people. And that the commercial system 


of the West has not yet done. The entire 


commercial system of the West 1s wrong, 1n- 
trinsically evil, because it is founded upon 
the idea that it is the right of any person or 
persons to extract for their own private use, 
and by almost any means in their power, as 
much wealth from the community as they 
possibly can; and no mere modification of 
details in the superstructure can possibly 
make it good or even tolerable. | 

Now | daresay that many Indians, when 
they think of the industrial life and condi- 
tions of England, will conclude that India 
will never tolerate them, and thus that they 
need have no fear in regard to the future. 
But let them not be too certain! Ignorance 
and poverty can account for a great deal, 
and many an honest and good-intentioned 
man has ere now found himself doing things 
that he would never have believed he 
either could or would de. I have stated 
that the Industrial Revolution in England 
took place ‘at a time when the moral life of 
the country was at a low ebb. Another 
important and relevant fact is that it took 
place at a time when the peasantry of Eng- 
land were enduring tremendous hardship. 
Labour was plentiful and cheap, and the 
bulk of the land was in the possession of a 
mere handful of aristocrats, who not only 
controlled the land but governed. the 
country with an iron hand. Tariffs were 
extremely high, while production was limit- 
ed, so that the profits of the landlords were 
very great. But the latter were merciless; 
they raised rents to the highest limit, thus 
forcing down. wages and literally starved 
thousands of honest and willing workers. 
It was inthe midst of such conditions that 
the Industrial Revolution was accomplished.. 
Manulactories were established here and 
there in different parts of the country, and 
provided work for the workless, the starved 
and the unfortunate, but at desperately low 
wages. Inasense, therefore, industry was 
a Godssend, but owing to the extreme 
poverty in the country, and to a condition 
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of appalling ignorance, and, as I have’ said, 
to-a lack of anything like an. adequate 
social morality, an industrial policy was 
allowed to come into vogue whereby almost .. 
any practice, however inhuman and unjust, 

was so long as.it brought in profits, permit- 

ted. Being accustomed to poverty and sér-. _ 
vitude, to reverence those in power and -- 
authority, to render obeisance before every: 

form of Wealth, the peasantry of England 

were just the type of peaple to -make what. 
we now know as western industrialism pos- . 
sible. It was thus that thousands of them-— 
left the green fields, the quiet country-sides 
of England to. try their chances iri the fac- . 
tories and workshops of the towns. Being: 
in the direst poverty they were prepared to 
undergo much so that they might live at: 
all: and being ignorant of the why and 
wherefore of things, they soon became .the 
innocent victims of crafty capitalists. The 
result was that before very long thousands . 
of these people from the open, green coun- - 
try were living in hovels and cellars quite: : 
unfit for human habitation; huddled and . 
crowded together in badly built, damp and- 

dingy cottages, like so many cattle or sheep. . 


_ After a time, of course, and when their in- 


telligence had begun’ to awaken, the more - 
spirited among thém began to protest and to. 
agitate, but before their protesting could 
become anything like a menace, the indus- - 
trial system had become firmly established, 
while the men who were responsible for it | 
had secured for themselves a strong position 
in Parliament. his : 

Since those early days many improve- 
ments have been made, since at one time 
and another public opinion has become §0.- 
strong that some sort of modification has | 
been rendered inevitable. But the indus-" 
trial- policy as a whole has remained un-’ 
changed, and is to-day a direct cause of: 
much social evil, much unnecessary suffer- 
ing, as well asa serious menace to society. 
The effects are evil, as they must necessari- 


_ly be, seeing that the foundation is immoral. - 


To prove this we need go no further than 
the class which is: supposed to have benefit- , 
ed by our industrial policy. On the whole: 


‘the wealthy classes of England, to-day,. are 


demoralised, snobbish, vulgar, and morally 
impotent; they have-no moral. or social 
influence in the. country, and neither merit 
nor possess. the respect .of the nation. 
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Nemesis -has followed in the wake of our 
industrial “progress” and visited upon those 
responsible for such barbarism a terrible re- 
tribution, having made of them one of the 
most demoralised and impofent aristocra- 
cies: that has-ever existed. Before long, if 
present -'tendencies continue, and ‘the 
‘wealthy classes do not arise from their un- 
healthy slumber, they will be socially ostra- 
cised,. literally cast out from society, . from 
the: swift, full stream of our national life. 
For ‘without doubt, 
they- have endured and have submitted to, 
the English working man does love freedom, 
and is’ ptepared, if need be, for the direst 
struggle for it; -and now that his eyes have 
been opened and he has bégun. to realise 


what has happened to him, the struggle for 


‘liberty will ere long take place. 

‘But- what is the liberty that England 
wants? [tis the liberty. that Indians must 
ever losé:. the right to live as free beings, 
‘to fashion: lives in their own way and ‘in 


accordance with their own ideas and ideals.. 


In ‘other words, what England wants is to 
get rid of the factory ‘system. And if that 
be so, what India needs to do'is to prevent 
the establishment of the factory. system,— 
that is, onthe s:ale we have it in England. 
‘What,’ in my opinion, we are suffering from 
in England i is the centralisation of indus- 
try in ‘towas, in large factories; the control 
of industry by so few individuals, a mere 
handful of crafty capitalists. English in- 
dustrialism is founded upon what is known 
as the principle of Individualism—the In- 
dividualism of the Manchester School of 
economists, But’that order of individualism 
has utterly broken down, as the existing 
social and industrial unrest in England 
abundantly proves. ‘But to what is the 
failure of Individualism due? To the fact 
that it rests upon the principle of individual 
liberty ?’ Decidedly not. Its failure is due, 
and most ¢onspicuously, to the base and 
immoral ¢onception upon which that prin- 
ciple rests, the conception, vzz., that the 
object of industry is simply to make un- 
imited wealth for oneself and one’s family, 
tc., and also that any means to that end 
re right so long as they can be enforced. 
Vhat we really want, therefore, is a new 


oral: basis to our jadividualiens a new. 


ocial idealism ; a-broader, grander and pro- 
ounder conception - of life ‘controlling our 


and inspite of all that , 


* own country. 
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Scamasercial life. ior. as a matter of fact, 
what we are really needing is not thé. rest- 
riction of liberty but enlightenment where- 
by it may be properly used; not the elimi- 
nation of individualism but the extension 
of opportunities whereby more people may 
live as individuals. And it is by purifying 
Individualism, by making it moral, that 
we can extend it. 

And certainly I “do not see why this end . 
cannot be achieved. Great moral and 
spiritual ideals‘ have prevailed iri the past, 
caused men and women to leave the ways 
of evil and to strike out into new trenIs 
of thought, new habits and ways of life, so 
why can't they prevail today? There is no 
limiting the power of public opinion, and 
lam fully persuaded that there is no moral 
achievement, however great and stupendous. 
it may seem, that cannot be achteved as 
the result of hard and determined work, of 
open and untiring advocacy and exp sition. 
Not a few Indian nationalists, I think, will 
bear me out in this. 

I am firmly convinced that the solution 
of thé industrial problem in England 
can only, and will eventually be found in. 
the decentralisation of industry and if that 
is the case, then it seems to me obvious that 
Indians ought to do all they can to prevent 
the over-centralisation of industry in their 
Englishmen are wanting a 
freer life, liberty and independence, more 
personal control over their life, their every- 
day affairs. And how can this be secured 
except by the possession of land and 
machinery of their -own? Eventually, I 
believe that even we in England will get 
back to conditions similar (similar, I say, 
not the same), to what they used to be in 
the days of yore, when the people lived on 
the land, and each man possessed his strip, 


- or his shed containing his loom, at which he 


could work as circumstances allowed and 


“need determined. Nor is there any real 


difficulty in the way of realising such an 
ideal condition as this. Now. that. land 
cultivation has become so intense it is not 
necessary for one man to have very much 
land in order to make a livelihood, .conse- 
quently there is really no reason why 
every family in England should not have its 
piece of land, and, in addition to a house, 
an outhouse in which to keep two or three 
machines, according to circumstances and 
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: necessity, In ‘this way poverty could 


“practically be eliminated,.’ because ‘every: 


Jamily would be almost wholly self-sup- 
potting. And once the ideal of self-help 
amd the art of -self-expression had been 
leaifat, the -people would begin to find new 
avenies of self-culture in the “production of 
all ma@nner of ‘beautiful things. Homes 
would:. be Jess artificial than they now are, 
and would be,adorned mre arid’ more with 
the prodiéts of the skill'and labour of their 
inmates, ‘Also, producing their own cloths, 
(woven in léoms which would’ be driven by 
a small motor, or by means of electricity 
supplied from- a ‘local depot), the present’ 
tendency of ‘chéapening material would be 
checked, as the people would take. a pride 
in producing thé very best materials, and 
in their own’ désigns; and this, - again, 
. would be a good thing as it would destroy 
the power of fashion, and cause people to 
be. more self- reliant even in regard to their 
t.stes. 

In this way men and women could become 
the real masters of their lives, truly independ- 
ent. But they would take full advantage 
of science and invention so that they might 
have moré time in which to devote them- 
selves to those higer artistic activities which 
give most satisfaction’ and pleasure. Also 

_they would be able to have variety of 
employment, the privilege of spending part 
of their day in the field, if they so desired, 
and part of it in the workroom. Moreover; as 
the people would live in fairly close approxi- 
mation to oné- another, it would be quite 
easy to arrange “centres”, or “towns”, if 
you like, where they could meet for discus- 
sion, visit the theatre, attend lectures or 
concerts, purchase Iigiati, or borrow it 
from the library. 


A free, full, culeconucolied life is what 


Englishmen are to-day wanting, and what. 


every spiritually healthy people is bound to 
want. Such a life would be the most eéffec- 
‘tive means I can conceive of for eliminating 
the terrible social evils which are so ram- 
pant in England, and for ensuring the 
cultivation of a-strong and beautiful 
national character. -Instead of making 
work hateful it would convert if into a 
delight, and would, in addition, be the 


means of making art a rhore pronoinced,’ 


vital and influential factor in life. - 
Of. course, I quite ‘admit that not all 


’ to’ have 
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forms of ‘industry could be decentralised, - 

as the mining industry, railways, etc., -bat 
in regard to these, if each family had its 
plot of land, the amount of work ‘that 

each man would need to put in at such 
occupations would be very small, so. that 
such labour would neither ‘exhatist nor 
demoralise him, especially seeing that with. 
the introduction of the co-operative idea 
and spirit, each worker would have some’ 
share both in the control and i in the Bronte. 

of that industry. ; 

‘The . English industrial system is wrong, 
the négation of liberty in the many and 
the direct cause of countless. social evils,: 
for the simple reason that it-has a false: 
moral basis. Not until that fact has been 
clearly and fully realised can any.real reform 
possibly take place. - And this truth ought 
immense significance’ for Indja.: 
It indicates not only that Indians ought to 
resist the tendency to centralise industry, . 
but that they ought to attack ‘the inhuman. 
ity, the callous disregard: of. human needs, 
feélings and wants, which makes centralisa-. 
tion possible. And if in good time a strong 
moral appeal is made and .a. serious. 
endeavour is put forth to establish‘in the 
minds of the Indian people a new. social 
ideal, ideas ‘of life which are superior and, 
opposed to the ideal of mere commercial, 
prosperity, then the situation in India can 
be saved, Western commercialism, with’ all 
its tyranny and heartlessness, repulsed, and. . 
an industrial , olicy. adopted which shall: 
be the. means of increasing not wealth 
only, ‘but peace, ae -will, and true well-. 
being. 

And such a work can be: Aevpaipliahed: 
through the deliberate cultivation of public 
opinion. When I think of what has taken 
place in England ‘during the past thirty . 
years, my faith in the possibilities.” of .. 
public opinion scarcely knows any bounds. 
To-day England possesses one of the most. 
intelligent proletariats in the world; and“ 
yet the great-task of enlightening the. 
working classes of this country, the indus: . 
trial workers aud the rural peasants alike# 
has been accomplished in the short space of 
twenty or thirty years. What with lectures, | 
debates and speeches, a cheap press,— 
especially: the establishment of the half- 
penny daily newspaper, —the production of - 
the greatest works in literature in neat. 
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handy volumés from sixpence toa auiiag: 
the working classes of England have 
become enlightened toa degree that even 
the’ aristocracy and Middle Classes-of our 
country have little idea of.. Only 
other day a Principal in one of our Univer- 
sities said that practically all the serious 
reading: :in England to-day was being done 
by- working men. : : 
And certainly, as I’ have already hinted, 
it was very unwise to rely tod much on 
the belief that Indians would never fall a 
prey to the liberty-destroying industrial 
systeni of the West, for the temptations of 
wealth and-luxury are great, and one may 
never -know who will not fall a prey to 
them: If ous forefathers-of two centuries 
ago, say, could be shown how the majority 
of théir descendants were living and: work- 
ing to-day I imagine they would be stag-. 
gered, and would say: “Impossible} this 
must be a dream !” ‘ ; 
Without doubt India must teach her 
sons and. daughters a new social idealism; 
teach them that life is an art, and show 
‘them-what the true conditions of well- 
being. are. And both in England and in 
the East there is great need to strike a 
heavy“ blow at that tremendous lie, that 
‘foundation ‘principle of .Western econo- 
-mics:—that the object of industry is to 
make; unlimited wealth for oneself and 
one’s family. . Other evil principles, the 
outcome of this primary one, and now, as 
the result of practice, accepted as just 
and right, are also in need of being attack- 
ed and uprooted, for being essentially 
immoral and anti-social, they are doing 
incalculable harm in ‘our midst. | will 
mention three or four: (1) That it is right 
to ‘buy in the cheapest market and sell in 
the ‘dearest ; (2) That it is right to pay 
the lowest wages that can be enforced 
upon a given set Of workmen, no matter by 
what means, and no matter what profits 
are; (3} That it is right to take the utmost 
Snag of a monopoly, no matter what 
the-nature of the commodity is, or how 
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* VERY ordinary living room in the house 
of every ordinary Englishman has 
its fire-place for defence against the 


the. | 
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; poor the Gute are who. need it; (4) That 


it is right for one man or a set of men, by 
“reason of a “coup,’”-to reap benefits which 
obviously belong and ougn in all fairness 
to go to the community.at large. 

All such matters as these are- essentially 
moral and personal matters, and only. the 
- recognition of them as-such can prevent 
the exploitation df the poor, whether of 
the half-civilised populations of unknown | 
and foreign lands, or of the-ignorant, -hard- 
working multitudes of one’s‘own flesh and 
‘blood. It is for this reason that I hold 
-that the greatest need of the world to-day 

is moral. enlightenment, the illumination 
of a deéper.-spiritial truth. The modern 
-world must be made to realise that there 
is such a-thing as an art of living, and that 
there exist deep and fundamental princi- 
ples without which no nation can be. either 
happy or great. We must not be content, 
as we’have-too long been in the West, 
w.th teaching the mechanical arts and 
sciences, the means of making wealth; etc., 
but must teach that greatest of-all the arts 
and sciences, that of living well.” 

Of-all the fevers to which a civilised 
nation is subject, the fever of commer- 
cialism is the most insidious, the- most 
‘dangerous, the .most dehumanising and 
demoralising. While it rages, the great 


"products of civilisation —liberty, the free 


institutions of a free people, established 
-through -cerituries of strenuous effort and 
hard ‘battling-—are’ in jeopardy, and tend 
-to-vanish, spectre like, one after the other, 
until nothing. is left but a memory, the 
shell, as it were, of a reality that once 
was, That thisis so we need only look 
at the things that are done in the name of 
civilisation and by the great and, yea, 
professedly Christian nations of the West 
to-day in the realm of commerce. Surely 
such reflections ought to be enough to 
‘make India stir herself and do her utmost 
to make ‘her industrialism humane, and to 
keep it under the control of a great and 
lofty idealism. 
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cold in -winter season, and every fire-place 
possesses what is called a mane Bere the 
essential part of which is a ledge or shelf 
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fastened upon the wall. This shelf is con- 
. venient for holding things, and it is 
usually thé first object that catches one’s 
eyé, after the firé beneath it, when one steps 
out of the cold weather into a room in 
which a fire is burning. Moreover it is the 
object which dwells most constantly in 
front of the gaze of the customary occu- 
pants of the living oom, for English 
people, like cats, have the habit of sitting 
as near to the fire as they can, without 
scorching ‘their shoes, with their feet 
arranged upon the fender. When one vi- 
sits friends.in the winter-time in England, 
one finds them all seated round the man- 
telpiece, and the first thing one’s hostess 
says to one in the way of welcome is: 
“Won't you come up to the fire ?” You accept 
aseat by the fire, and your gaze is imme- 
diately fixed upon the fire,— and upon the 
mantelpiece. 

These few’ words are sufficient to show 
the importance of the mantelpiece in an 
Englishman’s house, but they have breathed 
not a hint of the variety. that is to be 
found among mantelpieces. There are 
wooden mantelpieces and stone mantel- 


pieces, there are marble mantelpieces and . 


mantelpieces of slate painted so as to 
imitate marble. Some lover of novelty in 
Belgium it was I believe who discovered that 
slate could be painted-in such a manner as 
to appear like marble in the-eyes of persons 
who had never closely inspected marble. 
He made a fortune out of his discovery and 
bequeathed to the West a new industry, 
because he had found a way. of gratifying 
the tastes of people who desire showy 
mantelpieces which at the same time are 
not expensive mantelpieces. Moreover 
many good folk in the simplicity of their 
hearts admired -this discoverer for his cle- 
-verness in producing a resemblance —not 
to what marble looks like—but to their 
idea of what marble ought to look like. 
Some even went so far as to prefer slate 
with cleverness shining all over it. to 
marble which was merely marble, and 
perhaps did not shine at all. It had’ not 
occurred to them that there is a species of 
dishonesty about mantelpieces which are 
more showy than real, just as there is about 
men when they pretend to be what they 
are not. It had never entered their thoughts 


that the hospitable sincerity in the tones 


. 
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of their voices when they asked their 
friends to sit with them by the fire, and’ 
the warmth of the fire itself, were things 
too real and too precious to be associated 
with the suggestion of sham in a-painted 
slate mantelpiece. ‘ 

: There are varieties among the materials: 
dherclore: out of which mantelpieces are 
made,. but in addition to these varieties, 
there are other varieties in mantelpieces 
produced by the various ways in which 
mantelpieces are decorated. The essential 
part of a mantelpiece, as I -have already 
remarked, is the shelf or ledge which is 
convenient for holding things... The com- 
monest object to be found upon a mantel- 


“piece is a clock, and corisidering ‘that the 


mantelpiece is more often looked at than 
any other part of furniture of. the room,. 
one can understood that the place for the 
clock is well chosen. ‘when, besides the, 
clock, there commonly appear ornaments 
upon the mantelpiece. C: nsider once more 
how often the mentelpiece is looked at, 
and then think of the responsibility which 
is-incurred by the person who chooses the 
mantelpiece ornaments. Suppose we put 
upon the mantelpiece a pair of candlesticks 
which are much too ornamental ever to 
hold “a candle: what will be the-conse- 
quence to our habits of daily thought 
of the daily suggestion that.ornament. As 


"to be preferred to usefulness ? Or suppose we: 
»put a mirror behind the niantelpiece, in 


which we see our own reflections too often ? 
Or a potter’s jar of which it can only be 
said that the potter madea mistake when 
he made it? Ora bronze elephant which 
merely shows that we were foolish when 
we bought it? There is difficulty and 
danger in furnishing a mantelpiece | 

I cannot help thinking that it is a good 
instinct which leads English peopie to hang 
a family portrait—if they ‘possess sucha 
thing—immediately over the mantelpiece: 
This position upon the wall is the most 
highly honoured position in the room, and 
the portrait that occupies that position is a 
highly honoured portrait. If many of my 
friends came out to India, it pleases m 
to think that they would find thei 
portraits hanging just upon that parto 
the wall where my eyes most often rest whe 
[lift them out of a book, or a student’ 
composition exercise, or this essay upo 
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mantelpieces. Ihave -thus introduced you, 
reader, to my fireside, and you understand 
that | know of no more ‘sacred place to 
which I could invite you. An Englishman’s 
house is his castle, i in which he defends his 
feelings. ‘It is the instinct of an English- 
-man to hide his feelings and allow no sign 
‘of them to be betrayed. Being a practi- 
cal man, he -cannot bear the physical ex- 
haustion which emotions’ inflict upon him. 
They hinder his work. He: lives for work, 
and not.forart, nor religion, nor philosophy, 
nor the enlargement of his mind. Why he 
should live so exclusively for work is a 
puzzle even to himself, for he knows that 
‘there are other worlds besides that of work. 
‘The gods, who use him,’ employ, him for 
a duster, or a broom, or.a saw,‘or a spade, 
ora plough, or a crane,’ or a locomotive 
or’ anything else of this useful kind. 


permit him to have his household gods, 


where few persons but himself shall see 
them; they permit him to love his home 
as the dearest thing upon earth—as in fact 
only 
their home,—and then. prompt him to be the 
readiest of all men to leave it. 

{ have been talking’ about the gencral 
laws of tnantelpieces, abéut other people's 
mantelpieces, with the object at last of 
coming to the topic of my awn mantel- 
piece. But -before [ go a step further [ 
must defend’ myself against the possible 
suggestion that {[ ‘wish to hold up my 
mantelpiece asin any way perfect, or as 
in any way an example to other mantel- 
pieces of what a mantelpiece should be. [ 
certainly wish to set no examples,.and [ 
follow as few as [ can, consistently with 
my but limited power of carving out a line 
for myself. Undoubtedly I am as sadly 
lacking in originality of character as the 
rest of mankind, but in the single article 
of mantelpieces | "do my best to bean excep- 
tion,—to ascertain my real private liking,— 
and to set before my fireside-loving eyes 
(it is cold just now in the Punjab) no 


objects save such as have related them- 
selves to me by somé sort of genuine 
affinity. 


The superb centre of my wane tpiece is 
domed by a clay vase which I bought in 
he bazaar at Lahore. It is a roundish 
ase, with a flat -base, anda ‘broad lip, 


2 


They 


swhich he arranges round his mantelpiece, | 


the most home-living of men love 
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covered all over with a black glaze, upon 
which appears (at about the centre of the 
vessel) a coloured decoration of bands of 
dull red and green and gold, enclosing a 
careless and conventional but. absolutely 
right handling of a design of lotus blossoms, 
the blossoms being painted alternately 
yellow and green and white. If anybody 
showed a wise man the moon, he would say 
“The moon,” and if anybody showed a 
wise man this vase, he would say “India !” 
Like the famous jar in the Arabian fable, 
the jar which contatned a jinn, this vase 
upon my mantelpiece contains a spirit,— 
the living spirit’ of India, or at least of the 
Punjab; but whereas the fisherman in the 
story drew his jar up out of the sea at no 
cost to himself save a slight jerk of his arms 
and a possible rent in his nets, my vase cost 
me the round sum of one anna and two 
pice. [ keep it upon my. mantelpiece not 
for its use (for it has none as far as | can 
discover) but for its beauty, which is a 
different thing from ornament; and’ for the 
spirit in it, which is a very thought-provok- 
ing guest, 

By way of contrast to the vase I have 
placed on either side of it two little ‘brass 
bowls with Persian designs upon -them, 
which | bought in Kashmir. They are 
unmistakably Eastern, and [ like’ them 
partly for that reason, and partly because 
1 can see the joining: which cut through 
the patterns, where the metal worker has 
hammered the two pieces of brass in each 
bowl together. Hedid not polish up his 
work until all the human interest was taken 
out .of it. These brass bowls obviously 
were made by a craftsman and not by a 
machine. 

Next to the brass bowls, upon one side 
of the mantelpiece is a papier-maché tray, 
and upon: the: other side is a candlestick, 
The papier-maché' tray is leaned up against 
the wall idly, in spite of a useful vocation 
that might be found for it, because I wish 
to preserve it from accident, and because [| 
like its rich splash of colour. It is covered 
over, with painted flowers after the manner 


of the patient Srinagar workmen, and 
reminds me as often as [ look at it of 
the wealth of flowers upon the higher 
slopes of the Kashmir Himalayas. For 


me it is ‘almost like having the Himalayas 
themselves upon the mantelpiece !” But 
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there is something else belonging : tor the 
tray: the spirit of Srinagar resides in it, 
. but not so eloquently nor-so intimately as 
‘the spirit of the Punjab resides in the 
vase. Asa thing of beauty it is.inferior 
‘to the vase, notwithstanding that infinitely 
‘more labour has been bestowed upon it. 
Thé Punjab. potter might have made a 
- hundred vases while the Srinagar painter 
-was making this one tray: but the tray is 
the work of a school of conscious, handi- 
craftsmen, whereas the vase.was produced 
by an unselfconscious handicraftsman who 
belonged not to a school but toa race, whose 
“skill was borrowed by the genius of his 
race (while he ‘himself was unaware of it) 
and turned into an instrument of 
expression. .The vase is the Punjab, and 
the tray is only a little bit of Srinagar: 
but still—admire the tray ! 

Talking about the tray, reminds me of 
the shawls of Kashmir. 
upon my mantelpiece except in the same 
way as thé Himalayas are 
association, In Srinagar, my wife. and 
I were shown a shawl in which all the 
colours in the world were. blended together 
‘in so wonderful a harmony and so _ intricate 
a design, that we both fell into a fixed 
gaze of astonishment in front of it. Would 
we put it about our shoulders ?-—the shop- 
keeper asked. Nay, that were irreverence. 
Would we buy it? Nay, that were even 
worse than irreverence, For this ‘shawl 


seemed. to contain the knowledge of. the ~ 


secret of the uniyerse, and yet not to reveal 
i The shawl in fact was something 
more than a shawl, it was a religion; and 
this religion was to be bought for the 
trifling sum of two thousand rupees | Since 
it seemed to be the same -religion as’ my 
own, however, the religion of art and 
beauty and humanity and mystery, I did 
not buy it. . But I would advice you to buy 
it, unless you possess it already. ; 

The next thing we were shown in the 


same tity in which we were shown the. 


shawl, was a. papier-maché. pencil-box 
painted by a workman who now paints 
no more pencil-boxes. The désign was of 
flowers seen into the.minutest markings of 
their petals and veins of their leaves, with a 
nightingale here and there, surrounded by 
a night which was a Persian night, full of 
poetry and moons and stars, This lustrous 


“night and the flowers visible in. it, 


night 


racial 


“tion will wander. 
I have no shawls - 


there: by - 


resemblance to a _ particular 
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“and the 
songs of the birds, and-the moons, and the - 
stars were all to be purchased for thirty 
rupees; but for some reason | thought 


more of the pain of. losing, thirty rupees 


when I held the pencil: box in “my hand. 
than-I did of the pleasure of gaining . 
in Persia. . The pencil-box shevelore?” 
finds no place. upon ‘my mantelpiece, but 
like. one of those desires of which the value 
appreciates simply because we have not: 
obtained them, it remains a possession for 
ever. 
The Kashmir shaw ‘and. the ‘pencil- -box 
have been what the critics call a digression, 
but-this is one of the most delightful things 


-about mantelpieces, to wit, that when you 


sit down under one of ther and begin to’ 
talk, you never know whither the conversa- 
One topic will lead to 
another, and you will wind along many, a 
track of the well-trodden universe, alwaysy 
wonderful to the eyes of men, before you 
find-yourselves sitting by the fireside again. 
In the meanwhile, I hope you have not 
forgotten the candlestick, which like the 
tray. comes from Kashmir. It is a simple 
clay column standing upon a broad -base 


, as évery candlestick ought to do, so that no 


slight accident can overturn it,.and the part 
that, holds the candle might hold instead 
of the candle, oil and a wick, if I preferred 
that method of illumination. This upper partg 
of the candlestick is in fact shaped like .the” 
little clay lamps that are burnt all over 
Lahore on Dewali night, but the hollow of. 
it is half covered over with a circular rim 
upon which are stamped circular patterns: 
of a primitive yet - pleasure-giving appear- 
ance. No doubt these patterns have been 
used over and over again upon candlesticks 
and other articles made by the potter, and 
numbers of people, during many generationg 
of men perhaps, must have had pleasure 
in them. The potter copies Nature in this, 
that when he has invented a good pattern 
he. does not mind repeating it. These 
circular whorls on my candlestick bear a 
species of 
snail-shell which is to be picked up in the 
ditches in England. The snail-shell was 
invented by Mother Nature, in the days 
when she had just. hit upon the creation 
of her molluscs. She designed many. snail-. 
shells with her prodigal fingers, but this 
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particular ‘snail-shell pleased her so well 
that “she continued to make it and preserve 


it and would suffer no alteration in it _ 


during age after age, busy ‘as she was 
with the invention of ten thousand other 
creatures, until at last she found herself 
ewith- mian upon her hands. Even today 
while her brows are knit with anxiety 
over hér human problem, she continues to 
‘delight-and amuse herself with her snail- 
shell, and it is probable that she will still 
be: snatching’ moments to play with it when 
her heart is filled with the happiness ‘of the 
distant Golden Age. : 

[ have described the central and midway 
adorninents ° of my mantelpiece; it now 
remains to.speak about the two ends. At 
one end of my mantelpiece [ have placed 
a’ tall -wooden hookah with a clay ‘bowl, 
which I bought in Islamabad, and at the 
other end I have placed ‘a cast in plaster 
tof Paris,—a low relief portrait of the head 
ofa scholar. : 

There’ is nothing particular about the 
‘hookah, * except that its straight lines 
present a pleasant contrast to the oval form 
of the’ tray. It is ringed with circles of 
coldur,—black. and red and yellow and 
green,—like everything of wood which is 
made‘at Islamabad: I keep it upon my 


mucutcler cent because I wish to Smoke 


(I possess’ scarcely sufficient courage), 
Sut because it reminds me that I have 
been to Islamabad, and because friends 
remark when they come into my study : 
“You've bought a hookah.” ‘Yes,’ I reply, 
with a’ much-travelled air; “I bought it in 
Islamabad.” are 

And the plaster cast? Few people who 
recognise a wonderful thing when they 
see it, fail to look for quite a long time at 
the plaster cast. It is the portrait of a 
scholar, and it would be difficult to say 
of what it speaks most eloquently,— 
whether of knowledge, or dignity, or will. 
I knew the scholar, and I knew these things 
in him, and I knew also his spirit of festal 


mirth, and friendship and geriial tenider-. 


ness; all of which may be felt in the 
portrait. -He is reading a book with 
atterition, you see, but with an expression 
about the eyes ‘and’the brow and the 
mouth which suggests reserves of comparison 
nd judgment. It may be a book printed 
in almost any European language, living 
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or acca: for he* was a taster of tongues, 


and in the manipulation of his ‘own 
English he possessed a skill and a-powet 
which made one think that Wisdom 
herself was speaking in audible tone and 
visible form. 

-He used when a boy to visit an aunt 
who kept a large garden. In the garden 
grew fruit-trees laden in the proper season 
with all kinds of fruit) The boy was 


-allowed to wander in the garden, but. was 


forbidden :to touch apples or pears. or 
peaches, anything at all save the -humble 
gooseberries. Peaches are a rarity _in 


England, growing only on the sunniest 
and warmést walls. The boy was fond 
of peaches. 


One day at the dinner table the aunt 
spoke as follows to the. nephew: “You 
area good boy. Isaw you in the garden 
just now looking at the péach trees, and 
you did not pluck a single peach. Here 
are two peaches for you” (pushing a plate - 
towards him) “because you did not touch 
my peaches.” The boy was filled with 
burning indignation, and exclaimed (push- 
ing the plate away from him):“I -don’t 
want a reward for not stealing, and I won’t 
have your peaches !” 3 

He refused to have. them: an obstinate 
boy: dnd. yet; he .was fond of peaches, . 
l‘admire hin’ for refusing, because it was 
his character ;_ and I admire him for not 
plucking the fruit in the garden. Other 
boys, 1 know, would have plucked the 
peaches, and [° should have admired them 
scarcely less heartily. There are all sorts 
of boys, and most of them good sorts.. 

But when it comes to men, few men are 
so good as was this scholar. The strength 
of will which was evident in him in 
boyhood increased to distinguish him from. 
the mass of men all through’ his long, 
busy, toilful, and often tragic life. He. 
bore the bludgeonings of chance like the 
poet Henley bore them. And) through 
everything persisted his scholarship (his 
house was full of books and contained 
practically every best book in the literature 
and scholarship of at least half the world), 
and through everything kept on growing 
his wisdom, and that pure essence. of kind- 
ness which brought to her door humble 
people with humble human woes, and busy 
people with complicated worldly or 
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business problems,—the men of affairs seek- 
ing’ out the scholar for consultation 
and enlightenment,—a thing of seldom 
occurrence ! ne 7 
The scholar nossesued a few intimate 
- friends as true- as steel: you can imagine 
Jor yourselves what kind of men and 
women would be chosen for friends by such 
a man as he. One of these friends, who 
was an artist, hammered out of a sheet 


of bronze a portrait of the scholar.. He- 
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“Feel for the wrongs to dnnsensil ken 
Daily ar aes woe that unshirouded lies ; 
And seek the sufferer in his-darkest den, 
Whether conducted to the spot,by sighs 
And moanings, or he dwells (as if the wren 
Taught him concealment) hidden from all eyes 
In silence and the awful modesties 
Of sorrow ;—feel for all, as brother men ! 
Rest not in hope want’s icy chain to thaw 
By casual boons and.formal charities ; 
Learn to be just, just_through impartial law ; 
Far. as you may, .erect’and equalise ; 
And, what ye cannot reach by statute, draw 
Each Hom his fountain of self-saérifice |” 
es —Worpswor TH. 
F¥ the many benefits that India in com- 
mon with the.East has derived from 
-the impact of western ideals and civi- 
lisation on those of the Eastern, the new ideas 
concerning the dutiés we owe to society and 
humanity which the East is rapidly assimi- 
lating and putting into practice are perhaps 
the most important and far-reaching. Time 
was when men of light and leading in our 
country did not think it worth their while 
to bestow any attention or kindness on their 
less fortunate countrymen. It was argued 
that one was a Pariah and another a 
Brahmin, one in health and another in ill- 
health, one in degrading moral, surroundings 








and another i in healthy atmosphere as the 


result of the ‘working of the inexorable law 
of Karma; and it was believed that it was 
futile to attempt to effect any change in the 
existing state of things. Consequently the 
sorrows and sufferings, the ignorance and 
the moral degradation of- the submerged 


. also the spirit which ‘actuates ‘many young 
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did it with incommunicable feelings, 


_ guided: by his recollections of: what -his- 


friend looked like, for the living presence’ 
had left the friendly circle -before the’ 
portrait was, begun. Jt was‘a truthful 
portrait, beaten out-of the bronze, . and. 
plaster casts were taken from it. It is oneye 
of those plaster casts which stands Upon 

my mantelpiece. 
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SIAL SERVICE IN INDIA 


oF THE NATIONAL Misciowany Sacury or -INp1A.’ 


millions of cour land were looked upon with 
unconcern or at best with feelings of help~g 
less resignation. The appearance of the 
Christian: Missionary on ‘the scene as the 
friend of publicans and sinners and as the 
benefactor of the outcast and the low- 
caste, the leper and the blind meant the 
introduction of a new force in the thought 
and lifecof Indian society. The: missionary _ 
like his--divine master has often to carry on 
his work in the face of misunderstanding 


andsopposition ;- ‘but no one with an .unpre- 


judiced: mind can deny that he has succeed-g 
ed in: introducing the leaven of his master’s 

spirit in the inert mass of Indian life, and it. 
is only a question of time when the whole 

lump will be leavened. Witness, for ins- 

tance the remarkable change that has re- | 
cently come over the educated Indians in 
their attitude towards the depressed classes. 
Who even thought that the depressed class- 
es considered as untouchables and condemn- 
ed by the traditions and sanctions of the 
past to a life of social degradation would 
be sought after, educated and made to -feel 
and realise their heritage in the common 
wealth of mankind and that by the repre- 
sentatives of the very people who were once 
instrumental in keeping them in the de- 
pressed - state? And yet this is what is being 
done in a very small measure but with a 
large promise for the future by the. handful 
of workers connected with the Depressed 
Classes Mission Society of Bombay: S 

















io 
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“men in | different parts | a India to band 


. themsel ves- together : under: able and wise. 


-Jeadetship for the promotion» of education 
and 


‘“:Jeaven above referred to. Then again the 


“helping. hand that is stretched out by the 


people of ore province to those of another 
on .Occasions’ of famines and floods and 
similar disasters ;, the widespread sympathy 
’. shewn by. the people of India on behalf of 
their unfortunate brethren in South Africa; 
the organised attempts that are being made 
to prevent cruelty to children in our big 
cities—-these.and other activities tell- us in 
an unmistakable way that, we are living i in 
an age of general awakening about the 
duties and -responsiblities we owe to our 
fellowmen. 
age-of promise of great opportunities for 
‘service with 
with practically no labourers to go out, is 
it not our duty, nay our. privilege, -to do 
‘what: we can towards - reducing the sum 
total of human _ misery 
us? Is not the situation 
‘call forth all that is noble and good in-us 
for bringing’ what little 
happiness we.can ‘into the lives of many o 
‘our race whorare ‘the victims of selfish’ i 
‘tentions and’ aggrandisements, 
under the= ‘weight of sin and. diséase, of 
poverty and ignorance ? If our hearts are not 
moved by compassion by the sight of the 


one which should 


‘people around us, we may ask ourselves: 


whether we have in us any humanity, any 
heart or feeling for others. 

’. Now let ‘us consider very briefly some 
very important questions about 


is not? how it could be sustained and what 
its motive power should be. 

" By social service no one means a going 
to the highways and by-ways with heaps 
of coins: and distributing them free to: every 
one who asks for them; neither does it con- 
sist in establishing feeding houses in: differ- 
ent poor centres and giving food free to 
multitudes every day. Such ‘actions may 


‘often be done with a sincere motive for — 
alleviating. human misery. But-as long as 


they are unaccompanied’ by any attempt to 
find: out and deal with the real cause of the 
‘misery we are so anxious to alleviate .we 
‘are only. doing a social disservice and 
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“not any 


social reform has its origin in and- - 
derives much of its strength from the new- — 
te other evils. 


Living as ‘we do in such an, 
frelds white unto harvest but- 
“as social: service. 
that we see around . 


sunshine and. 


Groaiioe ; 


.the interests of one 


; social 
- service—what ‘social service is and what it. 
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social service. Such acts’ 
indiscriminate charity instead of -improv- 


“ing the condition of humanity i inany way 
aie only help to foster in society the evils _ 


to. work and 
One cof the former Maha- 
rajas of “Travancore. ‘thought that he was 
doing.a-great act of social service by estab- 


idleness, disinclination 


Jishing: feeding houses‘ throughout his state. 
- He-restricted the -benefits of -such ‘feeding 


establishments to a particular caste, and he 


" sincerely believed-he was helping that caste 


by doing so. But to-day no one deplores 
the ‘evils which such. an institution has 
fostered in that community more than the 
enlightened members: of that very commu- 


nity; and. be if said to their crédit that 


they were among those who sincerely work- 


ed for its abolition. Indiscriminate charity 
holiest of intentions can never be considered 
Those who give: money 
and other -gifts . to .every one who asks for 


them without taking:the trouble to enquire 


whether what. they give will go. té supply a 
real,need or only to ‘confirm him in his 


- habits of idleness and vice are far from help- 


ing the society they are so very anxious to 
help. - - 
What then is’ social service ? Social ser- 
vice means serving society. Society is com- 
posed of individuals ‘and individuals are 
grouped into families and communities and 
nations. We find that‘in this world of ours 
individual often clash 
with the interest of another, of one family 
with those of another family and of one 
community with those of aonther commu- 
nity and in the competition that ensues we 
find that men are not guided by principles 
of righteousness and truth and justice. If 
individuals and familres, communities ‘and 
nations will not in economic and other 
competitions allow themselves to be govern- 
ed by. base motives of selfishness and greed 
but on the. other hand he actuated by mo- 
tives of selflessness and consideration for 
others there would be an end to half the 


-of 


though: done with. the best of motives and. 


1 


troubles: that we have in the world to-day. . 


A large share of the misery and degradation 


we see around us can ultimately be traced” 


to the-selfishness of man. Selfishness can 
be described as going just a little bit off 
that perfect balance.of: thé Golden’ Rule. 
A man who does not as he would be done 
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by; a man who does not love his neighbour 
as himself, is selfish. Jn other Garde he‘js 
using some past of society for his own in- 
dividual profit without regard to what the 
cffect is upon society itself. Here you find 
a man reduced to penury. You approach 
him and try to get into conversation with 


him. He has a tale of woe to narrate to 
hae He was once: the proud possessor -of 
lands. He was generally keeping his ex- 


penses well within his income; but he runs 
into a small debt for the sake of meeting 
the expenses connected with the marriage 
of his daughter. The inevitable demands 
on his income do not enable him to’ pay 
back the debt. He has mortgaged a por- 
tion of his lands to the money-lender ‘and 
he has agreed to pay a high rate of interest 
on the amount borrowed. The interest 
accumulates year by year until at last the 
nioney-lender is able to dispossess him of 
all his properties and to turn him and _ his 
family out to a life of destitution and po- 
verty. Such tragedies are being enacted 
_ every day.in almost every part of India: 
and is it not sad to think that the greed for 
money on the part of a few wicked money- 
lenders is responsible for much of the misery 
and poverty and starvation we ‘find in 
iany a home? 


A good deal of the misery we see Beounia 


us is also caused by--ignorance. Ignorance 
on the part of the people about the elemen- 
tary principles.of sanitation and health, lay 
theii.open to the devastations of disease, 
igndkance of the elementary rights of citizen- 
‘ship and humanity keep them and enable 
other8.to keep them in a depressed down- 
troddén condition. Ignorance about the 
evils of intemperance makes them a prey to 
drink and other vices; and ignorance of the 
art of reading and writing deprives them of 


one of the greatest blessings which man can 


have, e.g., knowledge. We need not con- 
sider here the much debated question of 
suffering. Whatever may be the explana- 
tions offered to account for its existence, 
whether these explanations satisfy us or not, 
we cannot deny that suffering isa hard and 
terrible fact we have to face at every turn 
in this world of ours. Suffering is as old as 
man himself. Whether in days of old, in 
the days of the. Illiad- and the Ramayana 
which some people enchanted by distance 
love. to depict as good old-days, or in the 
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prosaic modern age, the age. of electricity 
and the aeroplane mankind has been more 
or Jess in the‘same plight. Selfishness and’ 
ignorance have been the great disturbing 
factors in human society. They have been 
Operating from the very dawn of history as 
forces tending to prevent man from realising 
himself from becoming what God ‘intends 
that he should become. Here we lay: our 
finger on acircumstance which has always’ 


- operated asa fruitful source of the: large 


amount of misery we have always with us. 
From what has been said above it will be 
evident that anything which tends to reduce 
the sum total of htiman ignorance and to 
weaken the motive for selfish action will 
also tend to reduce the sum total of human 
misery. But at the same time it should be 
remembered that our schemes for dispelling 


ignorance, our well-planned systems’ -of 
education cannot by themselves promote 
the social welfare of mankind. Such 


schemes should be co-ordinated with efforts 
to redeem man from his moral depravity 
and to strengthen his character. Education 
whether literary or technical unless accorn- 
panied by efforts to build up a strong 
character will not be of any great value in 
the keen competitions of life. Living as we 
do in.an age of economic competition, indi- 
viduals whochave- only, a’ faultless khow-’ 
ledge of particular subjects -or ‘industries 
are not the ones that are likely to succeed. 


‘Individuals of knowledge, of value we no 


doubt want. But more than them we want 
individuals of value and character. If men . 
should become capable factors in the com- 
petition of life they should be first and fore- 
most men of character. Professional quali- 
fications have only a secondary place. If so 
much is granted it will readily be admitted 
that efforts which are carried on with thé 
sole intention of enriching the knowledge of 
the people, of making them well versed in 
the three R’s, of teaching them the most 
improved and ‘scientific methods of agricul-’ 
ture or industry cannot be called social 
service. Such efforts will become acts of 
real social. service only, when a change for’ 
the better takes place in the life and con- 


“duct of the people, only when they are. 


trained to love truth'and righteousness and 
to hate all forms of evil. Let us suppose 
we havea village of the depressed classés. 
They do not know to read and write. They 
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are addicted, to drink and 
They are. dirty beyond description and they 
are in a state of abject poverty.. A man 
gets interested in them. He acquires a 


large piece of land, builds. for them neat - 
He. teaches them to read and. 


little houses. 
write, and he. gives them the most up-to- 
date training in one or two profitable indus- 
tries. If.at this stage he leaves them ‘to 
themselves believing that he has done all 
that he could possibly do.for them, there is 
no doubt he is sadfy mistaken. Soon he 
will be sorry to find that all his work of 
educating them, of improving. their earning 
capacity and of comfortably housing them 
have been like ploughing the seashore. 
The evil habits and tendencies left unre- 
formed among them will assert themselves; 
the savage in them left untamed is sure to 
make its appearance and “ their last state 
willbe, worse than the first.’ There is a 
story, told of a social worker in one of the 
Pacific islands... He was working’ among 
cannibals. He was able to. persuade them 
to put on clothes. He taught them many 
of the habits of civilised life and the art of 
reading and. writing; and it is said that 
after some years he wrote home about his 
work in the following terms. ‘My people 
now put on coats and trousers. They live 
in neat little bungalows, they dine on tables 
and they know how to use spoon and knife 
and fork, But they still eat human flesh.” 

The author of the story perhaps meant it to 
be understood: only asa parable; but it isa 
parable which teaches us clearly the dangers 
arising from a neglect of the elementary 
principle of social service stated above. A 
study of the lives of the famous social 
workers of the world tell us that those who 
in. the midst of all their varied acts of kind- 
ness and mercy cared first and foremost for 
character and worked for the development 
of personality and for drawing out-and 
enriching, all that-is lovely and true and 
noble in man. were the very persons who 
were able'to’do the most abiding kind of 
service for mankind. The name of the late 
General’ Booth of the Salvation Army so 
well known throughout the world as one of 
the greatest of the social workers will be 
perpetuated in history as one of the benefac- 
tors of humanity not because he clothed 
thousands and fed tens of thousands but 
because he was instrumental in introducing 


other vices. . 


‘and social service 
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a regenerating, uplifting force in the. life of 
the most hopeless and. degenerated sections 
of humanity. So also-William Wilberforce, 
Booker T.. Washington, Dr. Barnardo and 
other social workers speak to us im no uncer-| 
tain-tone through their life and” work of the 


_ existence of a power for good which is able 


to overcome evil. All the activities and 
achievements with which their names are 
associated would not have been possible 
were they not dominated by.an unshakable 
faith in the ultimate. victory of goodness. 
We have next to- consider what the 
motive power of social service should be 
and how it could be sustained in the face 
of difficulties and failures. Social work 
undertaken from motives of ‘emulation or 
from fear of being left behind the times 
cannot be expected to-have in it the vitality 
necessary to meet and:overcome difficulties. 
We find that many schemes of social reform 
ushered into ‘the world 
with the best of intentions die a natural 
death as soon as the first burst of enthusiasm 
with which they were started exhausts it- 
self. To enable us to persist in loving our 
fellowmen and in serving them in the face 
of many things which make it hard for us 
to do so, in the face of facts which make us 
despair of success, we need surely something 
more than a desire to imitate or excel others. 
Those who constantly come in contact with 
men of all sorts and conditions by seeing 
more of the dark than the bright side of 
human life are likely to lose their faith in 
humanity. How is it possible to love those 
who are unlovely, to suppress the feeling of 
hatred that comes upon us when we see 
things that are hateful in those for whom 
we work? This is a feeling which ordi- 
narily overtakes one who seeks to serve his 
fellowmen in any way, and the objection 
underlying this feeling seems to him very 
real and forcible. - But is our feeling to- 
wards our fellow-creatures as simple as this 
objection suggests? Is it not true that most 
men have in them qualities we can love 
even when the hateful qualities predomi- 
nate ? And do not self-interest and self-love 
often make many things hateful to us which 
are not hateful in themselves. When we 
think of a fallen criminal or a confirmed 
drunkard do we not say “ He also was once 
an innocent child and who knows what he 
might have been had he been placed 
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in better surroundings and under more 
“ wholesomé influences ?” Wesavea man from 
drowning even though we know he is a 
‘great criminal. We save him simply be- 
cause he is a man. 
we detect ih us tell us that there is a kind 


‘of love which we bear to. our fellow-crea-- 


tures which. transcends both the love of the 


whole race and’ that independent love of- 


each individual which appears impossible 
when we consider that different individuals 
exhibit opposite qualities. This is ‘the 
love not of all men nor yet of every man 
_but’ of the man‘in every man,” and it is a 
matter of experience -that such a love for 


the ideal of man in each individual exists’ 


in us. The actual discovery of noble qua- 
lities, in particular human beings gives 
rise to this feeling ; and it is strong or weak 
in us in proportion as we have known 
many or few noble human beings. Under 
"such circumstances it is no wonder that 
men whose lot it has been to live among 
the. mean and the base should lose faith in 


humanity as.such and should be inclined ‘to. 


believe that the happiness or misery of such 
a paltry race is wholly unimportant. On 
the other hand those who have been from 
childhood acquainted with the fair side -of 
life, who have seen noble acts of self-sacrifice 
and self-forgetfulness are ina position to 


understand and -appreciate the good and . 


the noblé in.man. Our belief in and esti- 
‘mate of human nature will be determined 
by the degree of acquaintence we have'with 
its best specimens.» More than high ideals 
‘and noble ‘truths and more than the mere’ 
teachérs arid preachers of ideals ‘the ex- 
ample of at.Jeast.one who has shewed: by 
actual: life the heights of. love’ and.-self- 
sacrifice to. which man is capable. of attain= 
ing, is What is wanted to elevate this feel: 


ing of ‘humanity in us to the level of a. 


dominating passion. Precepts of love and 


brotherhood and lofty teachings’ are valua- - 


able only in so far as they make us feel it 
right to be .humane-and desire-to be so. 
‘But they could never inspire-us with an 
enthusiasin of humanity—an’ enthusiasm 
which is secure from the temptations to in- 
jure any human being whether it be: our- 
selves or others and which is eager to bene- 
fit and bless all men to the utmost of our 
power. When giving precept of love and 


self-sacrifice, an example must be placed 


N 


Feelings like this that - 


‘development. 
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before. thé eyes of those who. are called. 


upon to obey them, the example of one « 


who ‘gave every inch of his time.and every | 
particle of his being. for the welfare of 
mankind and who stands out as an ideal 


of man noble and powerful. enough to raise,” 
the whole race and to make the humblest ., 


‘members of it sacred with reflected. glory. * 


A man bound fast ‘by. ties of affection. 
and. veneration and ‘personal - fellowship 
to a person who is thus -the express 
image of love will learn ‘to: look upon 


the meanest of mankind ‘with feelings of _- 


reverence and hope, as capable of being 
rescued by love and transformed into lovely’ 
and amiable human beings. To him, every 


man, no matter how degraded he is, is in- . 


vested with the importance derived-from 
the mere fact of his being a member of the 
human family, with untold possibilities of 
Nothing short of a personal 


devotion to. such a being of love and good- ¥ 


ness on intimate terms of faith and fellow- 


ship:can urge us to love our fellowmen in. ! 


spite of all their unloveliness and degrada | 


tion and to serve them in the face of dis- 
appointments and fatlures. For social ser- 
vice or for the matter of that any service 
to’ be real and true it should be the natural 
expression, the outflow of a life lived in 
fellowship with such a being of love, All 
the great social workers of the West have 


been drawing the inspiration and the power «ij 


necessary for carrying’ on their wonderful 
work in the slums and the persons, among 
the fallen and the degraded, in-veritable 
dens of sin and) impurity from the One 
who stands forth ~in all history as the Re- 
presentative of mén, identifying Himself 


with the cause and with the interests with 
‘the pain and with ‘the 


sufferings of all 
human beings ina manner unsurpassed — 
by any one else before or since.» Many of. 
these great workers -have found it possible 
to conceive for Jesus Christ ‘an attachment 
the closeness of: which no words can des- 
cribe. If it is posstble to’ approach them 
and ask them what it. is which enables 
them to do the great things they are doing - 
defying the tremendous forces: of evil and 


weakness we have in the world to-day, thev . | 


will unhesitatingly point to the spirit of. 


* Christ which has so possessed and absorbed 


the man within them and say “ I-live no 
more ; but Christ livesin me.” India. has 
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also many things to learn from Jesus 
Christ, who, in the eyes of many in this 
land, is still for various reasons the despised 
Nazarene he was among the men of His 
own time. But if ever India stands in 
need of understanding the great moral and 
spiritual forces made available to mankind 
in the person of Jesus Christ who claims 
to have come to the world that we “ might 
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have life and life abundant,” it is to-day 
when many in India are interested in social 
service, when efforts are being made to 
ameliorate the condition of our fellow- 
countrymen and many in our land are 
feeling as never before that 

"Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 


'Tis life not death for which we pant, 
More life and richer that we want.” 
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[Students’ Pilgrimage] 


By Myron H. Pue tps. 


Fei has an immense asset in the way 
of health, strength and_ inspiration 


towards the highest ideals of ‘life, the 
untold value of which, especially to her 
vast student population, her people do not 
know; and there is no country on the face 





up the strength and virility of a people. 
It ought to be known as such to every 
Indian youth and educator who loves his 
country. Here one may. come into con- 
tact with nature in her noblest forms, and 
draw from touch with the earth, the air and 


Below Minali; in the valley of the Bias. 


of the earth which more sorely needs these 
iources of strength, to assist in the great 
work before her of building. up national 
tharacter. It is the great natural reserve 
f all the elements which go to make 


3 


her other inexhaustible treasures, the 
strength and insight which are needed to 
do well the work of the world. Yet one 
may wander all summer among these 
glorious mountains without seeing a single 
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Minali valley; a scene in Kulu. 


shred of evidence that the young men of 
India have any knowledge of the heritage 
which they are neglecting. 

It is not so in the West. Mountain-, and, 
where possible,ymountain camp-, life is recog- 
nized as the ideal means of re-creating 
exhausted nerves and brain, and_ every 
attractive country-side in England, and 
every mountain region in America and con- 
tinental Europe, is a lodestone during the 
summer months for the brain workers, and 
those who are preparing to do the brain 
work, of those countries. Switzerland, the 
Austrian Tyrol, the Italian Alps, the Black 
Forest of Germany, the Highlands of Scot- 
Jand, the mountains of Wales, the Adiron- 
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dacks and White Mountains of 
America, are actually alive with 
students for three months of the 
year, while the grandest and noblest 
mountains of them all, treasure- 
houses of beauty, strength and 
inspiration for all generations, are 
actually as little known to the 
college boys of India as though they 
graced some other planet. 


The mountains, and especially 
mountain travelling, are invaluable 
to the student, because they compel 
him to take pure air and abundant 
exercise, which alone can supply 
vigour and fertility to the brain; 
because they stimulate the imagin- 
ation and soften and enrich the 
mind by bringing it into association 
with supremely beautiful things; 
because they raise the mind a step 
nearer to the Creator of all that is 
beautiful and true. There one is 
cut off for the time from the petti-— 
ness of human affairs, and his nature 
has the opportunity to expand under 
the broadening influence of the 
world-geist, as the Germans say— 
the world spirit forces which are 
relatively universal. That your 
ancient ancestors were moved by 
these influences is shown by the 
abundance of references to the 
Himalyas which are found in your 
sacred books. Here they located 
Kailasa, the abode of the gods; and 
if one sees those glorious heaven- 
piercing snow-clad peaks, dazzling 
and refulgent in their splendour, one 
cannot wonder that the imagination of your 
fathers associated them with their deities. 

I know however of at least one college in 
India—and | hope there are more—upon 
which all this wealth of beauty and health and, 
inspiration is not lost. I mean the Gurukula 
at Hardwar, which in this as in many other 
things has revived the better traditions of 
the past; and we cannot withhold our 
respect for the movement, and the men, who 
have brought into existence this center of 
normal and healthy educational influence. 

Last fall the Gurukula college boys took 
a “Saraswatt Yatra”? among the Hima- 
layas in which I had the good fortune to be 
their guest, and it is with the object of briefly 
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A Himalayan Palace. 


describing that mountain trip and giving 
some sort of an idea of some of the beauti- 
ful and grand things which we saw, that 
lam now writing; in the hope that the 
latter, and the demonstrated ease of reaching 
them, may attract the attention and _ inspire 
the effort of others. 

The route chosen was from Pathankot to 
the Kulu valley and thence to Simla. 
There were 25 in the party, 19 college boys, 
the Asst. Governor of the Gurukula, myself 
and four servants. We set out from 
Pathankot on the 31st of August, reaching 
Simla on the 1st of October, having then 
walked a total of somewhat over 350 miles. 
Our baggage was carried by eight mules. 
Generally the day’s march was about ten or 
twelve miles. Rarely it reached 15, and I 
think the longest was 22. It was not there- 
fore the race for distance record into which 
such enterprises sometimes degenerate, but 
was wisely kept within the limits of 
pleasant exercise, providing sufficient leisure 
and leaving sufficient strength for thought 
and the culture which thought amid such 
surroundings gives. 

Our lodging was furnished by Hindu tem- 
ples, Arya Samaj rest-houses and mandirs, 
school houses and occasionally dak-bun- 
galows, while meals were prepared by our 
servants from provisions which we were 


able to procure at each halting place, 
with the exception of one or two places to 
which provisions had to be carried. 

The cost of the trip will seem, I think, 
remarkably low, even in India, it being, ex- 
clusive of railway fares, somewhat under 
eight annas per day each. Of this expense 
some Rs, 250, went to the muleteers, which 
item could be for the most part elimina- 
ted if each boy carried his own luggage, an 
entirely practicable thing to do, as | know, 
having followed that plan myself, when in 
college, for two vacation tramps of about 
300 miles each, It is frequently done in 
America. 

Of the notable places visited, Dharmasala 
was the first. It isa fine hill station and 
is reputed to be the cheapest of such resorts 
in India. 

Further on we passed through the very 
beautiful rice fields and picturesque gorges 
of Baijnath. Kangra, that ancient seat of 
Indian art, lies a short distance east of 
our route, but we were unfortunately 
unable to visit it. Beyond Baijnath we 
entered the more mountainous country of 
the Mandi State, some parts of which, as 
near Bhadwani, are superb. Then our 
route for some two weeks lay up, and re- 
turning down, the valley of the Bias, 
through the renowned Kulu country. This 
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Mandi State ; 


at the Bhadwani rest-house. 





Some of the freight carriers of the Himalayas. 


I think must be one of the most beautiful 
valleys in the world. I doubt whether | 
have ever seen its equal. 

Here are the fruit orchards which have 
made the name of Kulu famous. The 
apples produced here are un-surpassed, 


so far as my experience goes, in east or 
west. 

The source of the Bias isin Biaskund, 
in the Rohang pass, which leads into 
Lahaul, and through which lies the Ladakh 
and Tibetan road. This pass has an 
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At dinner after the day’s march. 


altitude of 13,500 feet, and from it we had 
a brief survey of the snowclad high peaks 
of the Himalayas, filling the earth and 
rising to heaven in majestic, radiant gran- 
deur, 

From the Bias our march lay through 
fine and picturesque, but less interesting, 
mountains until we came _ to Narkanda, 
also a veritable abode of the gods, if those 
abodes are determined by natural grandeur 
and beauty. These grand scenes were our 
companions during most of the remaining’40 
miles to Simla, where we were again plung- 
ed into! that devastating maelstrom of “ ci- 
vilisation” which for far too brief a period 
it had been our blessed fortune to escape. 

I cannot close this brief sketch of a 
mountain holiday without a parting tri- 
bute to my companions in that delightful 
and all-too-brief experience. The Guru- 
kula and the work which it is doing for 
the country is too little known. It is on 
such occasions as these that the fine quality 
of that work becomes evident; for in the 
intimate association of such simple, natural 
and sometimes strenuous life, the fundamen- 
tal elements of habit and character are re- 
vealed. 

Two things stand out prominently in my 
recollection—the discipline and physical 
hardihood which enabled these boys to rise 


each day at the appointed hour, whether 3 
or 4 or 5 in the morning, silently and swift- 
ly prepare for the march, set out quietly 
and without confusion within some thirty 
minutes, and then walk barefooted over 
those rough and rocky roads for hours with- 
out concern; and the moral development 
and training evinced in the free and inti- 
mate comradeship and affection among 
themselves, the respect for elders and the 
kindness towards inferiors, which were al- 
ways in evidence. Their speech was gentle 
and affectionate towards ‘each other and 
kindly towards others; and on the entire 
trip 1 did not hear a single cross or excit- 
ed word. 

This trait of character would perhaps 
not commend itself to those of the West 
who appear to think that skill in fighting 
and the art of self-defence, and the mental 
and moral attitude which results from the 
training of these faculties, are accomplish- 
ments with which «the ideal boys’ school 
should endow its pupils. But this I take to 
be one of the false ideas of an essentially 
false civilisation. The development of kind- 
ness, love, gentleness, generosity and con- 
sideration for others is, | believe, a far high- 
er ideal. It is higher because it makes for 
spiritual growth, the ultimate aim of all 
life, and not for spiritual degradation, 
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THE TURK AND HIS GREAT CAPITAL 


By SunpARA Raja. 


HERE is no city in the world that has 
so much romantic and _ historical 
interest as Constantinople and there 

is no individual as important in the history 
of the world as the Turk. There can be 
no sudden catastrophe or cataclysm, any- 
where in any part of the world that has 


The Port and some fine buildings of Constantinople. 


not a direct or indirect bearing on either 
the Turk or his great capital. The history 
of Europe would be devoid of its most in- 
teresting and sensational chapter had it 
not been for the history of the Turk. 
Diplomacy of the west, that sugar-coated 
barbarism, would be of no special interest 





had it not been for the Turk. In short 


Europe owes its importance to that great 
individual, who set foot on European soil, 
in all majesty and pomp, in April 1453, 
and who from then until to-day has played 
a peculiar and all-absorbing part in the 
world’s history. 


His remarkable and marvellous achieve- 
ments of the fifteenth century, his valour 
and prowess in crushing finally a deep- 
seated and age-long civilization, and last, 
but not least of all, his startling victory 
over Constantine the Great in that ever 
memorable siege of St. Sophia, form 
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Mosque of St. Sophia. 


illuminating chapters of history and I am 
not concerned here with these past achieve- 
ments. The pregnant words of Mohamed 
the second, the first conqueror of Constan- 
tinople, have become part and parcel of 
prophetic sayings, and the ancient history 
of this chivalrous, formidable conqueror, 
is known to all. I am only concerned 
here, with the Turk of today, who has only 
recently emerged out of a heroic struggle 
with ambitious invaders, with no stain 
‘on his historic reputation, even though his 
possessions have been taken away from him 
by force. I am speaking here of the Turk, 
who is much maligned, on all sides, and 
stigmatised as “ cruel”’ and “ intolerable.” 

{he overthrow of the regime of Abdul 
Hamid threw the veil from the face of 
the Turk and exposed him to the gage of 
the world. That was, in fact, the first 
instance when the Turk came to be known 
as a Turk. The stupendous revolution, 
headed by that veteran soldier, Enver Bey, 
showed to the world at large the inherent 
tendencies of the average Turk. It showed 
that all the tales that were circulated by 
interested writers proving the “cruelty” of 
the Turk, were unfounded and that he was 
as much sensitive to freedom as any other 
individual in Europe. It showed beyond 


the least shadow of a doubt, that the Turk 
was progressive, enlightened and advanced. 

But Europe was not prepared to recognise 
these unpleasant facts, repugnant to their 
tastes, and went on as before, applying 
that fatal instrument, which _ strangles 
without shedding blood, and by a series 
of strokes, at different times, brought about 
the predicament, which the Turk is so ably 
confronting to-day. All the resources of 
a clever diplomacy had been well nigh 
exhausted and all material and martial 
resources have been fully applied. The 
Turk was cheated all round, thrashed, 
betrayed, and disappointed. But he stands 
today as firm as he ever stood. He has 
sacrificed a good deal of his territories, but 
withal he is alive. Wars after wars, 
battles after battles, have been waged 
incessantly against him, but the Turk is 
not killed. 

What is the underlying force that has saved 
the Turk? What is that which leaves him 
untouched in spite of all the ravages of time 
and history? This force is nothing else but 
himself—that rigid and unfailing individual- 
ity that defies all calamities. The Turk is 
alive because he isa Turk. His character, 
his disposition, his nature are all Turkish— 
and this is the secret of his immortality, 
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‘The Bosporus, 


Some things in the world are immortal— 
the poem of Shakespere, the music of 
Wagner and the Turk. He is confronted 
with the onrush of a new tide of civilization, 
as he was faced, centuries ago, by a then 
new civilization. Things around him have 
always been new to him and this is more 
than you ‘and I cansay. He is always as 
he was, unmoved, and he will -be as he is. 
This is not stagnation, as one is apt to think, 
but a firm and fixed steadiness. He laughs 
at all innovations as the parent laughs at 
the doll-play of hischild. ‘The Turk adapts 
things to his advantage and not himself to 
them. Things come and go leaving him 
where he was and when I see the Turk, 
standing in the same plane as his renowned 
ancestors, it is as if I have dreamt myself 
into the Middle Ages. 

The Turk has quickly absorbed the spirit 
of modern civilization and there is no Eu- 
ropean or Asiatic to vie with him in polite- 
ness. The Japanese are no doubt a 
proverbially polite nation, but to them 
politeness is a sort of superstition. There 
is a vast difference between ‘politeness 


enforced by religion and politeness inborn. 
The Turk is polite by his inherent nature. 
It is born and bred in him, High or low, 
rich or poor, it is present in all. Whether 
in the grand Vizier or in the poor boatmen 
it does not relax its hold. The Turk is 
geniality personified. He enjoysa_ hearty 
laugh ata clever joke, and chuckles with 
delight at a strange humour. Buthe is quite 
severe like a bull dog when he_ has a 
passage-at-arms with his opponent. Meek 
and silent he undoubtedly is at home—and 
you will find him seated outside his home 
in an easy chair with a cheerful. counte- 
nance. But in moments of seriousness he 
outvies the Sunday clergyman. : 

One thing above all deserves mention 
about the Turk—his plain and simple demo- 
craticnature. He is by far the best demo- 
crat in the world. There is'not the slightest. 
whisper of aristocracy, privilege, and other 
evils of the most Christian countries. The 
Turk does not recognise any of these con- 
ventions. The Caliph is the head and all 
others are his subjects. No distinction of a, 
hereditary type mars Turkish democracy. 
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The poorest and the humblest Turk can 
aspire to be the Grand Vizier, as the humb- 
lest American can aspire to be the President 
of the United States. The boatman who 
plies the tiny boat at the Bosporus could 
reasonably aspire to be the Grand Vizier. 
Constantinople is not strictly speaking a 
Turkish City. There are only 384,910 
Turks out-of a total population of 873,565. 
But the Turks’ presence is strongly felt, for is 
not Constantinople the seat of his Empire ? 
Where would he be but for the city of Cons- 
tantine ? When one remembers this strange 
phenomenon, there is a pathetic interest 
attached to this subline city. The loss of 
Constantinople means the Turk’s final 
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annihilation. The Turk would become 
something new and the Turk as a Turk 
would perish once for all. 

“Pardaddari mi-kunad dar kasr-i-kaisar Ankabut, 

Boomi nubat mi-zanad bar gumbad-i-Afrdsiab !’' 

“The spider has woven his web in the 
Imperial Palace; the owl is singing his 
watch song in the towers of Afrasiab!” re- 
peated the great Mohamed the Second as 
he reflected on the instability of human 
greatness, when he was seated in the splen- 
did court of Constantine. I only trust that 
there will be no need to give vent to similar 
reflections in any of the capitals of the great 
powers. . 
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HE United States of America does not 
believe in a large standing army. It 

has adopted a policy of keeping a 
small well-trained army as a nucleus and 
to depend in times of crisis upon’ her 
citizen soldiery. The policy was adopted 
from a three-fold reason. When the United 
States wrested her liberty from England 
there was a strong popular feeling against 
standing armies, and this antagonism to 
the system has not yet abated. The other 
two reasons are the location from a strate- 
gic point, and the abundance of natural 
resources. Since the Spanish-American war, 
however, the insular possessions have come 
to the United States, and a larger army 
and navy have become a pressing necessity. 
The United States has until recent years 
depended entirely upon the small regular 
army, the state militia and volunteer en- 
listments, The regular army is officered 
chiefly by graduates from the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, which 
isone of the leading and most thorough 
institutions of its kind in the world. The 
states militia has as officers men who rise 
from the ranks and are possessed of various 
degrees of efficiency. The volunteers are 
led either by regularly © trained officers 
or by men of no previous military. training. 
It will thus be seen that the United 
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States is in need of a body of men trained 
in tactics who would be able in case of 
war to train others in military science. 

This fact was forcefully illustrated during 
the Civil War which lasted from 1861 to 
1865. There were in the seceding states 
a considerable number of graduates from 
West Point and the Virginia Military In- 
stitute.’ Not only did these graduates rise 
to the chief commands of the Confederate 
army, but the Confederate army was much 
better handled during the first part of the 
war, and though fighting against a more 
powerful and wealthier army, was able to 
prolong the rebellion for four long and 
bloody years. 

The war authorities were quick to see 
the advantages of having a body of citizens 
learned in the arts of warfare and a_ unique 
method was adopted to train young men 
along those lines. After the close of the 
Civil War one hundred regular army offi- 
cers were detailed to report at the leading 
educational institutions and to give train- 
ing to the male students in military tactics. 
The schools desiring this course of study 
were required to furnish an armory or driil 
hall, while the Federal Government fut- 
nished the instructor, the rifles, belts, ammu- 
nition and other necessary equipment. 
This system has been gradually expanded 
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until it is to-day one of the leading features 
of American Universities and Colleges. 

The United States is divided into four 
divisions. and there are at present about 
thirty schools in each division giving in- 
struction in military tactics, The largest 
bodies of cadets, perhaps, being found at the 
large mid-western Universities of Illinois, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, and Nebraska, 
where the work is required of all first 
and second year students in the colleges 
of.engineering and liberal arts. The work 


prescribed is practically the same at all 


schools, the army drill manual being used 
‘ds a text, and can best be described by 
stating the methods employed at one of the 
leading schools. The Cadet Regiment at 
the State University of Iowa has been sel- 
ected as an example for the purposes of 
this article because of its high rank and 
marked efficiency. Some schools are 
larger and some few are better equipped, 
but the University of Iowa received the 
highest mark of her Division during the 


‘school year of rg10-1gi1 and shared the 
-honors with another school during the year 


IgtI-1912. This rating.is made after an 
inspection by an officer detailed by the War 
Department at Washington, D.C. 

An officer from the regular army, usually 
a graduate of the United States Military 
Academy, is detailed for three years by the 
War Department to take tharge of the ins- 
truction. This officer is termed the Com- 
mandant and is responsible for the training of 
the cadets. All first and second year male 
students in the colleges of Engineering and 
of Liberal Arts are required to take the 
work, and failure to obey this order means 
expulsion or suspension from the University. 
A large Armory, well lighted and equiped,is 
provided by the University, and all requisite 
arms and ammunition are furnished by th 
United States government. _ f 

The present instructor or Commandant, 
as he is called, is Captain Morton C. 
Mumma, of the 2nd U. S. Cavalry. He 


_graduated from the United States Military 


Academy at West Point in 1900 and has 
seen service ‘abroad. He is also one of the 
best rifle and pistol shots in the United 
States Army and represented the American 
Nation on the Palma team, which won the 


‘world’s championship in rifle shooting in 


1907. 


Yo assist Captain Mumma in the 


‘Signal corps. 
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work, the War Department has detailed 
Sergeant-Major Wm. De F Rahming of the 
trth U. S. Cavalry. 

The three hundred and fifty cadets at 
lowa are organized into a full regiment 
of three battalions. Each battalion is 
divided into two companies of about fifty 
or sixty men each. In addition to the six 
companies, the battalion and regimental 
officers, there is a band of forty pieces 
under the instruction of a competent band- 
master, a hospital corps composed of 
advanced students from the College of 
Medicine, an Engineering corps, and a 
The latter is composed of 
students who are also members of the lowa 
National Guard. Thus the cadet regiment 
is directly aiding the state militia by send- 
ing out each year men trained in this 
special line. 

The officers of the regiment are all taken 
from the advanced students, who have 
received their training in the ranks. Asan 
example of the class of officers that are in 
charge it might be stated that a goodly 
number of the cadet officers immediately 
get commissions in the National Guard upon 
leaving school. The highest cadet office is the 
Colonel. This was held last year by Mr. 
Clifford Powell, who had spent six years 
with the regiment, drilling his first yearasa 
private, rising gradually until at the end of 
his ‘third year he was Captain and Commis- 
sary. During his fourth year he was Major of 
the first Battalion, then Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and finally Colonel. During the past year 
Cadet Colonel Powell has been in direct 
command of the regiment and he handles 
it with the ease and accuracy of a regular 
army officer. Next in rank is Lieutenant- 
Colonel Percy Van Nostrand, who has 
just recently: passed the examinations for 
the regular army. Others of ability and 


‘capacity might also’be mentioned. 


; . . 


The year’s work usually begins in the 
first part of October. The new men are 
arranged according to height and assigned 
to one of the six companies. After being 
taught the elementary movements and 
marchings, each cadet is given a rifle and 
is taught its use and the Manual of Arms. 
The regiment drills three hours each week, 
on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 
from 4-30 to 5-30 P.M. During the winter 
months one of the three: hours is devot- 
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ed to theoretical work or lectures upon 
some interesting military topic, given by 
an authority on the subject. The cadet 
officers are also required to attend classes 
and are taught such subjects as rifle fire, 
trench building, camp, camp sanitation, 
map making and the solution of tactical 
problems, 

During the year a portion of each drill 
hour is devoted to calisthenic exercises, 
a practice which is of great value to stu- 
dents who are required to remain indoors 
a considerable portion of each day, In 
the spring of each year each cadet is re- 
quired to spend a half day on the National 
Guard Range in rifle practice, firing from 
the 200, 300, and sometimes from the 500 
yard mark, 

The most enjoyable time of the year for 

the cadet is the four days’ camp which is 
usually held during the latter part of May 
at West Liberty, a small but beautiful town 
sixteen miles south-east of Iowa City. 
* The regiment proceeds early on the first 
day by special train to Downey, a midway 
station, where the cadets disembark. After 
being supplied with blank ammunition, 
one battalion starts on its march from 
Downey, to West Liberty. The other bat- 
talions start in pursuit an hour later and 
a sham battle is held wherever the cadet 
office decide a good defence can be made. 
Many interesting events happen to the 
scouts who are sent out by each battalion in 
an attempt to locate the other. 

After the sham battle, the bugle call is 
sounded and the cadets eat their first meal 
in the field. This meal has been carried in 


eth knapsacks all the way from Iowa City, as 
there is no place on the march where food 
can be prepared. 


After the noon meal the regiment is re- * 


assembled and marched the remainder of 
the way into West Liberty and on to the 
camp grounds. Here the Engineering corps 
has preceded the regiment and the camp 
is staked off into company streets, and the 
cook tents and the officers’ tents are already 
pitched. Rifles are stacked and in an 
amazingly short time the tents are pitched 
and the cadets are comfortably sheltered. 

After the tents are fixed the men make 
arush for the bath tent, where, after re- 
freshing themselves, they attire in their full 
dress uniforms of cadet grey and await the 
bugle call for supper. 

One of the most interesting sights is the 
mess. The negro cooks in their white 
aprons and the long lines of hungry cadets 
holding in their hands a tin plate, knife, 
fork, and spoon waiting to be served. 

After supper one company is placed on 
guard and the remainder of the regiment 
is relieved from, duty until “Taps” are 
sounded, when each man is supposed to be 
in his tent in bed. Most of the cadets 
wander up town and renew acquaintances 
formed the year previous. 

The camp life is strictly military. ‘The 
cadets are up at five in the morning and 
after exercise and a warm breakfast, the 
camp is thoroughly policed and put in 
good order. ‘This is followed by drills, 
from the unit of the squad up to the repgi- 
ment. On Sunday chapel service is also 
held. At twelve dinner is served and the 





‘Company, Fire!” 


men are free from then until three to en- 
tertain friends or visitors. 

At three o’clock a review is tendered the 
distinguished guests in camp, and at four- 
thirty occurs the regimental parade. In 
the evening the band gives a concert on the 
main street of the town and the scene is a 
lively one as the grey clad cadets pass by, 
saluting their officers and greeting their 
friends. 

Many athletic events are also held at 
camp and the rivalry between the com- 
panies is very keen. ‘The military competi- 
tions are also held at this time, though the 
prizes won aré not presented until later. 

The camp also furnishes a great amount 
of innocent amusement. ‘The sentries love 
to arrest an officer who is returning late, 
tramps who wander into camp are court 
martialled and sentenced by the cadets to 
be shot, but the sentence is usually com- 
muted if the tramp will promise never to 
enter again; and the new cadets are sent to 
the tents of the officers for various imagi- 
nary instruments called the ‘‘ bananna 
seeder,” “ the long rest,” “the rifle report,” 
and ‘the pie stretcher.” 

On the fourth day camp is broken and 
the grounds are scrupulously cleaned, after 
which the regiment returns by special train 
to lowa City, where it arrives late in the 
afternoon, a tired and  sun-burned, but 
happy aggregation. 

The year’s work officialy closes on Gover- 
nor’s Day in the second week in June. The 
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Governor of Iowa, 
the President of the 
University, and the 
leading military men 
in the state review 
the cadets as they 
march by in straight 
unbroken lines, with 
the band playing and 
with colors flying. 
Honors and Commis- 
sions are then presen- 
ted to the deserving 
ones and the Cadet 
Colonel dismisses the 
regiment for the re- 
mainder of the school year. 

In connection with the cadet regiment is 
the Rifle Club, which has a six range 
gallery inside the Armory. The Iowa club 
last year won the National Championship 
in indoor rifle shooting, and this year it 
won the Western Intercollegiate and the 
National Rifle Association Championships, 
but lost the National Intercollegiate Cham- 
pionship by two points to tle Massachusetts 
Agricultura! College. 

Such in brief is the military training 
given to Young America at all the schools 
where such work is maintained. Strict dis- 
cipline and military fundamentals are 
taught. And in some schools, instruction 
in artillery is also given. 

The value of such a system is at once ap- 
parent. It teaches lessons in hygiene and 
requires an erect carriage. It teaches the 
cadet to obey orders and to give proper res- 
pect to constituted authority. It teaches 
men to be clean, orderly, and systematic. 
It also lessens the necessity for a largestand- 
ing army, as the cadets when they go 
home are competent to train a considerable 
body of men on short notice, in the rudi- 
ments of military science. It furnishes ata 
comparatively slight expense, not a standing - 
army, but a free and intelligent standing 
reserve. 


SupHINDRA Boss, MA. 


Towa City, Towa. 
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ON READING THE TRANSLATION OE: GITANJALT : 
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ate Med ce go orhence let. hie be my parting word that, what tr have seen: is euindurpawables 





Bieta een ee ree » Gitanjali, 98. 
" {Soft as slow- dropping waters in a pool | at 
Kissed by the. moon at midnight, deep'and cool,’ 
~ Whose liquid souiid upon the ear doth fall : 
''Fraught with enchantnient brooding over all, 
_. '* > Such was the,spell which held my sout } in fee 
i en Tre Entranced ’ on hearing’ first Gitanjali. 


But. deeper far than that deep spell. of sound 
A’still hushed Presence all my spirit bound,— 
‘Put off thy-shoes’ it whispered, ‘from thy feet : 
. ‘Here ia this inner shrine prepare to meet -- 
‘Thy Lord and Master. face-to face, and know 
‘ How Love through att His universe doth flow. 


Masel in the joy-of world- ‘embracing light, 
‘* Love in the blade of grass with sunbeams dight, 
‘ Love in the baby’s smile of new-borti bliss, | 
- ‘Love in the star-crowned infinite abyss,— 
‘That Love. which men‘do count ‘an idle tale 
‘ Now face to face behold. within the veil. 


_ | Weary at heart with this world’s restless strife 
‘Here find the peace of everlasting life, 
‘*Nor dream that. Death can stem the tide of Love 
.. ‘Which. flows around, within, beneath, above: 
: ; “Death is itself Love! s consummating bliss, — 
‘ The bridal chamber and the Bridegroom’ s kiss.’ 


- Silent within the temple-of the soul 
I worshipped, and beheld Life’s vision whole, — 
“No false mirage seen in ascetic mood,. - - 
’ But, as when first God made it, very good : 
Each door of sense unbarred, and open all. 
To greet His advent and accept His call... 


Singer, who from thy spirit *s height dost bend 
To call me by the dearest name of ‘friend* 
Here, as'a poor love-token; at thy: feet 
1 lay this garland (ah! how. all unmeet) 
Weaving its verse an offering to thee 
With heart-obeisance for Gitanjali. : 
Deut. Vas 3s Pn C. F, AnpREws. 
* 4a) ees oe ae 
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"JESUS CHRIST AND BIRSA’ - 


LTHOUGH Christ was an Oriental, 
Christians are now for the most part 
of the West. Hence they are cons- 

tantly liable to misunderstand what their 
master really was. Great painters have 
represented him as an Italian baby in the 
arms ‘of an Italian mother. With scarcely 
less naivété, many of the numerous lives 
of Jesus published in the nineteenth century 
depict him a pious German or English 
pastor. All the scenic accessories are 
described with ° scrupulous © scholarship, 
but the character of the central figure is 
that of the Western religious reformer, not 
that of the Oriental. But it is as an 
Oriental that Jesus must be understood 
if he is to be understood at all. He must 
not be compared with Wesley or even with 
St. Francis of Assisi but with men of the 
East who have had aims like his.. Such 
men have arisen from time to time even 
down to our own days. . 
was Birsa, of whom an account was given 
some months ago in the “Modern Review.” 
When I read this account, .it seemed to me 
that it threw great light on the life of 
Jesus, as I now ‘propose to shew by a 
detailed comparison. ; 

For the life of -Birsa, I rely on two 
sources. . The first is an account given in 
the “Wide World Magazine” for October 
1g10 by Mr. Lusty, who was living in 1895, 
the time of Birsa’s earliest exploits, in 
Chota: Nagpur, only fourteen miles from 
the little village ‘Chalkad where ‘they 
occurred. The second isan article in this 
Review, June igiz by Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Roy. Mr. Roy has consulted Mr. Lusty’s 
article and has used as well the report of 
the proceedings. at Birsa’s trial and other 
contemporary official reports. Thus the 
authorities for the life of Birsa are the 
best possible. This is not the case for the 
life of Jesus. It is true there are - 
gospels, to which the names of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John have been attached, 
professing to give an account of his life. 


One of the latest’ 


four . 


But the fourth of these has, it is now 
generally admitted, no historical value. 
Of the other three Matthew and Luke‘use: 
Mark as well as another source consisting © 
for the most part of sayings attributed to 
Jesus. Each of the two has also matter 
of its own. While they»may contain somé 
genuine: traditons, the earliest and best , 
authority for the life of Jesus is the gospel 
of Mark. As Dr. Burkitt, the Norrisian 
professor of divinity at Cambridge, puts 
its Fe 

“We may attempt to enrich and fill in the bare 
outline given in| Mark, but Mark must remain 
throughout the basis and foundation of the whole. 
Ifthe outline given in Mark be not historical, the 
extant material does not allow us to construct any © 
other.’”* ; 

But Mark was not an‘eye-witness of the, 
facts‘he relates, and so we, are naturally: 
led “to inquire whence ‘he derived his* 
information. Abdullah ibn Al Mubarak, © 
one of .the oldest: of the traditionists, says 
“Al isnadu min ad’din” “the isnad belongs’ 


‘to religion,” that is to say, .a story about 


the Prophet must not be related without’: 
the chain of witnesses going back to his 
time. The early Christians however had 
a . lower standard. of literary honesty. - 


_Matthew and Luke do-not mention the 


documents they use, and ‘this has only been . 
discovered by comparing them with one 

another and with Mark, The same method - 
cannot be applied in the case of Mark, since.’ 
this is the oldest gospel now existing, but’ 
here tco internal evidence shews that older 
materials have been used. M. Loisy, the. 
great Roman Catholic scholar, says: ney 


“It appears incontestablé that the second gospel 


- *These conclusions, though they now seem, obvious,’ 
have only been reached after a century of controversy. 
It is not likely the Hindu or Mahommedan reader 
will care to follow all’ this controversy,” but he may’ 
like to know the results. Two books may be recom- 
mended which have the great merit of-being very 
short: Paul Wernle ‘The sources of our knowledge ‘ 
of the life of Jesus’ and Crawford Burkitt “The ' 
earliest sources for the life of, Jesus’. 


nas beer conipeseil by the same methods as the first 
and third: while for them it is a source, it -has itself 
sources and has not acquired at once its final form.” 

As for what these sources are, the layman. 
‘must rely on the judgment of experts, and 
unfortunately the experts do not agree. 
Some, on the authority of a single early 
Christian writer, suppose the second gospel 
to contain traditions derived from’ Saint 
Peter. .The dates assigned to the gospel 
do not differ very widely and it must at 


the earliest have been written more than 


thirty years after the events it relates. 


Thus even where it is based on the recollec-- 


tions of eyewitnesses, allowance _Tayst be 
made for the defects of human memory. 

We will now compare the two lives in 
detail, quoting from our authorities, and, 
where it seems necessary, adding a “few 
comments. 


Tug TRANSFIGURATION OF Biesk: 


“Tt was during the month of July, a week or two < 


after the commencement of the rains, that this 
precocious young man was walking with a companion 
in the jungle, when the. two were caught in one of 
the violent thunderstorms which not infrequently 
occur at this period. After one unusually vivid flash 
of lightning, Birsa’s companion, whose eyes happened 
- to be upon ‘him at the moment, made a remark to the 
‘effect that .when the flash 
countenance, instead of its usual brown colour, had 
‘appeared to be white and red”. Lusty, Wide ;World 
Magazine, Oct., 1910, p. 38. 


THE: “TRANSFIGURATION oF JEsuS. 


“And after six days Jesus taketh with him Peter 
and James and John, and leadeth them up into an 
high mountain apart by themselves, and he was 
transfigured before them, and his raiment became 
shining exceeding while as snow; so as no fuller 
on earth cafi white them. And there appeared unto 
them: Elias with Moses: and they were talking aa 
Jesus.” Mark IX, 2, 3, 4. 

One is at first inclined to reject the story 
of the Transfiguration altogether, but the 
example of Birsa shews that there may be 
some truth in it.. Of course no reliance 
can be placed onthe details. It must be 
‘noted that the transhguration of Jesus did 
mot occur at the beginning of his career 
like that of Birsa. 


- Birsa’s First Miracre. 


“‘A mother brought, her baby.to be cured of some 
trifling ailment. ‘The new prophet solemnly breathed 


 € With these everyone is Lgiee but an, interesting 


example iis Hume's’ ‘Autobiography’ written shortly | 


‘before his death, which often aseerers with statements 
«made in his letters. = - - ae: 
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occurred his friend’s ° 
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on it, counted up to ten (in English) over its head, 
and pronounced it well. ‘The mother’s imagination 
did the rest. The child was weil from that moment’. 


Lusty, p. 39- ; 
, Jesus’ First Miracue. * 

“There was in their synagogue a man with an 
unclean spirit, and he cried out, saying, Let us alone; 
what have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth ? 
art thou come to destroy us? 1 know thee who thou 
art, the Holy One of God. And Jesus rebuked him, 
saying, Hold thy peace, and come out of him. And - 
when the unclean spirit had torn him, and cried with 
a loud voice, he came out of him.’ Mark, I. 25-26. 

Exorcism, or the casting out of unclean 
spirits, was practised both among the 
Jews and the pagan Greeks. It had indeed 
become a regular profession, but the 
professional exorcist was not much respected. 
For this reason exorcisms performed by 
Jesus have been unwelcome to later 
Christians beginning with the author of 
the fourth gospel, who omits all mention 
of them. They are however as certain 
as anything in the life of Jesus can be. 
Possession by an unclean spirit is not a 
disease recognized by modern medicine, 
so that it is difficult to know exactly what 
it means. In a case I saw three years 
ago in the hills, it seemed to be a little 
dyspepsia with ‘a good deal of pretence. 
Dr. Trench, a former Archbishop of Dublin, 
makes the interesting remark, that a man 
of. apostolic insight would perceive that 
many modern diseases are due to unclean 
spirits. This is undoubtedly true. Apostolic 
insight, in which’ European physicians are 
so lamentably deficient, is common among 
the Kulu peasants. They can diagnose 
possession by an evil spirit without any 
difficulty. 

Jesus’ second miracle bears a’ closer 
resemblance to the one related of Birsa. 

'tSimon’s wife’s mother lay sick of a fever and 
anon they tell him of her. And he came and took 
her by the hand and lifted her up; and immediately 


the fever left ia and, she ministered unto them. uy 
‘Mark, I. 30; 3 


Teaaaee Poputarrry. 


° Birsa, “From scores of miles around pilgrims 
flocked to him, being -coritent ‘to camp out in the 
rain-soaked jungle, defying fever and dysentery, with 
no shelter by night or day but their bamboo um- 
brellas, to be within sight of -his wretched little hut, 
and gain an_ occasional glimpse of him as his 
éaprice should ‘grant the boon.” Lusty, p. 39. 


* The first miracle attributed to Jesus in the fourth 
gospel, the turning of water into aI) is, it need 


hardly -be said, ‘pure fiction: 


40d 


Jesus. “A great multitude from Galilee followed: 


him and from Judza, and from Jerusalem, and from 
Idumza, and from beyond Jordan; and they about 
Tyre and Sidon, a great multitude, when they had 
heard what great things he did, came unto him.” 
Mark, 11].7,8,9. 0 ; 


“Want oF Faitu. 


Birsa. '*The miracles of healing were continued 
and their frequent failure was attributed to a lack of 
faith on the part of the patient.” Lusty, p. 39 

Jesus. ‘He could there do no mighty work, save 
that he laid his hands upon a few sick folk and 
healed them. And he marvelled because of their un- 
belief’? Mark, VI. 5, 6. 


IMPENDING DestRUCTION OF UNBELIEVERS.. 


Birsa, ‘At last Birsa aspired to the gift of pro- 
phecy, and announced the approaching destruction 
of thé world. He was So unwise as to name a near 
date for the catastrophe. He made his disciples’ flesh 
creep with tales of fre and brimstone which should 
destroy everything and everybody except the village 
of Chalkad and those who trusted him and remained 
in the vicinity of his presence.” : 

Jesus. ‘Now after that John was put in prison, 
Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the gospel of the 
kingdom of God, and saying, The time is fulfilled 
and the kingdom of Godis athand.” Mark, I. 14, 15. 

“ And he said unto them, Verily I say.unto you that 
there be some of them that stand here, which shall 
not taste of death, till they have seen the kingdom 
of God come with power.” Mark, IX. 1. 

In Matthew the same prophecy is made 
except that the last clause is replaced by 
“till they see the son of man coming in 
his kingdom.” 

This “coming” would be attended with 
fire and brimstone as in Birsa’s prophecies. 

“ Likewise also as it was in the days of Lot; they 
did eat, they- drank, they bought, they sold, they 
planted, they builded; but’ the same day that Lot 
went out of Sodom it rained fire and brimstone from 
heaven and destroyed them all.” Luke, XVII. 28, 29. 

The Christians continued to entertain 
these hopes after the death of Jesus. 

“The Lord Jesus shall be revealed from. heaven 
with his mighty angels, in flaming fire taking ven- 
“seance on them that know not God, and that obey 
not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ; who shall 
be punished with everlasting destruction from the 
presence of the Lord and from the glory of his 
power.” 2 Thessalonians, 1.7,8,9. °° 

“ He shall be tormented.with fire and brimstone 
in the presence of the holy angels and in the presence 
“of the Lamb", Revelations, XIV. 10. ; 

The: word “he” here means all who con- 
‘formed to the official state religion ofthe 
Roman empire. Jesus was not the first to 
preach the kingdom of God. He was the 
“ disciple of John the Baptist who before had 
preached in. the wilderness of Judaea, 
“Repent ye: for the kingdom of heaven is 


of teeth.” 
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* : 
at hand.” But the idea is two hundred. 
years older and goes back to the time of 
the great national revolt of 
against their Greek rulers. The kingdom 
of God was the complete ‘realisation of 
what had been only imperfectly achieved 
by the national dynasty of the Macca- 
bees. It was a kingdom in which Palestine - 
would be freed from the yoke of the 


heathen and purified from the contamina- | 


Bod 


the. Jews . 


tion of foreigners. All the commandments of | 


the Jewish law would be strictly observed . 


and all imitations of Greek customs sternly 
repressed. Thekingdom could only come 
by the direct intervention of God, but this 
does not mean, .asis sometimes said, that 
the Jews themselves were to remain passive. 
Three thousand angels fought for the 
Musulmans at the battle of Bedr, but the 
Musulmans did not merely look on and - 
leave all the fighting to the angels, 
end of the world 


‘ The Son of man shall send forth his angels, and they’, 


shall gather out of his Kingdom all things that offend, - 
and them which do iniquity ; and shall cast them into a 
furnace of fire: there shall be-wailing and gnashing™ 
Matthew, XIII. 41,42. ; 

The “things that offend” were the. 
Roman rulers, and Greeks, and Jews who 

had ‘partly: adopted Greek culture, Aftep.: 
this'‘extermination the strictly pious and 


orthodox Jews would have -a good tiifte : - 


“then shall the righteous shine forth as*the 
sun in the kingdom of their Father.” 


TEACHING OF Birsa.* - 


“The peoplé were told that their money would be 
useless, that in a short time all their rupees would 
melt into water.” “ The crops, it was asserted, would’. 
be useless, for the end of the world would come before | 
they would be gathered. Birsa therefore commanded, 
that everyone should. leave his house open, and his 
goods at the mercy of anyone who cared to take them, - 
and should lose his cattle to feed upon the growing 
crops.” Lusty, p. 39. a ‘ 


TEACHING oF JEsus, 


This is given more fully in the other 
source used by Matthew.and. Luke than in 
Mark. Although this source: no loner 
exists, it can be approximately .reconstruct- 
ed by a’ comparison of the two gospels 
which use it. 1 quote a summary of its 
teaching by an eminent Anglican theologi- 
an, Dr. Armitage, the Dean of Westminster. 

“The doom: of the nation is pronounced ; its fate is 


imminent; there is no ray of hope for the existing 
constitution of religion and society. As to individuals 


a 


In the 


w 


A 


{ 
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within the nation the despised publicans and sinners 
will find God’s favour before the self-satisfied repre- 
sentatives of the national religion. In such a condi- 
tion of affairs it is hardly surprising to find that the 
- great and stern ‘Teacher congratulates the. poor and 
“has nothing but pity for the rich; that he has no in- 
terest at all in comfort or property. Ifa man ask you 
for anything give it him: if he takes it without asking 
do hot seek to recover it. Nothing material is worth 
‘a thought; anxiety is folly; your Father who feeds 
“His. birds and clothes His flowers will feed and clothe 
you.” 
- With this may be compared the apprecia- 
tion of. the great Roman Catholic theologi- 
an, M. Loisy : ; 
“We are told to lose life in order to gain it, to hate 
father, mother, wife, children, brothers and sisters, for 
the sake of the work of the Kingdom ; to sell goods 
and give them to the poor. We are required not only 
to be free from avarice and temporal cares but to 
abandon the wealth and the occupation of this world. 
The eémparison of the disciples with the birds of 
heaven and the flowers of the field shews that the inten- 
tion is to forbid or dissuade from labour itself, not 
’ merely from anxious care for bodily needs.” 


»; The interpretation the modern Christian 
“inagentral puts on the teaching of Jesus is 
‘that we are not to be too anxious about the 
future. Such a proposition has the merit 
that it canriot be disputed by any human 
being, but it is certain that the multitudes 
vho.gathered round Jesus or Birsa would 
not*have come to listen to mere: platitudes. 
fe Craims or Birsaé, 
, “Bey (the people of Chalkad) adopted the belief 
that ‘Birsa was an incarnation of the: Deity; and he 
began.to be known as ‘' Birsa Bhagwan.” Lusty, p. 29. 
_'. Craims oF Jests, 
_ “And Jésus -went out, and his disciple into the 
“towns-of Caléarea Philippi: and by the way he asked 
his disciples, saying unto them, Whom do men say 
“that Iam? And they answered, John the Baptist: but 
some say, Elias; and others, One of the prophets. 
,And he saith unto them, But whom say ye that I 
am? And Peter answereth and saith unto him, Thou 
art the Christ. And he charged them that they should 
tell no-man_ of him.” * : 
. Unlike Birsa, Jesus did not become God 
in his life-time. Sucha claim would have 
‘hgen repulsive to Jewish monotheism, and 
.was only advanced after his worship had 
spread amnong Gentile converts. Whilealive 
Jesus was only the Christ or Messiah. What 
this word means can be best explained by 
stating that it is practically, though not 
etymologically, equivalent to the familiar 
-Mahommedan word Mahdi. Ever since the 
Insurrection of Judas, some twenty years 
earlier, Galilee had been the centre of Jewish 


5. 
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fanaticism, and the appearance of a Messiah 
in Galilee meant exactly the same thing as 
the appearance of a Mahdi in the Sudan. 
The Messiah came “amongst men to restore 
the world to obedience to God’s law, to 
reprove the careless Jews and to destroy the 
infidels.’”* ; 

In the “Psalms of Solomon” written a 
hundred years before Peter’s confession, 
the Messiah is’ described as the “ son of 
David,” a king who is to reign over Israel 
and to 

“Cleanse Jerusalem from the heathen that tread it 
under foot, to cast out sinners from thy inheritance ; 
to break the pride of sinners and all their strength as 


potter’s vessels with a rod of iron ; to destroy the law- 
less nations with the word of his mouth; to gather a 


$ 


‘holy nation and lead them in righteousness. ” 


Such a political programme, however 
attractive to Jews, would naturally meet 
with opposition from the “heathen” and 
the “sinners” and it is easy to understand 
why Jesus proceeded with caution: Doubt- 
less he had talked over the matter with 
Peter beforehand. Some critics have re- 
marked that Jesus does not appear to have 
been surprised at the confession of Peter. 
Probably he was not: nor do we think 
Julius Ceesar was surprised when Antony 
offerred him a crown, These little scenes 
are not so spontaneous as they seem. 
Peter’s adhesion was followed by that of the 
rest of the twelve apostles, but Jesus 
thought the time had not yet come to put 
forth his claim publicly, and enjoined on 
them strict secrecy. 

The orthodox and traditional Christian 
view is that Jesus when he called himself 
the Messiah used the word in a different 
sense from the Jews. In estimating the 
historical value of this traditional view it 
must be borne in mind that 

“The Christian Church grew up in obscurity under 
conditions that were by no means favourable to the 
preservation of accurate historical reminiscences of 
its earliest beginnings. By the time the Christians 
began to preserve in writing the record of the origin 
of their religion, deep and ever widening gulfs had 
intervened between them and the events,’’+ 

Even before Saint Paul, the disciples had 
chosen Jerusalem, where Jesus only spent 
the last week of his public career, for the 


# Description of the Mahdi in Sell’s “ Faith of 
Islam” with the substitution of “ Jews” for ‘ Musul- 


-mans.”’ 


+ Burkitt, Zarliest Sources, p. 8. 
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centre of their activity.” It was hardly 
possible in Jerusalem itself- to preach a 
Messiah who would “ cleanse Jersalem from 
_ the heathen.” . After Saint Paul, the -Mes- 
siah of the Christians became the Redeem- 
er who dies for the salvation: of all 
mankind, not of Jews only. 
all.” He ‘became entirely different from 
the Messiah whom the Jews expected and 
even now, expect.* All. the 
even the earliest, were written under the 
influence of these new ideas and naturally 
' give only a distorted representation of the 
events they relate. But there were two 
facts so notorious that they could not be 
suppressed. Jésus had called himself the 


Messiah. . Now it is safe to assume that a - 


word is ‘used in the sense it bears at the 


time, not in a sense it cannot be proved to 


have borne till afterwards. When Jesus 
claimed to be the Messiah he must have 
“given the word the same meaning as all 
other Jews of histime. Again, Jesus was 
crucified by the order of Pontius Pilate, 
the Roman governor.: If he had been 
only a religious teacher he would no. more 
have committed an offence. against the 
Roman government than a religious teacher 
would now against the English government. 
I read in the article “Sudan of the “ En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica:”, 

“Th the autumn of 1yoj, Mahommed-el-Amin, a 
native of Tunis, proclaimed himself the Mahddi ‘and 
got together a following at Kordofan, He Was. cap- 
tured by the governor of Hardee atid publicly 
exerued at El Obeid.” 

This is all I know about Mahommed-el- 
Amin, but I feel sure from the character 
of the English government that he was 
not put to death merely for his religious 
opinions. The Roman’ government was no 
more inclined to religious persecution than 
the English. .All creeds were tolerated ‘in 
the empire. If. Jesus had been merely 
accused of questions of Jewish law the 
charge against him. would have been 
contemptuously dismissed. Like a’ con- 
temporary Roman governor, Pontius Pilate 


* The Jews dispersed among the nations, never 
forgot Zion, the land of Israel, and awaited the 
Messiah to reappear and reassemble the Jews 
‘from various countries in which their fate has 
dispersed them, lead - them back 
re-establish a Jewish kingdom......:.. The orthodox 
Jews of to- “day expect yet es the Messiah will come 
atany time.” Fishberg, ‘The Jews, p. 460. 


‘would have said to the Jews: 
_ question of words and names, and of your » 


- of such: matters. 
“Hevdied for. 


gospels, - 


-such’ persecution ds 


‘them ” ‘(the - Jews). 


'.Jetters St. 
““ forbidding 


to Palestine and - 
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law, look ye to it; 
17. 


for I will be no judge 


claimed himself the Messiah and got to-.. 


gether a following in Galilee. He was 
captured by the governor of Judaea’ and 
publicly’ executed at. Jerusalem. 
a mass of fiction ‘so. much is certain } and 
we may be sure that Jesus was put: to 
death not for his-religious belief but: for 
treason against the Roman government.’ 

To understand the history of those times 
we must bear in mind the intense hatred 


which the Jew entertained for all foreigners. © 


They were called. by him Goyim, and 
in that word he combined the aversion of - 
the Musulman for the Kafirs and ‘the 
Hindi: for the Mlecchas. 


The Goyim' were © 


We know that Jesus-pro- «. 


- Amidst 2 


regarded with contempt as idolaters and ¢ 


with loathing as impure beings who eat 
forbidden food. It was not that the Goyim , 
had done ‘anything to provoke hatred. 
Under the wise and tolerant Roman goverh- | 
ment the Jews had’ no. reason to fear any 
‘had occurred in “the 
time of Antiocus Epiphanes. But 
mere presence of. the heathen in the Holy 
Land’ was ‘considered. a pollution. © In the 
kingdom to be established by the Messiah 
“no stranger and foreigner shall dwelt with 
The strangers would, 
asin the time‘xot the Maccabees, either be 
killed or driven out, or else circumcised 


and compelled':to submit’ to Jewish law. - 


“Then shall Jerusalem be holy did there 
shall no Strangers pass 


39 ae 


more, 


sets of sayings. In the one, he shares the 


the . 


« 


through her any : 


With regard to the attitude of Jesus to the © 
_gentiles, the gospels contain two inconsistent 


exclusive Jewish prejudices, and in the other, -' 


he is as free from them as Saint Paul. These 
two groups of sayings cannot both be genu- 
nine, and there is no difficulty in deciding 
which ‘should be accepted. Christianity 
spread among the gentiles and so when we 


‘meet witha saying hostile to the gentiles 


we may feel sure that it cannot be a later 
invention but must be derived from a 
sound tradition.: In the earliest of his 
Paul complains of the Jews 

us to speak to the gentiles 
that they might be saved, id 


* Joel, INT. 17. 


‘It is clear then - 
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that later Christians could have had no 
motive for inventing the saying in which 
Jesus is represented as doing the very thing 
‘of which St. Paul complains; ‘Go not 


into.the way of the gentiles and into any 


city of the Samaritans enter ye not.” But 
when Pauline. doctrines are pit into the 
mouth of Jesus, -we may well doubt if this 
is not a misrepresentation. The doubt 
‘becomes a certainty ‘when we find that 
during. the bitter controversy between St. 
Paul’ and.the Jewish Christians neither 
side shews any sign of being acquainted 
with these alleged sayings of Jesus. St. 
Paul taught that: “ There is‘no distinction 
between Jew and Greek ; for ‘the same Lord 
is Lord of all and is rich unto all that call 
upon him,” and‘in support of this teaching 
he quotes from the Jewish prophets, Hosea, 
Isaiah, Moses. If he had known anything 
‘suitable in the sayings of Jesus, it is incre- 
dible that he would not have quoted it too. 
The. argument from silence, often a dan- 
gerous one, is in, this case conclusive. 
Further we know that those who had lived 
in the closest intimacy with Jesus, and 
formed the inner circle of his disciples, in- 
cluding his own brother wished to -compel 
“Gentiles to’ live as do the Jews.” It is 
clear then that any saying’ in’ which 
Pauline views are attributed to Jesus must 
bé the fabrication of a-later time.* ‘The 
real Jesus, like his fellow-countrymen, 
detested the Goyim. On one occasion 
he calls them “dogs” and when he tells 
his disciples not: “to give that which is 
holy to the. dogs” nor to “cast pearls 
before aswine”’ he must hive meant preach- 
ing the kingdom of heaven to the 
Gentiles. vs 
VioLent Metnops. 

Birsa.—'" A. second sub-inspector was sent with 


more police, but Birsa, waxing bold, ordered his bed- 
stead and the rest of his baggage to be thrown into 


* So in the Hadith the views of a later generation 
of Musulmans are attributed to Muhammad. As an 
example of fabrication we may take the words inter- 
polated by Matthew in the story of the healing of the 
centurion, “And, I say unto you, that many sliall 
come from the east. and west, and‘shall sit down with 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of 
heaven.’’ These words do not belong to the source used 
‘by Matthew and Luke, since they are not found in 
Luke, and if they had been in the source, Luke with 
his Pauline sympathies would have had no reason 
for omitting them. They must be the -invention of 
Matthew. Compare Matthew VITI:and Luke-VEI. 


.is’ still 
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the river and the daroga was glad to escape with his 
ife.”’ *- 
Jesus.‘ Now there was there on the mountain side 
a great herd.of swine feeding. And they- (the devils) 
besought. him, saying, Send us into the.swine, that we 
may enter into them And he gave themi leave. And 
the unclean spirits came out, and entered into the 
swine andthe herd rushed down the steep into the 
sea, in number about two thousand; and they 
were choked in the sea. And they that fed them 
fied, and told it in the city and the country”. Mark, 
Vi LI-T4. ; 
OF course.the story about devils entering 
into the swine is absurd as it stands. 
And yet it seems probable that there is 
some truth at the bottom of ‘it, for these 
stories about devils belong to the oldest 
narrative and have always been rather scan- 
dal to later Christians. Now suppose’ such 
a story were told me in Kulu, where there 
a firm belief in “devils” or 
bhut, | should imagine that something had 
happened ‘to frighten the pigs. The expla- 
nation seems to be that Jesus and his fana- 
tical followers had deliberately driven the 
swine over the precipice. The presence of 
pigs in the Holy Land was to them hateful. 
We read a little earlier that he and his ad- 
herents had crossed the lake from the other 
side in boats. There were probably a con- 
siderable number of ‘them and ‘this accounts 
for the flight of : the pig-keepers without 
any resistance... We read further that the 
people of the country “began to beseech 
him to depart from their borders.” It is 
easy to understand that people did not-like 
“miracles” involving a destruction of their 
property, but the fact that they ‘“ beseech 
him to depart” instead of arresting him or dri- 
ving him out forcibly, can only be explained 
on the supposition that he and his followers 
were prepared to fight. I admit, however, 
that the whole story is doubtful and that 
this explanation of the destruction of the 
pigs is conjectural. Later on, we shall meet 
with an undoubted instance of violence. 

A German scholar writes : 

‘To hope for the kingdom of God in the transcend- 
ental sense which Jesus attaches to it, and to raise'a 
revolution, are two things as different as fire and water.’’* 

One sometimes thinks that -German 
scholars, in spite of all their learning, fail 
to see things which are obvious to any one 
who has lived in the East. The example 
of Birsa shews that hoping for a “trans- 


* Johannes Weiss quoted by Schweitzer in ‘ The 
Quest of the Historical Jesus,” p. 239. 
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cendental” kingdom and attempting to raise 
a revolution are intimately connected. After 
Pompey’s capture of Jerusalem, the Jews 
shad .for many years been -content with 
passive expectation of the Messiah, but 
since the time of John the Baptist there 
were some of them who wished for a more 
active policy. This is the obvious meaning 
of the saying: ‘From the days of John the 
Baptist until now the kingdom. of .heaven 
suffereth Violence, and the violent take it 
by force.” 


Senpine out APOSTLES. 


Birsa.—" He also appointed ‘ Prachars”’ or ptea- 
chers of his own.to disseminate his religious and _ poli- 
tical cult among his fellow tribesmen.” Modern 
Review, June, 19t1, p. 548.. ; 

Jesus.—' And he ordained twelve that they should 
be with him, and that he might send them forth: ‘to 
preach v Mark, HI. rq. 

' The appointment of “Prachars” by Birsa 
belongs to a later stage ‘in his career, - to 
the time after his release from his first im- 
prisonment.’ Of course an exact chronolo- 

- gical correspondence cannot be expected, 
and we have not attempted to follow a 
‘chronological order. 


The instructions Jesus gave to his eodetles: 


when he sent them out to preach may be 
found in Mark, VI. 7-13. and more fully in 
Matthew, X. He seems to have expected 
an almost immediate result from the mission: 
for he said to them “ye shall not have gone 
through the cities of Israel, till the:son of 
man be come.” In this however he was 
disappointed, for the apostles returned to 
him without having accomplished ‘anything 
except the casting out of some devils. 
Sensible Jews had no reason to be. discon- 
tented with Roman rule, and in spite of 
their dislike of the Goyim were not inclined 
to attempt to repiace it by the “kingdom 
.of heaven.” They might hate the Romans 
in secret and wish for the time when 
“their flesh shall consume away while they 
stand upon their feet,-and their eyes -shall 
“consume away in their sockets, and their 
tongue shall consume away in their mouth,”{ 
but they did not intend to risk their own 


= Matthew, XI. 12, The saying is omitted by Luke, 
but it is riot likely to have been invented. 


+ Zechariah, XIV. 12.—Jesus deliberately applied 
the prophecies of Zechariah to himself, so that the 
chapters of this prophet from the ninth onwards are most 
important in shewing what his aims really were, 


‘ment. 
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lives in attempting to realise this delightiut 
prospect. 


Propuecizs oF Birsa. 


: “ They: remembered Birsa’s recent’ prophecy that 

even though the Government might capture him and. 
send: him’ to prison he would transport himself bodily 

back to his home at Chalkad on .the fourth day from 

his arrest, leaving a log of wood at the jail for his . 
substitute.” Medern Review, June IQTT, ps 547+ 


PROPHECIES. oF JEsus. 


“And he began to teach them that: the Son.of Man 
must suffer many things; and be rejected by the elders, 
and the chief priests, and the scribes, and be killed 
and after three days rise again.’ : 

It is--very doubtful how far these prophe- 
cies of death attributed to Jesus are histo- 
rical. They are first recorded’ long after’ 
the events which are'said to be their fulfil- 
It is clear they cannot have been 
so definite as they are made out to have 
been in the gospels, for in another passage 


_we are told that the disciples did not un- 


derstand them. Probably they were hypo- 
thetical like Birsa’s. . We may suppose that 
Jesus had moods of hopefulness and moods 
of depression with Elponly snticipations: of 
the future. : 


_ Tue Marcn To JERUSALEM. 

We now come to.a part of Jesus’ life, to. 
which there is nothing parallel in Birsa’s, 
for Birsa did not attempt to ner on 
Ranchi. pe ; 

“ And they were in the way going up to Teriadlehe 
and Jesus was going before them: and they were ami- 
azed ; and they that followed were afraid.’’ Mark, X. 32. 

It was near the time of the Passover when 
Jews from all quarters came to Jerusalem 
as Hindus come to Allahabad for the Magh 
Mela. This was always an anxious time 
for the Roman authorities,. since at any: 
moment there might.be an outburst ‘of’ 
Jewish fanaticism. Along with Jesus there 
went up a crowd of "turbulent Galilaeans 
most or all of whom were his adherents. 
He was now in very much the same position 
as another Messiah who -arose sixteen 
centuries later, Sabbatai Sebi. This Messiah 
too was at first recognized only by a small“ 
body. of believers who kept their faith. a 
secret, but afterwards by means of -his 
“miracles” he won crowds, of followers. 
The Rabbis (ulema), of Jerusalem were 
however bitterly hostile.to him. So it~ 
was with Jesus.. We are told “the common 
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people heard him gladly.”* It.appears from 
the sequel that his claims to be the Messiah, 
at first a secret of the twelve, had become 
widely known. But the learned classes, the 
scribes and ‘Pharisees of Jerusalem, had 
_opposed him even in Galilee.t They were 
men who_ had received some education, 
although only on Jewish lines, and were 
probably a little less credulous about 
“miracles” than the masses. Besides they 
.must have had a clearer conception of the 
strength of the Roman governnient. 


THE ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 


“And when they draw nigh unto Jerusalem, unto 
.Bethphage and Bethany at the mount of Olives, he 
sendeth two of his disciples, and saith unto them, go 
your way.into the village that is over against you: 
and; straightway ‘as.ye enter into it, ye shall finda 

: colt tied-whereon no man ever yet sat; loose him and 
Dring AM. soc ccies sists dense ceive -And they bring the colt 
unto Jesus, and cast on him their garments and he sat 
upon him,” Mark, XI. 1, 2, 7. . 

Jesus ‘rode on a colt in order'to shew to 
‘the multitude that he applied to himself 
“the words of Zechariah: ~~ 

“Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout 
_Odaughter of Jerusalem : behold, thy king cometh unto 
thee: he is just and having salvation; lowly and 
riding upon an ass even upon a colt the foal of an 
ass.’ Zech, IX. 9. ; 

This prophecy, which is quoted by 
Matthew, must have been familiar to the 
Jewish crowd and they understood at once 
the significance of Jesus’ action. 

“And many spread their garments upon the way ; 
and others branches, which they had cut from the 
fields. And they that went before, and they that 
followed cried, Hosanna; Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord: Blessed is the kingdom that 
cometh, the kingdom of our father David: Hosanna 
in the highest.”’ ; 28 

' The treason was open and undisguised 
and we may be sure that as soon as Pilate 
heard the news he determined on the 
arrest of Jesus, as any Roman or British 
governor would have done in his place. At 
the’ same time he cannot have wanted a 
combat between the Roman garrison and 
the followers of Jesus, for this would have 
led to much bloodshed and inquiries from 
head-quarters. We shall see that the 
method he adopted was exactly similar to 
that adopted in the arrest of Birsa. 

Certain German critics have disputed 


* Mark, XII. 37. 
.~ Mark, IL22; Vil, 1 . 
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the historicity of the Messianic entry, but 
if anything in the gospels is historical this 
must be. It was witnessed by many people, 
probably hundreds, including the compan- 
ions of Jesus. If Mark cannot be trusted 
when he reports a matter of such public 
notoriety, clearly he cannot be trusted when 
he reports incidents only known toa few. 
The phrase “Blessed is the kingdom that 
cometh, the kingdom of our father David ” 
could not have been a later addition, for 
it has no significance for the theology 
which regards Jesus as the saviour of the 
world. A little before the entry into Jerusa- 
lem Jesus was addressed by a blind beggar as 
“the son of David.” In the Epistle to the 
Romans, which is older than the gospels, it 
is said that he “was born of the seed of 
David according to the flesh” and we need 
not doubt that this claim was made by 
Jesus himself. Of course an obscure Jewish 
carpenter could not really trace back’ his 
ancestry for twenty-eight generations, but 
at a very early date genealogies were 
fabricated for him. 


ATTACKS ON RELIGION, 


Bivsa.— His first move after his release from 
prison was to occupy the old Hindu temple at Chutia. 
The object, of this visit was probably to assert 
his claim to the Chota-Nagpur Raj of which Chutia 
was an ancient seat. Some of the Hindu images in the 
temple, Birsa and his followers wantonly desecrated.” 
‘Modern Review’’, June 1911, p. 548. 

“The modern Munda belief, he declared, was de- 
generated. To offer sacrifice in the customary way 


was wrong, and not in accordance with primitive 

usage. “ Wide World-Magazine,” October rgto, p, 

46. . 
Jesus.—'‘ And they came to Jerusalem, and he en- 


tered into the temple, and began to cast out them that 
sold and them that bought in the temple, and overthrew 
the tables ot the money changers, and the seat of them 
that sold doves; and he would not suffer that any 
man should carry a vessel through the temple. And 
he taught and said. unto them, Is it not written, My 
house shall be called a house of prayer for all nations ? 
but ye have made it a den of robbers.'’ S, Mark, XI, 
15, 16, 17. . 

This forcible interference with the reli- 
gious customs of Jerusalem shews that Jesus 
must have been at the head of a body of 
followers prepared to fight if necessary. 
His action wounded the priests in the most 
sensitive part of all religious organisations, 
the pocket. We are told :— 


‘The chief priests and the scribes heard it, and 
sought how they might destroy him: for they feared 
him, for all the multitude was astonished at his 
preaching.” Mark, XI, 18, 
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Jesus fully returned .the hatred ‘of the 


" priests ‘as is shewn by the way in’ which he 


addresses them: “ Ye serpents, ye. offspring 
of vipers, how shiall-ye escape the judgment 
of hell?” 


THE CALL To ARMs. 


“Birsa then “told us to make bows and arrows and 
baluas, as we were greatly oppressed. We all said 
we would make them and Birsa said that he had given 
a_ similar order at the other meetings in different parts 
of the country, and that everyone was making arms 
who belonged to his religion.” 

Deposition of Ratan Munda, quoted-by Mr. ‘s8.C, 
. Roy, in Modern Review, June, tort; p. 550. 

Jesus. “Andhe said unto them, But'now he that 
hath a ee let him-take it, and likewise.a Avallet : 
‘and hé that hath none -let him sell his cloke, and buy, a 
sword.” Luke, XXIL. 36. 


- Thére is every reason to believe that this, 


js a genuine saying. According to Saint 
Luke it was uttered on the evening on which 
_ Jesus) was betrayed, but to the actual 
date assigned by Luke no importance can 
be attachéd, since dates and occasions* 
often differ from those of the other gospels. It 
seems probable that the words were spoken 
in Jerusalem sometime during the last week, 
and were addressed not to the twelve only 
but to the whole body of disciples. The 
PasSover was near at hand and soon'the 
Galilaean ‘pilgrims would return to ‘their 
hontes. If a blow was to. be struck, . it 
must .be struck quickly. For some reason 
or other Jesus. had hesitated -after his 
triuniphal entry: into Jerusalem. Perhaps 
he hoped to gain adherents among the Jews 
of. Jérusalem by his preaching, or perhaps 
he looked for some supernatural aid. It is 
diffictilt to understand the state of mind 
of thése Messiahs and prophets. A few years 
later one of them named Theudas said that 
he would cleave the river Jordan by his 
word, and a little after him, another, an 
Egyptian, professed to be able to make ‘the 
walls of Jerusalem fall. If we can believe 
' the Gopels Jesus too sometimes talked about 
coming in clouds with great Pome and 
glory. 

Arrest of Birsa. ‘‘A sepoy—one of the two 
who had been sent to reconnoitre—indicated the 
housé to us by a .motion of his hand, but without 
venturing to speak. In a moment -the hut was 
surrounded by a line of bristling bayonets, Meares 


* Thus the passage “the king’ of the gentiles have 
lordship over them” is also assigned by Luke to the 
last evening although according to Mark it was spoken 
on the. way to Jerusalem, 


~and saith, 
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and 1, Seeoinpanied by’ two or three sepoys, in- 
cluding the two who had’ seen “Birsa ‘and ‘could 
‘recognize, him, went silently into’ the- ‘couttyard, 

So far no one had discovered our presence. .‘Thefe 
Were tio huts, one on either side. .In which would he 
be? We had no means. of knowing. Meares tried 
one of the doors: It yielded and in an instant “we 
were inside the hut. Upon'a ‘string bedstead in the’ 
middle ofthe floor lay a sleeping form. ‘That's he’. 
cried one of the sepoys, ,excitedly. At the words’ 
Birsa opened his eyes and sprang to his feet, while’ 
Meares rushed upén him and seized him, :-Thén 

began’ a struggle. ‘Kapi: lagaoepi!. Kapi lagaoepi ! 

(‘Fo arms! toarms!’) shouted Birsa; and inan ing. 
tant, as though conjured.up by his command,-seven 
or eight men sprang up arotind us, flourishing their axes 
with deadly intent, But ‘the police were too quick 
for them.. Scarcely were the weapons raised ‘before 
they were wrested from the hands’ which held then. 

Meanwhile Meares stuffed'a handkerchief into Birsa!s 


“::mouth to stop his cries; but he. struggled ‘like one 


possessed. Wriggling, kicking, biting, .he was borne 
out into the courtyard, where the” PB ndeutts : were | 
snapped upon his wrists. For the . moment, . 

rate, the prisoner was ours.” : 


Arrest of Jesus. 

“And straightway, while he yet. ‘spake, cometh 
Judas, one of the twelve, and with him a, multitude 
with swords and staves from the chief priests and the 
scribes and the elders, Now he that betrayed him 
had given them a’ token, saying, Whomsoéver I. shall 
Kiss, that is he; take him and lead him away safely, 
And avhen: he was come, straightway he came fo him 
Rabbi; -and--kissed him. And they laid- 
hands on him and took him. But.a_ certain- one of 
them that stood by drew “his sword, and smote the 
servant of the high priest, and struck off his ear. And 
Jesus answered and said unto ‘them, are ye come as, 
against a robber with swords and staves to seize me’? 
I was daily with you in the temple teaching and ye 
took me not.” Mark, XIV. 43-49. 


‘In comparing. the accounts of these two 


at‘ any 


fa 


‘arrests we must bear in mind that they are 


written from different points of view. If 
we had. an account of the arrest of Birsa 
written by one of his followers, or.of the 
arrest of Jesus by one of the “multitude. 
with swords and staves.’ the resemblance 
would be. still closer... However we notice 
that in both cases the arrest is effected at ° 
night and by surprise. The followers taken 
unawares are seized by panic and offer very 
little resistance. “The uproar had aroused 
the sleepers, but, seeing Birsa overcome, 
they were too much impressed. and: toa 
frightened to do anything to assist him” 
says Mr. Lusty. “They all left him and fled,” 
says S. Mark. According to Mr. Lusty: there 
were about five hundred of Lirsa’s. disciples 
in the neighbourhood. It is not stated how 
many were with Jesus but that there were 


. more than the’ twelve | may, be inferred’ from 


-. .JESUS CHRIST AND BIRSA 


the. incident -of the young man_ who fled 


naked leaving his linen cloth. His adherents © 


theri in Jerusalem were. numerous’ and for 
that. reason he was not arrested in -the 
temple. - There was some resistance, for one 
‘of Jesus’ followers struck off a man’s ear, a 
fact inconsistent with the popular concep- 
‘tion of Jesus ‘as a peaceful 
teacher.® Birsa was unknown to all ex- 
‘cept two of the party sent to arrest him. So 
_ too Jesus was apparently unknown to all 
except Judas. Yet for the previous week 
he had been daily teaching and disputing 
in the temple. This indicates that the 
“multitude” must have consisted of soldiers 
of the ‘Roman garrison, who were excluded 
from the temple as Goyim, Obviously such 
an arrest could not take place without his 
approval and the soldiers must have been 
sent by his orders. | =i. 

The gospels lay the blame for the arrest 
and crucifixion of Jesus on the Jews and 
attribute to Pilate only a reluctant assent. 
But we must distinguish between what 
the writers of the gospels or their infor- 
mants actually saw and what they only 
inferred. The last chapters of Mark pro- 
bably give correctly the facts’ witnessed 
by a companion but the inferences are of 
no value. There was bitter hostility’ to 
the Jews at the time when the. gospels 
‘were written. Saint Paul says they 
“both killed the. Lord Jesus and the 
prophets, and drove out us and please not 
God and are contrary to all men.” On the 


-* Each of the later evangelists has sought, in his 
own way, to embellish the bare fact related by Mark. 
‘Their attempts form an instructive example of-the 
‘growth of fiction, Matthew adds: ‘‘Then saith Jesus 
unto him, Put up again thy sword into its place: 
for all they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword, Or thinkest thou that I cannot beseech my 
Father and he shall even now send me more than 
twelve legions of angels? How then should the 
‘scriptures be fulfilled that thus it must be ?’” Luke 
adds’: ‘' But Jesus answered andsaid, suffer yé thus 
far. ‘And he touched his ear, and healed him.” 
John adds: ‘‘ Now the servant’s name was Malchus, 
Jesus therefore said unto Peter, Put up the sword 
‘mto the sheath !"the ‘cup which the Father hath 
given me, shall I not drink it?” The mention of the 
‘servant’s name ‘by John does not indicate personal 
-knowledge.” Later still, Christians invented the -name 
of the soldier who, according to John, thrust his 
spear into Jesus’ side; of the father and mother of 
Mary. Sale in his-notes to the Quran gives many 
examples of this invention. of names by Musulman 
commentators. - ; 


religious. 
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other hand, at that time, the Christians 
were. often protected -by the Roman 
authorities from ill-treatment by’ . the 
Jews. ' The official persecutions of Christi- 
anity. belong toa later period. Hence the 
gospel narratives are not unfriendly to 
the Roman government but shew - intense 
dislike of the Jews. .It.is very doubtful 
then whether the view that the condemna- 
tion of Jesus was forced on Pilate by the 
clamour of the Jewish multitude correctly 
represents the facts. ‘For that matter even 
in our own time everyone who has lived 
in India knows that the blame for ‘unpo- 
pular acts is often put on the wrong 
persons. If this occurs even in journals 
which are published from day to day and 
week to week, it is much more likely to 
occur in books which are written several 
years after the event. We must-consider 
the intrinsic probabilities of the case. 
Imagine Birsa had made a triumphal entry 
into Ranchi at the head of a large body 
of followers and called himself the king of 
the Mundas, it is certain the authorities 
would. have arrested him as soon as pos- 
sible’- The Roman: governor might have 
paid very little attention to what Jesus 
did~ in.distant Galilee but must have deter- 
mined’ on his arrest when he éntered 
Jerusalem. 
According to the gospels there was a 
double trial of Jesus first before the high 
priest and. afterwards before Pontius Pilate. 
But the first trial was absolutely useless 
and irrelevant, since the charge of blas- 
phemy on which he was condemned by 
the high. priest was not advanced against 
him in the second trial. Besides from the 
Jewish point of view there was nothing 
blasphemous in- the claim to be Messiah 
since the Jews have for many centuries 
expected a Messiah. A man who falsely 
claimed to be Messiah would be for Jews 
an impostor but no more a blasphemer 
than Perkin Warbeck was. The conclusion 
is that the whole story of the -first trial is 
fictitious. It cannot be the narrative of 
an. eyéwitness for not one of .the com- 
panions .was present. The story of the 
second trial is probably in part fictitious 
also, but one fact about it was too noto-~ 
rious to be concealed. * Jesus was crucified 
as king-of the Jews, that is to say, as a 
political pretender, not as a religious © 
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teacher. “And the superscription of. his 
accusation was written over, Tue Kine oF 
THE Jews.” Another fact is that Pilate of- 
ferred to release one of the prisoners and the 
multitude chose Barabbas rather than Jesus. 
Barabbas had taken part in an insurrection 
and some of his associates, it is said, had 
committed murder. It.was a mere accident 
that none of the associates of Jesus had 
committed murder, for a blow. with a 


sword that cuts off a man’s ear is obviously. 


intended to be fatal. For Pontius Pilate 


the two men were.both. rebels against the. 


Roman government, and it is not likely he 
cared much which he released. If Barabbas 
had beén crucified instead of: Jesus and 
been believed by. his followers to have 
risen again, the consequences to the world 
might not perhaps after all have been very 
different. We might still have.had a 
religion of the cross, only it would have 
been connected with.the name of Barabbas. 
The actual life of Jesus, of which so little 
is known, has no more to do with Chris- 
tianity, than the life of Ghazi Miyan 
with hzs worship in Northern India. It is as 
easy to say of one man as of another 
that he is the word which was with God 
in the beginning. The assertion escapes 
all verification. : 3° 


Later History or Bursa.’ 


.' In November 1895 Birsa was sentenced to 
undergo rigorous imprisonment for two years and 
a half. ’’ ‘“'On the occasion of the celebration of the 
Diamond Jubilee of the reign of the Empress Victoria, 
Birsa Munda was released from jail some time before 
the expiry of the term of his sentence.’ ‘Then follows 
the incident of the Hindu temple already quoted. 
‘ For nearly two years after this...... the Bhagwan 
did’ not stand out prominently before the public.” 
In the year 1899 he once more emerged from his 
temporary eclipse, and added dangerous political 
tenets to his innocent religious teachings.” Apparently 
early in 1g00 ‘ Birsa was traced to the. bordering 
District of Singbhum and brought to Ranchi under 
arrest: During the pendency of the case the 
Bhagwan departed this life in the Ranchi jail.” 
Modern Review, June 1911.” 

According to Mr. Lusty ‘' The movement which: he 
(Birsa) had so turbulently initiated did not imme- 
diately die out. Many people retained their belief 
in him for years, but no further disturbances took 
place’? Wide World Magazine, Oct. 1910. 


It would be interesting to know what 
were exactly the beliefs of eas 


* | have followed Mr. Roy’s account. - has 


corrected Mr, Lusty’s account in some eit 
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and whether they looked for the seed 


coming of Birsa.. ; 
Later History or Jesus... - 


“ Vor I deliver unto you first of all that which also 
I received, how that Christ died for our sins according 
to the scriptures; and that he was buried and that 
he hath been raised on the third day according to the. 
scriptures; and that he appeared to Cephas; then- 
to the twelve; then he appeared to above five hun- 
dred btethren at once, of whom the greater’ part 
remain until now, but some are fallen asleep; then: 
he appeared to James ; then to all the apostles, and 
last of all as to one born out of due time he appeared 
to me also.” I Corinthians, XV. 1-8, 


Saint Paul’s account of the resurrection 
is the oldest. Other details are given. in 
the gospels but they are mutually contra- 
dictory and of no historical value. We 
may accept as true that some time after. 
the death of Jesus Saint Peter started a 


‘report that he had seen him and then other 


people thought they.saw him too, In the 
absence of any trustworthy details it is 
impossible to explain these appearances. 
Saint Paul’s own vision seems to have been 
an hallucination without any objective 


- basis. 


After the death of Jesus, the hopes of his 
followers assumed a modified form. Their 
Messiah was no longer on earth, but they 
expected he would come from heaven in a 
very short time. 

Bor: athe Lord himself shall descengl-from heaven, 
with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with 
the trump of God: and the dead in Christ shall rise’ 
first: then we that are alive, that are left, shall 
together with them be caught up in the clouds, to 


meet the Lord in the air: and so shall we even be 
with the Lord’. 


This was a harmless belief, not likely to 
lead to rebellion, and in fact the Christians 
held aloof from the insurrection raised 
about a hundred years later, 
Messiah, Bar Cochebas. 


With reference to the Quran, Noldeke. 


remarks : 

‘An -unbiassed European can, no doubt, see many 
things at a glance more clearly than a good } Moslem 
who is under the influence of religious prejudice.” 


by another. 


1 


‘It is equally true, with reference 'to Chris- | 


tianity, that an Indian, especially a Hindu 
can see many things at a glance more clearly 
than a good Christian. For this 
Thave written this paper for Indians who 
approach these’ questions with a fresh 
mind.* The points brought forward are 


*.There is however some doubt whether they can be 
properly understood by anyone but a German. Dr. 


reason” 


EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES- | 


hot subtle; technical, points that can only 
be decided by scholars; otherwise, 1 should 
not have; been bold enough to deal with 
them. They lie on the surface and require’ 
for their.appreciation no more than good 
sense and‘freedom from the prejudices. of a 
’ Christian education. The view here put, 
forward is notin the least new. It is the 
view of. Tacitus expanded and justified. 
Apparently -it is the view of Gamaliel, the 
Pharisee, who makes no distinction between 
Jesus and the “prophets” Judas of Galilee 
and. ‘Pheudas. Naturally during the cen- 
“turies'ine which Christianity prevailed, a 
dispassionate study of the life of Jesus 
was impossible. But in the 18th century, 
Réimarus® shewed conclusively what were 
Schweitzer makes the interesting remark: ‘When, at 
som¢ future day, our period of civilisation shall be 
closed ‘and completed, before the eyes of later genera- 
tions, German theology will stand outas a great, a uni- 
que phenomenon in the mental and spiritual life of our 
time: Lor nowhere: save in the German temperament 
cai there -bé found in the same perfection the living 
-complex of conditions and factors—of philosophic 
thoughi, critical acumen, historical insight, and reli- 
gious feeling—without which no deep theology is possi- 
ble.’ Quest of the Historical Jesus, p. 1. 


* Reimarus was born in’ 1694 and died in 1768. 
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“ The Aims of Jesus and his disciples.” Now, 
thore than a hundred years later, it is gradu> 
ally being recognized that Jesus was not 
a benevolent clergyman with an interest 
in social reform. His object was not to 
teach morality to ftiture generations but to_ 
announce that ‘the time is fulfilled and 
the kingdom of God is at hand.” Even the 
writers who admit this however, are too 
dominated by current prejudices to see, as 
Reimarus saw, :that Jesus did not adopt an 
attitude of mere passive expectation. ‘They 
cannot perceive that Jesus was no more 
content than the prophets Judas of Galilee 
and Theudas, than the Messiahs Bar 
Cochebas and Sabbatai Sebi, than Birsa 
in recent times, to wait patiently for the 
action of God. It is repulsive to European 
prejudices to admit that Jesus added 
“dangerous political tenets to his innocent 
religious teachings.”. But I believe this will 
be the opinion.of every impartial Indian who 
examinés the question. 


HomMERSHAM Cox. 
He was a professor of Oriental languages at Hamburg. 


His book was brought out ten years after his death 
by Sessing. Dr. Schweitzer gives an account of it. 


EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 


1G was in the year 1898 that the last 
X ‘chapter of the once mighty Spanish 

_ colonial regime was ended. The treaty 
of Paris wiped away the last vestiges of the. 
Spanish overseas dominions from the map 
of the world, The story of four centuries 
of illiberal policy towards the dependencies 
ended at last mutely but loudly proclaiming 
to the.world that extreme compression al- 
Aways.results in explosion. 

Among the last remnants that passed 
out of Spanish hands, is the beautiful 
Archipelago of. the Philippines. After 
“many years of subjection to intolerable 
oppression, after many years of honest 
attempts at reform, the Filipinos raised 
at~ last in. 1896 the standard of revolt 
against their Spanish master. About two 
years of vigorous campaign - went on, 
swith but a brief respite in the middle. 


} 
6 | 
i 


| 


The Spaniard: was ready to yield. Just 
at this juncture a. new figure enters into 
the field. The American - eagle which had 
been hovering above with its piercing 
looks, stoops down with electric. speed. 
An accident caused by the Spanish to an 
American ship through a mistake, -served 
as a pretext for declaration of -war 
with Spain. A single master-stroke sufficed 
to kill the scorched snake; the treaty of 
Paris was concluded. Spain sold the birds 
in the bush in a lucrative bargain for 20 
million dollars (I dol.=3 Rs.) and America 
bought them. ; 

To the Philippines it was a complete 
disappointment. . They expected to establish 
a republic. But America claimed sover- 
eignty over them -by virtue of the sale. 
In the short ‘but noble struggle which 
followed, Might “was ‘declared - Right. 


aa 
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The twentieth 
‘firm establishment of American domination 
over the Islands. + 

The occupation of the islands by the 
U.S. A. thus foreboded: no good relations 
between the rulers and the ruled. Dame 
Liberty’s - honest devotees refused to be 
reconciled to this unjust piece of aggression 


‘About 12 years have “elapsed since the 
establishment of American tule. The 
story of this period is however a noble 


effort to make full ahjends for the depri- 
vation of freedom. The year 1913 may 
see the culmination of this generous 
‘policy if the demoératic party under 
the Presidency of Dr. Wilson grants them 
independence as it has pledged itself to 
doinits platform. I cannot go into the 
many-sided activity of the American rule 
during this period. Only one I may 
attempt to discuss, however inadequately. 
During the 34 centuries that the -Philip- 
pines were under Spanish rule, constant 
efforts were made in the name of Catholi- 
cism to Christianise and civilise the people. 
With Christianisation “was closely asso- 
ciated the programme of education. Both 
were therefore left in the hands of the 
Roman Catholic priests and_ religious 
orders. The history of education in the 
‘Philippines on any extensive scale really 
begins however only in 1863 when a decree 


of the Spanish monarchi‘ienunciated the . 
inauguration .of a more liberal policy 
towards the natives. Under this decree a 


‘pretty large number of primary schools 
“were opened; and a mighty programme 
was set out, though little work was done. 
The history of Spanish education in the 
islands, however, essentially suffered. from 
two faults. The system of education was 
run on old and antiquated lines of teach- 
‘ing; and no effort was made to introduce 
modern methods of edication. We 
cannot perhaps be very severe with Spain 
in this respect, for the simple reason, that 
Spain herself, since the days of the Great 


Salamanca, was never the educational, 
centre of Europe. . ee 
The close association of the Church 


with the State and the complete supervi- 
sion of Education by the Church, produced - 
another grave fault. With all respect to 
the noble efforts of the. religious orders in 
the Christianisation of the native popula- 
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century opened with thé 


1913 
tion, we cannot .but conclude fhat - the 
influence of the Church as.an educational 
factor tended more to shackle the mind 
than te enlarge it. . : 

With the establishment of American 
rule in the Philippines, a radical ‘change - 
came over the educational history..of the 
islands. The end of the first decade of the 
American administration, finds the islands 
in a state of educational efficiency, which 
no 6ther ‘dependency in the world’ can 
boast’of. America has-done for the- a 
pines within a space of 1o years what by 
centuries of domination,-has not been effect- © 
ed by the European. nations. [| can but 
barely indicate here the main features.of 
their policy and the achievements thereof. 

Keeping aside the university of Manila 
which provides higher education in Atts, 
‘Medicine, Agriculture, Forestry, Ingineer- 
ing, Law, Fine Arts, Pharmacy, and Veter- 
inary Science, the educational -policy of 
ve islands i is directed. towards three énds.:, 

"The. spread of a. general and-Avide- 
spread education among all the people. 

ii. The imparting .of a high technical 
and industrial education to the. Filipinos.” 
iii. The manitfacture of an efficient corps 
of Filipino teachers equipped with sound 
education on modern lines for. the discharge 

of their work in the schools. 

Among these three, the second hasbeen 
given® special attention; atid the whole. 
educational system has been built® with 
this object in view. To the Filipino. boy 
school or college education is not by 
any means an avenue leading to’ official 
distinction. Education comes to him and 
is received by him as a means of cevelop- 
ing the economic resources of his country 
and not as a stepping stone to a long. and 
‘perhaps ignoble period of official serfdom. 

r The “spread of -general education: -- 
the precollegiate education covers a course 
of rr years, divided. into, 4 years of pri- 
mary course, three years of intermediate, 
and four years of secondary. ‘The Islands 
are divided for purposes of educational 
“.administration into | 38 - divisions, every 
division being under a division superinten- 
dent. In each ‘of “these~ divisions there.is a 
High School provided. ‘The divisions are 
‘again subdivided imto groups of Munici- 
-palities: ‘Every group has, one ‘or more 
intermediate schools. Kvery municipality 


’ 
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is provided with some primary schools, 
which not unusually contain one or two 
geades. of the intérmediate course. In ad- 
dition to the schools in the Municipalities, 
are established what are called the Barrio 
or hamlet schools in the villages surround- 
ing the town. This class of school is the 
unit'in the organisation of the educational 
system, It is the school which reaches the 
‘mass of the people even in the remote 
country places, 

Before attempting to give any idea of 
the extent of the general spread of education, 
l may say a few. words, concerning the 
courses: taught in the schools. We notice, 
all through the School curriculum, the great 
anxiety felt by the Government for the 
industrial regeneration of the land. Be- 
sides the ordinary routine of reading, 
writing, language, Arithmetic, Geography, 
‘and Hygiene, the primary course includes 
a distinctand important element in the 
shape of industrial education. The nature 
of the industry to be taught, depends very 
much on the nature of the locality, and 
the materials available there. In the first 
and second years about 30 minutes’ time is 
assigned to industrial work every day. In 
the third year, the time varies from 45 
to 60 minutes; while in the fourth year, 
60 to 100 minutes of industrial work is 
done every day. 

During the first year, the industrial work 
is broadly divided into two branches, the 
manufacturing and the industrial. Every 
student is required to choose one of these 
courses, “Under the wide discretion allowed 
to thé division Superintendents, may be 
taught in the case of the manufacturing 
industry,—the making of mats and bags 
from buri, caragomoi, and other similar 
fibres; the making of fans, trays and picture 
frames from a’ combination of buri or 
caragomoi, with bamboo or rattan; the 
making of small baskets and book satchels 
from. caragomoi, buri, cocoanut fibre, co- 
coanut mid-rib-and rattan, with nito and 
irao for furnishing and decorating. 

In the second year, besides Hand-weaving 
and Gardening, directed on a better scale, 
‘a student may choose any one of the follow- 
ing courses: (1) wood-working which con- 
sists. of :—polishing coconut shells, mak- 
ing canes and pictures frames, making 
rulers, spoons dippers etc. (2) Clay modell- 


4If 
ing: cubes, spherés, cylinders, pyramids, 
animals, etc. (3) Lace making on simple 
patterns (for girls). 

In the 3rd year, the student is expected 
to be sufficiently able to make well -some 
serviceable, artistic, and usually saleable 
article; and no credit is given to him un- 
less he gives evidence of knowledge of the 
technique of the art and familiarity with 
the materials, out of which the article is 
made, and their preparation. Any two of 
the following courses may be chosen: 
(1) Hand-weaving: making of all kinds of 
mats, slippers, hammocks, fish-nets and 
hats. 2. Basketry. 3. Gardening. 4. Wood- 
working, framing of hyloplates, reparing 
desks, windows, doors, tables, etc; making 
lace-bobbins, hat-racks etc. 5. Bamboo and 
rattan work. 6. Loom weaving. 7. Pottery. 
8. Sewing. 9. Lace-making. 

With the fourth year, the student finishes 
the primary course. The industrial work 
of this course is designed to be so practical 
in character, that the year’s work will in 
some measure prepare every boy and girl 
for earning a living or making a home. A 
large number of courses are offered of which 
any two may be chosen; viz., 1. Hand-weav- 
ing 2. Basketry 3 Gardenirg 4. Poultry 
raising 5 Wood-working 6. Bamboo and 
Rattan work 7. Loom weaving 8. Pottery 
g. Domestic science: cutting and making 
of Garments; elementary cooking: House- 
hold sanitation (ro). Lacemaking ri. Em- 
broidery. 

After graduating from the primary school, 
the student may continue his work in the 
intermediate course; or he may seek 
admission into the Philippine School 
of Arts and Trades, for purposes of specialisa- 
tion. About this special school, we will 
have occasion to speak later. 

The. intermediate course has been 
specialised into 6 different lines as follows: 
1. General course, 2. the course in Teaching, 
3. the course in Farming, 4. the Trade course, 
5. the course in House-keeping and house- 
hold arts, 6. the course for Business, The 
courses are intended to help students of 
limited means in securing a training that 
will directly prepare them for a useful life. 

Besides giving instruction in grammar 
and composition, reading and writing, 
arithmetic and drawing, in common, the 
various courses impart instruction in their 
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special’ ‘branches. The student 


in’ the 


general course learns more of. Geography, - ; 


History, Music, Physiology, etc; those. in 
Farming are instructd in plant life and farm 
work; the trade course deals with shop- 
work; and the course in domestic science 
specialises in cooking, needle-work and 
wéaving, ethics, hygiene, and physiology. 
In the course for business is taught type- 
writing, book-keeping, geography, ‘history, 
and government. 

The secondary course is directed more on 
general lines and as a preparatory course to 
the College. Consequently it is more aca- 
demical jn character consisting of History, 
Mathematics; Natural Sciences, and -Lan- 
guages. ° 

Having thus taken a cursory glance at 
the courses taught in the schools, I may 
attempt to ‘state without criticism or com- 
ment, a few incontrovertible facts indicat- 


ing thé spread of education, and _ the 
results achieved thereby. co 
The total population of the islands 


number a trifle more than 7 millions. The 
‘population of the school-going age has been 
roughly .estimated at 1,2,15,666, nearly 4 
-of. the entire population. .[t is admitted 
that this figure is not by any means an 
accurate one. - But for practical purposes 
we may accept'this figure as fairly correct, 
without ‘claiming any Pperee to mathema- 
tical precision... > 

During the official year 19T0- 1911 the 
islands maintained 4121 primary, 245 inter- 
mediate,’ and 38 secondary schools; num- 

.. bering among them ‘the annual enrollment 

of 5,82,1153; 24.9743 3.4043 and an average 
monthly enrollment of 4,33,047; 20,952; 
2,890. respectively. The total number of 
schools is thus 4404, having an annual 
‘enrollment of. 6,10,493 ‘and an 
monthly enrollment of 446,889. It is thus 
evident that about s5o0°r1 per cent. of ‘the 
school age pepalaeee have been drawn to 
the schools. 

The Government ‘spent during IQIo- 1911 
about 6,900,000 pesos or about 10,350,000 
Rupees ‘on education. It means an expen- 
diture of 15'46 pesos or nearly 23 Rupees 
on the average for the education of every 
student at school. - It means a tax of Rs, 
1-6-0 on every head in the Philippines for 
purposes of education. These figures are 
-startling enough. Bureaucrats of the type 


_education is discussed, 


-or gross carelessness, 
‘of vis: major or act of God can excuse any 


average: 
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of Sis ‘Arthur Lawley will doubtless shrug: 
their shoulders at such ‘monstrous burden.on. 
the innocent and ever- ‘desirable- to-be-ignor- | 


ant peasant. 


The fact is that when ‘the question. ae 
the Government of 
the Philippines does not shed‘tears on the - 
possibility of increased taxation,’ Even at 


-its first session, the .Philippine assembly 


hopelessly lost its head and unstintingly— 
appropriated about 14 million Rupees, for | 
the construction of -school-buildings, for. 
a population forming less than 7, part of - 
India’s ‘teeming millions.’ Both the rulers 
and the ruled appreciate that the future 
of the country lies in the education -of her 
children and both have earnestly -set ‘them-_ 
selves to the task. 

As a clear demonstration af this policy 
the Philippine Government has consistently 
maintained that no considerations. of- 


_ poverty should deter a Filipino boy or girl 


from’ prosécuting any branch of study. . 


_ Consequently it has been very early ruled 


that every boy and girl are to be provided 
at-the expense of the State -not only with 
a:free and liberal education but.also with ' 
all the books and other necessary equip- ° 
ments thereof. Rigorous, supervision ~ of 

the class teacher sérves as an efficient . 
check, against all destruction of the books, . 
granted to the students, through mutilation 
~ No plea: save that 


student for the Joss of a book. Again the 
possibility of any misappropriation by the 
officials-is wisely provided against” by a - 
careful - fixing of responsibility ‘and close 
supervision of accounts. , 

Reference has been made.in the last 
para to ‘Girl.’ .Yes—in the “Philippines 
‘Girls’ also'read. In respect of .co-educa-. 
tion of boys and girls,’ the Philippines stand - 
perhaps pre-eminently supreme in. the 
Orient. Out of a total number of 484,689 
pupils on the rolls. in the month of 
September 1910, no less than 186,489 were 
girls, against 298,200 boys, giving thus a 
rough proportion of 2 to 3. 

General spread is not the only feature 


of this educational. system. Industrial 
training along the lines indicated by 
local - conditions, has been an _ essential 


feature of public education in the islands, 
The: various kinds of. industry that have 


‘ 


EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 


been put on the programme a instruction 
have- already been detailed. Of these how- 
ever, wood-working is one of the first 
industrial subjects to be introduced and 
developed. Beginning with the Philippine 
School of Arts and Trades in rgor, it spread 
‘gradually through all the provincial schools. 


‘Instruction for construction” has always’ 


been the ideal which the upbuilders of 
the Filipino education set before them- 
selves. Not that mere theoretical exercises 
are wholly discarded ; but that greater 
insistence on utility and the. commercial 
side of the work has been the governing 
factor of their policy. 

. During the last few years, ‘the primary 
trade schools have ‘rapidly increased in 
number amounting to nearly 236 with a total 
equipment of 33,015 pesos or 50. thousand 
Rupees producing a commercial out-put 
of about 31 thousand Rupees annually. 
Out of a total of 17343 pupils enrolled in 
the 4th grade 10356 pupils took shop-work 
during the official year IgrI-1912. 

.Nor should we omit’ to say a few. words 
about the Trade Schools of the intermediate 
course, — 
‘ing in number consisting now. of 14. The 
total appropriation for. the 12 Schools of 
‘last year, was nearly 116000 Rupees (773 
69:97 pesos). The total amount of manufac- 
tures turned out during the past year was 
53978. 98 pesos or about 80 thousand Rupees 
worth, yeilding a profit of (15965'48 pesos) 
24 thousand Rupees to the institutions if we 
exclude the salaries of teachers. 

These are some of the facts. I have: not 
by any means: given an adequate idea of 
the Schools. But I believe that it does 
not require any great stretch of imagination 
to. understand the nature of the system, 
which these figures represent. The High 
manual ‘skill which the Filipino by his 
inherent nature possesses, is given an intel- 
ligent direction,. both by reason of the 
general cultural education, and the 
superior expert teaching. 

ii, The technical education :— 

Having thus rapidly glanced over the 
general eductional scheme we will try to 
consider for a while the chief Industrial 
School of the [slands.. First organised in 
rgor the Philippine School of Arts and 
Trades, at first offered instruction only in 
two courses, v7z., iron and wood-working. 


These schools are rapidly increas- 


_to students working outside 


. year 


‘industrial 


_ its efficiency. 
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During. the last 10 years ithas rapidly deve- 


' loped into.a flourishing institution imparting 


instruction in- It courses and having on its 
rolls no less than 543 pupils. 

The minimum qualification for admission 
of a student, is the satisfactory completion 
of the primary course. Students who have 
done higher work in’ the provincial inter- 
mediate schools, are also admitted and are 
given.credit for the work they did. As 
usual no tuition fees are charged. The 
average entrance age is about 17 years. It 
is interesting to note that admission to the 
institution is conditional on the promise to. 
follow a trade upon graduation. ‘But this 
promise is however only a moral under- 
standing and is not enforced ‘by means of 
any legal sanction. 

The entire course covers a period of 7 
years during which the School attempts 
to give in addition to the special instruc- 
tionin Arts and Trades, the essentials of 
both the intermediate and scooudary 
academic courses. 

The special courses are “about eleven in 
number and will perhaps bear enumeration. 
1. Normal industrial course, 2.. Preparatory 
‘Engineering course, -3..Drafting, 4. Cabinet 
making, 5. Building construction, 6. Wheel 
wrighting, 7. Machine shop practice, 8. 
Stationary engineering, g. Automobile op- 
eration, 10. Blacksmithing, 11. Ceramics. 

The courses are designed primarily to 
train young men to earn a livelihood by 
following a trade, Even at School the 
commercial side of the work is greatly 
emphasised. Last ‘year about 33,134. 43 
pesos or nearly 50 thousarid Rupees worth 
of work: was done. This haridsome return 
not only paid the price‘of the raw materials 
employed, but also permitted a good return 
the regular 
class hours or during the vacations. Last 
about 5000 Rupees have been so 
distributed. “This is a pretty decent return 
penederin gs. the total number of students 
is only 543. 

This is’ in outline the scheme of the 
education. Great efforts are 
being made to improve and standardise 
A beautiful and high class 
monthly—the Philippine Craftsman—keeps 
the interest of industrial discussion afloat. 
Vigilent Inspectors of. Industries, serve to 
standardise the level of instruction in the 
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various provincial schools. Conferencés 
of teachers stimulate a continual interest 
in them towards a high level of efficiency. 
Occasional industrial exhibitions not only 


promote a very healthy spirit of emulation - 


among the different schools, but also serve 
as rare and yet most valuable pieces of 
public instruction. In the annual carnival 
of i911, the educational exhibit occupied 
the largest space and commanded the 
greatest attraction. The sales and orders 
of the exhibits amounted to about 17 
thousand Rupees. 

It is yet perhaps too soon to expect any 
material advance in the industrial position 
of the islands. But one thing, may be safely 
asserted, that the majority of boys and gifls 
eatand wear what they have produced with 
their own hands. Signs are not also 
wanting to foreshadow the great resuilts 
cf the future. The hat exports of the 
islands increased from 621,475 in 1916. to 
1,025,546 in rg11. Doubtless the Schools 
have much to do with the rapid increase. 
Many other instances may he given, had 


not limitations of space restricted ‘my 
freedom. ie 
iii. | will close this paper with a few re- 


marks on the teaching staff of the islands. 
The Government almost ‘at .the beginting 
of the occupation of the islands imported 
a body of 750 American teachers for pur- 
_ poses of imparting English Instruction. Fhe 
‘progress of Education has been much ham- 
pered during the early years of the occupa- 
tion owing to the lack of Filipino teachers. 
But such men as were available were taken 
adyantage of. Conferences and assemblies 
of teachers, especially during the vacations, 
have been promoted by the Director of kdu- 
cation. These resulted not only in establishing 
better relations between the American and 
Filipino teachers, but also served as an 
educating factor to the latter. The assembly 
at Baguio, first established by Dr. D. P. 
Barrows, the then Director of Education 
(now Head of Pol. Sc. Dept. in the Univ. of 
Cal., U.S.A.) has been of great value; and 
has proved highly successful in the realisa- 
tion of these’ ends. Professors from the 
American Universities: are invited to give 
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a course of lectures on Special topics in this 
assembly, In 1g10 and 19gti courses in 
several industrial subjects, including lace- 
making, embroidery and minor industries, 
were provided, 

The assembly of rgtr was visited by two 
distinguished lecturers from the University 
of Chicago, Dr. John Paul Goode and Dr. 
Francis W. Sheperdson, .who gave a series 
of lectures on commercial, geographical, 
and economic subjects, and on American 
History. 

‘The Philippine Novnial School was estab- ’ 
lished in 1907 and is the normal centre in the 
islands for the manufacture. of teachers, 


This school now attempts to impart instruc- 


tion through correspondence courses. also 
for the benefit of those teachers who may 
not be able to leave their class rooms. 
Another recourse for the: manufacture 
of teachers was the system: of Pensionades. 
Under this system about 209 have been 
sent to America during the last 8 years. In 
the year 1907, the islands, having hardly 
7oth of the population of India, maintained | 
about 183 students in America at a cost 


of | more than 3 lakhs.of Rupees. 


These are some of the means by which 
the Government attempts to improve the 
educational staff of the islands At the 
present day, there are 8403 Filipino teachers 
against 683 American teachers—a pretty 
efficient corps. : 

[ have but barély sketched out the 
main outlines of the educational system, 


‘ while IT have not attempted even to saya 


word about the University. . Personal 
contact with the present and the previous 
directors of Education in the islands, during 
whose regime most of the reconstruction 
was done, inspired me to speak a few. words 
to my countrymen. These words might 
be of some pertinence, especially after the 
Mr. Gokhale’s Bill for 
free primary education. If I have indicated, 
however faintly, on what ground we stand, 
my task is done. 


B. S. Sarma, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


Berkeley, Cal., U. S, A, 


PROBLEMS OF OUR EDUCATION# 


There has been a most remarkable development 
in educational. ideas in our country during the course 
of the last few years. A dissatisfaction with the 
present educational institutions has given rise to more 
than. one practical scheme and structure which are 
attracting the attention of our people. The Hindu 
and the Moslem Universities are on the fair. way to 
progress, the Dacca University Committee have 
submitted their-Report while the old Universities as well 
are taking the stock, adapting their equipment to 
modern needs in the newly aroused educational 
enthusiasm of our people. Societies for imparting free 
education have been also started in different parts of the 
country, Night schools for day labourers have been open- 
ed and the devotion of enthusiastic young men and stu- 
dents in the cause of mass-education has been unique in 
the history of education in our country. In the midst of 
these educational advances it is no wonder | that new 
educational: theories have also been springing up. 
Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar, M.A., has been writing 
for several years on the.subject of education, and his 
educational works are to-day a healthy and stimulating 
force in Bengal. Himself a devoted worker in the 
cause of education, he is guiding -several institutions 
in Bengal in which he has found scope for illustrating 
his educational theories. These theories have been 
summarised in a neat little volume of the author, entitled 
Siksha-Samatochana which has been published of 
jate. According to the author, the object of all educa- 
tion is to develop originality of mind, a ‘love of 
bold and independent thinking,—a ‘trait so seldom to 
be met with-in the minds of average educated-Indians. 
He seeks to cultivate this trait in the mind of the 
student through his inductive method of teaching. 
in. the modern languages,in the sciences and other 
branches -of general learning to some “extent. . The 
system has been given a fair trial and has established 
itself in the west. But Professor Sarkar has for the first 
time applied this method comprehensively to the variouis 
branches of study and also to the -teaching- of an 
inflexional language like Sanskrit. His scheme of 
teaching Sanskrit without grammar ts very suggeslive 


and deserves careful consideration at the hands of.’ 


every educationist. ‘The student in his system begiris 
with the sentence. as the unit of thought ‘and 
expresion, not with words and roots. He has not to 
commit to memory the definitions of grammar, or the 
declensions and conjugations of the roots; and is thus 
frée to learn the language much sooner than his peer 
in the indigenous Zols or in the public schools. ‘To all 
students of Sanskrit, the method will, indeed, prove 
very instructivee It, is hoped that the author will find 
other schools than his own which will try his methods 
and principles of teaching, 

As an exponent of the inductive method, again, 


* Stksha-Samalochana, by . Prof. Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar, aa., author of Siksha Biynan. 
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_ the people for whom. the: institution is meant. 
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the authof does not believe in the text-book system 
and rightly insists that what one should learn are 
not books but subjects. -Boys should show the results 
of study. not periodically, after the lapse. of a year 
or of several. months, but every day in the session. 
Examinations must be daily and the terms of academic 
life as well as the system: of rewards, he says, should 
be not by.years or months, but according to subjects 
or portions of subjects studied. The author's scheme is 
thus a corrective of the wrongs of education such as is 
given in our public schools to-day. A student who has 
to prepare-for-an examination: must perforce overload 
his memory. with vague. general notions so as to have 
only a superficial knowledge of the subjects. - The 





_ system of ‘cramming’ is further promoted by the 


fact that in ,owr matriculation schools the boys began 


_ to learn subjectsy.in a language of which they lave 


not at the. time acquired a practical knowledge. Pro- 
‘fessor Sarkar, therefore, rightly insists that the 
‘mother-tongue should bé the medium of instruction. 
‘Where the vernacular is poor and inadequate to the 
standard, he hopes that the educationists of our 
country . will devote their full energies to develop and 
enrich the vernacular within a short time by the 
-system. of ‘patronage and endowments on the protec- 
uve principle. In Bengal the Suhkitya Parishad has 
recognised the. importance of:his scheme of fostering 
sand protecting vernacular literature. We ¢an only 
hope‘ that its efforts’ in-this linewill be attended with 
-speedy success. es Sg HE vset 8 
‘ In Professor Sarkars’ programme, the elementary 
courses are more gompreéhensive than those followed 
in our secondary schools.’ :No student is left without 
the knowledge of. the: rudinvents of all the natural 
sciences as well as of national history and literature, 
Hisi ductive method enables the students to follow 
these different subjects: “with: no difficulty. As to 
technology and applied’‘sciences, lie has pointed out 
that their courses should be so planned as to utilise 
the economic resources, and meet the local needs of 
This 
conception of a separate educational institution to 
-meet the requirements of a particular locality is bold 
eiough in India. But in-the more advanced countries 
in Europe and America, an educational organisation 
is meant ‘to satisfy local-needs, representing a distinct 
and characteristic type of technical and university 


. education. A self-sufficient educational equipment 
- for each district, with its typical forms of rural educa- 


tion, handicrafts and industries, is a desideratum in 
India, ‘and will restore the importance of the part 
played by our.ancient teachers in building up the 
civic life of the people. <A | district committee 
of education, with its own professors, teachers and 
inspectors thus working unaided and unfettered by an 
extraneous organisation will command more respect. 
and confidence than our present day educational staff 
who seem to have absolutely no concern with the 


\ 
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particular social and educational interests of the 
locality. The addption of what might be called an 
educational decentralisation scheme can alone give an 
important status and independence, to‘our teachers, 
which will be far more effective in infusing life and vigour 
into educational work than any amount of official con- 
trol, supervision and inspection, or raising of the stan- 
dard of education. : 

The most important characteristic of Professor 
Sarkar's programme, however, is the system of. moral 
education. In this direction more than in anything, 
it represents a reaction against the insufficient moral 
education of our schools to-day. According to him, 
moral education is to be imparted not through moral 


lessons, but through special arrangements by which - 


the student is made to develop thie habits of self-sacri- 


fice by undertaking various works of philanthropy 


and social service. Among these, the author has _not- 


ed the work of teaching in the free evening schools | 


for the diffusion of mass-education, of organising cir- 
culating libraries for the middle classes, or of collect- 
ing money to defray part of the expenses of the school. 
In all these undertakings the teacher is’ to be their 
guide and responsible head, the mutual confidence 
between pupils and teachers being .thus the keynote 
of moral education. The author has suggested in this 
connection the system which he calls ‘conscription in 
the field of education’, according to which it is obliga- 
tory on each student brought up under the educational 
institution to devote at least a portion of his life to the 
work of spreading education among the people. No 
system can be more fruitful than this when a people 
has not passed eveir through the pioneering stages in 
the work of education. It is interesting to note that 
the Negro leader in America, Mr. Booker Washington, 
built up’ his organisation for the education of the 
Negroes through the help of his first band of: students 


-in Tuskegee, all of whom pledged themselves bound 


to work for the cause of Negro-education. If Mr. 
Gokhale’s scheme of compulsory education is to suc- 
ceed in India, ,.we must have in every district a band 
of enthusiastic students of our Colleges-and Public 
Schools who would voluntarily devote themselves for 
one or two years to the work of ‘spreading education in 
our villages. ae ; 


In the last chapter of the book Prof. Sarkar deals| 


with a very important question, the place of religious 
education in a Scheme of Studies. One great defect 
of the school system is that-it stamps out individuality, 
whereas real education should give to society the free 
activities of every individual. Hence the plea from 
time to time for education by nature. This education- 
al theory is a reaction .against the commonly recog- 
nised type of schools, a protest against the introduc- 


ction of the military principle which: checks the spon- 


taneous development of the student, and turns an 
educational institution more or Jess into a. soldiers’ 
barrack. In a sound system of education, the teacher 
must have before his mind not the school-discipline 


and the school books, but the child itself asit is by nature. - 


Discipline and scliools arefor children, not children 
for them. Rousseau was one of {he first to say this. 


_Hé based education entirely on a study of the child to 


be educated. Freebel and Pestalozzi developed Rus- 
seau’s theory and succeeded in establishing the theory 
of child development in pedagogics. ‘To develop the 
child-mind, we must exercise the child’s own mind. 
‘This exercise, Frcebel says, arises from and is sustained 
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by its own activity; the more the activity of thé. 
mind—“‘self-produced, self-maintained, - and 
self-directed,’ the better is the result.. ‘Thus 
‘each man must develop from within, self-active and 
free in accordance with the eternal law. This is the 


‘problem and the aim of all education in instruction 


and training; there can be and should be no other.” 
When the natural powers of the child instead of being , 
aided are fettered by the routine work of the school 
system, the effects are very harmful. Modern peda- ~ 
gogic literature in Europe is characterised by this key- 
note running through it all; viz., the desiré to let ‘the 
child live his own life and settle his own system of 
values. [na récent-book it has been remarkéd :— 
“In the best of schools, the machinery of formal. les- 
sons cannot but be artificial—the standing reproach 
against teachers is that they teach not for life, but for 
School.,.Character is a make-up of many qualities, 
but some of these at least'are due to the spirit, of in- 
dependence. After all is said, character can only be 
my character: if it has not been formed by me, if I 


-am not allowed'choice, at least in details, if I cannot 


say Yes or No, then the virtues are merely borrowed : 
and the out-come is not character but an understudy.” 
A greater violation of this important psychologiéal 
truth can hardly be found than in the attempt to in- 
clude ‘feligious education, within the scope of the 
School-System. Religion more: than anything does 
not admit of standardization. If mechanical ideas 
are introduced into this. field, we have only the 
mockery: of religious education, ‘Thus, as Prof. Sar- 
kar rightly points out, what passes for religious 
education in the European and ~° American _ 
Schools is mere learning in ethics, psychology 
and theology, and intellectual study of the - 
theory and origins of religion. The true religious 
education which develops the mystic sense for the , 
perception of the Infinite is the outcome of a stretiuous 
life of Sadhana, in the course of which. truths, are 
revealed as the student rises from a lower to a higher 
spiritdal plane. Such -development. of’. tlie soul and 
the due subordination of the body to the mind can 
only be régulated by the great spiritual masters who .. 


-know the inher workings -of a particular mind. Such’ 


teachers work for nothing. The mutual love between 
masters and pupils is thus the basis of spiritual pro- 
gress. Where this relation of confidence is wanting the 
spiritual’ instincts cannot grow and develop. We are 
thankful to Prof. Sarkar for emphasising the signifi- 
cance of this. Hindu pedagogic ideal. In this utili- 
tarian age, when the art ofiliving is forgotten, when 
machinery is killing souls and mechanism is destroy- 
ing spirituality there clearly rings out the message of 
India to humanity that the human spirit can only come 
to its own under a pedagogic ideal and system of train- 
ing that are still living among the Indian people. The 
mysteries , of human psychology and the infinite possi- 
bilities of development of which the human mind is 
capable can -be learnt not through psychological 
treatises or theological discourses but are realised as 
the soul soars along the limitness vistas unfolded by 
the impulse from a ‘divine Master. And after all the 
highest system of education is not that which brings 
outward efficiency or success, This aim can be well 
realised by the mechanical school system.- Like 
machinery producing an infinite number of commodities 
of thé same grade and pattern; the. system of, day 
schools and. boarding schools fashions « characters 





Mohamed did not 
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uccording to a uniform mould. It is indeéd most 
suitable for the training of the average mind, but 
does not develop to the full the inner self of every 
individual, Thus though it is highly efficient. it is 
not conducive to the highest art of living. But if the 
end is not mere efficient living, if the purpose of 
teaching is to bring more out of man rather than to 
put more into him, the highest ideal will be realised 
not by mechanical practice but by the Hindu pada- 


wc 
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* gogic system in which the relation between masters 


and pupils is one of personal love, devotion and con- 
fidence. Responsibility of one single individual for 
the development of a man’s soul is thus the basis 
of the highest form of training, and as long as the 
school does not imply this direct responsibility, it will 
not be found true to the highest ideals, 


Rapua Kamat MUKERJEE. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF Dr. Wet’s IsLAMITISCHE VOLKER; 
By Mr. S. Kuupa Buxusy, M.A., B.c.L. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law; 
Catcutra University Lecturer in History or [sLam. 


UR’AN is the Arabic name for the 
Muslim Bible, or the. collection of 
messages delivered by Mohamed in 

the name of God, in his capacity as an 
inspired prophet—messages which, according 
to him, were now transmitted by the angel 
Gabriel and now directly revealed to him 
in visions or in dreams. 

Unlike the Bible the Qur’an ts not a book 
arranged according to chronological order, 
or according to thé nature of its contents. 
It is a motley collection of hymns, prayers, 
dogmas, sermons, fables, legends, laws and 
temporary ordinances, with reiterations and 
contradictions, This is due to the fact that 
personally collect the 
revelations announced by him during a 
period of twenty-three years. Probably he 
did not wish them all to be preserved, for 
a great number of them dealt only with 
matters of passing tmportance: So many 
changes had -he effected in his laws and 
in his teachings that he possibly feared 
to hand themall down to posterity. Finally 
he wished, until death, to keep himself 
free to make necessary additions and alter- 
ations. After his death all the fragments 
of the revelations were put together, even 
those that were revised or repealed. 

Verses of the Qur’an, scattered in all 
directions and recorded on parchment, 
leaves, stones, bones and other rude mate- 
rials or those. that were preserved in the 
memory of his contemporaries—all, indeed, 
were collected together and divided into 
chapters—large or small--without any 
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regard to chronology or their contents. 
Thus arose the Quran with. all its 
imperfections as we know it. 

Only by a careful-examination of the life 
of Mohamed and the language of the Qur’an 
are we able, to a certain extent, to fix the 
date of its individual Suzas. With the 
help of the Arab biographies of Mohamed, 
of which some go back to the second century 
of the Hegira, we are able to determine 


the dates of those sections of the Qur’an 


which refer to historical events. Where 
such is not the case the determining factors 
are the form and the contents of the revela- 
tions. In the beginning Mohamed appears 
as a reformer, later as the founder of a new 
religion, and finally as a ruler and a law- 
giver. In the first period he was entirely car- 
ried away by an overpowering enthusiasm. 
His language is rhythmical. It bears a 
true poetical colouring. In the second 
period cool-calculation takes the place of 
excited imagination. He is rather rhetori- 
cal than poetical. His language is sober and 


well-reasoned, and it springs forth no 
longer as. before from the heart with 
warmth and spontaneity. In the third 


period the language falls absolutely flat. 
It is insipid not only when laws are laid 
down, directions issued, or accounts of wars 
related, but also when he describes the 
omnipotence of God, the beauty of the 
world, the terrors of the day of judgment, 
and the splendour of paradise. 

Abu Bakr was the first to collect the 
Qur'an. The reason for the collection is 
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id to have been the death of many literate © 


persons in the war against the false prophet 
Musailamah and the fear that soon there 
might be none left who understood or 
knew the Qur’an. by ‘heart. A 
* Zaid Ibn Thabit who had served as secretary 
to the prophet was comimissioned to collect 
the revelations. When he had done his work 
he made it over to the Caliph, from whose 
hands, on his death, it passed on to his 
successor, Omar, who in turn left it to his 
daughter Hafzah, the widow of the prophet. 
Zaid’s work was nothing more nor -less 


than a transcript of the scattered fragments, | 


regardless of any order or division into 
chapters. This collection was not the 


official version, for there were other frag- - 


ments still in circulation which’ differed 
more or less from itand which led to disputes 
as to the correct réading of particular pas- 
sages, To putan end to this position of 
affairs, fatal alike to the laws and the 
unity of the faith, the Caliph, Uthman, 
ordered a fresh redaction of the Qur’an-- 
its basis being the collection under the 
Caliph Abu Bakr. 

On its completion the Caliph sent a copy 
to all the chief cities. of the provinces, and 
ordered the destruction’ of other versions 
which differed from it.’ 
Qur’ an into 114 chapters dates from the 
time of the Caliph Uthman, butas already 
mentioned the division ‘was effected without 
reference to its contents or to any chronolo- 
gical order. ’ 

_ As regards. the arrangement it 
chiefly designed with a view to its length— 
the longer sections being placed in the begin- 
ning, the shorter at the end. Since then 
Uthman’s Quran has passed for the authoris- 
ed version of the divine revelation, and 
although later readings came into existence, 
differing from each other, owing to further 
copies having been made—these can be 
traced back to ‘the defectiveness of the 
Kufic writing which remained in use for 
several centuries and in which not only 
the vowel signs were wanting but also the 
diacritical marks which serve to distinguish 
letters similar to each other. 

’ As to its contents, it is, as already 
mentioned, of a very mixed character. It 
includes not only the whole of his teachings 
and his legislation, but also a considerable 


portion of -his life, an account. of his - 


. 


certain’ 


‘The division of the. 


was 


_he addressed to the Mekkans. 
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temporal and spiritual warfares, as also 


the history and the sayings of the prcphets 


that had gone before him. 


If we would arrange the Qur'an chrono- — 


logically we must begin with those re- 
velations which deal with the mission 
of Mohamed, his spiritual wrestlings, result- 
ing in the conviction that he is truly called 
by God to fight against the superstition of 
his people and to enthrone, in the place 


of idolatry, the worship of one all-power- — 


ful, all-knowing God who punishes the 
wicked and the. unfaithful frequently 
enough in this life, but always for certain 
in the riext, and also rewards the good 
and the faithful. To:this may be added 
his attacks upon his opponents who 
despised him and declared him a liar, 
and the words of consolation which God 
addressed to him to cheer him on in the 
path of endurance and perseverance. 

Many suras of this period paint the joys 
of paradise and the terrors of hell with a 
brush deeply dyed in material colours, and 
portray the terrible .catastrophies which 
will herald the Day of Judgment. 
Others contain prayers, hymns, impreca- 
tions and so forth. 


To these suras, mostly short ones— 


bearing ‘the impress of passionate excite’ 


ment—follow somewhat longer ones con- 
taining further explanation of individual. 


articles of faith, or rhetorical embellish- - 


ments of numerous legends of the older 
people and the prophets, with the object 
of i inspiring’ courage in his followers and 
terror in his opponents. 
identifies himself with the former prophets 
and puts into their mouth words such as 
They too 
are stated by him to have been misjudged 


_ by their contemporaries until truth triumph- 


ed and ‘the sinners were put to shame 


and perished. To this period also belong - 


further polemics against disbelief’ which 
called for miracles from the Prophet in 
support of his divine mission. But the 
Prophet always referred to the inner truth 
and the outward perfection of his revelation 
as the surest sign of its divine origin. 
Moreover tothis period also belong several 


In fact Mohamed 


d 


visions in which the genii paid homage to _ 


him,.as well as the wonderful account of 
his’ midnight journey to Jerusalem, the 


passage to heaven which many of his: 
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contemporaries regarded merely as a dream, 
several precepts of an ethical nature, and 
attacks on the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity and the crucifixion of Christ. Over 
and above these there was a great deal of 
repetition of what had already been said 
before about God, prophecy, immortality 
and the future life. 

The revelations delivered after his emi- 
gration to Medina constitute the conclusion 
of the Qur’an. There, in lengthy suras and 
protracted verses, in which nothing survives 
of poetry save the rhyme, there are to be 
found elaborate discourses directed against 
the Jews and the hypocrites of Medina, who 
dike the Mekkans before, secretly ridiculed 
and opposed him. There are to be found 
an, exposition of the laws of war, anda 
history of the various campaigns conducted 
against the Jews and the heathen. 
Victories are set down to divine aid— 
mishap to want of trust in God. In 
.between are to be found many laws of 
ritual, many legislative enactments of 
a civil and criminal nature, called forth by 
the necessity of the moment. 

As we are not writing here a Muslim Jus 
Canonicum we will content ourselves only 
with those laws and articles of faith which 
have been of some consequence in the deve- 
lopment of the Muslim people. Recognised 
-as the Qur’an is, as the basis and founda- 
.tion of Muslim law and theology, it must 
not be forgotten that many individual 
doctrines and laws are of later growth. 

After the death of the Prophet the 
Muslims themselves felt that a book like the 
Qur'an, without sequence or system, with all 
its repetitions and contradictions, oblivious 
of many important dogmas and laws, would 
hardly suffice to serve as a guide in all 
matters theological. By theology the 
‘Muslims understood all matters dogmatic, 
ritualistic and juristic. They had, at first, 
recourse to the traditions of the Prophet 
orally handed down, and to the examples 
of his public and private life (Hadith and 
Sunnah),) but when this source, easy as it 
was to keep it going, failed them, they 
turned to the decisions of the Imams, 1.e., 
Caliphs; for they were the spiritual chiefs 
of Islam. Upon the basis of the Qur’an, the 
tradition, the decisions of the Imams, there 
arose, with the aid of analogy and deduc- 
tion, a still more stately edifice, including 
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within its circumference politics, laws, ri- 
tuals and dogmas, which, under the Abbasids, 
was cast into its final shape: 

Four chief schools of theology. and law 
arose in Islam, each bearing the name of its 
founder. They attained the highest authority. 
The text book* composed by each of these 
founders serves up to the present day as the 
basis of theology and jurisprudence. These 
four schools were those of the Hanafites 
(called after Abu Hanifa* b. 80 A. H; d. 
150 A. H); the Malikites (called after Malik 
Ibn Anas b. go A. H. or g5 A. 1; d.177-178 
A. H); the Shafiites (called after Mohamed 
Ibn Idris Al Shafiib. s50 A. H.; d. 204 A. B) 
and the Hambalites (called ‘after Ahmad 
Ibn Hambal b, 164 A. H., d. 241 A. H.). These 
four teachers, known as the Sunnites, are 
regarded as orthodox, because they acknow- 
ledge the same fundamental basis of 
religion, though they differ from each other 
on minor points. ‘They consider sacred ‘the 
traditions of the Prophet and the decisions 
of the first Caliphs as explaining and supple- 
menting the Qur’an in opposition to the 


Shiites, or the supporters of Ali and his race, 


who reject many of the traditions coming 
from the opponents of Ali, and deny a bind- 
ing force to the decisions of the Caliphs 
outside the family of Ali for such they 
condemn as usurpers.} 

In the first century of the Hejira even the 
most important articles of faith, such as_ the 
theory of God and Providence, did not pass 
wholly unchallenged: They gave birth to 
most contentious debates. We can scarcely 
expect a clear cut system of theology from a 
man such as Mohamed was; a man wholly 
destitute of intellectual training. 

Later, therefore, when, in consequence of 
contact with the Persian religion and Greek 
philosophy, there was awakened among the 


* (No legal writings of Abu Hanifa have reached 
us, nor does he seem to have himself cast his system 
into a finished code. That was done by his immediate 
pupils, and especially by two, the Qadhi Abu Yusuff 
who died in A. H,. 182, and Mohamed Ibn al 
Hassan who died in 189 A. H. See Macdonald's 
Muslim Theology, pp. 65-117; Goldziher, Die Zahiri- 
ten, pp. 13 et seq.; see the chapter on Mohamedan 
law in Von Kremer's cuttur gescliichte des orients It 
has been translated into English by Khuda Bukhsh.] 

+ [In Polak’s Persien (Das Land und seine Be- 
wohner) the reader will find-all the points ‘of differ- 
ence ee the Shiahs and Sunnis very carefully 
noted, vol. I. 329 et seq. Tr.] 
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Arabs a speculative spirit’ and an over- 
powering thirst for knowledge—the simplest 
article of faith led to-violent discussion or 
permanent schism. Mohamed required of 
his followers belief in one, all-present, all- 
powerful, invisible, all-wise, all-knowing, 
just, merciful God—the Creator and the 
Preserver of the universe. 

However simple this view of divinity— 
it opened to every possible sect a wide 
battlefield which grew wider as philosophic 
studies extended more and more; for 
every acquisition in this field was made to 
serve some theological doctrine which had 
to be traced back to the text of the holy 
- Qur’an. Even in the earliest period some 
of the orthodox views relating to the 
character of the deity and His relation to 
mankind, so also the views relating to the 
Quran, appeared to many Muslims as 
blasphemously polytheistic. These thought- 
ful Muslims, who in the ‘beginning only 
protested against some of the beliefs of the 
party in power, bore the name of the 
mutazealites*, They were called so be- 
cause they rejected the orthodox view. 
They refused credence to the extreme ortho- 
dox view which treated the attributes ‘of 
God as qualities actually possessed by Him. 
They, on the contrary, regarded Him merely 
as the quintessence of wisdom, goodness, 
power and other attributes. 

The theory of divine justice led them 
further on to the belief in the freedom 
of the human. will; while the orthodox 
showed a_ strong leaning towards 
the doctrine of predestination. As a 
natural result of the Justice of God they 
believed in different grades of sin and their 
punishment; while, according to the ortho- 


> 


dox, one who had committed a sin and had © 


died without penance was doomed to eternal 
hell-fire. From the doctrine of the oneness 
of God the meutazzalztes naturally concluded 

‘that the Qur’an was created because other- 
wise they would have had to accept that 
the two had co-existed eternally. 

The orthodox, on the other hand, main- 
tained the eternal character of the Our’ an, 
otherwise God being eternal the Qur’an 
would not be regarded as part of God’s 
essence. On any other assumption the whole 
doctrine of the divine revelation would be 


. * [See .Browne’s Lit, is -of Persia, Vol. I, pp. 
286 et seq. Tr.] 


_ large section of the 
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» 
undermined as it in fact was actually 
undermined since the mutaggalites denied 
the divine origin and the absolute inspir- 
ation of the Qur’an. 

We should not, however, consider the 
doctrine of the divine decree destroying the 
freedom of the human. will, as at all. 
countenanced by the Qur’an—though a 
orthodox Muslims 
so regard it This doctrine was 
meant to inspire confidence, to overcome: 
cowardice, to inculcate submission to -the 
will of Adlah, to serve as a warning against 
the pride and haughtiness of prosperity 
rather than to paralyse human activity or 
to destroy the freedom of the human will.. 
We must interpret’ those individual passages 
of the Qur’an in which a certain carelessness 
ig extolled as a virtue, as intended to 
discourage too great a care of oneself to 
the neglect of the higher duties of serving 
God through virtuous practices. Thus 
the entire religious system of Moha- 
med, founded on hope and fear, proclaims it- 
self against the doctrine of absolute pre- 
destination. In his system the fate of man. 
beyond the grave is’ made dependent on. 
his religious belief. and on his own pena 
actions. : 

He who seeks the world, says the Qur'an, 
to him shall we give forthwith according 
to our will, but in the life to come he will be 
ridiculed, rejected and he will burn in hell; 
In another passage it says Enjoy the best 
things that have been sent down to you 
ere punishment overtakes you and you no 
longer find any help; before the soul calls 
out: woe to me! I have sinned, and I have 
belonged to the triflers, or if God had guided 
me I would have feared Him, or if I could 
only return to the earth once more | would: 
act righteously. Not so! my signs (ze.,- 
the Qur’an) reached you but you declared 
them to be lies. You were arrogant and un- - 
believing. 

Again there are passagesin the Qu’ran 
which suggest that man, so far as virtue and 
belief are concerned, is only a blind instru- 
ment of divine caprice: Thus it says: for 
those who are unbelieving it is immaterial 
whether you warn. them or not, they will 
not believe. God has sealed their heart, and 
on their ears and over their eyes’ is a veil. 
Moreover, say the infidels, why has God 
sent down: no miracles for Mohamed. oe: 
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the Lord leaves. in error him whom he 
wishes and leads those who turn to Him 
and believe in Him and in whose heart His 
thought finds a place. Very often the 
‘words occur: “God leads whom He wills 
and leaves in error whom He wills.” 

These and similar verses are to be inter- 
preted as meaning that it rests with Divine 
Wisdom, to favour its gifts, at whatever 
time and to whatever people, ‘It pleases ; 
‘that It strengthens faith in those who have 
the tendency to do good; while, in those 
who have an inclination to evil, it lets 
‘them have their own way, which takes them 
deeper and deeper into wickedness and cor- 
ruption. 

Mohamed could not possibly accept the 
rigid doctrine of Predestination as it 
was conceived by many Islamic and Chris- 
tian sects, for the Qur’an knows nothing of 
‘original sin, and it frequently opposes the 
idea of responsibility for another’s sin. 
Without the doctrine of original sin an un- 
conditional predestination would come into 
conflict with the justice of God. According 
to the Qur'an Adam and Eve were driven 
from Paradise on account of _ their 
disobedience, and the human race, by reason 
of the victory of human passion over divine 
command, was condemned to mutual hatred 

-and-perpetual discontent. But when Adam 

repented of his sin, God again showed 
_mercy to him, for He said: “Leave 
paradise. But my guidance will come to you. 
He who will follow it-.will have nothing 
to fearand wil never be afflicted. The un- 
‘faithful, however, will declare our signs as 
lies. They will be the eternal companions 
of hell.” The mercy of: God is expressed 
in his revelations. To be saved, faith in 
the revelation and regulation of conduct 
according to it, is a necessity. 

We have already observed that the his- 

tory of the earlier prophets fills a consider- 
able place in the Qur'an. The history of 
>the old Testament is adorned with many 
Jewish legends of a later time, so selected 
as to suit the purposes of Mohamed. We 
cannot go exhaustively into. the history of 
the prophets, as narrated in the Qur’an, but 
we will not pass by what the Our’an tells 
us of Christ. 

Christ was the living Word and the Spirit 

- of God, in opposition to the dead letter and 
the cold formality into which Judaism had 


‘fallen in the Middle Ages. 


-to Heaven 
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For Mohamed 
the miraculous birth of Christ was by no 
means extraordinary. Since Adam also was 
created by the word of God. Mohamed read- 
ily believed the miracles related in the 
Gospels, for the earlier prophets, such as 
Abraham and Moses, were also said to have 
performed such miracles. Even the journey 
was nothing new to him. 
Enoch and Elias were said to have per- 
formed such a journey. But he could not 
give his assent. to the belief which exalted 
a prophet and his mother to the rank of 
divinity. He accordingly set it down as 
a wicked invention of the priésts. No 
more could. he accept the ‘crucifixion of 
Christ, because it militated against the 
qasticg of God, since no man could suffer 
for the sin of another—moreover, it stood in 
opposition to the history of the other pro- 
phets whom God rescued from every peril 
and danger. 

According to the Qur’an, therefore, it was 
not Christ who was crucified, but an un- 
believing Jew whom God invested with 
the figure of Christ. 

Just as the legend of Abraham assumed 
a special importance for Mohamed both on 
account of Abraham’s simple doctrine and on 
account of the relation in which he stood 
to the Arabs through Ishmael ‘and the mo- 
numents at Mekka that reminded them of 
him); so in the same way the legend’ of 
Christ was of good service to him chiefly 
on account of the Paraclete whom Christ had 
announced and whom Mohamed might think 
or at least. pretend himself to be. 

Besides the prophets of the Bible the 
Qur’an mentions some others who appear in 
the old Arab traditions. Acccording to the 
Shiite belief the prophets were men, pure, 
perfect and free from sins. The Sunnis, on 
the other hand, do not believe even Moha- 
med to have been free from sin, though, 
they say, he was pardoned by God. 

As regards the doctrine of Predestination 
the Shiites incline more towards the Mutaz- 
zalites and seek to reconcile predestination 
with free-will, Their most important article 
of faith is the doctrine of Imamat, ze, the 
succession of the descendants of the Pro- 
phet, to the Caliphate, through Ali, Sun- 
wis reject this view and regard the Cali- 
phate, merely as a political institution, 
founded for the welfare of the people, 


Aaa: 


Let us now turn to the practical theolo- 
gy of Islam which the Muslim jurists divide 
into. two main parts: the religious cere- 
monial laws which include a great deal, 
which we would describe as Constitutional 
Law, and Civil Law, which includes police 
regulations and the law of crimes. 
To the former belong not merely rules 
regarding purity, prayer, fasts, pilgrimage, 
forbidden food and drink, but also rules 
relating to the taxes that are to be paid, 
and the uses to which they are to. be ap- 
plied. The civil law includes (1) the com- 
mercial laws, (2) the law of wills and 
succession, (3) the law of marriage, (4) the 
law of crimes and procedure, (5) the law 
of war, and (6) the law relating to slaves, - 
We will pass over the first two sections as 
beyond the sphere of our work, and will 
observe as to the third that Mohamed laid 
down a good many laws for the protection 
of the wife as against the caprices of her 
husband. The wife is unconditionally to 
-obey her husband. She is to live so 
secluded that not a shadow of suspicion 
of unfaithfulness is to fall on her. Should 
she fulfil these obligations she is justified 
in expecting good treatment from her 
husband. Outside the Harem conjugal fidelity 
was enjoined on the husband as a duty. 
- Within the Hares the law forbade preferen- 
tial treatment of one wife to the prejudice 
of another. © 

Mohamed would not and indeed could not 
put anend to polygamy. He, however, limit- 
ed the number of wives to four. Before him, 
specially in Medina, the practice was to 
have as mary as 8 to 10-wives. As regards 
four wives only such could marry as had the 
means to keep them in comfort. Mohamed 
further protected women from the relatives 
of their deceased husbands who until then 
- inherited them as chattels.* Of the Mo- 
hamedan law of crime we shall only men- 
tion here that a wilful murder was punished 
with death, that it was open to the nearest 
- relatives to whom belonged the right of 
blood-revenge either to call for the -execu- 
tion of the murderer or to condone it by the 
‘receipt of hush-money. ‘An unintentional 
killing could only be atoned for by pay- 
ment of the amount legally fixed, which in 
the case’ of a woman was only half; in 

[* Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in 
Arabia, Pp. tog, et seq. Tr.] . 


.of course, were born :free. 
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the case of a Jew ora Christian one-third’; 
in the case of a heathen five-tenths. For 
mutilation there was either the hush-money 
or the blood-revenge. In the cases of adult- 
ery, sodomy, apostacy, the law.awarded capi- 
tal punishment. For drinking wine thet 
punishment was 40 stripes. For the first 
offence of theft the right hand was cut off,. 
for the second the left foot, for the third . 
the left hand, for the fourth the right foots: 
The .law of slaves constitutes the most hu- 
mane portion ‘of the Islamic legislation. 
Manumission of slaves was an act, says the, 
Qur’an, most pleasing to God, and was rex 
garded as an expiation of many asin. - Be- 
fore God, ‘the Qur'an proclaims 
their equality with freemen, and an authen- 
tic tradition tells us'that he who manumits 
a believing slave can never be condemned 
to hell. Slave girls who give birth .to 
children by their master received their 
freedom. on his death. The children, 
They could not 
be the slave of their father. Even as to the 
mother his powers were limited. He could 
neither sell nor could he give her away as 
present. A slave could by arrangement 
with his master obtain his freedom; that is, 
by indemnifying him. During the period 
fixed for the redemption the master lost pro- 
prietory rights in the slave. 

Mohamed could no more abolish slavery: 
than he could abolish polygamy but he, 
restrained its abuses and recommended 
manumission, ae : - 

Oh Ye people, says the Qur'an, we have. 


‘created you from-one man and woman and 


have divided you into different classes and 
tribes so that you might see (without regard 
to position or descent) that only the most 
God-fearing among you is the most worthy 
in the sight of God. In another passage 
which contains the essence of Islamic 
teachings, the Qur’an says: Righteousness | 
is'not .that' ye turn your faces to the East 
and to the West, but Righteousness is this: 
Whosoever believeth in God and the Last 
Day and the angels and the Book and the 
prophets: and whoso, for the love of God, 
giveth of-his wealth unto his kindred and 
unto orphans, and the poor and the tra- 
veller,and to those who crave alms, and 
for the release of the captives, and whoso 
observeth prayer and giveth in charity; 
and those who, when they have covenanted 
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fulfil their covenant, and who are patient . 


in’ adversity and hardship, and in times of 
violence; these are the righteous and they 
that fear the Lord. 
’ As Mohamed did not belong to the ruling 
_ party in Mekka, and as the largest portion 
@.of his early supporters were slaves or men 
“of humble vocation in life, it was but 
.« natural that he should attack aristocratic 
* “prejudices, and proclaim the equality of men, 
_ specially of the faithful, as a religious 
’ principle. 
', “We will conclude this chapter with a 


if -description of the personal appearance of 


*"the Prophet as given to us by the Arab 
-biographers. 
’ Mohamed was of middle stature. He 
had a large head, a thick beard, a round 
‘ face-.with red cheeks. His brow was 
broad h&nd noble, his mouth well-shaped, 
his nose high and slightly aquiline. He 
had large -black eyes, a vein passed from 













FIAHE problem of race conflict has ever 
been present in ‘the history of man- 
kind. This conflict has been at the 

basis of all great civilisations. It is like 

thé clash of elements in the material world 
giving rise to complex combinations and 
evolutions of higher growth. 

It was the concussion of peoples brought 

pin different surroundings and with dif- 
erent outlook upon life that started the 
riginal energy resulting in complicated 
ocial organisations. All civilizations are 
ixed products. Only barbarism is simple, 
nonadic and unalloyed. 

When differences have to be taken into 

ccount perforce, when there is no possible 

cape from them, then men are compelled 

» find out some central bond which can 

ing into unity all the diverse elements. 

his.is really the seeking after truth, the 

* An address delivered at the Congress of the 


tional Federation of Religious Liberals held at 
chester, New York, U. S. A. 
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his forehead over his brow; which used to 


. swell, when he became ‘angry. On his 


Jower lip he had asmall mole. His hair 
descended to his shoulders and unto death 
retained its black colour. He sometimes 
dyed it brown and frequently moistened 
it with fine-scented oil. Only on the occa- 
sion of his last pilgrimage did he have it 
shaved off. Every Friday before the prayer 
he cropped his moustache, shaved off the 
hair under his arm and paired his nails. 
Most graceful indeed, was his neck which 
like a silver pole, rose over his broad’ 
breast. Between his shoulders he had a 
mole—reports differ about it~which the 
Muslims regarded as the seal of prophetship. 
His hands and feet were very large but he 
had so light a gait that his feet left no 
traces on the sand.* ; ; 


# {See Muir's Life of Mohamed, Vol. 


‘ II, p. 28; 
Vol. IV, p. 302 et seq. Tr,] : 
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search for the one in the many, the univers- 
al through the individuals, ° 

Naturally, in the commencement -its ap- 
pearance is simple and crude. Some com- 
mon visible object of worship is held asa 
symbol of the oneness of the people. It is 
very often gross and frightful. For when 
man has to depend upon external standards 
of life these have to be made as conspicuous 
as possible, and nothing is so compelling 
to primitive imagination as fear. 

But, as the community grows larger and, 
by conquest and other means, peoples of 
different traditions unite, then fetishes 
multiply and more gods than one have to 
be recognised. In that case, these symbols 
lose their power as common bonds, and 
they have tobe replaced by something whose 
appeal is not so much to the senses and 
whose significance is more universal. 

Thus, gradually, as the problem grows 
more and. more wide and complex, the 
solution of it becomes deeper and more 
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far-reaching, and human solidarity seeks 
for its foundation something which is abid- 
ing and comprehensive. This is the purpose 
of all history, man seeking truth’ through 
complexities of experience impelled: by the 
impetus of the immensity of evergrowing 
life. : 

There was a time when owing to the 
restricted means of communication differ- 
ent races and nations lived in a state of 
comparative segregation and consquently 
their social Jaws and institutions. had an 
intensely local character. They were nar- 
rowly racial and aggressively hostile to the 
aliens.. People did not have frequent 
occasion to learn how to adjust themselves 
with outsiders. They had to take to viol- 
ent measures when they collided with 
alien people. They simplified the problem 
to its narrowest limits and either absolute- 
ly excluded and exterminated all foreign 
elements or completely arnalgamated them. 

Men have not yet outgrown this training 
of racial or national self-sufficiency. They 
are still burdened with the age-long inheri- 


tance of a suspicion of aliens which is the 
They still 


primitive instinct of animals. 
have a lurking ferocity ready to“come out 
at the slightest provocation when in con- 


tact with people outside their social boun-. 


daries. They have not yet acquired fair- 
ness of mind when judging other races 
and dealing with them. They have not 
‘that power of adjusting their mental vision 
which would enable them to understand 
the people who are not nearest to them. 
They strive their-utmost to prove the supe- 


riority and originality of their own religion 
and philosophy and they are reluctant. to. 


acknowledge that, truth, because it is truth, 


naturally manifests itself in different coun- 


tries in different garbs. They are ever 
prone to put’ more stress on differences 
which are external and lose sight ° of the 
inner harmony. 

This is the result of being brought up in 
the home training of isolation, which makes 
one unfit for the ‘citizenship-of the world, 
But this cannot continue for long and with 
the advent of the new age of science and 
commerte men have been brought nearer 
to each other than they ever were before 
and. they are face to face with the highest 
problem of human history, the problem of 
race conflict. 
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This problem has been waiting to be 
solved by experience, through the expan- 
sion of history, It is not a mere matter 
of sentiment or of intellect. We had pro- 
phets who preached equality of man, and 
philosophy and literature which gave us a. 
broader view of reality than is contained in- 
the limits of racial traditions and habits. 
But this race problem with its vast com- 
plexity was never beforé us—we were not 
in living contact with it. Humanity, till 
now, has played with this sentiment of 
brotherhood of man asa girl does with her 
doll. It reveals the truth of the feeling. 
which is innate in the heart of man, still. 
it lacks the reality of life. But the play- 
time is passed and what was only in the. 
sentiment has grown into our life fraught 
with immense responsibilities. 

Of all the ancient. civilisations, I think, 
that of India was compelled to recognise 
this race problem in all seriousness and for 
ages she has been engaged unravelling the 
most bafflingly complicated tangle of race- 
differences. Europe was fortunate in hav- 
ing neighbouring races more or less homo- 
geneous, for, most of them were of the same 
origin. So, though'in Europe there were 
bitter feuds between: different peoples, there 
was not that physical antipathy between 
them, which the difference in colour of skin 
and in feature tends to produce. In England 
it did not take long: for the Norman -and 
Saxon elements to ‘coalesce and-lose theii 
distinctions. Not only-in colour and fea: 
tures but in their ideals of life the western 
peoples are so near each. other that practi- 
cally they are acting as one in building ur 
their civilisation. 

But it has been otherwise wiht India. Ai 
the beginning of Indian history the white 
skinned Aryans had ‘encounters with thi 
aboriginal people who were dark and whi 
were intellectually inferior to them. Ther 


- there were the Dravidians who had thei 


own civilisation and whose. gods and mode 
of worship and social system were totall 
different from those of the newcomer: 
which must have ‘proved a moye activ 
barrier between them than fullfledged bar 
barism. 

In tropical countries life j is not so strent 
cus as it is where: the climate is cok 
There the necessities of life are compar: 
tively small and nature more prodigal i 


* 


her bounties; therefore in those countries 
strifes between contending parties die 
away for want of incentives. So, in India, 


after a period of fierce struggles, men of. 


different colours and creeds, different physi- 

‘cal features and mental attitudes settled 
together side by side. As men are not inert 

- matter but living beings, this juxtaposition 
of different elements became an everpresent 
problem for India. But with all its dis- 
advantages ‘this it was that stimulated 
men’s minds to find out the essential unity 
in diversity of forms, to know that, how- 
ever different be the symbols and_ rituals, 
God, whom. they try to represent, is one 
without a second, and to realise him truly 
is to realise him in the soul of all beings. 
When differences are too jarring, man 
cannot accept them as final;-so, either he 
wipes them out with blood, or coerces them 
in some kind of superficial homogeneity, or 
he finds out a deeper unity which he knows 
is the highest truth. 

India chose the Jast.alternative; and all 
through the political vicissitudes that tossed 
her about for centuries, when her sister 
civilisations of Greece and Rome exhaus- 
ted their life force, her spiritual vita- 
lity 
her dignity-of soul. I'do not say for a 
moment that the difficulties about the race 

' differences .have been altogether removed 
.in ‘India. 
have been added, new complications intro- 
*duced, and all the great religions of the 
' world have taken their roots in‘ the soil of 
. India.” In her attempts at bringing into 
order this immense mass of heterogeneity 
India has passed through successive periods 
‘of expansion .and contraction of her ideals. 
And her latest has been that ‘of setting up 
rigid lines of regulations to keep different 


sections at arm’s length to ‘prevent con- 


fusion and clash. 


But such a negative attitude cannot last . 


long, and mere mechanical " contrivances 
can never 
society. If, by any chance, men are brought 
together who are not products of the same 
history and not moulded in the same tradi- 
tions, they never can rest till they can find 
out some broad basis of union which is 
positive in its nature and which makes for 
love. And I am sure, in India we have that 
spiritual ideal, if dormant but still living, 
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still continued and she still retains. 


On the contrary, new élements | 


work satisfactorily in human’ 
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which can tolerate all differences in the 
exterior while recognising the inner unity. 
I feel sure, in India, we have that golden 
key forged by ancient wisdom and love 
which will one day open the barred gates 
to bring together to the feast of good 
fellowship men who have lived separated for 
generations. ; : 

From a very remote period of her history 
till now all the great personalities of India 
have been working in the same direction. 
‘The Gospel of universal love that Buddha 
preached was the outcome -of a movement 
long preceding him, which endeavoured to 
get at the kernel of spiritual unity, break- 
ing through all divergence of symbols and 
ceremonies and individual preferences, 

With the advent of the Mohamedan 
power not only a new political situations 
was created in India but new ideas in religion 
and social customs were brought before the 
people with a violent force. Nevertheless, 
it had not the effect of generating an anta- 
gonistic fanatical movement among Hindus. 
On the contrary, all the great religious 
geniuses that were born during this period 
in India sought a reconciliation of the old 
with the new ‘ideals in a deeper synthesis, 


_which was possible because of the inherited 


spirit of toleration and accumulated wisdom 
of ages. In all these*movements there was 
the repeated call to the people to forget 
all distinctions of castes and creeds and 
accept the highest privilege of brotherhood 
of man-by uniting in love of God. 

The same thing has occured again when 
India has been closel} brought in contact 
with the Christian civilisation with the 
coming of the English. The Brahmo Samaj 
movement in India is the movement for the 
spiritual, reconciliation of the East. and 
West, the reconciliation resting upon the 
broad basis of spiritual wisdom laid in the 
Upanishads. There is again the same call 
to the people to rise above all artificial 
barriers of caste and recognise the common 
bond of brotherhood in the name of God. 

In no other country in the world is the 
conflux of races different in every respect 
so great as in India. Therefore it never 
could have been possible for her to come to 
such a simple solution of the difficulty as 
national unity. The fetish of nationalism 
is powerless to bring her warring elements 
into a harmony; she must appeal to the 


.she must come to her 
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highest power ‘in man, the spiritual power, 
God. There has 
been going on in India a longcontinued 
contention between rigid forms of exclusive- 
ness which is‘mechanical and a recognition 
of the unity of mankind which is spiritual, 
Here, as in every land, the social conven- 
tion is on the side of the pride of caste, and 
the higher nature and the deeper wisdom of 


the people assert in the lives of its greatest - 


personalities the validity of the claims of 
all men to justice and love. On the one 
hand there is the regulation which forbids 
eating and drinking at the same board for 
men of different castes and on the other 
hand there comes the voice from the an- 
cient past which preaches that he who rea- 
lises his own self in the self of all indivi- 
duals realises truly. And: I have not the 
least doubt in my mind that it is the urging 
of this spiritual impulse in man which will 
win in the end, and will mould all the 
social forms in such a way that they may 
not hinder its purpose but become its ins- 
trument. 


I bring before you this instance’ of Indian | 


history to show that a problern must be a 
living one to rouse man’s mind for its solu- 
tion. 
Races widely, separated in their géographi- 


cal position and historical growth, int their 


modes of thought and manners of expres- 
sion have been brought near each other in 
closer relations. To each man the human 
world has been enlarged to an extent’ never 
dreamt of informer days. That we are not 
ready for these changed circumstances is be- 
coming painfully evident every day. The caste 
feeling i is running fearfully high. The west- 
ern people are cultivating an arrogant ex- 
clusiveness against all other races. 
keeping for themselves their prerogatives of 
exploiting weaker nations by threat of force 
they securely bar their own gates against 
them in a manner cruelly barbarous and 
inhospitable. Sentiments of humanity are 
openly discredited and poets of world-wide 
reputation are exulting in the Bees a of 


It.has: become so in the present age. 


While 
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brute force. Nations wakened from a 
lethargy of centuries and bravely struggling. 
for a larger life are’ held back by others 
more fortunate, waiting to turn to their . 
own advantage the situation created by 
the breaking’ up of old order. Want of 
consideration for people held to be inferior - 
to themselves, rising into, inhuman atroci- 
ties where privacy is secured, is not. 
uncommon with the people proud of their 
colour and the impunity of their position. 
Yet, in spite of these untoward aspects 
of the case I assert strongly that the solu- 
tion is most assured when difficulties are 
greatest. It is a matter for congratulation 
that today the civilised man is seriously. 
confronted with this problem of race 
conflict. And the gteatest thing that this 
age can be proud of is the birth of Man in 
the consciousness of men. Its bed has not 
been provided for, it is.born in poverty,’ its 


infancy is lying neglected in a wayside 
stall, spurned by wealth and power. But 
its day of triumph is approaching. It is 


waiting for its poets and prophets and host 
of humble workers and they will not tarry 
for long. When the call of humanity is 
poignantly insistent then the higher nature 
of'man connot but respond. In the darkest 
periods ‘of- his drunken orgies of power and 
national pride man may flout and jeer at 
it, daub it as ‘an expression of weakness 
and sentimentalism, but in that very paro- 
xysm of arrogance, when his attitude is 
most hostile and his attacks most reckless 
against it, he is suddenly reminded that 
it is the direst form of suicide to kill the 
highest truth that is in him. When orga- 
nised national selfishness, racial antipathy. 





‘and commercial selfseeking begin to display 


their ugly deformities in all their nakedness, 
then comes the time for man to know that 
his salvation is not in political organisations 
and extended trade relations, not in any 
mechanical rearrangement of social system, 
but ina deeper transformation-of life, in 
the liberation of consciousness in love, in 
the realisation of God in man. 
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CIVILISATION* 


“By PRAMATHA Nera Bose, BSc. (Lonvon.) 


QC’ the civilizations which were deve- 
loped during the first and second 
epochs described in the last number 
of this Review, only two have survived in- 
to the present epoch,—the Chinese and the 
Indian. The Egyptian civilization also had 
a long term of life (over six thousand years), 
‘having struggled on-to the commencement 
of the third epoch.. The civilizations which 
have come to an untimely end are more 
numerous,-~those of Assyria,. Phoenicia, 
Greece, Rome and Persia in the old world 
and of Mexico and Peru in the new. An 
investigation of the causes which have en- 
abled the Chinese and the Indian civiliza- 
tions to outlive the others would enable us 
to deduce the conditions of such survival. 
The cases, whether of survival or of extinc- 
tion, are perhaps too few to warrant sound 
generalisations. But the subject is of such 
vast importance that it is worthy of an 
attempt. in this direction, though it may 
prove far from conclusive. 

One word of explanation is needed before 
we make the attempt. The extinction of a 
civilization doesnot mean the annihilation 
of its culture. The individual who is mov- 
ed chiefly or solely by the impulse for mate- 
rial progress, whose existence is bound up 

_ with the comforts and luxuries of animal 
life, finds’ himself a complete wreck when 
deprived of these, and has but little to be- 
queath to posterity. The man, on the other 
hand, in whom the impulse for the develop- 
ment of outer life is well-balanced by that 
for the unfolding of the inner, whose hopes 
and aspirations instead of being centred in 
his material possessions soar beyond them 
into the region of the ideal and immaterial, 
is but little affected by the loss’ of these, and 
has sufficient internal resource to enable him 
to survive it. His cultural progress does not 
perish with his body, but is transmitted to 


«x From the writer’s forthcoming work on ‘‘ Epochs 
of Civilization,” 


_but all 


‘of than’ the inner or the spiritual.’ 


posterity and benefits mankind. As in the 
case of the individual, so in that of the na- 
tion, the force.making for cultural develop- 
ment, though of no survival-value in the 
race for material existence, is of enormous 
value to it as enabling it to maintain its life 
even when outrun in that race by other na- 
tions, and is of supreme value to humanity 
which .is benefited far more’ by the ‘cultural 
than by the material developments of past 
generations. 

The high intellectual and ethical attain- 
ments of Socrates failed to save his life. 
Indeed, they were-the cause of his untimely 
death. But, their spirit has survived even 
to the present day and has served to 
enlighten, inspire and elevate many an 
earnest seeker after truth. The zsthetic 
and intellectual culture of Greece was of 
no avail to her in her conflict with Rome, 
that is best in it has survived to. 
the present day and has benefited human- 
ity to no inconsiderable extent. 

The Chinese and the Indian civilizations 
agreed with each other and differed from 
the others in one important point. They 
had both made ‘sufficient advance in the 
third stage to establish equilibrium between 
the various forces which operate for 
material, intellectual and ethical develop- 
ment. As a certain amount of material 
development is the essential concomitant 
of cultural progress, the two sets of forces, 


.one operating by a process which has been 


called cosmic and leading to the former, 

and the other working by a process which 
has been distinguished as non-cosmic and 
resulting in the latter, must act simul- 
taneously in a civilised society. The forces 
which make for material progress prevail 
over those which operate for higher cultural 
development in the first stage of civilisation 
in which matter dominates the mind, and 
the outer or the animal life is thought more. 
Their 
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intensity and strength diminish in the latter 
stages with the increasing efficacy of the 
forces which operate towards intellectual 
and ethical culture, and, the stability of a 
civilization depends upon whether equili- 
brium is eventually established between 
these two sets of forces... e's 
Excessive material development inevit- 
ably leads to highly unequal distribution of 
wealth. As a consequence of this disparity, 
society is divided into two classes—one, the 
smaller, rolling in wealth and luxury, and 
the other, much the larger of the two, 
grovelling in poverty and misery. Both of 
these classes being governed by no higher 
ideal than that of material development, no 
higher aspiration than the attainment of 
physical benefits, there is ceaseless jealousy 
and strife between them. Greece attained 
to the third stage, but did not make much 
progress init. The extinction of her civili- 
zation is mainly attributable to this. in- 
complete development of ethical and-spiri- 
tual culture. The moral consciousness of 
Greece. as exhibited by Plato, probably 
the best exponent of her highest culture, re- 
cognised four cardinal virtues,—wisdom, 
courage, temperance, and justice. Aris- 
totle’s list of the principal 
based upon Plato. Neither altruism, nor 
even such restricted benevolence as would 
embrace the whole nation, has a place in 
either. The material element of the Greek 
civilization was never well-balanced by 
spiritual. Wealth had been made the cri- 
terion of soctal rank by Solon during the 
second stage of her civilisation; and: that 
standard continued in the third.* For 
several centuries, there was constant 
struggle between the rich and the poor, the 
Oligarchy and the Democracy. The ethical 
and spiritual culture of Greece was. not 
sufficiently advanced to establish harmony 
and amity between them. ‘They hated and 
incessantly fought one another for nearly 


* Plato’s system adumbrated a social structure ap- 
proximating that of the Chinese andthe Hindus. “In 
a rightly ordered state, as he conceived it, there would 
be.a governing class, the embodiment of wisdom, and 
a combative class, specially characterised by courage ; 
which would both be kept distinct from the common 
herd of industrials, who—like appetites in the indivi- 
dual man—would have merely to provide for material 
needs, and whose relation to the state would simply 
be that of orderly obedience.” (Sidgwick, “ History 
of Ethics” p. 45). Plato’s speculations, however, did 
. not lead to any practical result, 


virtues is 
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three centuries. When the democratic 

party was in the ascendant, they sent the’ 
rich into exile or massacred them and con- 

fiscated their property. When the rich re- 

turned to power, they treated the poor in- 
the same way. The centre of gravity now 

‘shifted to one side and now to the other, -: 
and temporary equilibrium was established, 

but only by the. adjustment of the cosmic 

forces, not by the setting off of the cosmic. 
against the non-cosmic. Thus there was 

continued loss of national energy and na-- 
tional solidarity, and the fabric of Greek 

civilization -gave way through internal 

weakness. If Greece had succeeded in buil- 

ding'up a harmonious system of civilisation, 

if its material and spiritual elements had 

been sufficiently well-balanced, it would 

‘have survived the loss of her independence. - 
As it was, it did survive her conquest by 

Rome for some centuries in Egypt and Asia 

Minor. 

The baneful results of excessive materi- 
alism, especially of concentration of wealth. 
within a small section of the community. 
are well exemplified in. the. case of Rome. 
With the culture borrowed from Greece, she 
made some advance in the second stage 
of civilization, but she hardly even stepped 
into the third. She was immersed. in the 
grossest materialism. The. brutal instincts. 
of the people were displayed in their utmost 
hideousness in the bloody games of the am- 
phitheatre in‘all the important cities of 
the Roman Empire. Sometimes instead 
of placing armed men before the beasts in > 
the arena, the animals were let loose on 


-men who were naked and bound. 


‘The custom spread into all the cities of the empire 
compelling those condemned to death to furnish this . 
form of.entertainment for the people. ‘Thousands of 
persons of both sexes and of every age, and among 
them Christian Martyrs, were thus devoured by beasts 
under the eyes of the multitude. But the national 
spectacle of the Romans was the fight of the gladiators © 
(men armed with swords). Armed- men descended 
into the arena and fought a duel to the death. From 
the time of Cesar as many as 320 pairs of gladiators 
were fought at once; Augustus in his whole life fought 
10,000 of them; Trajan the same number in four 
months.. The vanquished was slain on the field 
unless the people wished to show him grace. 
Sometimes the condemned were compelled to fight, 
but more often slaves and prisoners of war. Each 
victory thus brought to the amphitheatre bands of 
barbarians who exterminated one another for the 
delight of the spectators.’"} 


+ Seignobos,.“ History of Ancient “Civilization,” 
pp. 307—308. : 
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“ The accumulation of wealth and power [in Rome] 
gave rise toa universal depravity. Law ceased to be 
of any value. A suitor must deposit a bribe before 
a trial could be had. The social fabric was a festering 
mass of rottenness. The people had become a populace; 
the aristocracy was demoniac; the city was a hell. 
No crime that the annals of human wickedness can 
show was left unperpetrated—remorseless murders ; 
the betrayal of parents, husbands, wives, friends ; 
poisoning reduced to a system; adultery degenerating 
into incests, and crimes that cannot be written, 
Women of the higher classes were so lascivious, de- 
praved and dangerous, that men could not be com- 
pelled to contract matrimony with them ; marriage 
Was displaced by concubinage; even virgins were 
guilty of inconceivable immodesties ; great officers of 
state and ladies of the court, of promiscuous bathings 
and naked exhibitions, In the time of Caesar it had 
become necessary for the Government to interfere, 
and actually put’ a premium on marriage. He gave 
rewards to women who had many children; prohibi- 
ted those who were under forty-five: years of age 
and who had no children, from wearing jewels and 
riding in litters, hoping by such social disabilities to 
correct the evil. It went on from bad to worse, so 
that Agustus in view of the general avoidance of legal 
marriage and resort to concubinage with slaves, was 
compelled to impose penalties on the unmarried—to 
enact that they should not inherit by will except from 

“relations. Not that Roman women refrained from 
the gratification of their desires; their depravity 
impelled them to such wicked practices as cannot be 
named in a modern book. They actually reckoned 
the years, riot by the Consuls, but by the men they 
chad lived with. To be childless, and therefore with- 
out the natural restraint. of a family, was looked 
upon as a singular felicity. Plutarch correctly touched 
the point when he said that the Romans married to 
be heirs not to have heirs. Of offences that do not 
tise to the dignity of atrocity, but which excite our 
loathing, such as gluttony and the most debased luxury, 
the annals of the time furnish disgusting proofs. It was 
said, ‘They eat that they may vomit, and vomit 
that they may eat.’ At the taking of Perusium, 
three hundred of the most distinguished citizens were 
solemnly sacrificed at the altar of Divus Julius by 
Octavian! Are these the deeds of civilized men, or 
the deeds of cannibals drunk with blood ?’’* 


The extension of.the Roman Empire and 
the excessive material development which 
it led to, brought into play several causes 
which resulted in the extinction of the 
Roman race and of the Roman civiliza- 
tion. We have just seen to what serious 
extent concentration of wealth led to gross 
extravagance and unbridled debauchery. 
A society so depraved cannot long hold 
together. . For breeding true'to race as well 
as tothe best, it is imperative that the 
female stock should have a higher standard 
of chastity than the male, and that stan- 
dard was debased to a degree in Rome. 

* Draper, ‘Intellectual Development of Europe,’’ 


Vol. [. pp. 253-254, 


‘of the mob. 
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The constant wars necessitated by the ex- 
pansion of the Roman Empire also contri- 
buted to the extinction of the Roman race. 
Every year Rome lost a large number of 
true Romans on the field of battle. The 
brilliant conquests effected by these men add- 
ed to the Roman domains and to the num- 
ber of slaves. But such additions served 
only to ‘demoralise and eventually to 
destroy the Roman people. Thé old Roman 
people consisting of small proprietors who 
tilled their own lands had been completely 
wiped out by the beginning of the Christian 
era. Many had died in the foreign wars. 
But Roman Imperialism proved a more 
potent cause for the disappearance of the 
Roman. peasantry who had formed the 
backbone of the Roman state. When grain 
poured in from Sicily and Africa, it could 


‘no longer be produced by the small pro- 


prietors of Italy at a remunerative price. 
They had to sell their lands to rich neigh- 
bours, who made great domains out of 
small plots; and it was truly observed 
by Pliny the Elder that “great. domains 
are the ruin of Italy.” The proprietors of 
the great domains found it advantageous 
to work them by slave-labour. So the old 
peasantry could find no work, and wandered 
about homeless. “The wild beasts of 
Italy,” said Tiberius Gracchus, “have at 


‘least their Jairs, but the men who offer their 


blood for Italy have only the light and the 
air that they breathe; they wander about 
without shelter, without a dwelling, with 
their wives and children. Those generals 
do but mock them who ‘exhort them to 
fight for their tombs and temples. Is there 
one of them who still possesses the sacred 
altar of his home and the tomb of his an- 
cestors? They are called the masters of the 


_world while they have not for themselves a 


single foot of the earth.” 

“While the farms were being drained, the city of 
Rome was being filled with a new population. They 
were the descendants of the ruined peasants whom 
misery had driven to the city; besides these there 
were the freed men and their- children. “They came 
from all corners .of the world—Greeks, Syriahs, 
Egyptians, Asiatics, Africans, Spaniards, Gauls—torn 
from their homes and sold as slaves; later freed by 
their mastérs and made citizens, they massed them- 
selves in the city. It was an entirely new people 
that bore the name Roman. One day Seipio, the 
conqueror of Carthage and of Numidia, haranguing 
the people in the forum, was interrupted by the cries 
‘Silence! false sons of Italy,’ he cried; 
‘Doas you like; those whom I brought to Rome 
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in chains will never frighten me, if they are no longer 
slaves.’ The populace preserved quict, but these 
‘false sons. of Italy’, the sons of the vanquished, had 
already taken the place of the old Romans. This 
new plebeian order could not make a livelihood for 
itself, and so the state had to provide for it. A 
beginning was made in 123 B.C. with furnishing corn 
at half price to all citizens, and this grain was imported 
from Sicily and Africa, Since the year 63, corn was 
distributed gratuitously and oil was also provided. 


"There were registers and an administration expressly | 


for these distributions, a special service for furnishing 
provisions (the Annona). In 46, Czesar found 320,000 
citizens enrolled for these distributions...... This miser- 
able and lazy populace filled the forum on election 
days and made the laws and the magistrates. ‘The 
candidates sought to win its favours by giving shows 
and public feasts, and by dispensing provisions. They 
even bought votes. ‘This sale took place on a large 
scale and in broad day...Poverty corrupted the 
populace who formed the assemblies; luxury tainted 
the men of the old families who composed the 
Senate.” * 

‘The enormous increase in the number of 
slaves consequent upon the Roman 
conquests endangered the safety of the 
Empire. They received kind treatment 
from a few humane masters, such as Pliny, 
Senecca and Cicero. But generally they 
were treated with the greatest cruelty. “If 
a slave coughs or sneezes during a meal,” 
says Senecca, “if he pursues the flies too 
slowly, if he lets a key fall noisily to the 
floor, we fallinto a great rage.,.often we 
strike too hard and shatter a limb or break 
a tooth.” One rich Roman used to punish 
his slaves for carelessness by casting them 


into a fish pond as food for laimpreys. 
Women were not more humane. Ovid 
complimenting a woman says: “Many 


times she had her hair dressed ‘in my 
presence but never did she thrust her needle 
into the arm of the serving woman.” The 
slaves who displeased their masters were 
ordinarily sent to an underground prison. 
During the day they had to work loaded 
with heavy iron’ chains. Many were 
branded with red-hot iron. The mill where 
the slaves had to work is thus described by 
a Roman author: “Gods! what poor 
shrunken up men ? with white skins striped 
with blows of the whip...they wear only 
the shreds of a tunic; bent forward, head 
shaved, the feet held ina chain, the body 
deformed by the heat of the fire, the eyelids 
eaten away -by the fumes, everything 
covered with grain dust.” 


% Seignobos, “History of Ancient Civilization,” 
pp 275-277: 
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“Subjected to crushing labour or to enforced idle- 
ness, always under the threat of the whip or torture, 
slaves became according to their nature, either 
melancholy and savage, or lazy and_ subservient. 
The ‘most energetic of them committed suicide; the 
others led a life that was merely mechanical...The 
majority of them lost all sense of honour... The masters 
felt themselves surrounded by hate. Pliny the 


younger, learning that a master was to be assassinated - 


at the bath by slaves, made this reflection., ‘This is 
the peril under which we all live.” ‘More Romans,’ 
says another writer, ‘have fallen victims to the hate 
of their slaves than to that of tyrants.’ At different 
times slave revolts flamed up (the servile wars), almost 
always in Sicily and South Italy where slaves were 
armed to guard the herds. The most noted of these 
wars was the one under Spartacus.’ > 

We have considered above the internal 
risk to which a community engrossed in 
material pursuits is subject. The external 
dangers are even more serious. Material 
aggrandisement exposes a nation to cons- 
tant attacks from outside—attacks by 
nations who have suffered by it, or by 
nations who wish for similar material 
development. Nothing excites - greater 
jealousy, keener competition, and more 
insistent strife than such development. In 
this rivalry and struggle, newer nations 
have generally some advantage over the 
older, the latter being already debilitated 


by luxury and internal dissension, the 
inevitable results of accumulation of 
wealth. It was thus that Greece was 


overpowered by Rome, and Rome by the. 
Assyria . 


Goths,—Visigoths and Vandals. 
was constantly at war with some neigh- 
bouring country, Babylonia, Syria, Pales- 
tine or Egypt. The conquered’ availed 


themselves of every opportunity to revolt, 


and the wars were repeated. The Assyrians 
were thus exhausted and fell an easy prey 
to a newer and more vigorous nation, the 
Medes In. c. 625 Nineveh, “the lair of 
lions, the bloody city, the city gorged with 


prey,” as the jewish prophets called it, was- 


taken and razed to the ground. ‘Nineveh is 
laid waste,” says the prophet Nahum, “who 
will bemoan her?” 

The considerations which have been set 
forth above will make it clear to the reader 
how very difficult it is for a civilization to 
survive the first stage in which matter 
dominates the mind, and "the physical life 
is valued more than the psychical. One 
probable reason why the Chinese, the 
Hindus, and the Egyptians were able to 


+ Seignobos, Op. Crt. pp. 259-260. 


outlive not only the first but also the third 
stage of civilisation is their isolation. The 
geographical situation interposed difficult 
barriers between them and the outside 
world. Then, again, they were mainly 
agricultural peoples and were self-contained, 
depending but little upon foreign trade for 
material evolution, which is the necessary 
antecedent to intellectual or moral progress. 
Further-more, they maintained their isola- 
tion artificially by an attitude of studied 
aloofness from everything foreign, When 
the King of Chow was offered a present 


of hounds by the people of Leu, he was 


dissuaded from accepting them by his 
adviser, who said: “A prince should not 
value strange things to the contemning 
things that are useful, and then his people 
will be able to supply all his needs...Even 
dogs and: horses. which are not native to 
his country, he will not keep; fine birds 
and strange animals he will not nourish 
in his kingdom. When he does not look 
on foreign goods as precious, foreigners will 
come to him; when it is work which is 
precious to him; then his own people 
will enjoy repose.” ‘These. maxims,” 
observes Professor Douglas, ‘which are 
held to embalm the highest. wisdom, have 
been carefully acted upon by all virtuous 
sovereigns, and, from a Chinese point of 
view,’ the effect has been excellent.” » 
Egypt maintained her seclusion, and an 
air of mystery hung over her until the 7th 
century B.c., when her ports were opened 
to foreign commerce. The caste system of 
.the Hindus served to maintain their isola- 
tron to a very large extent. 

The longevity of a civilization is insured 
if it be well advanced in the third stage, if 
matter be brought well under the control of 
the mind, and harmony between them is 
firmly established, just as in the case of the 
individual a ripe old age is the result of the 
establishment and maintenance of due har- 
mony between his outer or animal life and 
his inner or spiritual life. The intellectual 
development of China was decidedly infe- 
rior to that of Greece or India, and in her 
spiritual and ethical ideals she was in a 
large measure influenced and inspired by 
India. The Drama has never flourished in 
China, and there is a great dearth of crea- 
tive poetry. In her art also there is but little 


* “Confucianism and ‘Taouism,"’ p. 17. 
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evidence of creative ability. There is profuse 
ornamentation, and close imitation of rea- 
lity, but little of imagination and freedom. 
Chinese pictures thus become mere “ mirror-' 
ed images of life.” The literature of China 
never attained the higher reaches of Indian 
or Greek thought. But she reached the 
third stage of civilization in the first epoch 
during the reign of the Emperor Yaou 


(about B.C. 2356) and that of his 
successor Shun, succeeded in establish- 
ing harmony between her  mate- 


rial and her ethical development. That 
-harmony has since then been often disturb- 
ed, but whenever it has been disturbed, she 
has had sufficient recuperative power to 
restore it. The Chinese have been eminent- 
ly practical, They have maintained the 
integrity of their civilisation by regulating 
the action of the cosmic and the non-cosmic 
forces so as not to be carried by either beyond 
the thick wall of conservatism within which 
they early entrenched themselves. They 
have always kept their material develop- 
ment well under the control of the ethical. 
Their literature, though wanting in pro- 
found thought or vivid imagination, 
abounds in rules and maxims of life, in 
lessons of moderation, self control and prac- 
tical morality. With perhaps the single 
exception of Laotsze, who had a strong 
leaning towards mysticism, her thinkers 
were occupied more with practical ethics, 
with social and political conduct,. than 
with abstruse questions of metaphysics. 
‘Neither Confucius nor his eminent follower 
Mencius (who lived about the close of the 
fourth century B.C.) was a philosophic re- 
cluse propounding theories in the seclusion 
of his study. They both eagerly sought to 
live in the courts of kings and put their 
theories about human nature, society and 
government into practice, and Confucius 
was once afforded an opportunity of doing 
so and met with a certain measure of suc- 
cess. 


+ Confucius was appointed magistrate of a town by 
the Duke Ting, and as such “framed rules for the 
support of the living, and for the observation of rites 
for the dead; he arranged appropriate food for the old 
and the young; and he provided for the proper separa- 
tion of men and women. And results were, we are 
told, that as in the time of King Alfred, a thing dropt 
on the road was not picked up; there was no fraudu- 
lent carving of vessels ;...... and no two prices were 
charged in the markets. “Ihe duke surprised at what 


£32 
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The industrial activity of China has been 
great, but her ethical development has been 
equally’ great. The aim of her thinkers 
has even been to harmonise these two op= 
posing forces. The honesty of a Chinese 
merchant is proverbial. His word is his 
bond. Books and pamphlets breathing a 
lofty spirit of benevolence, and containing 
moral maxims and injunctions, the quintes- 
sence of the teachings of her philosophers, 
are distributed broadcast among the people. 
Edition after edition of such pamphlets as 
Kanying Peen (or “ Book of Rewards and 
Punishments”) and Y7nchih Wan (“ Book of . 
Secret Blessings”) come out of the local 
presses at the demand of well-to-do philan- 
thropists who take measures to disseminate 
copies among people who are too poor to 
buy them.* 


Since the third stage of the first epoch, 
benevolence has been the keynote of 
Chinese ethics. As early as B.C. 2435, the 
Emperor. Kuh is reported to have taught, 
that no ‘virtue is higher than’ to 
love all men, and there is no 
loftier aim in government than to profit all 
men.{t Confucius taught, “ what you do not 
want done to yourself do not do to others,” 
and Laotsze, liké Gautama Buddha, and . 
Jesus Christ five hundred years'after them, 
enunciated the golden rule of social morali- 
ty:' “Recompense evil with good.” The 


he saw, asked the sage whether his rules of govern- 
ment could be applied to the whole state. ‘Certainly’, 
replied Confucius, ‘and not only to the ‘state of 1.00, 
but to the whole empire!” Forthwith, therefore, the 
Duke appointed him Assistant Superintendent of 
Works, and shortly afterwards appointed him Minister 
of Crime. Here again his success .was complete. 
From the day of his appointment crime is said to have 
disappeared, and the penal laws remained a dead 
letter.” (‘Confucianism and Taousim,” pp. 32-33). 


* "Fhe following are some of the rules and maxims 
taken from the ‘Book of Rewards and Punishments’ :— 
‘Be humane to animals.” ‘Do no injury either to 
insects, plants or trees.” ‘Pity the misfortunes of 
others.” ‘' Rejoice in the well-being of others.”. ‘Help 


them who arein want.” “Do not expose the faults 
of others.’ ‘* Don’t give way to curelty, killing and 
wounding.” .“Don't murmur against Heaven at your 


lot, nor accuse men.” ‘A good man’is virtuous in 
his words, looks and actions.” Among the teachings 
of the ‘Book of Secret Blessings’ are; “‘ Be upright 
and straightforward, and renew your heart. Be com- 
passionate and loving...... Publish ‘abroad lessons for 
the improvement of mankind, and devote your wealth 
to the good of your fellow-men.” 


. + Douglas, “Confucianism and Taouism,’' p. 132. 
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good ofthe people has been recognised: as 
the sole razson d’.étre of a Government ever 
since the first epoch. According to Conlu- | 
cius and .other Chinese thinkers, a Kang is 
the Son of Heaven, but only so long as:-he 
governs on right principles for the good of 
his subjects. These principles have been 
defined, and the measures by which they © 
are to be carried out formulated. Asked - 
what shouldbe done for the people, Con- 
fucius- replied,..“‘ Enrich them,” and asked 
what moré’.should be done for them he 
answered, “Teach them.” The requisites © 
of government are given in thé Shookzng— 
“Food, trade; the maintenance of the’ap- 
pointed sacrifices, the. Ministry of Works, 
the Ministty of Instruction, the Ministry of 
Crime, arrangements for..the entertainment 
of guests from afar, and. provision for the 
support of the army.” “Nothing has done 
more,” observes Prof. Douglas, “‘to main- 
tain the existing order of things than the 
old doctrine he (Confucius) enforced that 
sovereigns were placed on the throne by 
heaven, and. that their right to the sceptre 
lasted only as long as’ they ‘walked in 
the heavenly path, and obeyed the heavenly 
decrees. The departure from virtue was 
the signal’ for, their condemnation,. and 
absolved their subjects from ‘the .duty of - 
obedience. He thus, implied the ‘right, 
which Meiicius openly claimed, of rebellion 
against impious rulers. ‘Nor has this right 
been ‘allowed to remain a dead letter. 
Upwards of thirty times have there been 
changes of dynasty since the days of Con- 
fucius, and on each occasion the revolution 
has been justified by references to the teach- 
ings of ‘the sage and his great follower 
Mencius.”’ : * 
Wealth has never formed the criterion 
of social rank in China. With the single 
exception -of India. there is no other country - 
where virtue and wisdom have been held 
in such esteem and reverence by the people. 
The worship of the sages, Buddha, Confu- 
cius and Laotsze, forms an important part - 
of the religion of the Chinese. Ever since 
the third century B.C. the worship of 
Confucius has been as universal-as the study 


_of his works. The most important of the 


numerous temples dedicated to him 
is that adjoining his tomb in Shantung, 
It contains a tablet with the simple inscrip- 
tion— The most. holy prescient sage. 


Confucius—His spirit’s resting place.” In 
the provinces there are some 1500 temples 
dedicated to the worship of Confucius, and 
with him ‘are associated his. distinguished 
folloyvers, Mang (Mencius), Yen, Tsang, and 
‘Tsesze. The emperor goes in state twice 
a ‘year to ‘the temple in Shantung “and 
having twice knelt and six times bowed 
his head to the earth, invokes the presence of 
the ‘sage in these words: ‘Great art thou, 
O perfect sage! Thy virtue is full; thy 
doctrine is complete. Among mortal men 
there has not been thine equal. All kings 
honour thee.’ Thy statutes and laws have 
come gloriously down. Thou ‘art the 
‘pattern of this impertal school. NReverently 
have the sacrificial vessels’ been sent out. 
Full of awe wesound our drums and bells.’ ” 

Ever since the first epoch China has been 
free from militarism. The profession of the 
soldier has ever been despised in China. 
He is placed last in her scale of social 
usefulness: She has never made a hero of 
.any man whose sole title to’ distinction i 1s 
success in warfare:. The emperor of China 


was probably the only’ ruler: in » the. world 


who never wore a sword. 

Paradoxical. as the statement may appear 
to some, ‘it was not her military strength, 
material development, ‘but the harmony 
which she was able to bring about between 
it and. her moral deve! opment at an early 
period of her ‘history. that has -enabled 
-China to preserve ‘the: integrity of her 
civilisation, The Chinese. have been sub- 
jected to repeated” invasions from outside. 
But, such is their - moral. vitality, that 
though often conquered physically, they have 
never been subjugated mentally. They 
.have invariably succeeded in incorporating 
‘the foreigners with their own social organ- 
isation, It is owing to her moral force 
-that China has displayed such a marvellous 
‘capacity of absorbing all foreign elements 
into the substance of her civilization, and 
has thus insured ‘its stability. Tartars, 
.Mongols, or Manchus, the foreign invaders 
after a time became Chinese: to-all intents 
.and purposes. They all adopted the Chinese 
Janguage, institutions and ideals and 
-became ardent worshippers of Confucius 
and other Chinese -worthies. 

‘Tt is their ethical - development which 
enabled the Hindus also to integrate the 
foreign elements into their system of civiliza- 
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tion, and thus place it ort a stable basis. 
It is when India reached the third stage 
that the racial cleavage between the Aryans 
and the non-Aryans began to disappear, 
and they were gradually fused into one 
race, known in history as the Hindu, 
inspired by the same ideals and worshipping 
the same gods and goddesses. While in 
the third stage India suffered repeated 
invasions from outside, by the Greeks,# the 
Parthians, the Scythians and. the Huns, 
who succeeded in establishing their 
authority in various parts of the country. 
Sooner or later, however, they were either 
expelled or.. became - Hinduised, adopting 
the Hindu religion, the Hindu literature 
the Hindu institutions. The Greek 
Menander who had his capital at Kabul 
(about the middle of the second century 
B.c.) became a ‘convert to Buddhism and 
has been immortalised under the name of 
Milinda in the celebrated Buddhist work 
entitled “The Questions of Milinda.” The 
Scythian (Kushan) Kadphisis Il was an 
ardent votary of Siva, and his successors, 
Kanishka and his son Hushka, were 
enthusiastic followers of Buddhism. ‘The 
Pallavas of Parthian origin, who ‘for four 
centuries were the premier power in 
southern India, were completely Hinduised, 
and Kanchi (Conjeveram) has since their 
time been one of, the most important 
strongholds of: Hinduism. The .Saka’ 
(Scythian) Satraps of Surashtra (Kathiawar) 
adopted either the Brahmanical or the 
Buddhist cult of Hinduism. 

The Hindus like the Chinese have ever 
since the third stage in the second epoch 
been pervaded but little by the military and 


* In regard to Hellenistic influence upon India, Mr. 
Vv. A. Smith comes to the conclusion, that ‘the in- 
vasions of Alexander, Antiochus the Great, Demetrios, 
Eukratides and Menander were in fact, whatever 
their authors may have intended, merely military 
incursions which left no appreciable mark upon the 
institutions of India.” (‘‘ Early History of India,” 
P. 213). 

“In some respects,”” observes Mr. Vincent A. 
Smith, “Buddhism in its Mahayana form was better 
fitted than the Brahminical system to attract the re- 
verence of, the casteless foreign chieftains; and it 
would not be unreasonable to expect that tliey should 
have shown a decided tendency to favour Buddhism 
rather than Brahmanism, but the facts do not indicate 
a clearly marked general preference for the Buddhist 
creed on the part of the foreigners.” (‘‘Early History 
of India,” pp. 264- 65). 
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the predatory spirit. Benevolence has 
always been with them one of the cardinal 
virtues. As in China, so in India, wealth 
never formed the basis of social rank, 
wisdom and virtue were held in the highest 
esteem, and there was perfect freedom of 
thought.. In neither country were leaders 
of thought persecuted as they were in 
Greece. But India differed from China in 
two important points. Indian thinkers were 
as markedly idealistic and other-worldly, 
as the Chinese were realistic and this-world- 
ly... The former loved to live inretirementin 
the seclusion of hermitages taking but little 
interest in politics and in mundane affairs 
generally and elaborating systems of philo- 
sophy, which -in respect of sublimity and 
depth of thought still remain unsurpassed, 
but the general tendency of which was to 
foster quietism and indifference to material 


development. The othér noteworthy point 
in which the Hindus differed from the 
Chinese was their caste-system. In the 


beginning it was flexible enough to permit 
the admission of the lower into the upper 
classes.: But it attained such rigidity to- 
wards the end of the third stage that the 
fissures between the different classes became 
almost impassable. It. was mainly owing 
to their idealistic temperament and the 
caste-system, that the Hindus lost their 
political independence, The fighting caste, 
the Rajputs, fought and fought bravely 
against the Moslem aggressors. No disgrace 
rankled more in theif breasts than the dis- 
grace of a defeat in battle. Rather than 
surrender they often died sword in hand. 
The Kajputs resisted, and resisted with all 
their might, but they never got the co- 
operation of the mass of the people, who 
considered the maintenance of government 
the business of the fighting caste with which 
they had no concern. As soonas the King 
and his army were defeated, there was an 
end of all opposition. 

But the civilization of the Hindus surviv- 
ed the loss of their political independence ; 
and the survival is attributable to. their 
moral and spiritual culture which inspired 
them with sufficient courage to resist their 
conversion either by the sword or the allure- 
ments of material advancement. Hindu 
culture not only presented an impenetrable 
front of opposition to the disintegrating in- 
fluences of Mahomedan ‘invasion, but also 


~ ally became partially Hinduised. 
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in course of time captured the Moslem mind 
and largely influenced Moslem culture and 
Moslem administration. We have already 
referred to the extent to which the Saracens . 
were indebted to India for their medicine, | 
arithmetic, algebra, and chemistry. 

Settled in India the Mahomedans gradu- 
The zeal 
for the propagation of Islam abated. The 
blind bigotry of the Moslem was gradually 
tempered by the philosophic culture of the 
Hindu, and Hindu influence on the religion ~ 
and government of the Moslem gradually 
became more and more marked. 

The brightest period of the Mahomedan 
Ikmpire was unquestionably the period 
between the accession of Akbar and the 
deposition of Shah-Jehan, and it was 
during that period that the Hindu influ- 
ence was the strongest. Akbar and 
his most cultured Mahomedin courtiers— 
the brothers Faizi and Abul Faz\,—were 
greatly under Hindu influence. Abul Fazl, 
in fact, was held by some of his contém- 
poraries to be a Hindu.* Akbar held the 
Hindu belief that 1t was wrong to kill cows 
and interdicted the use of beef.t Two of 
Akbar’s wives were Hindus; and Jehangir 
was the son of one of them. Jehangir had 
ten wives, of whom no less than six ‘were 
of Hindu descent. Shah Jehan was the: off- 
spring of one of these { He had morexof 
Hindu than of Mahomedan blood in him. It-. 
is said of Akbar that from his youth he was - 
accustomed to perform the [Hom (a Hindu 
ceremony) from his affection towards the 
Hindu princesses of his harem. These 
princesses gained so great an  ascen- 
dency over him, that he foreswore not only 
beef, but also garlic, onions, and the wear- 
ing of a beard. ‘He had also introduced,” 
says the orthodox Badaoni, ‘though, modi- 
fied by his pecular views, Hindu customs 
and heresies into the court assemblies, and 
introduces them still in order to please and 
gain the good will of the Hindus.” - Raja 
Bir Bal is said by some historians to have 
influenced Akbar in abjuring Islam. Bir. 
Bal was the special favourite of Akbar. 
_* Ain-i-Akbari, p. 27. 

+ The Emperor Nasiruddin forbade the killing of 
oxen. Ferishta speaks of him as practising idolatry 
like the Hindus, so that the Koraii was occasionally 
placed as a stool and sat upon. 


+ Atn-t-Akbar't, pp. 308-300. 
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the death of no grandee more than for that 
‘of Bir Bal.” The jealousy which the pro- 
‘Hindu ‘policy of Akbar .excited amongst 
bigoted Muslims was intense, and finds ex- 
pression in the writings’ of ofthodox 
-Mahomedan writers like Badaoni.* The 
Hindu Man Sing, Todar Mall and Bir Bal, 
and the practically Hinduised Abul Fazl 
and Faizi were. amongst the most, if not 
‘the most, trusted of Akbar’s councillors. 
They probably contributed more to build 
up the Mogul Empire on a sound basis of 
liberal and’ enlightened policy than all the 
other officers of Akbar put together.’ 
_ The pro-Hindu ‘policy of Akbar was con- 
tinued by Jahangir and Shah Jahan. The 
contest between Dara and Aurangzeb was 
really.a contest between enlightenment and 
bigotry, between a pro-Hindu and an anti- 
Hindu policy. \ 
of Akbar. He wrote a book attémpting to 





reconcile thé Hindu and Mahomedan 
doctrines: He had translations made of 
fifty Upandshads inté Persian. Like Akbar, 
he was -considered an apostate., He is said 
to have been constantly in the society of 
Brahman Yogis and Sanyasis, and to have 
considered: the Vedas as the word of God. 
_Instead of the Mahomedan, he adopted the 
indu name (Prabhu) for. God, and had it 
‘engraved in Hindi upon rings: “It became 
Piha tb says. the author of Alamgir-nama, 


stablished his power, the foundations of 





ibe faith would be in danger.” f. Aurangzeb 


yas.a bigot such as orthodox Mahomedans 
ad long been looking for; they advocated 







“his cause, as the Hindus did that of his elder 
‘The “cause of orthodox Islam’ 


rother. 
triumphed. But the triumph was only tem- 


* Says Badaoni -—"As it was quite customary in 
‘those days to speak ill of the doctrines and_ orders of 


“the Kofan, and as:Hindu wretches and Hinduising 


ahomedans openly reviled our Prophet, irreligious 
writers left in prefaces. tu their books the customary 
puaises of the Prophet... -......0- It was impossible 
even to mention the name of the prophet, because 
these liars (Abul Fazl and Faizi) did not like it. 
“The Hindus, of course, are indispensable ; to them 


belongs half the army and half the land. Neither the 


Hjndustanies -(Mahomedans_ settled in Hindustan) 
nor the. Moguls can point to such grand lords as the 
Hindus have among themselves.” 


+ Elliott's History; Vol. VII. p. 179. 
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Badaoni says, “His majesty mourned: for . 
“nonentity even in those parts which directly 
“owned Mahomedan sway. 


sibility. 


Dara'belonged to the school . 


that if Dara Suko obtained the throne and’ 


orary ending with the reign of Aurangzeb. - 
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The Hindus did not sink: into political 


: They were ad- | 
mitted-into situations of trust and respon- 
They commanded armies, govern- 
ed kingdoms, and acted as ministers under 
Mahomedan. kings. Under Akbar, one 
Hindu. (lodar Mal) occupied the high post 
of Minister of Finance, another (Man Sing) 


.was- raised to a distinction (commander of 


seven thousand) which up to -his time had 

been reserved only for princes of the royal 

blood.t . 
The * Mahomedan did 


_ conquest not 


. seriously affect Hinde civilisation. During 


the Mahomedan period it was maintained 


‘at the level which it had attained during 


the third stage. Sanskrit learning was kept 
up at such places as Benares and- Nadiya. 
Tf Sanskrit literature suffered a ‘little for 


} For further details see the author’s ‘Essays and 
lectures,” pp. 170—72. Ibrahim, the fourth king of 
Golconda, had Jagadeo, a Hindu, for his prime- 
minister; Mahomed Shah Sur Adil, who occupied 
the throne of. Delhi about the middle of the sixteenth 


century, committed the conduct of his Government 


to one “Hemu, a Hindu who had once kept a retail 
shop, and whose appearance is said to have been 
meaner than his origin. Yet with all these external 
disadvantages, Hemu had abilities and force ‘of mind 
sufficient to.maintain his ascendancy amidst a proud 


“and martial nobility, and to’ prevent the dissolution 


of Government, weighed down as it was by the follies 
and iniquities of its head.” Elphinstone’s History 


. of India.. “Cowell's Ed., pp. 460-3. : 


During the reigns of the Emperors Feroksir, Refi- 
ud-Darjat, Rafi-ud-Doula, and part of the reign of 
Mahomed Shah, Rattan Chand, formerly a retail 
shop-keeper, enjoyed uncontrolled influence all over 
Hindustan. He was Deputy to Abdulla Khan, Vizier 
of the Empire. It was through his influence and that 
of Raja Ajit, that the poll-tax upon the Hindus, re- 
established by Aurangzeb, was abolished. ‘'He 
interferred,’’ complains the Mahomedan historian, 


“even in judicial and religious concerns, in a way. 
that reduced the crown officers to the condition of 


ciphers. It was impossible to become a Kazi of any 
city, without the consent of this Hindu being pre- 
viously taken.” Stav-ul-Mutakhavin — (Brigg’s’ 
Translation) pp. 89, &c. , a“ 

- When Alivardi Khan became prime-minister of 
Suja Khan, he called to his councils Raja Aalem 
Chand and Jagat Set, the former of whom,, says 
Golam’ Hossein Khan, ‘‘possessed great merit, and 
deserved all the confidence reposed in him.’’ When 
Alivardi Khan became Governor of Bengal he ap- 
pointed as his prime-minister Janakiram, who was 
a,man of merit; and figured among the trustiest and 
most-zealous of the Viceroy’s friends. Mohanlal was 
the minister of Suraja-ud-Dowla, Governor of 
Bengal; amongst his other officers who held pesitions 


‘of trust, were Durlavram and Ramnarayan, 
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want of patronage, the loss was more than 


compensated by the marvellous expansion 
of the vernacular literatures. The loss was 
felt only by a few cultivated Brahmans, the 
gain was shared in by the great mass of the 
people.. Writers in the vernaculars, such as 
Eknath and: Tukaram -in Maharastra, and 
‘-Surdas and Tulsidas in Northern India, 
drew upon the rich storehouse of Sanskrit 
literature and -popularised. the teachings of 
Hindu sages; and great religious teachers 
and reformers such as Ramananda, Kabir, 
Nanak and Chaitanya sustained the. ethical 
and spiritual life of the people. The 
material condition of the people was no 
worsé than’ in pre-Mahomedan times. 
The artisans were certainly more prosperous 
than in any previous period. ‘This pros- 
perity was due partly to increased commerce 
with Europe, and partly to the taste for 
-Juxuries. created by the Mahomedans. 


Europeans who travelled in India between. 


- the r5th and the 18th centuries all testify 
to the superiority of Indian over European 
manufactures ‘and to -the high degree of 
material prosperity enjoyed by the Indians.* 


The evidence we have adduced above 
shows, that the twoccivilisations which have | 


survived to the present day’agree in the 


fact.that their material element was subor- — 


dinated to the ethical, and that the civilisa- 
tions which have perished agree in the fact 
that their’ material development was dis- 
proportionately. greater than the ethical. 
The cases- especially of survival are no 
doubt too‘few to justify safe _ generalisation. 
The: sociologist of the future epochs. will no 
doubt have .a largér number of cases to 
‘draw conclusions from. In. the meantime, 
“the facts at our command, I think, justify us 
in concluding that the survival of a civilisa- 
tion depends upon its attainment of equili- 
brium: between the forces making for 
material progress and those leading to ethi- 
.cal development. 
long-lived civilisations we have considered 
above, it would appear that after the attain- 
ment of this equipoise, further extension of 
life depends upon its maintenance. The 
equipoised. condition’ is being constantly 
disturbed by various causes of which the 
* For ‘details see H. Murray’s “ Discoveries and 
Travels,’ and the authors” “History of Hindu Civilisa- 


tion during British Rule’’ Vol, I, Introduction pp. 
Ixxii—Ixkvili. é ; 


- civilisation, 
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animal tendencies of man are the most.im- 
portant—tendencies which lead him: to 
think more of the outer than of the. inner 
life. As in, every community, .however.: 
civilised, there must be numerical -prepon- 
derance of individuals in the first or: the — 
material stage of progress a slight.diminu- ~ 
tion of the influence exerted by the small 
class composed of the wise and the good 
results in their gaining the upper hand, and- 
thus ensues moral degeneration. . The vole. 
of the great men of China ever since she - 
reached the third stage in the first epoch. 
has been not to strike out new paths but to 
bring back their. community to’ the equi- 
- poised condition reached during.that stage. 
Confucius always-professed to be: a trans- 
mitter.| He trod in:.the footsteps of the | 
great and good Yaou, Shun and others who. 
-had adorned the third stage of the , Chinese 
civilisation during the first epoch (about 
B.C. 2356—2000). The mantle of Confucius 
fell on’ Mencius who sought-only to’per- 
petuate the doctrines of his griat, master, 
Chinese ideals of life have not appreciably. 
varied ever since the days of .Yaou and 
Shun. Similarly in'India, her great. men 
since the close. of the third stage of her. 
from : Sankaracharya | and 
Ramanuja down to:Rammohan Ray. and 
Dayananda Sarasvati have had no new 
message to deliver. Their function has 


- been. only to bring back the people to. the. 


old paths of ethical and spiritual develop-- 
ment when they had strayed far from them. 
.The mobility of the Chinese and: Hindu - 
‘civilisations ever since they reached the 
third stage has beeri restricted to the res- 
toration of the equilibrium attained during 
that stage. That equilibrium has of late 
been violently disturbed by the import of . 
the Western civilisation and it remains ‘to 
be seen whether the Chinese and the Hindu 


_-civilisations have | sufficient vitality and 
From the two cases of . 


recuperative power to restore it. 
Intellectual culture is of supreme import- 
ance in the survival. of a civilisation. If 
we have not made special mention of it 
-above, it is because such outline is implied 


_in.real ethical and ‘spiritual development. 


In our view of the evolution of civilisation, 


+ “A .transmitter and not a maker, believing in 
and loving the ancients I venture to compare myself 
with our old P’ang” ‘was Confucius’ description of 
himself, : : 
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such development presupposes antecedent 
intellectual development, 
being preceded by the intellectual. The 
introduction’ of high ethical ideals among 


peoples not sufficiently advanced intellec- 


tually -to receive them-doés far more harm 
than good: During the “Middle Age,” 

there was no country,in Europe which’ took 
such a prominent part in that horrible 
system of persecution, the Inquisition, as 
Spain; and. there was no country which 
was so earnestly and’ sincerely “ Christian” 

as Spain, but ‘at a time when it was not 
intellectually prepared for the grand ideals 


of the noble religion preached by Jesus | 


Christ. "The most enthusiastic. and fana- 
tical among the Saracens, brutally ‘cruel 
because -brutally ignorant, were no doubt 
moved by a desire: for doing good: to the 
unbelievers’ wher they ‘tried to convert 
these-at the point of the sword. - 2 

- There is a’good deal of truth in the dictum 
of: Socrates that. “knowledge is- 
The sages. of India all- taught, ‘that the path 
of knowledge is the most commendable of all 
the paths ‘to salvation, if indéed as accord- 
ing to some, it is not the only way. The 


noble éightfold path prescribed by Buddha - 


consists re eight principles—right belief, 
right aims, right speech, right action, réght 
means ‘of livelihood, right endeavour, right 


mindfulness, right meditation ; ;-and Reason . 


is “our only. guide i in judging whats right 
and-what is wrong. The Chinese thinkers 
were equally alive to the ‘importance of 
knowledge ‘as the” surest foundation on 
which.to establish the will. ‘At fifteen,” 
said- Confucius, “aiy mind .was bent on 
learning. At~ thirty. I stood firm. At forty 
lhad no--doubts. . At fifty 
decrées- “of Heaven. And at- seventy I 
‘could follow what my heart desited with- 
out 'transgressing what was right.” ~Con- 


fucius taught that .“* true knowledge should © 


enable a man to distinguish betiveen truth 
and. falsehood, and to assimilate all that is 
good, and to. discard all that is evil, on that 
which he learns. ~ More than this, however, 
‘is required by him: he must love the truth 
as well as ‘know* “it, and must delight 1 in it 
as well as love it.” 


‘ * Douglas : “ Confiacianisén and ABOUT p96: 


the ethical stage 


‘ing for material 


virtue.” 


subject to ‘it. 


I knew the 
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The conclusions to which we have been 
led in this chapter are as follows; 


‘First. Civilisations in which the material 


- element prevails over the ethical, are of an 


ephemeral character. They are like magni- 
ficent fabrics built upon quicksand, bound 
to give way sooner or later. 


Secondly. The survival of a civilisation 
depends upon its attainment of an equipoised 
condition between the cosmic: forces mak- 
progress and the non- 
cosmic forces leading to higher culture (es- 
pecially ethical culture). ; 


Thirdly, That -the ‘life of a civilisation 
after it has passed from one epoch to a 
later one depends upon the maintenance 
of this equipoise. 

It follows as a corollary from these ‘con- 
clusions, that military, political and eco- 
nomic activities are of less significance in 
the life of a nation than use cultural 


‘activities. 


‘These conclusions auld. appear to run 
counter to the prevailing Western concep- 
tion of social efficiency’ which. posits ‘strife 
and competition to be its only essential con- 
dition. There can be ng doubt that this con- 
dition is imperative for animal efficiency and 


“therefore .for material advancement which 


is the destructive feature of the first stage 
of civilisation. 
for existence and survival ‘of the fittest ” 


- governs the’ animal kingdom, and man so 


far as he is an animal is unquestionably: 
But so far as his moral and 
spiritual faculties, which differentiate him 
from animals, are concerned, their develop- © 
ment is subject. to laws of which we have 
no clear conception now but which are al- 
together different from those obtaining in 
the case of other sentient beings. In as 
much as such development is essential for 
the survival of a civilisation, and it is fos- 
tered by’ what Herbert Spencer calls the 

“religion of amity” in contra-distinction to 
the “religion of enmity,” it 1s obvious, that 
the main condition of social efficiency is 


_not perpetual’ strife, but rather a cessation 


of such strife, not physical but psychical 
strength, not the’. military and predatory 


_ spirit, but righteousness and benevolence, 





The law of the “struggle , 





valist school | is- a; profound mistake, 

A revival 3 4s a, reversion to the past, to 

- ideas -and to- forms that are dead and can 
“never be wholly brought.| ‘back’ ‘to life. 
Sho _express conceptions . “chat! are universal 
dn us, to describe ‘scenes’ awe. ‘sée daily, ‘to 
jpegs in’dreams 
1our fo hour 





r; does- not, constitute. a Pevival: 








2 A Revival” of Art i is a great . fatuity - when | 


“the spirit, inspiring ‘it. isidead. -Exariples 
GE such’, failures abound-in iiodern : histery. 
«Phe Pre-Ri 
EXpecied: death;-—not‘evén'the!most genuine 
‘feeling could” keep’. it alive. : 
Belgian: school. could- hardly : bring®: them- 
‘Eelves:* ‘into:> thé | light’ 6f “day- ‘inspite of 
heir” “grand: ‘gtrivings:<after © 
lorie’ “of Meédizevalism.:* 
“the ~ death’ of technique leave” no 
‘revival, ‘The: ‘hand *-soon 
its Cunning, ‘the’ “sweeps — and :- the 
forget theiy delicacy, 
én lose “their softness, even if there 
inds- behind them centuries of hereditory 
aftsimdnship. 




















‘die Hard. ‘They live: for a-long time 
Litirecognised and ‘unhonored, and -even 
“at the last “extremities show ‘immense 
vitality: The- old often succumb’ -to’ the. 





riéw, but in India novelty is always’ looked 
‘upon with distrustful: eyes and recognised 
“after the severest tests. The ideas of the 
past’ have a curious ‘fascination—which is 
‘a source both of weakness and of strength. 
An examination of the subjects attempted 
‘by our young ‘artists will serve to, show 
that the’‘same joys, the same ‘sorrows 
inspire us now as of old. - There is the same 
~ wonder at things - incomprehensible, the 
same awe at the: majesty of- power; the 
same humiliation when: face to face with 
‘the mystery of death. . Thus there are -reli- 
gious 
for the festivals which are _ depicted are 
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; By: ARUN a BAL, (Caran) | 
| 70 call « our present school st Art a. Racie ; 


But | 


“the magnificent: Pahari, 
Raplizelite . movement “died an. 


=P he Austro- - 


‘the’ Gothic ° 
The death: of. 


the-colours: 
Ideas, on ‘the ‘other hand,. 


used” but we should” ‘like to see pte tien 
“quent: employment | of-. 


themes on exactly identical lines, - 


ay 


Ames “oo ie 
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‘a: ieee force, not: dead « matter ;— the: 
temples and mosques-never bar their doors,, 
Love ‘still inspires, the palace and the 
cottage, he still sports in féstive guise in 
the glade and the river;-still. the jilted” 
‘maiden sulks, ‘the Happy one exultsy . The 
courts of our princes ‘still have’ their. ‘petty. 
conventions, their petty “strifes; their petty 
‘jealousies: “WE have ‘court scenés 6n Moghul 
and “Rajasthan ‘lines, Pastoral: ‘idylls, like’ 
. The; éssence ; “of 
art—joy“in’ the: beduty of life here or. here-’ 
-after, exists, now as ‘ever. ear : 
“The: ‘téchnique igi not’ wholly’ “Topdotten.. 
Unfor unfately, the: ‘secret of the-old colowring 
is” otirs “no. longer,—:we use the chemical 
‘dyes of the Brifishymarket’and thus: envelop 
ourselves in sombre gloom, while. medizval 
art delighted i in ‘gorgeous: harmonies of tone: 
_splendid éarvivals- ‘of color.’ But -even. 
‘this: sphere’ our. empirical’. methods - ‘have 
gained ‘their measure of . success. ‘and. the 
vegetable dyes we now use. remind -us" of. 








“the past‘and the day is not far distant when 


‘the: ens between the» PP tse and: : le 









steépling; a’. ‘har-- 
‘monious~ ‘combination of the™- two -would 
seem to--us the more correct: policy..: ‘Lastly, 
our’ eyes hive lost their-pristine power,’ ‘the 
subtle glories such as the careful delineation 
of the eyebrows, thedines of character on the 
face, the delicate folds of a wsilken achkan 
areno longer seen. ' Critics have to-use the 
magnifying glass to:detect them and pain 
ters:seldom to delineate them, The flo 
of line has not béen:broken- as “some. Euro 
pean critics would try to establish. Perhap 
we could not draw as the artisfs at Ajant 
did,-but still our greatest masters draw -wit 
a suré hand; not a wave, not’ acurvei 
superfluous, "and each line has its tal 
‘to tell. Some critics carp at the so-calle 
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foreign influence on Indian Art ; but Japan’ 
and Chinaare none the less true sources of 
inspiration, for Asia is one in Art. ‘The old 
art of China and Japan is almost identical 
with that of India, and what «the his- 
torian has laboured long years to prove can 
be seen by even a hurried glimpse at the 
artistic treasures of these countries. What is 
called the Chinese line ‘is easily seen in 
little details like the delineation of the cloud 
(as in some of the old Persian paintings in 
the Exhibition) or the representation of the 
robe in Indian sculpture. Nevertheless 


Indian art still remains distinctively Indian, 
forthe call of Ajanta, of mediaeval Rajput, 
of mediaeval Moghul is strong. 





Copper-gilt image of thousand-armed Avalokiteswara 
(Tibetan), 


In our Exhibition modern sculpture is 
‘ather ata discount. Historically sculpture 
s an olden Art but in our school it seems 
to be a later devolopment. The exquisite 
ature of olden sculpture forms a harsh con- 
‘rast with the mediocrity of the modern 
work. Lastly Indian Art ought to be spared 
the false appreciations of dilettanti or 


rd 
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the calumnies showered on her by critics 
on whose cloudy visions the freshness of 
Indian Art has not yet burst; vituperation, 
even if it have the resource of scholarship 
behind .it and even if it come from the 
brawling banks of the Isis, ceases to have any 





Copper-gilt image of Baruna—Lent by H. E. Lord 
Carmichael. 


vital force, if it is blind. False apprecia- 
tion harms the cause of Art more than ever 
did bluster or blasphemy. encouragement is 
certainly neccessary but one ought at the 
same time to point out the falsities, insin- 
Cerities, conventionalisms, exaggerations. 
It is the part of the critic to assert in sten- 
torian tones that a lad witha flute is not 
always Krishna, nor a lass performing her 
ablutions in azure waters always the en- 
chanting Radha. 


It will now be en regle to speak of the 
artists individually. Asa general rule we 
find that the Bengali Artists have a definite 
poetic feeling and even when their coloring 
is weak, their draftmanship fatuous, there 
is the one redeeming aesthetic feature. In 
Bengal we find our great Artists combining 
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profound emotion with force of line and 
strength of color. It is impossible to talk 
of the great master Abanidra Nath Tagore 
without enthusiasm. ‘The first sight’ is 
the great masterpiece of this year. The 
infinity of love is shown with a masterly 









An old Persian painting. 


hand. Visakha shows Radha the portrait 
of her immortal lover little dreaming what 
a host of thoughts, what a struggle of 
pleasure and pain, what a tumult.of pas- 
sion and love it occasions in her heart. 
The look at the portrait, recalls to her the 
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joy of the past, the drinks of the nectar 
of future happiness. She is intoxicated, 
she loses herself in a world of delight. The 
details of the picture are represented in 
a fashion as superb. The flesh quivers 
beneath her silken garment. The folds of 
the waist are instinct with life. This can be 
compared with the greatest masterpiece of 
the Ming period (in China) which is to be 
seen in the British Musuem. ‘ The flower- 


Radhika” (No. 14) is beautiful. The sight 


Gokul Brata—By Nanda Lal Bose. 


of the flower recalls to Krishna the form 
of the lovely Radhika. In fact Krishna im- 
agines he sees Radha in all nature round 
him, and he likewise begins to dream. 
“Radhika” (No. 15) is also fine. The 
shades of evening have fallen, nature is 
breathing an ineffable peace, and Radha 
falls into the order of things. We see the 
tranquil way of her movements, we almost 
hear the tinkling of her anklets. The 
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The Thundet-Cloud—By Kshitindranath Mazumdar. 


characters from the modern Bengali stage 
represent thevinconsistencies of modern life. 
Mahadev, with his excessively bulky frame 
and his electric bulb, Narad on a thread- 
bare carpet, the king on his bentwood 
chair, and the mistiness of gas light, the 
vizir with his shirt sleeves protruding, 
Kamadeva with his artificial flowers, the 
sentimental Prince worn out with his noc- 
turnal ranting, and with hollow rings under 
his eyes; the captive hero bound by a 
paper chain, all these are facts with which 
we are very familiar. It is in this brazen 
fashion that the poetry of the past is repre- 
sented on the Bengali stage and it is this that 
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appeals to the average modern mind. 
The portrait of Rabindra Nath Tagore 
shows us what a portrait ought to be, 
not the accurate juxtaposition of 
muscle and nerve, but the true analysis 
of character. We realize, how the 
poet has experienced great sorrows 
and great joys, and how the world is 
to him but a fleeting vision. And if 
it is said that Durer was the profound- 
est psychologist of Europe, we may 
say that he might have studied with 
advantage under our master. 

Nanda Lall Bose is a great artist, 
as can be seen from his works. The 
“Gokul Brata” (22) is magnificent. 
The little girl is almost afraid of the 
object of her worship, she shrinks from 
it, while the cow who seems to know 
what is going on is highly amused, 
and is laughing at the timidity of the 
little maiden. The illustrations from 
the Ramayana are very good and we 
are glad to see that the coloring is 
firm. Maternity is very well repre- 
sented in Kausalya, while the devotion 
of Hanuman and the perennial tran- 
quillity of Ram are depicted in 
masterly fashion. Some of these are 
old acquaintances; we are glad to 
recognise them and see more achieved 
in the same manner. The delineation 
of Ram, Lakshman and Hanuman 
(after the capture of Sita), of Ram and 
Savari are very good. Savari, who 
has been starving to feed Ram, sees 
him in her old age and the pleasure 
with which she feeds him cannot fail 
to strike a chord in every heart. 

The remarkable versatility of this 
artist cannot fail to excite our veneration. 
He has a hand of gold transforming all into 
gold by his wondrous touch and whether he 
paints the pleasure of the home, the idylls 
of the country or the rapture of devotion, 
he is always masterly. 

Gaganendranath Tagore’s personality is to 
be seen not only in his suberb criticisms but 
also in his paintings. His brush studies 
may to some people speak of Japan but to 
us he speaks more forcibly of India. ‘The 
seeker,’ No 39, with its broad expanse breath- 
esa quietness known only in Bengal. The 
spirit of the @{%4| ‘On the sacred steps 
of the Jagannath” No 42, is also magnificent, 
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‘The soft light of the temple seems to call 
man to prayer and the benign stars look 
‘on from above and breathe tranquility 
on suffering man below. The whole scene 
is hushed in a kind of heavenly silence. 
‘“‘Dozing,” No 43, isa clever study. “ Bino- 
dini” No. 44, an illustration of Moni Lall 
Ganguly’s story, well represents the noble as- 
-pirations that stir the heart of the woman, 





Incense-burner. 


Weare sorry to see the titles of Asitkumar 
Haldar’s paintings travestied, still more sorry 
to find he has been accorded an obscure 
corner and a bad light. “In the waters 
on Jumna” hardly conveys any sense, 
apart from the painting. It ought rather 
to be called Krishna’s Jamuna Bihara. So 
“Chandrabali” No 4, is a misomer. The 
figure is that of Radha when she hears the 
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name of Chandrabali on Krishna’s flute. 
Again, the milkmaid No. 48, is a descent to 
the ridiculous. One associates the name 
with these individuals who satisfy our 
domestic needs every morning. And when 
we realize that it is Iadha who starts on 
hearing her name in Krishna’s flute we are} 
aware of the gulf between the two. The mis- 
take is all the more’ inexcusable because of 
the verse written under the painting. Jumna 
Bihar (No. 45) isa magnificent conception. 
The ordered harmony of the figures grouped 
around the central Krishna, the endearing 
sports, the depth of their affection, their ab- 
solute union with the object of their love, 
are described in an exquisite manner ; the 
ripples of the water, the uncared for vessels, 
forgotten of the Gopis in his presence, are 
glorious. Krishna here approaches the divine. 
But Radha ought to have been represented 
asa little more human; her tenderness, her 
modesty, her coyness is what we miss here. 
No. 47. Radha on hearing Chandrabali’s 
name in Krishna’s flute is also delicate and 
fragile as the subject ought to be. Radha 
starts, and we can see the pain, the jealousy, 
the despair that threatens to uproot her 
heart with its sudden sting. The broad 
space in the back-ground represents the 
effects of moonlight, for it is in these my- 
sterious moments that we experience the 
deepest joys and the deepest sorrows. Radha, 
No. 48, on hearing her name in Krishna’s 
flute. is in an ecstacy and she is oblivious of 
her environment and recks not of the water 
that trickles from the vessel on to her body. 
The background is gorgeous #the reddened 
skies speak of passion, the green fields 
speak of joy and here we see. how passion 
will end in joy. The old poet Govindadas 
has well described the scene. 


ata feor fen vaca af cal, 4 
aga tira cata atte | 
“ The sick man” (No. 46) is a painting of 
an old man who gulps his bitter draught 
down his throat with a mighty effort with 


eyes closed. We should like to see more 
of this Artist’s work. 


The transition from Ashit Kumar toK 
Venkatappa is natural. Here we come fac 
to face with a splendid draughtsman, a 
exquisite colorist, a most exacting artist 
who plies his hand with the utmost care 
the most inexorable diligence. His line 
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Birth of Krishna. 


are perfect in their delicacy, his steepling a 
most refreshing change. The love and the 
care he has lavished on his works excite 
our sympathy as well as our admiration. 
But in his absorption in the body he has 
often forgotten the soul that animates it. 
The external has often encroached on the 
domain of the internal or the essential. We 
wish he had a larger share of emotion, of 
poetic feeling, more heart and less brain. It 
is through the medium of his exquisite tech- 
nique that he appeals to us, but we wish 
he had more inspiration. 

The Prasads have a certain amount of 
inherited skill. Their technique hardly 
calls for any comment but they have a ten- 
dency to blind imitation, to palm off old 
wares for new after a few alterations. 

Thus the Gopi and Krishna (No. 50) of 
Rameswar Prasad is an old acquaintance. 
The figures surrounding the Krishna have 
2een omitted, likewise the Gopis round 
Radha. It may be a coincidence but 
uch coincidences are often suspicious. 
The Ragini Meghmallar we like very much. 
Phe painting is delicate, the figure is even 


poetic, but the atmosphere has not been a 
success. Were there nota cloud we could 
hardly have associated it with rain. The 
same criticism applies to Narain Prasad. 
Radha’s toilet is very good. ‘The enviro- 
ment is carefully drawn, the expression 
well represented, But it looks marvellously 
like a copy. Hara Gauri (though recalling 
similar subjects attempted by our medizval 
artists) is extremely futile. The Sakhi is 
not bad, but our acquaintance with our 
medizeval art checks our appreciation. 
Hakim Khan has sent in an old study 
(No. 64) with the addition of an absolutely 
unnecessary pillar. The expression on the 
woman’s face is dreaming but the whole 
work has been marred by that hideous 
column in front. Artists should sift the es- 
sential and unessential, omitting all the lat- 
ter. The composition of the captive Dara 
led through the streets of Delhi (63) is weak. 
The scene is overloaded. The representa- 
tion of the building in front forming almost 
half the picture is absolutely exaggerated. 
lhe wonderment in Dara’s face, the bad omen 
in the carrion, are happy features. We wish 
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“ The flower Radlike 


that some of our artists would pay more 
attention to the composition—to balance, to 
rhythm, which are the essence of art. 
Sami-uz-Zama is still young. His copies 
are good, though we cannot profess much 
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’’ by Abanindra Nath Tagore. 


admiration for his original Birth of Nu 
jahan (65). The father is well done, b 
not the mother. His copies, howeve 
show very careful work and copies © 
present the correct method of procedur 
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These are, we are sure, but stepping-stone’ 
to higher things for him. *! 

Surendra ‘Nath Kar has given. us ‘one, of 
the master pieces of “the. ‘Exhibition. . The 
Sarawati_ is magnificent. 
dignity | ‘of learning,. the pride ‘of ‘science. 
Second to. no ‘power, she cringes to nobody, 
she. considers |herself the highest force. : A 
great idea has thus crystallised into a great 
work of ‘art. The composition of “the cul- 
prit”’ (7) is weak. The Krishna, the subject of 
the picture, is, hidden under a bench, where- 
as there ought to have been some insistence 
‘on him. - 


+ Kshitindra N. Majondats works are not 


bad. But “the Hara Parvati’ is a mis- 


nomer ; the figures are more akin to. Radha . . 
and Krishna, for we do not associate coyness ° 


with Parvati as much as we do with Radha. 

Parvati is a more etherialised type usual- 
ly.’ But wé must confess that we prefer his 
productions of last year. There.is a decid- 
-ed. deterioration. 

Sailendra Nath Dey’s Krishna and Yasoda’ 
(No. 3). ig not bad. Krishna’s expression 
appeals to us but. there. is no unity in the 

_ two parts: of the’ picture. We are glad ~ 
to see the employment of. Venkatappa’s 
colors, In the Sakuntala we. fail to see why 
the animal should be chained.: ‘It is neither 
nature ;nor art; the whole scene seems to be’ 
-very artificial, 

Atul . Rechaa Mitra’s Kaliyadammna: is 
rather ‘pleasing. Durgesh Chandra Singh 
‘shows a marked deterioration from ; his 

-- usual form.. He has not fulfilled the hopes 
che raised last year. We are afraid we can 
not share the appreciation which has fallen” 
to Mukul Chandra Dey’s lot. In-many-of his 
paintings we fancy: we detect a foreign hand. 
In the Pursued (26) we recognise the lines 
of a different.grain.. “Vasudeva i in the Jan- 
mastami (30) shows a grand passion. and 
is rather incongruous amid a host of weak. 
lines. . The Flame of Desire -(25) shows 
skilful treatment in the drapery. 

We are sorry to say that there are. enly a 
few mediaeval paintings: They: help . the 
outsider. to make comparisons and draw 

‘their own conclusions. The old Persian 
paintings very often show a great deal of 
Chinese influence. We do not know if the 

“Art. of Samarkhand and of Bokhara is in- 
cluded under that category. At any rate 
these regions were the melting pot of orien- 


-talart. 


It represents the - 
*, how’ helpless’ our modern artists are. 


"has left us never again to return, 
. of ‘the’ bronzes, etc., individually would fll 


i recognise - 


‘whole. . 
‘body, the poetic ‘roundness. of the female, 
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There the three great civilizations 
met ‘and influenced: each other: 


We pass on hurriedly to’ sculpture, The 


_ unique ~ collection’ of: sculpture inspires us 


We realize 
We 
realize “how. ‘much we must strive to attain 
those heights. Perhaps that exquisite skill 
To speak 


with enthusiasm, and, despair. 


a volume of fervid raving zeal. The figures 
which have been carved : by cunning hands 


speak eloquently; not a line is superfluous 
- .cand we see how much one single curve can 


express, how the - artists have thrown their 
whole soul into their. work. : ‘ 

A few. minor points call for notice. We 
the true’ use df ornaments on 
the body. They serve to emphasisé the 
beauty of some particular limb or to call 
attention to some very delicate curve which 
would otherwise have escaped notice ina host 
of fine lives, Again two different, materials 


‘are sometimes employed, brass and bronze, . 


to draw a distinction in color, as sometimes 


‘in. ancient Greek sculpture, . 


‘The “Nepalese | Vishnu . type of the happy 
‘devotee (13) isa masterpiece ; even a novice 


“could” not fail to observe’ the masterly 


generalizations’ of ‘the human figure, the 


“rapture of devotion. in, the fae the pose, 


the repose in the hands. 

‘The Avalokiteshvara with iis 1000 arms, 
‘sublime emblem of the immanénce of love 
and religion, is. another chef d’ceuvre, over 
which it is impossible. to _ refrain from 


_ erithusing. ' 


The Lakshmi Nafayan. (145) is perfect. 
It shows the masterly. fashion in which 
the male and -female figures have been 
welded: into. one . perfect’ ‘ homogeneous 
‘The angularitiés. of the male 


the plain robe ‘of, the one, the decorative 
garment of the other, . the’ knotted.hair of 
the one, the. ambrosial curls of the other, the 
poetic expression’ of the one and the smiles 


of the- other. have been placed in exquisite 


juxtaposition. The Baruna riding on the 
Makara which is floating on the calm 
sheet of water is glorious in workmanship. 
We see how the artist by one sweeping © 
line represents the idea of an animal 
floating down a calm surface. We alniost ; 
feel the ehythenic buoyancy oF the water. 


Le 


No. 133 is probably Orissan work though it 
is designated Tibetan. Some other figures 
are. very.fine. We can only admire - the 
movement, which is so nicely depicted i in 
the Nritya Gopal. 

Some of the wooden figures. are chef- 
d’oeuvres, notably the part of the, ratha 


(172). But why it should be designated. Siva. 


is more than we.can fully comprehend. The 
pose, the devotion, the decoration were 
all excecuted by a master hand. 

We are sorry that the exhibition should 


I. 

HERE are. various elements necessary 

in the making of a nation such ‘as a 
common language, a cominon religion, 

a common government and -a common 
culture and social economy, but perhaps 
the most fundamental and indispensable 
factor is the possession of a ‘common 
country, a fixed, definite abode. Even 
nationality has a material, physical basis 
without which it can hardly manifest and 
assert itself as a real existence and factor 
in the political world. 
authentic record. of nomadic’ peoples 
developing in civilisation. to any great 
extent- until and unless they bind them- 
selves to a fixed habitation, ridding them- 
selves of their migratory instincts” and 
habits. The Hebrew people, inspite of 
‘the political training they received from 
Moses, could not achieve much’ progress 
until Joshua settled them in Palestine. 
So also what, the historians call'the Dark 
Age of Europe is but the period of unrest 
and transition, when the barbarians left 
their old homes, overran and disorganised 
‘the’ Roman Empire but were themselves 
without any fixed local habitation. “Ihe 
Athenians under Themistocles saved the 
state of Athens on their ships, becatise 


History shows no_ 


‘and make themselves felt in due “course. 
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come to an end, that the glories of the past 
and of the present should be so,suddenly. 
snatched, from our vision. We realize with’ 
sadness with what master. minds we have, 
been holding converse, what beauties of the. 
mind have been holding us in thrall, what 
beauties of the body we have been caress- 
ing. It is a dream, a lovely dream, and’ 


i if, .some contend that the stern realities of 


life, Awaits us outsidé the door, : wwe reply . 
that here. in. India dreams are more. teal.’ 
than the so- ~called® realities of life. ee 


dee 
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‘losophy, clothes itself in the ‘body in and 
through which it works: it needs a, vehicle, 
an instrument, a physical framework where- 
by it expresses and. outshapes itself in’ the 
external world of matter. And it seems 
that the same principle applies’in respect 
of the spirit of nationality. ‘The primary 
requisite for the birth and growth of a 
nation is the certainty, fixity and pérma- 
nence of place, and when that -is assured. 
the other formative. forces ‘will appear 
A 
common fatherland is preliminary ‘to. all, 
national development: roynd that living 
nucleus will naturally. gather ‘all those 
feelings, associations, traditions, and other: - 


‘elements. which go to make upa people’s 
. language and literature, religion. and culture 


after the victory they again took posségsion - 


of their city; but the Teutones and Cimbri 
perished, because they left their old homies 
and failed to coriquer a new one.” 

The spirit, . aceorine. to Hindu ‘phi- 


‘ing that movement. 


and thereby establish its separate existence ~ 
and individuality demanding its preserva- - 
tion and independent development as. a 
valuable cultural - unit. The - unifying — 
influence of a common country, of common’ . 
natural surroundings is. indeed ‘irresistible 
and the assertion may be safely made that 
it will be effectively operative against, other 
disintegrating, disrtiptive forces and ten- 
dencies such as differences in manners: and . 
customs, language and religion. . 

The formation of a’ _composité, federal, | 
Indian nation is’one of the most interesting * 
of modern political possibilities because of 
the great and unusual difficulties surround- 
But the very first, step. 
towards the solution of those difficulties i a - 
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clearly the cognisaiicé of we fundamen- 


“no means unanimous on the point. 
“Vincent A. Smith, the well-known authority 


_tion of 


tak-fact that the diverse ra¢es and-peoples 
making up the vast mass of Indidn hiiman- 


Sty, cannot be welded together into a living 


nation, a puissant political force, unléss in 


the first place they’can understand and feel” ' 


that they have a common Country to. love 
and to serve, that they all belong to one 


motherland, that they are all children of. 


the same soil. Without _ this expanded 
geographical. consciousness in the people the 


_ cherished dreams of the impatient political 


idealist about an Indian nation in the mak- 
ing will ever be remote from realisation. - 


; Il, oo 
But unfortunately it has’ become by no 
means easy.to think of India as a single 
country. No picture. of India is now more 
familiar .to the Indian mind than that which 


represents it to be a continent; or a collec-. 
rather than one . 


many countries: 
country, For this ts the picturé that is drawn 
in most of the standard works on Indian 


‘Geography tauglit in ourschools. An English 
‘author of a geography for Indian schools 


introduces. his ‘book -with the following re- 
marks: ‘India is commonly thought of -and 


‘spoken of as a single country. But: this is 


“countries.” 
‘the great Anglo- -Indian authority, “this is 
‘the first and most essential thing to learn: 
about India—that there is not and never. 


ah qk dk 


not true * India is rathera collection of 


- According to Sir John Strachey, 


“was an India or even any country of India, 


possessing, according to European, ideas, any 
sort of unity, physical, political * 
Anglo-Indian opinion itself is however by 
Mr. 


ae ke ae 


_ on early Indian History, has delivered him- 
‘self in a quite. different strain: “India, en- 


circled as she is’ by seaS- and. mountains, 
indisputably-.a geographical unit, and as 


*- such ‘is rightly » ‘designated -by one name.’ 
' Equally , positive 


and 
following words of Chisholm, one ‘of the 
best known authorities -on. Geography : 


“There is no part of the world. better mark- 


“ed out by itself’ than India, ‘exclusive’ of 


Burma. It isa region indeed full of con- 


| trasts in physical features and in climate,— 


"But 


is 


emphatic _ are, the 


; immensity ‘and’ variety. 


‘as one continuous territory. 
included within its limits 
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_' The faét is that. the Seagiipiical unity. 


of India isapt to be lost sight of in her 
It is difficult to 
imagine. the vast territory that- stretches 
from North to:South over a distance exceed- 


ing. 2,000 miles and from East'to West 


over a distance of more than. 1900 miles 
‘The fotal area 
is about two- 


thirds of that of the continent of Europe. 


It.is nearly fourteen’ times as large as Great 


‘Britain and over ten times the s size of the 
- entire British Isles. ' 


It is more than six 


‘times the area of either France or Germany. 


“This immensity of her geographical exten- 


sion -has naturally induced those physical 


“conditions which have made of India pre- 


“coast. 
level to heights above the limits of. vegeta- 


eminently the land of varieties, ‘the epitome 
of the world,’ It is the land, primarily, _ 
of as many latitudes as altitudes. The 

temperature ranges from the singularly dry 


- and bracing cold of the Himalayas culmin- 
_ating’ in eternal snows to the humid, tro- 


pical heat of the Konkan and ‘Céromandel 
The surface rises from the sea- 


tion, above cloud and rain and storm, 
merged in eternal sunshine. . Its climates 
vary, on the one hand, frony torrid and 
tropical to arctic and polar including 


‘ between the extremes various shades of the 


_ humidity. 


mean or: temperate, arid, on the other from 
almost absolute aridity to a, maximum of 
The rainfall ranges from 460 
inches, at Cherrapoonjee to léss: than even 
3 inches ‘in upper Sind. ‘This. amazing 
variety of latitudes and altitudes, tempera- — 


. tire and moisture, produces a corresponding 


ome 


as’ ‘well as Zoological zones. 


variety in flora and faiina. The tange of 
climatic zones determines that of Botanical 
‘Thus, accord- 
ing: to Sir J. D. Hooker,* the flora of India 
is’ more varied ,than that of any other 


country of equal area in the eastern hemis- 


phere, if not in the globe. As regards--the 


. richness. of .the Indian fauna;.the following 


number .of kinds 


. but the features that divide it as a “whole . 


- from ‘surrounding - regions: are ‘too clear to - 


be overlooked.” 


testimony of Mr. Blandford} is sufficient : 


~“ Animal life is not only abundant in British 


India, but it is-remarkably- varied. The 


of animals inhabiting 
India _ and its - dependencies is very large, 


7 Imperial Gasetteer, new ed., Vv ol., 


Tp. 157.. 
_ flbid, ps 213. j 


‘Mr. Lilly puts it, 


‘Babel of languages* ; 
‘than a million of worshippers. 


‘ereeds and ‘cultures, 
. tacial types and social systems. 
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-far surpassing, for instance, that of the 


species found in the ‘whole of Europe, 
although the ~ * superficial area of Europe 
exceeds that of the Indian Empire by about 
one-half.” This ‘extraordinary richness 
and variety of the flora and fauna of India 


‘necessarily imply a corresponding richness 
‘and variety in her vegetable and animal 


products, éndowing her with a degree of 
economic self-sufficiency which falls to the 
Jot of but few countries in the world. “As 
the products of India 
‘inélude everything needed for the service 
of man.’ But scarcely less than this phy-. 


‘sical variety is the human variety which 
‘India presents with her teeming’ millions. 


They absorb so much as a fifth of the whole 
human race, including races and peoples 
belonging to all stages and states of social 
evolution and civilisation with- languages, 


‘manners and customs, cults and cultures of 


the most diverse kinds. There are in India 
no less than seven main physical types of 
races introducing varieties of physical form 
in the population; no less than fourteen 


separate peoples or nationalities with their 


own languages and literature; no Jess’ than 
150, different tongues producing a veritable 
and, finally,” nearly 
all the world-religions, ‘each claiming more 
India is. 
verily a museum (of cults and customs, 
faiths’ and tongues, 


IV. 


Superficial observers are therefore liable 


to be bewildered by this astonishing variety 


in Indian life and geography. They lack 


that power of perception which dives be- 


-neath appearances and externals and sees 


into the life of things. They thus fail to 
discover the One in the Many, the Indivi- 
dual in the Aggregate, the Simple in the 


. Composite.—With them, the whole is lost 


in.the parts, nay, the parts are greater than 
the whole, as in the old adage of blind 
men ‘seeing’ the elephant. The fact 


-: is that an exclusive dependence upon mere 


sense-impressions, mere sense-contact with 
external phenomena, cannot carry us very 
far: for the senses cannot take us Deyoud 


* According to Dr. Cust, "no less than 539 
languages .and ‘dialects, cultivated and uncultivated, 
in the whole of India cas its bordering _Tepioris.” 


.be discerned, ‘as Mr. 
out, a certain underlying uniformity” of life 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin.” 


.E. A. Gait, 
‘same conclusion: “The people of India.as‘a 
whole can be. distinguished’ from , those of 
Europe by certain broad characteristics.” 
While, according to. Mr. Vincent. A. Smith 
speaking from ;his long and first-hand ex- 
_ perience of India; the civilisation. of India 


while 


of the Veda or ‘knowlédge’ 
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the apparent: and the objective...What is 
needed is the superior interpreting, integrat- 
ing, synthetising power of the. .mind:that 
instead of heing over-powered by the mul- 
titude of details will-master them and rise 
above them to a vision of the whole. 

A keen, penetrating. insight. can hardly 
fail to recognise that beneath all this mani-- 
fold variety, there is a fundamental unity 5 
that this diversity .. itself - far from. being a. 
source of weakness, is a fertile: source of . 
strength and wealth.: "Thus Sir. Herbert 
Risley has ‘truly . observed :. Beneath the 


- manifold diversity. of physical and social 


type, language, custom and ‘religion which ~ 
strikes the observer in India there can still 
Yusuf Ali has pointed — 


The last Indian --Census Commissioner, Mr. 
ics. has also recorded: the 


‘Shas many features which: differentiate it 
rom that of all other regions of, the world.; 
-they “are common . to: the whole 
_country or rather continent’ in’ a: degree 
sufficient to justify its treatment asa unit 
in the history of human social and intellec- 
tual development.” - 


Vu 


Tt is, “generally ‘recognised and admitted . 
on all hands that “this underlying Indian - 
unity is largely, if not solely, the creation 


_ of the British uy, a By prodact of the Pax 


ne aspect , ‘ok this unity. fad been thus explained 
by Monier Williams (Hinduism, page 13): ‘India, 
though it has, as we have seen, more than 500 spoken 
dialects, has only one sacred language and only one. 
sacred literature, accepted and revered by all adhe- 
rents of Hinduism alike, however’ diverse in race, 
dialect, rank, and creed, That language i is Sanskrit, and 
that literature is Sanskrit literature—the only. repository 
in its widest sense; 
the only ‘vehicle of Hindu theology, philosophy, 
law. and mythology; the only = mirror in which 
all the creeds, opinions, .customs, and usages of the 
Hindus are faithfully reflected; and (if we may be 
allowed a fourth metaphor) the ‘only quarry whence 
the requisite materials may be obtained for improving 
the vernaculars or for expressing important religious 
and scientific ideas,” 
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Britannica,* the inevitable outcome of a 
centralised administration. which controls 
the whole country from the Himalayas to 
Cape. ‘Comorin: What- is’ not” generally 
known.and. recognised however is that the 
idea of this fundamental unity is much old- 
_er than British rule, that it is not a recent 
“growth of discovery but has a history run 
ning back to.a remote antiquity. There 
are many - proofs -to show that. the great 
-founders of Indian religion, culture and 
.civilisation were themselves fully conscious 
of - the: geographical ‘unity of their vast 
mother country and ‘sought in various ways 
to impress it on the popular consciousness. 
The first expression they appear to have 
given.to this sense of unity was their des- 
-cription of. the entire-country by the single 
name, of Bbaratavarsa,{ which. is the old 
indigenous classic name. by which India 
“was ‘known to, the Hindus. For.the name 
India-was given to the country by foreigners. 
‘The iver Sindhu by which the country 
was first known to outsiders was changed 
into Hindu by the Persians, and Indos by-the 
Greeks;. dropping the-hard aspirate. The name 
Bbaratavarsa isnot a mere‘ geographical 
expression like the term India, having. only a 
physical reference, It has a deep, historical 
significance symbolising a fundamental unity - 
which was certainly-,perceived and under- 
stood.-by those who-invented the name: It ~ 
is a well known doctrine of logic that when 
a common name is applied to different 
- things, itis because of some principle of 
_ unity which: connects them ‘to,a system in- 
Spite ‘of: the. differences. It was hence a 
>eonsciousness of unity that-really made -the 
Rishis of old-to apply a single, indivi- 
‘dualising, appellation-to a vast stretch. of 
territory’ with, parts ‘divided by  éndless 
“varieties: and peopled by many races speak- 
ing many languages, professing many faiths, 
* India was originally called Jambudvipa. This 
name was in use even in the time of Asoka’ who, in 
Buddhist works, is often styled as the king of 
Jamoudvipas While the name Jambudvipa 
has a geographical reference, the name Bharata- 
varsa has a political reference conveying the idea that 
the whole: of India was governed by a single king— 
(see the Puranas for the etymological significance of 
the word), Though Jambudvipa and Bharatavarsa 
‘were no doubt names applied to the region conquered 
or colonised by the Aryans, yet subsequent additions 
by conquest were also known by those general names, 


as accretions to the main land are Bnet: by. the name 
of the latter. 


FF 
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owning many cultures. bharatavarsa is deri- 
ved from Bharata as Rome is derived from 
Romulus, Bharata is a great hero of Indian 
history and tradition, just as Romulus is of 
Roman. The kig-Veda® first, mentions him 
as the leader of a. powerful Aryan tribe 
that played its full part in the original 
struggles and. conflicts by which Aryan 
polity aud culture were being -shaped into 
proper form in the dawn of Indian history. 

e Aitareya Brahmanaf refers to his 

oronation ceremony and subsequent Career 
of conquests leading to his overlordship 
which ‘is duly solemnised by the perfor- 
mance of the usual Aswamedha sacrifice. 
This story is also followed up by, the Sri- 


mad Bhagavata, which applies to him the 


epithets Adhirat and Samrat ie.,. king of 


W kings, and describes his subjugation of .a 


number of races, tribes and kingdonis such as 
the Kirdtas, the Hunas, the Yavanas, the 


.Paundras and the like, and his ultimate 


renunciation, of the world as.an unreality 
in essence, Bharata, therefore, stood before 


the multitudinous peoples inhabiting the 


country that was called after him as the 


embodiment, the representative, of the do- 


minant Aryan power which was fast-ac- 


complishing its work of colontsing the whole 


country and bringing its different, parts un- 


der the unifying ‘discipline of a common 
culture and civilisation. 


_Bharatavarsa is 
therefore another name for Aryanised India, 
the congenial fertile soil where Aryan cul- 
ture planted itself and attained its fruition, 
the ‘chosen abode which the pioneers of 
human civilisation adopted as the scene of 
their labours for the proper expression of 
their particular genius. And Bharata was 
held up as a convenient symbol, a compre- 
hensible token of this early renaissance, of 
the conquest of a new thought and a new 
faith finding expression through their ap- 


‘propriate literature, disciplines and institu- 


tions social, economic and political, of the - 
accomplishment of a new cultural unity 
imposed upon and pervading a rich, mani- 
fold variety, round which were gathered, as 
in a system of federation, different creeds, 
cults and cultures with liberty to each to pre- 


e 


* IIT, 33. we . 
+ Tanjika VIL: “ada eat tea aeiia AG- 
aa ada duty aca afafete 1 aenq o due: 
ait: aaa aeaa:- share TAH sl eaAaas sank 1” 
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serve its own special features and genius 
and contribute its own quota to enrich th 
central culture* : 
‘VI. a 
But besides this proof of a common name 
there are other proofs to show that the 
- fact of this fundamental unity of India was 
fully grasped by the popular mind in 
ancient times. Even such an old book as 
the Rig-Veda, one of the oldest. literary 
records of humanity, reveals conscious and 
fervent attempts made by the Rishis, those 
profoundly wise organisers of Hindu polity 
and culture, to visualise the unity of their 
mother-country, nay, transfigure the mother 
earth into a living deity and enshrine her 
in the living heart of the worshipper. This 
is best illustrated by the famous river-hymn 
“of the Rig-Veda where, the various rivers 


of-the Punjab, those perennial streams of . 


plenty and good: to which the country 
owes so much, which were at once the 
highways of commerce and: culture alike, 
are deified by a grateful imagination and 
-receive the nation’s worship and homage. 
As the mind of the devotee contemplates 
in love and reverence those formative, 
beneficent agencies of nature contributing 
from time eternal to the.making of his 
country, it naturally traverses the entire 
> area of-his native land and_ grasps 
an image of the whole as a visible unit 
and form. Certainly a better and simpler, 
a more convenient and significant formula 
could not be invented for the -perception 
of the fatherland as one indivisible unit 
than the following prayer of the sloka in 
the aforesaid hymn :— 
wa Rav age azala 
A" As pointed out by Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, 
. A,, in his suggestive brochure on the Pedagogy of 
the Hindus, this synthetic and-complex Indian culture 
was the result of the Indian system of education which 
adapted itself to national requirements in all ages, and 
he argues: “How otherwise can we account for the 
vise of the numerous Puranas, Sanhitas, and Tantras 
adapted to the needs of the people in different ages 
and provinces ? It was because of their mastery over 
the principles of Psychology and Sociology that the 
leaders of the community never neglected the supers- 
titions, the mechanical rites and ceremonies, the 
diverse practices and usages and various religious 
customs and mythological notions obtaining in the 
country, but rather promoted the growth and 
development of a varied eschatology, a varied mytho- 


logy and a varied religious system’ according to the: 


varied geographical and historical condition of the 
people.” : 


‘therefore 
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Bale Aa Vaal TET | 
afean wase faaaarsitanta 
RUS FATA Il 

It calls up at once in the mind’s eye a 
picture of the whole of Vedic India and 
fulfils in a remarkable way the poet’s °: 
purpose behind it of awakening thé people’s +« 
consciousness to the fundamental unity of 
its country. Nay, it does more: it elevates 
and refines patriotism itself, into religion. 
To think of the mother country, to adore. 
her as the visible giver of all good becomes — 
a religious duty; the fatherland is allotted 
its rightful place in the nation’s. daily — 
prayers. he river-hymn* of the Rig-Veda 
presents .the first national - 
conception of Indian unity, such as it was. 
It was necessarily conditioned by the 
geographical horizon attained in -that .age 
which seems to have been confined by the 
snowy mountains in the North, the Indus 
and the range of Suleiman mountains in 


_the west, the Indus or the sea in the south 


and the valley of the Jumna and Ganges 
in the East. These limits practically 
include the whole of Northern India the 
geographical unity of which was also 
recognised. and suitably expressed in the 
designation of the entire territory by the 
common name of Aryabarta -in Vedic 
literature. Manu defines Ary&varta as 
follows :— 


MSARY T yeaeraqary aaa | 
wtaae’ fratoaras fares at: 1 
; Il, 21. 
Medhatithi has the following com--—- 
mentary on the above: “qaadtfgaaieertaent 
wai a anadt eat ga: fafewad 1” * | 
This explanation is quite in accord with 
that given by Amarakosa, viz,— 
| Sarat: gene: wer faeafemea: 1” 
So ‘that Arydbarta corresponds to the 
-* The epithet Sapta-sindhu, thé land of seven rivers, 


is applied tothe whole of Vedic India in Rig., VIII, 
24, 27, and is thus another expression of its geographi- 


“cal unity. 


The £pic counterpart of the Vedic description of the 
Punjab is the following couplet of the Mahabharata, 
Karna-parva, chapter 44 :-— 


wage fram 4 aeteeraeat gat | 
Tee fae a fara: wer seit: 
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territory between the Himalayas and the 


Vindhyas.* 
Vi. 
With the gradual extension of Aryan 
colonisation of India beyond the limits of 
the old Aryavarta so as to embrace the 


_,whole of Dakshinapatha or Southern IndiaX, 


the old Vedic formula for the conception of 
Indian unity was supplemented by other ap- 
propriate formulae to give fitting expression 
to an expanding geographical consciousness. 
‘Thus the following Pauranic prayer is but 
.an adaptation of the aforesaid river-hymn’ 
of the Rig-Veda to a new environment, 
to an expanded geographical horizon which 
‘ embraced the whole of India within its 
’ limits :— 
a a aga Sa erat acefa 
we fama vafaq ofatd we 1 

This holy text for the sacrificial purifica- 
tion of water is daily repeated by millions 
of devout Hindus all over the continent 
during their baths and worships and cannot 
fail to lift them for the time being above 
the narrow cares, anxieties, and interests 
of domestic life to a higher, wider plane 
of thought on which they feel something 
‘of -the great ‘touch of nature which makes 
the whole world kin’ and realise the vital, 
fundamental unity or kinship which binds 
them to-a common fatherland, as members 
of the same nation-family.° The same 
ennobling, elevating effect is produced on 
the national consciousness by the following 
popular Pauranic couplett in which the 
whole of India is represented as the land 


of seven mountains, those chosen seats of - 


contemplation and peace :— 
weal Hea: Ve Vie | J 
fers uificas ada Pat: | 


Equally efficacious also is the following 
text -in enfranchising the mind from the 
limitations of a narrow, provincial, 
parochial outlook and opening it to a 


* The Vasistha Dharma Sutra [i. 9], in accord 
with Manava Dharnra Sutra, also defines Aryavarta 
as the region between the Vindhya and the Himalaya 
and these two ranges also seem to be the boundaries 
of the Aryan world in the Kausitakt Upantsad {ii. 13). 
The Bala-ramayana of the poet Rajasekhara speaks 
of the river Narmada as “the dividing line of 
Aryavarta and Daksinapatha." 


+ It also occurs in the Mahabharata, Bhismaparva, 
ch. 9. : ; 


. parts are equilly sacred and entitled 
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vision of the whole countiy of which all 
to 
homage :— 


SAA AAT Ata walt at srahrat 
ge eat Sa ara: AeetaaT: a 
Here India is represented as the land of 

even principal sacred places which it is 
incumbent on every devotee to visit while 
they cover between them practically the 
éntire area of their country. It is also to 
be noted that the four most meritorious 
pilgrimages in India are placed by Sankara-. 
charyya in the four extreme points of the 
country so that the entire country may be 
known by the people and the whole area 
held sacred. The following . passage, dear 
to every Hindu, enumerates the various 
places of Saiva worship scattered through- 
out the whole of India :— 


Wue Tarness, se afar | 
saifaat ¢ aerate San’ sayz 
Few feaaqye cif Wane | 
aaa fal st ayaa wate? 1 
aeraea Farangat aast eral | 
Raat yuan’ gatas feared 1 
venta sAfata wiht are mea: ud aT 
arama wt ate avafer 1 


vw 


And in the story of Sati, the perfect wife, K 


who can miss the significance of the fifty- 
two places in which fragments of the 
smitten body fell? “And one. finger fell 
in Calcutta,-and that is still the K&lighat. 
And the tongue fell at Kangra (Jwalamukhi) 
in the North Panjab and appears to this day 
as licking tongues of fire, from underneath 
the ground: And the left-hand fell at 
Benares which is for ever Annapiirna, the 
Giver-of-Bread.” All the above’ passages 
with their remarkable hold on the heart of 
the people as texts of their daily prayers 
give expression to a feeling for the father- 
land, an absorbing passion for a place which 
is hardly surpassed anywhere in the world, 
while a negative proof of the same emotion 
shows itself in the fact that all the holy 
and sacred places of the Indian lie within 
the limits of India and not one. of them in 
some far off Palestine. ; 


VIII. 


This intense passion for fatherland, indeed, 
utters itself throughout Sanskrit literature, 
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We select some of these references at ran- 
dom. The Atharva Veda, for instance, sings 
the praises of the mother country asthe land 
of the brave and the pious, of heroism and 
enterprise, of commerce and _ trade, of 


science and art, of virtue and greatness, of- 


countless medicinal herbs and plants,* the 
land, girt by the sea and fertilised by the 
sacred rivers like the Indus, and rich in 


grain and foodstuffst ; the Jand where our 


forefathers lived) and worked, where the 
Asuras” succumbed to the might of the 
Devast;‘the land which boasts’ of the 
highest mountain and the most beautiful 
forest,§ the land ofsacrificial rites and sacred 
pleasures, of valour and renown,of patriotism 
and. self sacrifice, of virtue and kindness.|| 
There are passages also in other Sanskrit 
works which refer to India as the chosen 
land,f a veritable heaven on earth, culminat- 
ing in the great national utterance 


‘saat sarafas aatela attady 


(‘the mother and the mother- 
land have precedence over heaven itself.’) 


IX. 
The same. feeling. for the fatherland has 


again spread over the whole -continent a 
net work of shrines and sacred places which 


* Av, XU. 2—“areantat sacha faut 

+ do XL 3—“areat aEe sa fergudt aaa’ Fea: 
‘aay: le : 

t Av, XIL 5—“aat ga yeast fasfat get ear 
aura 1” : 


~ 


§ Av. XIL ui—“faae oo uatat feaanitowe! 
ofa faaraae 1” 
|| Av. XIL. 1, 22—apat eat cafe aa’ water” 
Av. XII. 1. 41— 
I, ‘oat mata deaf gat aaiawar: | 
qari GeTAmHeT vet cia eer: y” 
40 Manu, U.17—“a’ Safafhaest ara waa 1” 
Visnu Purana, 23, 24, 26 :— 
araha Gan fay ateenft 
wa F wrayer | 
watraniereaya 
wale Wa: FANT: ETAT 
sata aaqeray’ fatty 
ww ne wafe Seqaq | 
os oo 8 We WaT @y dT aqen - 
es q aeaaferfardtan: 1 
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constitutes one of the distinguishing and 
differentiating features of India. For it goes 
without saying that the institution of pil- 
grimage is an expressicn of love for 
the motherland, one of the modes of wor- 
ship of the country which strengthens the. 


‘religious sentiment and expands the geo- 7} 


graphical consciousness. Behind sanctity of 
pilgrimage there lies the admiration ‘of - 
place, of art, even of geographical signif- 
cance. Benares in the North and Conjeeveram 
in the South are loved and visited because 
they are cathedral cities, rich in architecture, 
in treasure and in the associations of saints. 
and scholars. We also feel that Jagannath. 
owes its position in no small degree to the 
sheer beauty of the sea and also perhaps to 
the cosmopolitanism of the place as the port 
through which long flowed the eastern trade. 
Allahabad, the Tirtharaja Prayaga,| the 
prince of holy places, inevitably rose at the 
confluence of two mighty rivers mingling 
their waters. The perennial beauty of the 
Himalayas has captivated the national ima- 
gination and has made them the refuge of 
holy men, drawing streams of pilgrims. 
Thus the Indian treats the beauty of place 
in a peculiar way, foreign to the wést: his, 
method :of appreciating and celebrating it: 
is quite different. A spot of beauty is no 
place for® énjoyment or self-indulgence ; it 
is the placé‘for self-restraint, ‘for meditation 
which leaids the mind from nature ‘up to 
Nature’s God.. Had Niagara-béen ‘situated 
on the Ganges, how different would have 
beén ‘its valuation by humanity !* Instead of 
occasional] picnics‘and railway pleasure-trips 
the perennial pilgrimage of worshipping - 
crowds. Instead of: parks, asramzas, Iristead 
of hotels, temples.’ Instead of ostentatious 
excess, simple austerity. Instead of the 
desire to harness its mighty forces to the 
chariot of human utility, an absorbing: 
subjectivity, a complete detachment from: 
the body and the outward world to feed 
the life of the spirit. 
Thus the institution of pilgrimage is un- 
deniably a most powerful instrument for 
developing the geographical sense in the 
people which enables them to think and feel 
that India is not a mere congeries of geo- 
graphical fragments but a single, though 
immense, organism, filled with the tide ‘of 


* For a similar sentiment see Sister Nivedita's 
“The Web of Indian Life,” p. 24t. 
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one strong pulsating. life from end to end. 
The visit to holy places as an imperative 


religious duty has made wide travelling a , 
national habit in India in all ages of. life, 


with young’ and old alike and travelling 
, in ages preceding the.era of steam’ and 
mechanical transport could not but promote 
a deep knowledge of the tracts traversed 
‘which is easily escaped by modern. globe- 
trotters. It was this supremely Indian in. 
stitution in fact which has served in the past 
in place of the modern railway and facili- 
ties for travel to promote popular move- 
ments from place to place and intercommu- 
nication between parts producing a per- 
ception of the whole. It has allowed no 
‘parochial, provirtcial sense to grow up 


’ which might interfere with the growth of, 


the idea of the geographical unity of the 
mighty motherland ; has allowed no sense 
of physical comforts to stand in-the way of 
the sacred duty of intimately knowing one’s 
mother country; and has softened the 
severities of old world travelling by -break- 
ing the pilgrim’s route by a holy halting 
place | at short intervals. 

It is difficult indeed to count up the in- 
numerable sacred spots which an overflow- 
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torically, both Buddhism and Jainism—may 
be regarded’as offshoots or sects of Hindu- 
ism.” Buddhism, in fact, is the name given 
to Hinduism of the first few-centuries of the 
Christian era, when precipitated -in a 
foreign consciousness, Its special and most 
noteworthy. contribution was a vast imperi- 
al organisation, highly centralised, coherent, 
in all its parts, full of the geographical con- 
sciousness, uttering itself in similar archi- 
tectural forms in the east and west of India, 
passionately eager to unify and elevate the 
people and to adorn the land. India became 
a self-contained, self-conscious unit, in full 
and living communication both’ by land 
and sea with China and Japan, Syria and 
Egypt, sending abroad ambassadors, mer- 
chants, and missionaries with. ape ae 
commodities and ideas. 

What the idea of pilgrimage is’ to the 


Hindu mind, the worship of relics is to the, x 


Buddhist. The former realised itself in the 
planting of holy places, the latter in the 
erection of monuments beautifying the land. 
The Buddhist veneration of relics led to the 
construction of multitudes of domed cupolas 
(stupas, dagob4s) for the safe custody of the 
relics, surrounded with meiegratt structures 


ing religious feeling has created and eens ce which were lavished all the resources 


‘tered throughout India. One of the bes 


lists is to be found in the Vanaparva.of the 


Mahabharata. where two descriptions. are 
given of the principal: ‘holy places, the one 
by Narada and the other by Dhaumya. 
Other such lists are to.be-found in: the 
various accounts of what are known as. the 
Pitha-sthanas. - The popularly known num- 
-ber, §2,.is given by. Tantra Chudamani. Ac~ 
cording to Devi-Bhagavata, the number is 
108 [7-30]. The Kubjikatantra also’ enu- 
merates the various Siddhapithas throughout 
India. TheSiva-Charita distinguishes the 
Maha-pithas numbering 54 from the minor 
Upa-pithas numbering 26. A reference to 
these holy. places is also contained in the 
Kalika-purana (ch. 18, 50, 61). 

Along. vith this system and net work of 
Hindu holy places should also be considered 
the multitude of monuments with which 
Buddhism and Jainism—ultimately and. 
essentially but phases of Hindu thought— 
have-adorned the land and influenced the 
geographical consciousness of large numbers 
of people under their direct sway. ~“ His- 


f art; while the necessities of monastic 
‘life ‘led to the. erection of. vihadras and 
chaityas, monasteries ‘and’ churches, whether 
rock-cut or structural. Thus the. monuments 
of Buddhism covering the entire country 
contributed as muck to the popular cons- 
ciousness of Indian geographical unity as the 
holy places of Hinduism. The Pillars (lats) 
at Delhi, Tirhut, Sankisa, Sanchi, etc; the 
chaitya-caves and.viharasin Bihar, at Nasik, 


Ajanta, Elura, Karle, Kanheri, Bhaja, Bedsa, ~ 


Dhamnar, Udaigiri near Cuttack, Bagh, etc; 
stupas of Manikyala, Sarnath, Sanchi and 


. Amaravati; the gateways and stone railings 
at Barahat. (Bharhut), Mathura, Gaya, 
Sanchi and Amaravati; and lastly, the 


numerous Gandhara monasteries ;—all these, 

considering their widely separated locations, 

points to the extensive area which . was 

unified by a common artistic. impulse, a 

single religious idea, 
; 5 2, ately, 

We have now seen how the idea of the 
essential unity of the Indian world underly- 
‘ing its truly continental vastness and variety 
has seized the national consciousness and 
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become one ofits natural, integral contents. . - — XA. 
It is also clear that this particular conscious~ The examination of the available evi- 
ness could riot be a sudden growth but dence shows. that the colonisation of 
required time for its development. Its evolu- southern India did not accomplish itself till 
tion must naturally correspond at every the 7th century B, °C. Panini who “must 
stage to the evolution of geographical have flourished in the beginning of the.. 
. knowledge in the Indian mind. The per-  sevénth century before the Christian era, if , 
ception of India as asingle country must pot earlier still,” mentions many places and 
wait on an intimate geographical know- ‘rivers which mostly belong to. the Panjab 
ledge of the whole of India previously ob- and Afghanistan. The most: southerly places 
tained. It is therefore. neccssary ‘to- trace mentioned by him are Kachetha |IV., 2 
_ the development of this geographical know- 133], Avanti (IV., 1, 176]... Kosala [IV., 


ledge and mark out its successive stages. © 777], Karusa* [IIV., 1, 178] and Kalinga 
° 3 XI ner. [IV.;,' x; 178]. 
It goes without saying that in the Vedic “Phe contemporary ‘Pali literature points 


to the same conclusion. In one Of -the. 
any pen ee eas oldést Pali texts [the Sutta-Nipata, 976] 
limits of Vedic India may be inferred from curs the expression Dakkbing pathy 
the river-hymn and other geographical data which does not inean the whole ‘of mo thé. 
in the Rig-Veda. Mention is.made therein Dekkan but only a remote settlement on the 
of some twenty-five streams all but two or UPPE Godavari. The expression ‘does not 
three of which belong to ‘the Indus river OCCU in any one of the four Nikayas. It 
system. The word Sapta ’Sindhavah is occurs again in the later text ors 195). 
once used to indicate Aryan India, the land 196; 2, 298] but only to. mean the same 
of seven rivers which are generally under- district near the Godavari and’ in eopiune: 
. | stood to mean five rivers of the Punjab to- tion with Avanti, The Nikayas reler to . 
gether with the Indus and the Kabul for S¢a-Voyages out of sight of jland [See my 
which the Sarasvati was afterwards substi- ‘A History of Indian Shipping Part 1. ch. HI] 
‘tuted. The easterly limit of the Aryan. and to Kalinga and peri aa eee ae 
home is indicated by the reference in one: Cast, while the Vinaya to har kaccha, 
or two places to the river Jamuna and [3,38]and: the Udana to Supparaka.[r, 10.}. 


1 The approximate geographical extent of the 
eas ot ae the wadert he caging ’ most ancient, Buddhism (i. e. about'the time 


f Buddha) is stated inter alia in the Maha-. 

bounded “by. the snowy mountains inthe °% is 
north, the Indus and the range of the.Sulei- parinibbana  Sutta, “where aré named the” 
man mountains in the west, the Indus and following chief towns as the dwelling places: 
the sea in the south, and the valley of the of many nobles, Brahmans and Vaisyas con- 
Yamuna and Ganges in the east.°* The verted to Buddhism, viz. Chainpa, Raja- 
country -beyond the Vindhya range and the gaha, Savatthia, Saketa, Kosambi and Maga- 
“ Narmada river, which are not mentioned in Baranasi, oof Kaeictt ae ae ie 
the Rig-Veda, was not known to the Vedic Kingdoms -of Kasi-Kosala_ an agaaha 
Aryans. . together ‘with the territories: now known 
Later Vedic literature does not show any 38 Oudh and Bihar. The same geographi- 
knowledge’ of Southern India. The pas- cal. extent’ may be inferred from the distri- 
sage in, the Aitareya Brahmana [vii. 78] in bution of Buddha’ g relics among eight places 


andes. Sabaras, Pulindas and Mutibas as * Eastern portion of Shahabad district in Behar. 
living on the borders of the Aryan settle- | + Daksinapatha, lit., ‘the path or road of the-south ; 
ments only demonstrates that-the Aryas the southern road’ was the technical expression’ for 
were at that time acquainted: with the whole Southern India. The analogous expression for North- 


ern India was Uttarapatha,flit., ‘the path or road of the 

. country to the north of the Vindhya and a north, the northern road’ which was of. constant use, 

- portion to the south-east of that range. ~°  eg., in connection’ with Harsavardhana of Kanouj 

Max Muller in “India: what can it teach us?” who is -called ‘sardumanel aaa St-ee TEA, the 
pp. 168, 174. : “ warlike lord: of all the region of the North. .- ile 
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as mentioned in the Maha parinibbana Sutta 
[S. B. E., Vol. XL, pp. 1294], which are: 
Rajagriha, Vaisali, Kapilavastu, Allakappa, 
Ramagrama, Vethadipa, Pava, and Kusi-, 
nara, besides the shrines erected by Drona 
_. the Brahmin and the Moriyas of Pipphali- 
“ vana. The extent of the whole of old Bud- 
' dhist India may be similarly inferred from 
passages in some Pali books je. g., Angut- 
tara, |, 213; VI, 252, 256, 260; Vinaya Texts, 
* Lf, 146] which enumerates the sixteen: princi- 
pal political divisions of the country as 
follows: (1) Anga (2) Magadha (3) Kasi (4) 
Kosala (5) Vajji (6) Matta (7) Ceti (8) Vams& 
(9) Kuru (10) Panchala (11) Maccha (12) 
,Surasena (13) Arsaka (14) Avanti (15) 
Gandhara. and (16) Kamboja. Another 
similar list, indicating a slightly wider 
geographical extent, is tobe found in the 
_ Govinda Sutta, 36, [Diggha-Nikaya, XIX. 
36] where the following seven provinces are 
distributed by the Brahman Govinda among. 
King Renu and six other Kshatriya princes, 
viz.,—(r)-Kalinga, with its capital Danta- 
pura (2) Assaka, with its capital Potana (3) 
Avanti with its capital Mahismati (4) Sauvi- 
' ra with its capital Roruka (5) Videha with 
its capital Mithila (6) Anga with its capital 
Champa (7) Kasi with its capital Baranasi. 
_ The Lalita-Vistara [ch. IIl.] also mentions 
’ the éxistence of sixteen great states in the 
different countries of “ Jambudvipa” and 
‘also names the following places and dynas- 
ties in connection with a discussion of their 
fitness as the birth-place of the Buddha, 
viz. (1) the Vaideha dynasty Mugadha’; 
(2) ‘the Kosala dynasty ; (3) the Vansaraya dy- 
nasty, of which the Tibetan name is Vadsa, 
with its capital Kausambi; (4) the city 
state of Varsali; (5) the Pradyotana dynasty 
which ruled in Ujjayini; in. the Chinese 
version it is called Mavanti, apparently a 
corruption of Avanti; (6) the city of Ma- 
thura where ruled the race of King Kansa; 
(7) the city of Hastinapura of the Panda- 
vas ; (8) the city of Mzthila; (9) the country 
of the Sekyas with its capital Kapila which 
was finally chosen as the fit birth place 
for the Buddha. “He surveyed all the 
Ksatriya royal dynasties in. the ‘continent’ 
named Jambu and found all of them tainted 
except the Sakya race which was devoid of 
all defect.” 
Again, in the tenth chapter of the same 
work where the Bodhisattva names. the 64 


_ Vanga (3) 
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kinds of writing there is a reference to the 
following places and tribes: (1) Anga (a2) 
Magadha (4) the country. of 
Sakari (§) Brahmavalli (5) Dravida (7) Dak~ 
sina (8) Ugra (9) Darada (10) Khasaya (rr) 
China (12) the country of Huna. 

All the above references, Sanskrit as well 
as Pali, show that the geographical horizon 
of the Indians between the Vedic and early 
‘Buddhist periods did not embrace Southern 
India and Ceylon, the knowledge and colo- 
nisation of which belonged to a later period. 


Southern India first floats into the Indian 
geographical horizon as early as the fourth 
century B. C. If the whole of India was 


unknown to Panini; it was well-known 
to his commentator Katyayana whom 
both popular tradition and modern 


scholarship assign to the. time of the Nan- ~ 
-das who preceded the Mauryas. Katyaya- 
na’s reference to the derivatives Pandyas, 
Cholas and Mahismat, supplements’ in 
reality; both the grammar and geography 
‘of Panini. 

There is also Greek evidence to show 
that the Indians had a very accurate know- 
ledge of. the form and extent of India in 
the time of Alexander’s invasion.’ Accord- 
ing to Strabo [Geographia, ii., 1, 6] Alex- 
ender “caused the whole country to be des- 
cribed by men: well acquainted with it 
This account was afterwards lent to Patro- 
kles, the satrap under Seleukus Nikator and 
-Antiochus Soter, and was accepted as true by 
Eratosthenes and Strabo who on the basis 


-of that account have given certain dis- 


tances and dimensions about India which 


“approximate to their modern measurements. 


We also know from history how wide 
and deep was the geographical knowledge 
of the whole of India under the Maurya 
Emperor. Thus the Artha Sastra of Kau- 


' tilya, which is generally attributed to Cha- 


nakya, the minister of Chandra Gupta, 
shows a good knowledge of the economic 


-products of the various parts of India in- 


cluding the South. The. trade-routes of 
India are divided broadly into two classes :* 

* (Gaadt cfu a werareanieaagaa - 
TARTAN SETS: | 


af atfeer—amanareeasah = weasafy- 


Rag, aauaranyaat: efaurgg | 


 efauratisty agefa:--- Book VII.,.ch. 12. 
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(x) the Northern, 7e.,. those leading to the 
Himalayas and;called Himavatah; (2) the 
Southern called Dakshinaipathah.- _Of 
these, the former are noted for their access 
to such commodities as elephants, horses, 
perfumes, skins, silver and gold, whiJe the 


latter convey such valuable things as conch- 


shells, diamond, precious stones, pearls and 
gold, of which the Tamil land is the famous 
and fertile source. Commercially, the lat- 
-ter are therefore held to be more important 
.than the former. Southern India is also re- 
cognised to be abounding in mines. Some 
of the rivers of Southern India and of Cey- 
lon are mentioned as sources of pearls, e.g., 
:Tamraparika, Kula, Chiirna;. and also 
,some mountains, eg., Paindyavataka, Ma- 
-hendra. In the extreme north, some Hima- 
ayan villages are mentioned as the source 
-of ‘skins, eg., Visi, Mah&visi, Aroha, Bah- 
‘lava and also Nepal as sources of blankets. 
.Kambhoja (Afghanistan, the Kaoju of Hiten 
.Fsang), Sindhu (Sindh), and Aratta (Panjab 
as lit. land of the Kingless) are also mention- 
éd sources of the supply of horses. Among 
‘eastern countries are mentioned Vanga, 
-Paundra, Suvarna-Kudyaka (probably: Ka- 
marupa, as suggested by the commentator), 
‘Magadha, Kasi, and Kalinga, which were 
noted even in those early days for their cot- 
-ton and silk fabrics. Anga, Karusa, Prachya 
‘and Kalinga are also mentioned as suurces 
-of the supply of elephants, Madura in the 
-south, Aparanta on the west, M&hisa in -the 
Deccan are also mentioned for their cotton 
fabrics. Surdstra is also mentioned for its 


supply of elephants and Sauvira for horses. | 


Lastly, some countries outside India are 
_also mentioned with which she had trade 
across the seas (Pdrasamudraka), ” eg., 
Svarnabhiimi noted for its perfumes, China 
for its silks (Chinapattah), and Arabia (Va- 
- nyu) for its horses.* 

The Edicts of Asoka also supply con- 
vincing evidence that the whole of India 
-was known in those days. The southern 
independent kingdoms such as the Chola, 
Pandya, Satiyaputra, and Keralaputra, are 
mentioned together with the Andhras, and 
-Pulindas. There are also mentioned the 
border nations on the north-west, west and 
the Deccan such as thé Yonas, Kambojas, 
Gandharas, Rashtrikas, Pitenikas (probably 
connected with Paithan), Nabhatas.. The 


* See Arthasastra, pp. 50, 75-~81,..Mysore Ed. 
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conversion of Ceylon by Mahendra may also 
be taken to bea. historical ‘fact, supported 
as itis by both northern and southern 
tradition, ~ 

Thus by the time of the Maurya Emipite 
the knowledge of all parts of -India was-a 
‘common possession, a content of the popular ~ 
geographical consciousness. And we acm.” 
cordingly find the contemporary and subse- . 
quent literature replete with geographical - 
details, 
wz | ae 

Patanjali (150 B.C.). shows considerable 
advance upon Katyayana and .has- intimate 
knowledge of the south. ’ Besides mention-' 
ing Mahismati_[Mahabhasya on Pan, IIL, 
1, 26], Vaidarbha fiv. r], Kanchipura fiv. 3] 
and ‘Kerala or Malabar [iv. 1] he notices 
some lingual usages in the south. | [I. x, Ag]- 
"It. is difficult to’ ascertain: the . precise 
chronological value of the great epics 


Ramayana and Mahabharata as we have 


them. now. Popular Hindu belief assigns _ 
to the R&madyana* an earlier date and is . 
supported by the fact that. it shows a much 
less . knowledge of. Southern India than the | 
Mahabharata. Among the places lying. to 
the South are mentioned Utkala, Kalinga, 
Dasarna [Bhilsa], Avanti and Vidarbha, 


.which do not carry us very far beyond the 


line of the Vindhyas.’ Between: these and 
the southernmost countries of the Cholas, . 
Pandyas and.Keralas the Ramayana men- 
tious no other place bat .Dandakdranya. 


, This state of geographical knowledge carries 
:us back to the days of later Vedic. literature 


before the 7th century B.C, 

“That a Mahabharata existed ‘before 
Panini is proved by’ his allusions to Vasu- 
deva, Arjuna and. Yudhisthira: The geo- 
graphical horizon. of the Epic.. as we have 
if now is indicated in the passage, among 


i 
Uoihers, where Sahadeva is represented to 
shave subdued the Pandyas, Dravidas, non 


Keralas and Andhras [Sabha p. Ch. 31]. . 
is also indicated in. the passage peas. 
parva, Ch. g] which enumerates the seven | 
principal mountains of India. and also by 
the list of some 200 rivers given in the 
tenth chapter of Bhismaparva. where are 
mentioned the southerly rivers, Mahanadi, 
Godavari, Krisna. and Kaveri, .Narmada, 
* The Arthasastra refers to the story of the Rama- 
yana and Mahabharata Shea “Sra TAM! FLSIC- 
muse Safest Tene wT. @ 1” Mysore. Ed. p, 11.1]. 
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Krisnaveni, Vena, Tunga Vena.- The 
Bhismaparva, Chapter. IX., mentions 157 
peoples belonging to Northern India and 
50 peoples belonging to the south of the 
Narmada. 


_already stated, affords interesting geogra- 


-Kanya * Kumari, 
‘itinerary of the Pandavas is also similarly 


. 


‘gives. 


_and’.peoples of India. 
. the conceptions of India as a geographical 


phical data in the lists of holy places it 
The holy places in the south men- 
tioned are the Godavari, Vena, Payosni, 
the Agastya tirtha and the Varuna tirtha, 
the Tamraparni and Gokarna tirtha, the 
Kaveri and the Kanya tirtha (probably 
Cape Comorin). The 


interesting. It refers to such places as the 
Vaitarani in Kalinga, the Mahendra moun- 


tain where lived Parasurima, and the 
Pandya country whence they reached 
Surparaka. 


. Besides this intimate knowledge of the 


parts the Mahabharata attempts a concep- 


tion of the whole of India as a geographical: 
unit in. the famous passage in the Bhisma- 
parva where the shape of India is described 
as an equilateral triangle, divided into four 


‘smaller equal triangles, the apex of which 


is -Cape Comorin and the base formed by 
the line of the Himalaya mountains. As 


remarked by Cunningham [Ancient Geogra- 


phy of India, p. 5], “the shapé corresponds 
very well with the general«form of the 
country, if we extend the limits of India 
to Ghazni on the north-west and fix the 


other two points of the ll ‘at cape ates | 


Comorin and Sadiya in Assam.” 
XVI. 
ere 


Mahabhirata is followed up by all the 


' Puranas, which are well-known for their 


detailed information regarding the places 
They also present 


unit in their description of. the country as 


. made up. of nine divisions, vzz., Indra, 


Kaserumat, Tamraparna, Gabhastimat, Ku- 
marika, Naga, Saumya, Varuna, Gandhar- . 
va, which agree with those of the famous 
astronomer Bhaskaracharyya [Siddhanta Si- 
romani, ch. ili, 41]. <4 
Varaha-mihira {Vrihat-Samhita, ch. xiv] 


| however gives a different list of the Nine 


Divisions .which deserves a more than pass- 
ing notice for the wealth of topographical 
details it presents, It may be given as fol- 
lows :— 


I2 


The Vanaparva, as has been , 
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J. Central Division: Tribes—Kurus, Pan- 
chalas, Pandus, Surasenas, Vatsas, &e3 
tewns—Mathura, Sakéta ; rivers—Yamuna 
and Sarasvati. 


II. Eastern Division : Tribes—Ambas- 
thas, Kausalakas, Paundras, Pragyyotisas, 
Tamraliptikas, and Utkalas; Countries— 


Kosala, Mithila, Kasi, Magadha, Pundra, 
Tamalapti, Samatata, Udra, &c. 

Ill. South-eastern Division-: TFaibes= Che- 
dikas, Dasarnas, Nishadas, &c.; Countries— 
Anga (Chedi), Upavanga, Vanga, Kalinga, 


Andhra, Vidarbha, &c.; mountains—the 
Vindyas. 
IV. South Division: Tribes—Abhiras, 


Avantakas, Cheryas, Kairalakas, &c., mari- 
ners (aifeax), &c.; Countries~~Avanti’s beryl- 
mines (Vaidiirya), Bhdarukachchha, Chi- 
trakuta, places for obtaining conch-shells, 
Kanchi, Lanka, southern ocean, places for 
obtaining pearle, Sinhala, Talikata, Vellura, 
Chera, Chola, Kachchhas Karn&ta, Kerala, 
Konkana, &c.; forests—Dandakavana; 
mountains—Dardura, Kusuma, Mahendra, 


' Malaya, Malindya, Risyamuka, Sirpa, &c. ; 


rivers—Kaveri, Krisna, Tamraparni and 
Vena. ; 

V. South-west Division: Tribes—Abhi- 
ras, Aravas, Barbaras, Kiratas, Makaras, 
Pahlavas, Sindhu, Sauviras, Sudras, Yava- 
nas, &c.; countries—Maharnava, Anarta, 
Dravida, Kamboja, Parasava, Surastra, etc. 

VI. Western Division ; Tribes—A paran- 
Haihayas,- . Mlechchhas, Sakas, Vai- 
syas, & 

Vu. North- west Divisions fneludes Hara 


geographical iowleaye of thewW-hauras, Stri-rajya, and the river Venumati. 


VII. Northern Division: Tribes—Hu- 
nas, Kaikayas, Udichyas, &c.; towns—Pus- 
kalavati, Taksagila; countries—Gandhara, 
Uttarakuru; mountains—Dhanusmat, Hi- 
mavat, Kaildsa, &c. ; river—Yamuna, 

IX. North-east Division: includes Kas- 


mira. 
XVU. 

We may conclude the above account of 
the development of Indian geographical 
knowledge by a reference to the geography 
of Kalidasa. In the conquests of Raghu 
are mentioned (in the east), the Suhmas, the 
Vangas, the river Kapisa, the Utkalas, the 
Kalingas with the mountain Mahendra ; in 
the south, the river Kaveri and, beyond it, 
the Pandyas with their pearls produced at 


the mouth of the Tamraparni, the moun- 
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tains Malaya and Dardura and, crossing 
them, the Keralas; on the west, crossing the 
Murala river; Aparanta between the Sahya 
range and the sea, the Parasikas.; in ‘the 
north, the Yavanas, the Hunas, the Kamho- 


jas, the Kiratas and other hilly tribes near, 


the Kailasa mountain; Pragjyotisa in the 
extreme east. In the Méghdita the places 
mentioned on the route of the cloud mes- 
senger from Ramagiri to Alaka are the fol- 
lowing: Satpura hills, Malava, the Reva 
(Narmada), 
tal Vidisa,.Ujjaini.on the Sipra, river Gan- 
dhavati, Gambhira, Devagiri, Charmanvati, 
Dasapura, Kurukshetra, the Sarasvati, the 
Kankhal -hill near the Ganges, the source 
of. the Ganges, Mount Mpslaee, Manasa lake 
and Alakg. 

: XVII. 

- We er now seen how the indianei in 
ancient times before the era of steam and 
mechanical locomotion possessed a thorough 
knowledge of the different.parts, tribes and 
races of India welded together into a whole 
which was so essential to their realisation 
of: the idea of the geographical unity of 
their vast country. We have also seen that 
it was not a mere intellectual conception or 
an abstract idea but a vivid realisation 
‘through the heart; not, the happy hit of a 
momentary inspiration but the settled. habit 
of national thought induced by religious, 
texts and daily prayers. 

‘But ‘along with the influence of religion 
as explained above, there was‘also the in- 
fluence of polit#és in producing this popular 
consciousness of Indian’ geographical unity. 
History | records the names of some-Indian 
‘rulers who succeéded in realising their am- 
bition of- establishing a suzerainty over--the 
whole of India’ which was ‘accordingly 
thought of and used as a unit, as the com- 
mon field of national activity. "Such: a ruler 
in mediaeval times was Akbar the Great 
whose throne at Delhi-was the centre of the 
political system of the day, the rallying point 
of: diverse races and creeds, while the unity 
of a centralised government helped men to 
realise that the whole area controlled by it 
was physically a single territory. Such a 
ruler in older days was Harsavardhana who 
reigned from 606 to 648 A. D. over an em- 
pire that embraced the: whole of the basin 
of the Ganges (including Nepal) from the 
’ Himalayas to the Narmada, besides Malwa, 


Vindhya range, Dasarna, capi- - 
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Gujrat and Surastra and won for itself re- 
cognition as a paramount. power in the 
land. Such:a ruler too in yet-older days 
was Samudra Gupta in the fourth: century 
A. D.’who carried his victorious arms from 
the:Ganges to the border of the Tamil - 
country and thus achieved the political uni- - 
fication of a large part of India with’ 
an alliance extending from the Oxus to Cey- 
lon, - Such a ruler again in the past -before . 
the Christian era was Asoka the Great, one 
of the most illustrious in the illustrious roll 
of Indian Emperors, whose empire extended’: 
over the entire territory stretching: from ~ 
Afghanisthan to Mysore and became a’ 
self-conscious political power -with active 
international relations. And such a ruler 
finally was Chandragupta, the first’ histori- 
cal paramount Sovereign of India under 
whom also India realised herself as a politi- 
cal unit as she was already by nature a _ 
geographical unit. 
XIX. 

Nor was Chandragupta the first to intro- 
duce to Indian politics this conception of a 
single power dominating the whole country, 
for the idea was certainly much older than 
Chandragupta and was handed down from 
remote antiquity. The conception of. a 
Chakravarti Raja or suzerain. receiving’ the 
tribute and allegiance of subordinate kings 
has been one.of the inost familiar political 


. hotions,of the ancient Hindus. Vedic litera- 


ture furnishes a crop’ of terms for a para- 
mount:sovereign. These are:— ~° 

(1) Adhiraj, which .occurs faiily. often 
throughout the early literature to denote 
overlord among kings or princes. Thus it 
is found in the Rig-Véeda, X. 128,9; Athar- 
vaveda Vol. 98,1 and IX. 10,243 Taztteriya 
Sanhita, ii. 4,14,23 Maitriyani Sanhita, 
IV. 12,3; Kathaka Sanhita, VII. 17; 
Taittiriya. Brahmana, l., 1,2,9. (adhivajan % 
Satapatha Brahmana, we 4,2,23. Nirukta 
VIL. -2. 

(2) ) Rajadhiraja, King of Kings, which is 
found in the later Taittiriya Aranyaka, 1 


31,6. ; 
(3) Samraz which is used. to mean 
superior ruler, sovereign, expressing a 


greater degree of power than King; it 
occurs in the Rig-Veda, ili, 55573 56,55 iv. 
21,1; VI. 27,8; VIN. 19,323 - ‘also in the 
Vajasaneyi Sanhita, V. 32; XID 35; 
XX, 5, etc.; also in the Satapatha Brahmana 
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V. 1,1,13 (Ch. XII 83.4; XIV. 1,3,8] where 
the Samraj is asserted to have a higher 
authority and rank than a King and to have 
become one by the sacrifice of the Vajapeya. 
The epithet ‘is also’ applied to Janaka of 
Videha in Satapatha Brahmana, XI. 3,2,1,6; 
2,2,3; and in’ Brihadaranyaka Upanisad, 
IV. 1,13 3,1. It is applied in the Aztareya 
Brahmana, VIII. 14,2,3,as the title of the 
eastern Kings, the Kings of the Prachyas 
(suggestive of Magadhan imperialism). 
The title for the-Southerners, the Kings of 
‘the people called Sativats, is Bhoja; that 
for the western Kings, the Kings of the 


péoplés called Nichyas and Apachyas is. 


Svarat; that for the Kings of the north 
beyond the Himalayas viz, the countries 
Uttara Kuru is Vivat; and that for the 
‘Kings .of the middle country wiz., of the 
Kuru-Panchalas and Usinaras is simply 


_ Raja.* 
(4) Ekaraja: meaning ‘sole’ ruler’, 
‘monarch’. It isused metaphoricallyin the 


Rig-vedat viii. 37, 3, but in the literal sense 
in the Aitareya Brahmanaf viii. 15 as well 
as in the Atharvaveda§ iii. 1,4,1. 
, XX. 
According to Sukraniti, [1. 183-187, ed. 
Oppert] the generic term Nripatz (aufa) em- 
braces the following classes of kings arrang- 
ed in an ascending scale of income and 


* “oasag araat went fee 4 a a maT 
ciara: arersarery & sharers _ 

aaaat efauat fale FF a. weal Tena aisTea 
a afatraret 
| aaraat sdtat fae @ & 4 ahat cart 
9s Urata A afairaT a , 
 aantaergetat fefe 3 & wate feHael TATE SAT 
axa suas sla a usata a A sleet 

ame wat aanat west ff 4 4 a ae 
garam Ua: satilacat usmda’ ashes?” aa 
Sarfaearrsad ie 


+ “qauea yaaa usifa aitca se feenfiefata: 1” 
t “ofr egg waa wacifefa 1” 
§ “st aad ue ae aadifefe ire fant ofatace 


a’ facts’ which is thus paraphrased by Sayana: 
3 Taq at ce aafecar aaa ual gauaq aaa 
‘aqal aaa ae clefe sfea: wendt wa) aa WaT 
qa fant warai walat ofa: wea: aq cate faut 
gat wat yen a fares fatia doe 4 
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power, wis, Samanta’ (arma), Mandalika 
(avefen), Raja (am): Maharaja .- (@ertsn), 
Samrat (ame) . Virdt (fauz) and Sarva- 


-bhauma (atenita). 


Along with these terms for the- suzerain 
there were also corresponding terms to indi- 


. cate paramount power, sovereignty or over- 


lordship. Thus the term Rajya is the general 
word denoting ‘sovereign power’. It occurs 
in Atharvaveda, iii. 4,2; iv. 8,13 xi. 6,15; 
Kil, 3,315 XVill. 4,305. 1t also occurs in 
Tazttiriya Sanhita, ii. 1,3,4 3 6,6,5; vii. 5,8,3 
etc; in’ Aztareya .Brahmana, vii: 23, etc; 
and Jaiminiya Upanishad Brahmana i. 4.5. 
In some places the word, Svarajya® ‘uncon- 
trolled dominion’ is opposed to R&jya: e.g., 
Kathaka = Sanhita, xiv. 5; - Maztrayani 


Sanhita, i. 11,5 [cf. Tatttiriya Brahmana, 


i, 3,2,2]. The Aztareya Brahmana [viii. 
I2,4.5., etc.] gives a whole series of terms 
to indicate .various shades and degrees of 
sovereignty, viz. :— Rajya, Samrajya, Bhajya, 
Svarajya, Vairajya, Paramasthya,Maharajya, 
Adhtpatya, Svavasya. The term -Adhipatya 
also occurs in -Panchavinsa Brahmana xv. 
35353 and in Chandogya Upanisad, v. 2, 6:+ 
SS ; #; XXI. - : . 
Next there were thé well-known cere- 
moniest in connection with the coronations 
of emperors. These’ were generally the 
Vajapeya and the Rajasiiya, the accounts 


* Might it not refer to republics or free states such 
for instance as those of the Licchavis, the Sakyas, 
the Mallas of -Kusinara which were thetiiselves also 
called by the name of Rajya (aq) with their Presidents 
called Raja (trem) ? Thus according to the Arthasastra 
[xi. i,160-161] the title Raja applies to the heads of 
the commonwealths of Lichchhivika, Vrijika, Mallaka, 


Madraka, Kukura, Kuru, Panchala etc. ( ‘“fafaafaa- 


afaa-AMA-ARA- FHC FTN Taasila: 1” ) 
What lends colour to the supposition is the refer- 
ence. in the Aztaveya Brahmana to the kings of the 
western peoples who were called Svarat as distinguish- 
ed from the eastern King known as the Samrats. For 
the free states and clans of ancient’ India see Rhys 
David's Buddhist India, pp 174. : : 


+ Among other terms preserved in Sanskrit litera- 
ture to indicate paramount sovereignty are :—Sarva- 


(arenita), (ttsRtH), Visvarat 
‘ oar) : € 
(faaxiz), “Rajarsabha (aia), Chakravarti (amr) 


bhauma Rajaraja 


etc. 
¢ An interesting and informing article. on ‘Rituals 
at Hindu Coronation: its constitutional aspects’? by 
Kashiprasad Jayaswal B:A., (Oxen),: Bar-at-law, 
appeared in the Modern Review for January, 192z 


ve “comes * 
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of which as preserved in Vedic literature 
demonstrate how firmly the conception .of 
an Ekarat (one-state} India seized the | 
popular mind. According to the Satapatha 
Brahman [v. 1,1,13] and also Katyayana 
Srauta Sutra [xv. 1,1.2] the Vajapeya is the 


superior sacrifice because it bestows on the. 


sacrificer paramount sovereignty (Samrajya) 
while the Rajasuya -merely confers royal 
dignity-(Rajya). In the words of the above 


mentionéd verse’ of the Satapatha 
Brahmana: “By offéring the Rajasuya he 
‘becomies king and by the ‘Vajapeya (he: be- 
emperor (Samraj); and’ the’ office 
of king i is the lower and that of emperor the 
higher; a king might indeéd’ wish to be- 
comé emperor, for the office of king is the 
lower and that of emperor, the higher; but 
‘the emperors would not wish to become 
king, for the office of king is = lower and 
that of. emperor the higher.”* According 
however to other authorities the Vajapeya 
is the preliminary ceremony performed by 
‘a king-who is elected paramount sovereign 
“by a: number of petty rajas; this sacrifice 
being’ followed in due course by the instal- 
lation and consecration ceremony, the 
Rajastiya. Thus as laid down in Asvala- 


yana’ Srauta Sutra ix. 9,19], ‘after perfor- 
ming the Vajapeya a, king may _per- 
form the Rajasuya.” With this rule would 
seem to accord the relative value assigned 
to. the two ceremonies in the Taittiriya 
Sanhita .[v. 62,1} and the Taittiriya 
‘Brihmaiia [{l. 7,6,1], according to which 
the Vajapeya is a Samratsava or consecra- 
tion to the dignity ofa paramount sovereign, 
_while the Rajasiiya is called a ‘Varunasava’, 
a.e., according to Sayana, a consecration 
to the universal sway wielded by. Varuna 
(cf. Sankhyayana Srauta Sutra, XV.13,4— 
‘forit is Varuna whom they consecrate’). In 
_much the same'sense also we have doubtless 
to -understand the rule in which Latyayana 
defines the object of the Vajapeya [VIII.r1,1], 
vig. ‘Whomsoever the Brahmans and 
‘kings (or nobles) may place at their head, 
‘let him perform the VAjapeya.’t Among 
the rites peculiar to the Vajapeya, the 


* oe FT uaeaa wate | wee tatiana’ fe 
ast ove areata + ue ware afaqaac’ fe cet’ 
WC. Bara 1” 

+ Sl aera UST gregaty = cate 2 


-above, others” 


[Tbed. V.2 


_ceremony.are preserved in 
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most interesting is the chariot-race in- which 
the sacrificer is allowed to carry off the 
_palm_ and from which the sacrifice derives 
itsname. This might be a relic of some 
old national festival, a kind of Indian 
Olympic games. After the chariot-race 


the next interesting item is the mounting ~ 


of the sacrificial post by the sacrificer (the 
king-elect), and his ‘wife, 
homage. is made 
followed by the seating on the throne, the 
symbol of sovereignty, ‘for he gains a seat 
The ascent to the throne 


2,1,24]. ‘as a 


_symbol of kingship is also mentioned in 


the Atharva-Veda [IlI.1,4,2] where 
throne is most 
the highest point in the- body-politic 
(“rastrasya . kakudi Srayasva”’). 
sacrificer is then duly proclaimed King: 
“AIL ruler is he, N. N.! All ruler is he 
‘N. N.!? [Satapatha Brahmana, V.2,2,15]. 
And also in the following words: { There. 


the 


is this state, thou art the ruler, the ruling’ 


lord—thou art firm and steadfast—to thee 


_ the state is given for agriculture,: for’ well- 


being, for wealth, for frugality, ¢.e. for the 
welfare of the people, the common weal. ” 


2,1,25]. 


XXIL 


The Ra&jasfiya, or inauguration of a 


from which’ 
to the mother Earth, - 


The ‘ 


Na 


[Satapatha Brahmana .V.: 


felicitously described as - 


king, was a more complex ceremony which . 


consisted of a long succession of sacrificial 
performances spread over a period’ of 
upwards of two years. 
in the Atharvaveda [IV.8,1; XI.7,7] and 
later literature such as Taittiriya Sanhita 
[V.6,2,1 ;] Aitareya Brihmana, [V.:,1,12] etc. 
The rite is described at great length in 
the Sutras but its main features are 


clearly outlined in the Brahmanas especially * 


in the:Satapatha, and also in Maitrayani 
Sanhita [lV.3,1 etc], Taittiriya Sanhita 
i.8,1,1 etc; while the ‘verses used in the 
the 
of the Yajurveda, e¢.g., Taittiriya Sanhita 


* 


“qasqdt wasaaafate . faeaad aaaq 


wag 1” 


+ ‘Ga’ 2 ufsfa umaafatae awed aararaie 
ante aaa sf aeanaieuniae aaa aah wanat aofa 
waste waa sfa waad adage weaafet MF ae ay 


Laat 


al Bay SI Ta a Qa afa ae aaaaers 1” 


it is referred to ~ 


Sanhitds . 
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[i.8], Kathaka Sanhitaé [XV], Maitrayani 
Sanhita [ii.6] and Vajasaneyi Sanhita [X].’” 
- One of the most interesting featurés of 
the Raja-Suya is the ceremony of the 
Ratnahavinsi or jewel offerings: The 
recipients ‘of these offerings, the ratzinah, 
were all the essential officers of the state 
representing its principal departments: 
they are, metaphorically the “jewels” .in 
the crown of sovereignty. They are 
-mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana 
[V.3,1,3 etc] in the: following order: (1) 
Commander-in-chief ‘senani) (2) the King’s 
court chaplain (g@fea) (3) the Queen (afett) 
(4) the court-minstrel and ‘chronicler (#4) 
(5) the head of the village community (a1aq) 
(6) the chamberlain (#@) (7) the head of ‘the 
treasury (#ufez) which is explained by 
' SAyana as (aaaaenut ate) (8) the collector 
of taxes and revenype (amé4) (g) the -superin- 
tendent of dicing (aaratat) (10) the superin- 
tendent. of games dnd forests (i-faat? who 
‘according to S&yana was the constant 
companion of the king’ in the chase) and 
(11) the courier (qrawa). There is another 
list given in the Taittiriya Sanhita [i.8.9,1, 
etc] and Brahmana [i.7,2,1 etc] which 
omits Go-nikartana and the courier and 
includes Rajanya. Likewise the Maitrayani 
Sanhita [ii.6,5; iv.3,8] mentions Rajan, 
Vaisyagramani and Taksa-ratha Karan* ze, 
the carpenter and chariot-maker (probably 
the representatives of industry). The 
Kathaka Sanhita [xvi.4] also fixes the same 
list. but. substituted Go-vyacha and omits 
Taksa-rathakaran. a 
These lists were a development out of 
the simpler list given in the Atharva Veda 
[iii. 5, 7] of the Raja-kartris or Raja-Krits 
_ who not themselves Kings, aided in the con- 
‘secration of the King. These were the 
‘Suta, charioteer, the grimani, the village 
‘chief, and the people.f -The word Raja- 
_ # The Ratha-Kara, chariot-maker, is mentioned in 
the Atharvaveda [iii. 5,6] as one of those who are to 
be subjects to the King and seems to be regarded 
generally as a representative of-the industrial popula- 
tion.. He is also referred to in the Yajurveda Sanhitas 
{eg iathak, xvii 13; Maitrayani, ii, 9,5; Vaja- 
saneyi, xvi. 17, xxx, 6] and in the Brahmanas [e.g. 
Taittiriya, i. 1,4.8 5 iii, 4.2,1; Satapatha xiii. 4,2,17] 
and in all these passages he seems to be of a formed 
caste. 
" +Cf. Atharvaveda [iii 1,4, 2]:— - : 
“ar fat avai “weary” =the people elect you to 
rulership. In Taittiriya Sanhita - [ii. 3,1,3] the Vis 
clearly means the people or subject class; - ~~ ; 
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Karta in the Aitareya Brahmana [viii. 17,5] 
is explained by the. commentator to mean 
the King’s father, brother, &c. It is however 
apparent from these lists of persons aiding 
in the royal. coronation that both official 
and non-official or popular elements were 
represented in the function. The relation 
of jewels to the sovereign’s crown must also 
be implied, to be the relation subsisting 
between the King on the one hand and 
the state functionaries, and other popular 
representatives on the other. Each is 


-necessary for the other. 


The next interesting feature in the Raja- 
Suya was the Abhisechaniyam, the con- 
secration ceremony. It begins with the 
offerings to the. Divine Quickness, viz., 
Savita Satyaprasava for righteous energy, 
Agni Grihapati for householders’ prosperity, 
Soma’ Vanaspati for growth of trees (flora 
or agriculture), Brihaspati Vak for _power 
of speech, Indra for lordship,- governing 
capacity, Rudra for cattle, Mitra, for truth 
and Varuna Dharmapati for protection of 
the law, since “that truly is the supreme 
state when one.is lord of the law.”” Then 


- follow the preparation of the consecration 


water, made up of no less than 17 kinds 
(including the waters of dew, pond and 
sea); the sprinkling by a Brahman, a 
Kinsman of the King elect, a Kshatriya noble- 
man (rajanya) and a Vaisya; the investing 
of the King with the consecration ‘garments 
and with bow and arrows, three in number, 
as emblem of sovereignty, so as “ to make 
all the quarters safe from arrows for him”; 
the announcements of the Kingship to all 
classes of people, the Brahmans and Ksha- 
triyas, priesthood and nobility, and even 
animate and inanimate nature; the as- 
cending of the quarters, East, South, West, 
North and upper region so that “he is high 
above everything here and everything here 
is -below him;” the anointing with the 
following significant formula® :— Quicken 
him, O gods, to be unrivalled for great 
chiefdom, for great lordship, for the govern- 
ment of the people whose King he is— 


* gaya qasfadtd @at anes gqasfaed ate 
Het aaa asa sea ma frafeaiafa wet sre 
waa wea TA Ue Patrefeaaf stats 
aq aage sel Sarena |” 5, 

-(Satapatha v. 4,2,3]. - : 
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this man, O ye (Bharat&h in the Taittiriya 
Sanhita) is your King...!” 

XXII. 

Besides the Vajapeya and the; Rajasuya, 
we find two other forms of the induguration 
of great Kings described in thé Aitareya 
Brahmana. ‘They are called Pundravisekha 
and Aindra-mahabhiseka. The object 
of these special consecrations is. thus 
described :—The priest who wishes that his 
Kshatriya King-elect should achieve all 
kinds of conquest, should know (by ‘govern- 
ing) all peoples, should attain to a, position 
of leadership, precedence and superiority 
among kings; should secure soveréignty, a 
dominion of righteousness, absolute inde- 
perdence, highest distinction as A ruler, 
fulfilment of highest desires, the {widest 
empire, and highest authority, that he 
might be a Universal overlord, with his 
powers reaching éverywhere up to the 
limits of the sea, thé sole master of hig vast 


dorhinion—such a priest. should inaugurate _ 


the Kshatriya with Indra’s great inaugura- 
tion ceremony, demanding from him ..a pro- 
mise on ‘oath that he will lose everything, 
even the accumulated fruits of his.;good 
deeds, all he has, even his life, if he attémpts 


violation of right and truth®, ; 7 
RXIV, 829". 3 


The elaboration of the rituals contiected 
with these imperial inaugurationst Which 
it is unnecessary to follow in greater detail 
for our .present purpose indicates without 
‘doubt the nature of the political eriviron- 
ment in which it was developed, the height 
of the ideal which kingship in India .strove 
to realise in pratice. The geography of 


* og uaot wat durmfast oat weed’ aa 
Hai qed Pua wes eT arerey afemeaas aa 
wate wena: aeaiga anemia fae age 
‘qari warcfsfet 1” 

+Along with the ceremonies of the Vajapeya, Raja- 
suya, and Asvamedha should also be noticed the 
institution of Digvijaya which was inseparable from 
the conception. of a paramount sovereign in the 
popular Hindu mind. Sanskrit literature, epic, 
pauranic or classical, is full of references to this in- 
Stitution and the more prominent examples ‘of Dig- 
vijaya are those of Satrughna, Arjuna (see -Jaimini 
Bharata), Raghu (see Raghuvansa), Pushpamitra 
-(séé Malavikagnimitra), Samudra Gupta, Harsavar- 
dhana, Gautamiputra Sataparni, Pulakesi II, Lali. 
taditya of Kashmir (see Raja-Tarangini), &e, : 
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India has indeed partially influenced her - 


history, her vast expanse had practically no 
limits in the eyes of the early settlers and 
colonisers : she was a world unto herself. 


An infinite stretch of teritory produced a,. 


psychology, a philosophy that was easily 


dominated’ by a ‘sense of the Infinite and, 
The Hindu Rishi would recognise - 


eternal. 
no limits to the development of his finite 
self, 
no bounds to -his political 
was nothing short of universal sovereignty, 


. 


The Hindu King would also set. 
ambition, It. 


which was reduced by the actualities of the - 


objective environment into. the sovereignty 
of the whole of India “up to the limits of 
the. ocean.” The: highest class 
hierarchy of . - Hindu ~ kings 


kshitisa: (“ sragzfadia”). As the Aitareya 
Brahmana- puts it: ‘Monarchy at- its 


highest should have an empire extending’ 
right up to natural boundaries, it should be- 


in the — 
: " was’... 
made up of thése. who were ‘ Asamudra- 


territorially all-embracing, up to the very 


ends uninterruptéd, and should constitute 


and establish one state and administration ~’ 


in the land up to: the seas.” [VIIF. 4, 4.] 
Thus it’ was again his religion which' put 
before the Hindu King the ideal .of: making 
the area of .authority co-extensive with 


that -of territory. The territorial synthesis .. 


leads the way to the political synthesis and 


is in turn emphasised bv it.. 
; XXV. 
Side by side with these ideals and con- 
ceptions of an <all-India overlordship, the 


books also preserve for us ‘traditional lists 


of Kings who are said to have succeeded in 
realising them in life—giving another proof 
that at least the conception of India both 
as a political and geographical unit was 
not foreign to Hindu consciousness. Such 


a list is to be found in the Aitareya Brahoi- .. 


ana [vili. 14, 4; 19,2] and mentions the 


following great Kings each of whom achiey- 
‘ed the singular distinction of ‘subjugating 


the whole country up to its farthest limits 
in every direction’:— 

(t) Janamejaya Parikshita with his priest 
Tura Kavaseya. a a 

' (2) Saryata Manava with his priest Chyav- 

ana Bhargava. ; 

(3) Satanika Satrdjita with his priest 
Somasusm4 VAajaratnayana. ; 

(4) Ambisthya- with ‘his priests Parvata 


“and Narada. —: - | cas 2, 


. 
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_ (5) Yudh&nsrausti with the priests Parvata’ 
and Narada. © ae , 

(6) Visvakarma Bhavana with his priest 
Kasyapa. St : 

(7) Sudas 
Vasistha. ~ - 
(8, Marutta Aviksita with his priest San- 
varta. -_ 

(9) Ariga Vairochana with his ‘priest 
Udamaya Atreya. He is said to have made 
to his. priests gifts of innumerable cows, 


-Paijavana with his . priest 


80,000 white horses,’10,000 elephants, etc. 


(10) Bharata Dausmanti with his priest 
Dirghatama Mamateya. He is also said 
to’ have given away (i) innumerable cle- 
phants of black colour with white tusks 
and golden trappings in the country of Mas- 
nara; (ii) innumerable cows to 1000 Brah- 
mins of the country named Sachiguna. ~He 
is also said to have kept 78 horses in a place 
on‘ the Yamuna, and 55 in the place named 
Vritraghna on the Ganges for purposes . of 
his horse-sacrifices, and thus subdued the 
enemy’s power. As the heavens are inac- 


cesible to human hands, so was the height, 
- of Bharata’s achievements to all classes of 


men—vig., the Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vai- 
syas, Sudras and Nisadas (Sfyana). It was 


this Bharata after whom Bharatavarsa was. 


named as mentioned above. 


(tx) Durmukha Panchala with his priest 
Brihaduktha. a Je 2 

(12) Atyarati Janantapi with’ his . priest 
Vasistha Satyahavya. This king. was after- 


_wards deprived of his power for his breach 


Cnised as paramount sovereigns. 


of faith with his priest and was killed- by 
his enemy Saivya Susmina. The land of 
Uttarakuru is also referred to as unconquer- 
able iri the story. : Pt, 

Besides the list of great kings in the 
Aitareya Brahmana there is another list: to 
be found in the Satapatha Braéhmana 
[xiii. 5, 4] of kings who performed the 
horse-sacrifice and were therefore recog- 
; For the 
Asvamedha, as is well known, . involved 
an assertion of power and a display of 
political authority such as only a monarch 
of undisputed supremacy could have ven- 
tured upon without courting humiliation. 
The ruling of the Apastamba Srauta Sutra 
[XX. x, 1] on the point may be quoted: 
‘A king governing the whole land (Sarva- 
bhauma araaita | may perform the Asva- 
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medh4.* The list of these Asvamedhins 
is given as follows :— : a 

1. Janamejaya Pariksita with his Risi 
Indrota Daivapa Saunaka. 


2. Bhimasena 

3. Ugrasena the Pariksitas - 

4. Srutasena ; 

5. Para Atnara, the Kausalya king. 

6. Purukutsa, the Aiksika king. 

7. Marutta Aviksita, the. Ayogava king. 


8. Kraivya, the Panchala king (‘‘ the Pan- 
chala overlord of the Krivis’’). 

g. Dhvasan Dvaitavana, the king of the 
Matsyas. io Vee 

‘ro, Bharata Dausanti’ (‘ who- attained 
that wide sway which now belongs to the 
Bharatas”).. He is said to have bound 78 
steeds on the Yamuni and 55 near the 
Ganga and conquered the whole earth. (cf. 
Aitareya Br. above). : 
.1r. Risava Yajnatura. 


* “pay qeamimnaada asia 1” 


The Asvamedha sacrifice. was performed in the fol- 
lowing manner:—‘'A horse of a particular colour 
was consecrated by the performance of certain 
ceremonies and was then turned loose to wander for a 
year. The’ king, or his representative, followed the 
horse with an army, and when the animal entered a 
foreign: country the rulér of that country was bound 
either to fight or to submit. If the liberator of the 
horse succeeded in obtaining or enforcing the submis- 
sion of all the countries over which it passed, he re- 
turned in triumph with all the vanquished Rajas in his 
train-; but, if he failed he was disgraced, and his 
pretensions ridiculed. After his successful return, a 
great festival was held at which the horse was sacri- 
ficed, [Dowson, Classical Dict.] In the Asvamedha 
of ‘ Yudhisthira the horse is guarded in its year’s 
roaming by Arjuna who first presses eastwards towards 
the sea, then turning southwards along the eastern 
shore as far as the extreme point of the peninsula, 
turns northwards on the homeward way, passing along 
the western coast. ~ q 

The historical list of Asvamedhins includes the fol- 
lowing names: (1) Pushyamitra [See Malavikagni- 
mitra Act V.]; (2) Samudragupta [see Udavagiri 
Cave Inscription of Chandragupta IL,-4. 5; _Bilsad 
Stone Inscription of Kumaragupta, 4. 2; &c.]; (3) 
Kumaragupta I. and (4) Adityasena (See V. A. 
Smith's Early History of India, p. 295]. On some 
of the gold coins which are attributed to Samudra- 
gupta, there occurs the legend asvamedha-parakramah 
(spxae-quiaia), “he who has displayed prowess by a - 
horse-sacrifice.”’- [See J. A. S. B. Volume LUL, 
Part I. p. 1754, and Pl. ii, No. 9; and Arch, Sur. 
West. Ind., Vol. II., p. 376, and Pl vii, No. 4). 
Pulakesi I., the Chalukyan King, is alse said to have 
performed a great Asvamedha or horse-sacrifice. [See 
Bhandarkar’s Early History of the Deccan, p. 37]. 
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12. Satrastha. the Panchala king, ~ 

13. Satinika Satrajita. . . 

The Sankhayana Sutra [XVI. g} also pre- 
serves a similar list of Asvamedhins which’ 
includes the following kings : 

1. Janamejaya 
Uprasena 


nN 


Bhintasepa Parikéitas 
Srutasena | 
Vaideha Alhira. 
Marutta Avikista. 
XXVI. 

These: lists of great kings preserved:in 
literature are also supplemented, by other 
lists in the Puranas and‘other works.: The 
Kiirma Purana [XX. 31} mentions ‘King 
Vasumana; the Padma Purana mentions 
King Dilipa and his predecessors Manu, 
Sagara, Marutta and Yayati-[IV. rro-118]; 
while the Agni Purana. [ch. 219, 50-51] 
mentions Prithu, ‘Dilipa, ‘Bharata, Vali, 
Malla, Kakustha, Yuvanasva, Jayadratha, 
Mandhata, Muchukunda, Pururavah. 

' The Brahma Purana mentions Pururavah 
who is called Prithivipati* (9ufaatof.;), Bhima 
called RAjarat,t Yayatit who subdued the 


3 
4 
5. Risava YAjnatura, 
6. 
7 


earth up to the seas, Kartavirya-Arjuna§’ 
The 


who is called Samr&t-chakravartti. 
Brahmanda Purana mentions Prithu.|| 
The Markandeya mentions Pururavah] as 
Chakravartti and Marutta.** The Siva 
Purina mentions Chitraratha,{{ Prithutt 
as Chakravartti,; and  Harigchandra§§ 
as Samrat. The Linga Puraéna_ mentions 
Yayati,|||| Kartavirya-Arjuna,Q Sasavinda* 


Il. 174. 
|| LXIX. 1,2,3. 

“| CXL 13. 

#® CXXXIL 3,4. 
Ty XXIV. 3435+ 
tk bed. 65,60. 

§§ LXL. at. 
iI) LXVIL 
94] LXVIL 
* LXVUL 
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and Ugand.* ‘The -‘Skanda-Purana mentions 


Kartaviryaf as Samrat Chakravartti. The ~ 


Bhagavata Purana mentions Mandhata,t 


and Sagara§ as Chakravartti and Muchu-_. 


kunda|| as Akhandabhimipa. The Devi- 


purana uses the word Ekarat{] in respect of * 
a Daitya named Ghora.- The Visnu-purana- 
mentions Sagara,** Chandraft, Bharata,tt™ 


Mahapadma Nanda,§§ and Chandragupta. ||| 


The Vayu mentions Sagara,J J Kartavirya- ~ 
“" and Usana.;{{ The Matsya men- | 
tions Pururavab{ty},° Puru,§§§ the ‘son of 





Arjuna* 


Yayati. . . 
The Mahabharata in many places refers 
to'the great Indian Kings of old. A com- 


plete enumeration of them’ is contained. - 


in the Santiparva [ch.- xxix]. when the . 


following Kings are named’:— 

1. Marutta, son of Aviksit. 

. 2. Suhotra, son of Atithi. - s 

3- Brihadratha the king of the Angas. 

4. _Sivi, the son of Usinara, ‘who swayed 
the whole earth as one sways the leathern 
shield,. and the wheels of whose victorious 
chariot rolled unopposed over the whole: 
earth, who brought the whole earth under 


one authority, etc.* . 


5. Bharata, the son of Dusmanta and 
Sakuntalé, who, as stated above in the 


Aitareya Brahmana, sacrificed 300 horses on* 


* Ibid. 


+ Pravasa-khanda, XX. 11,12. 
— EIX. vi. 34 

§ Ibid. 4. 

l] X., Wi, ta. 

4] IL 30. 

*® TIL, iv, 17. ; 
+t VIL, iv, 6. ; : Oe 


it XIX.,iv,, 2. 
§{ XXIV,, iv., 5- 
ill] XXIV.,, iv., 7. 
9G LXXXVIIL, 144. ; 
%# XCIV., 9. + ue 
ttt XCV., 23. 
EE XXIV. rr. 
§{¥ XXXIV. 25. : 
* > a oat vfedt wat adaq aadeaa | 
Ase Tas adaqaeay | 
Uaweat wel aa of aaa a: 4 
[39-41] 
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the banks of the Yamuna, 20 on ‘the Saras- 
vati and rq on the Ganga.® 

6. Rama, son of Dagaratha. ‘ 

VE Bhagiratha of Tksaku dynasty. ° 

8. Dilipa. . 

g. Mandhata,- son of Yuvanaéva_ who 
stbdued the whole earth and vanquished 
the following Kings, viz., Angara, Mariutta, 
Asita, Gaya and Brihadratha, the King of 
the Angas.T 


10, Yay&ti son of Nahiisa who cougiered 


the whole earth up to the seas and perform- 
ed.a hundred Vajapeyas.t . 
tr. Ambarisa, the san of Nabhaga, the 
king of innumerable kings.§ 
_ 12. SaSavindu, the son of Chitraratha. 
13. Gaya, the son of Amurtharayas. 
‘44. Rantideva, son of Saukriti. 
_ 15. ‘Sagara of Iksiku dynasty whose 
sway extended over the whole earth.|| _ 
' 16. Prithu, the son of Vena. 


‘The Arthasastra of Kautilya also gives 
expression to the conception of an. all- 
India overlord and a list of Kings who reali- 
sed that ideal. The paramount sovereign is 
called chaturastoraja (alate ust) [Mysore 


edition, p..11] i.e, whose dominion extends © 


up to the farthest limits in the four quarters 


of the country; he is also Sey as - 


q 
* ay ag faa’ aay Saat agra 
age fanfas aeiag age XI 
[46] 
t afadt ofadd aaat vatsraager | 
aur” eof qeqafad’ aaq | 
AE TeLUT a AANA Watsaaq | 
ya wa sefea a9 a ufafesie | 
~ aad acdlaarse aang: Gaqaa nr 
187, 88, 90] 
i a sat veal aqat fafie ae aaa | 
aad watt aqet aafargeras: 1 


[o4, 97] 
a. Gee Vea UsTgaaiang | 


Se 


wa usneeenfa xa’ tema a 
aa wads says FUT I 
[ro1, 103] 
i TaseA asl we waTMeNAaA YT 
[132] 
13 


Nabhaga [see. 
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governing the whole country with none to 
dispute his right ( “sat feat q'%” ) [Ibid]. 
His dominion (chakravartt ksetram 
amafiaaq ) -specially ‘defined as. the 
country between the Himalayas. and the | 
Occan, which is an evident reference to 
Chandragupta’s sovereignty | feaaqagzrat 
‘amafada (Mysore ed, p. 33.) ] Thereisa list 
of kings which includes the following names. 
(1) Dandyakya-Bhoja (2) Vaideha-karala 
(3) Janamejaya (4) Talajangha (5) Aila (6) 
Ajavindu-Sauvira (7) Ravana (8) Duryodhana 
(9) Dambhodbhava (10) Haihaya-Arjuna 
(1x) Vatapi, These kings all failed to be great 
because of their want of self-control and 
subjection of the senses. Among the suc- 
cessful great kings are named Ambarisa and 
pp, 11, 12, Mysore ed.]. 
XXVII. 

Following this long line of Indian great 
kings we come across the illustrious name 
of Yudhisthira who proclaimed his overlord- 
ship and paramount-power before the- 
Imperial - Durbar at Indraprastha to which 
were invited kings from the remotest parts 
of India and beyond to render him homage 
and realise the unity of that vast empire 
into which were federated together their 
petty despotisms. For the Mahabharata 
preserves for usa picture of India that was 
divided politically into innumerable small 
states, kingdoms and republics whose mu- 
tual jealousies and animosities afterwards 
culminated in the Great war of the Maha- 
bharata. It was left to the superior power of 
Yudhisthira’ to arrest these disruptive ten-. . 
dencies for a time by the evolution of 
a peaceful confederation in which every 
state was kept in its proper sphere and orbit 
to promote the larger life of the whole. That 
this task of political reconstruction was not, 


an easy one, that the ancient Sastric ideal 
of kingship of bringing the whole country 
‘up to the sea’ under the yoke of a common 
authority was difficult to achieve was thus 
recoginsed by Yudhisthira [Sabha parva, 
XV., 2]: ‘There are kings everywhere living 
independently, doing what they like, but 
they have not attained to the rank of 
emperor, for that appellation is difficult to 
obtain.’’* The situation was indeed full of 
difficulties. There were powerful kings on 


« “ag we fe tar we ae fre aT | 
4a aaa aareeet fe aA” 
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‘every side aiming at overlordship. To the 
north there was Hastinapura, the capital of 
the Kurus. To the east Mathura was held 
by a powerful sovereign. To the south the 


king of Malava was a | standing menace and 


to the west there was the principality of 
- Virita equally ambitious. There were other 
mighty kings in different parts of India but 
the most powerful of them was Jarasandha, 
King of Magadha, who aspired to suzerainty. 
His subjugation was the first achievement 
of the Pandus in their career of all-India 
conquest and four grand military expedi- 
tions were then organised, one to proceed to 
each quarter of India. Arjuna assumed the 
command of the northern advance and to 
his might fell victims the Kulnidas, the Ka- 
lakutas, the Avasthas, the Svakala-dvipis ; 
Bhagadatta of Pragjyotisa; the Himalayan 
.chiefs such as those of Uluka, Modapura, 
Vamadeva, Sudaman, Susankula, Devapras- 
tha, etc; also the Kiratas, and the- Chinas; 
Arjuna then turned towards-the west through 
Kashmir to Balkh and on his way back 
through Kamboja, Darada, &¢. Across the 
Himalayas were encountered the kings of 
Kimpilla-varsa and Halaka near Minasa lake 
and lastly Uttarakuru. The second expedi- 
tion was led by Bhima towards the east 
subduing Drupada, Dasarna, the Pulindas, 


Chedi, Kosala, Ayodhya, Uttar Kosala, 
Urulla and the Terai; then Kasi, the 
Matsyas, the Maladas, | -Madadhiras, the 


Vatsabhumiyas, the Bhangas, the Santakas 
and Varmakas, and several 
other races. 
' Magadha paid tribute. Then the country 
of Karna (Bhagalpur) was subdued and 


subsequently the petty chiefs of Vanga. - 


The Southern advance was under Sahadeva, 
who similarly marched victorious through 
many petty kingdoms and crossing the 


Narmada passed through Kiskinda, -Mahis-. 


mati to Southern India, ‘securing the 
allegiance. of Dravida, Sarabhipattanam, 
Tamra island, Timingila (the country of 
the whale ), Kalinga, Andhra, Udra, Kerala, 
Talavana, Ceylon and other places. > On his 
way home, he passed along the western 
coast through Surat to Guzrat and finally 
returned: home, laden with: wealth and 
presents. Nakula leading the western 
expedition passed through Rohitaka and 
thence Southern Rajputana to . Mahettha, 
Sivi, Trigarta, Ambastha, Nalava, Panch- 


‘country was “united in 


‘thought. 


Kirdéta and’ 
. Mithila courted ‘alliance and- 
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kaiphatas, Maidhyamaka, Vatadhina; thence © 


he turned towards Puskara and through 
the Abhira 
Punjab and encountered in the north-west 
the Pallavas, Barbatas, Kiratas, Yavanas 


country marched on to the’ 


and the Sakas, from all of whom he obtained’ | 


valuable presents 
of allegiance. 


Thus the whole of India was for a time 
resounding with the din of the conquering,’ 


marches of the Pandavas asserting the 
authority of a superior power; the whole 
submisson to a 
sovereign claiming its homage and alliance. 


India once again was imagined and used, 
as a political unit: the different-parts were. 
the — 
lives of provinces were united. 


integrated into a federal whole: 
separated 


in a common life. 
_ XXVIL. 7 
The story of Yudhisthira known to 


every Hindu has accordingly immensely 
popularised the old Vedic conception, ° 


of | 


-and ar eiow neoeet 


an all-India sovereignty of which -Yudhis- | 


thira was such a prominent embodiment. 


The idea became one of the current poli- 


tical notions of the ‘ancient Hindus, not a 
subject of thought but an integral part of 
It lost none of its strength in later 
times. It had sufficient vitality to stamp 
its impress on -éarliést Buddhist thought. 
We are:generally familiar. with the -influen- 
ces of Hinduism on Buddhism; we know 
hew Buddhism is rooted deep in the reli- 
gious speculation of the Hindus. But we 
do not know that some of the fundamental 
religious conceptions of the Buddhists were 
inspired by Hindu folztical thought as 


distinguished from Hindu religious thought. - 
early Buddhist ideas of the | 


For the 
Buddha were dominated by the then pre- 
vailing Hindu ideal of the chakra-varti 
Raja to which the Buddha was. always 
thought and described to conform. The 


Hindu ideal, was understood by the Bud- | 


dhists and explained in the early Suttas to 
be that of “ 
man who ruled in righteousness, lord of the 
four quarters of-the éarth, invincible, the 
protector of his people, possessor of the 
seven royal treasures,”” 

' The first of these treasures was the trea- 


* Maha- Sudarsana Sutta in S. B. Ss. 
p. 248. 


vol. xi, 


a King of Kings, a righteous | 
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sure of the wheel which is represented to 
roll onwards, like the sun in old Vedic poetry, 
to the very extremities of the world 
conquering and to conquer.* The second 
treasure of the King of Kings is the white 
elephant which can carry its master across 
-the broad earth to its very ocean boundary 
like the Airavata of Indra, ‘the presonifica- 
tion of the great white, fertilising rain- 
cloud so rapid in its passage before the 
winds of the monsoon over the vault of 
heaven.’ The third treasure was the 
treasure of the horse probably also derived 
from the Vedic ‘Charger-King whose name 
was thunder-cloud.’” The fourth was the 
treasure of the gem called the Veluriya 
(from which our word beryl is probably 
derived) ‘the splendour of which spread round 
about a league every side,’ like the 
of lightning with which Indra in the Vedas 
slays. the demon of darkness. Fifthly, 
the King of Kings is the possessor of a 
pearl among women and the two last 
‘treasures are a treasurer and an adviser, 
faithful servants, like the pearl among 
‘women, of the king of kings. 

Such a king of kings the early Buddhists 
-saw in Buddha who became the ruler of a 
supernatural world, an empire of truth; 
whose wheel was the wheel of the Dharma 
which the King of Righteousness himself 
had set rolling onwards, that wheel which 
will roll over all the world, unchecked -in 
its course; whose Prime Minister was his 
chief disciple Sariputta ; and whose teach- 
ing; like rain cloud, rained down the am- 
brosia of bliss, fertilising right desires, ex- 
tinguishing the fires of lust, hatred and 
_ignorance. : 

Thus the old Hindu conception of a 
paramount overlordship having reference 
to an actual empire was seized by early 
Buddhist thought to describe its achieve- 
; ments which resulted in the foundation 
of an ideal empire, the empire of 
righteousness in the hearts of men. The 
Hindu Chakravarti was he who made the 


* Cf. Rig-veda [vii. 32, 20]: “The much-lauded 
Indra [ incline by means of the song as a cartwright 
bends the rim of a wheel made of good wood” and 
also [i. 32, 35] ‘the lightning in his hand rules over 
all men as the rim of a wheel embraces the spokes.’ 
In the Swtta the wheel is represented to have rolled 
towards the East, South, West and North followed by 
the Emperor to whom “all rival kings became 
subject.” 


jewel . 
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wheels of his chariot roll unopposed over 
all the world; the wheel was the symbol of 
his power. But Buddha was a different 
kind of Chakravarti: he who set rolling 
the royal chariot-wheel of a universal 
empire of truth and righteousness. His 
wheel was the symbol not of power but of 
Dharma. His work is accordingly descri- 
bed as Dharma chakkappavattana, which 
is the name given to the famous Sutta in 
which is embodied the very essence of Bud- 
dha’s teachings.* 
XXIX. 


It is thus abundantly clear that in the 
days of ancient Buddhism the whole of 
India was comprehended as a single terri- 
tory to be brought within the scope of one 
all-embracing authority though thé con- 
ception was expanded and idealised by 
Buddhist religious fervour. And Chandra 
Gupta, who is historically the first para- 
mount sovereign of India, came into the 
possession of a rich inheritance which his 
genius utilised and improved to the fullest 
extent. His success naturally contributed 
a good deal to the strength and popularity 
of the ideal he represented and realised. 
The problem, ‘How cana King become a 
king of kings’, soon became a _ favour- 
ite familiar topic of discussion in the 
ancient schools of pclitical thought. It 
gave rise to much scientific, systematic 
speculation, which was embodied in the 
theory of the Mandala or Circle of Kings 
as outlined in the works on Niti-Sastra. 
We find expositions of this theory both in 
the Arthasastra of Kautilya and the Niti- 
sistra of Kamandaka in which there are 
also references to earlier authorities. The 
theory postulates the natural, inevitable 
desire of small kings to become great and 
finds in that instinct the regulative prin- 
ciple or law which rules the political world 
in almost the same sense as gravitation 
rules the physical; which determines the 
evolution of states and growth of empires 
and establishes a stable equilibrium and 
a balance of power. 

The whole country is conceived of asa 
political circle (qa) at the centre of which 
is the head (a@weetfay) who is technically 
called Vijigisu (fafaitg), the would-be-con- 


* See Rhys Davids, Hibbert Lecture, pp. 129 and 4, 
Buddhism, pp. 45,469,220, and S.B.E. Vol. XI, 
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queror, who is to emerge as the paramount 
power dominating the system, who “shines, 
in his sphere like the full moon*.” The 
normal political circle is that formed by 
twelve Kingsf including the central 


victorious King or sovereign round whom - 


are ranged, both in the front and rear, nine 
subordinate kings in varying degrees of 
friendliness and hostility and two neutral 
Kings (called waa and sardta). This con- 
federation of twelve kingdoms connected 
with one another by all possible kinds of 
political relationship is regarded as an ap- 
proximation to the actual state of things, 
a map of the actual political situation 
showing also its possible developments due 
to all conceivable changes of attitude of 
the component units. Thus the variations 
of the normal political system have been 
noticed by the ancient authors of polity. 
Kautilyat mentions a confederation or 
circle of three Kings who may constitute 
a ‘sphere of influence’; Maya§ of four kings 
(aqaaee) ; Pulomaj| of six kings; Brihas- 
pati of eighteen kings; and Visalaksa#® 
of fifty-four kings; and so forth. Thus 
the central monarch will find his sphere of 
action embracing both friendly and hostile 
kingdomstt but if he is self-possessed,strong 
in all the elements of sovereignty, he is 
bound to achieve pre-eminence and attain 


to suzerainty (“we 7”)tt by his superior 


policy and state-craft which by a proper 
manipulation of the various political forces 


* Kamandaki, vili. 2,3. 
cat feud cst fang eR WTA | 
aa wada; sellarewawa: | 
aaatadd 9 Gz eT Ay 
; [Joid. gr}. 
+ “fafaaitgita’ faafaa aise vata: fre: 1” 
[Arthasastra, VI. ii, 17] 
§ Kamandaki, V\II. 20 
\| Ibid. 71 -— 
q Ibid. 26 
#* Ibid, 28 
Ht Ibid. 21 “Conatta aed wer fadefiefata a | 
tft Arthasastra, V. vi. 14, 15. 


+ 


The ‘elements of 


sovereignty’ are: “qRamlEsayeeranew laste,” Ze. 
the. King, the minister, the country (which by the way 
should have .capital cities both in the centre and the 
extremities of the Kingdom—“aeqy ae 4 wtaaTa” 
the fort, the treasury, the army, and the ally. 
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can easily render his own position invin- 
cible, supreme and paramount*. ee 


XXX. 


But the ideal of a paramount sovereign 
dominating the whole of India, besides 
expressing itself in literature, utters itself. 
in no uncertain tones through some of the* 
early Indian epigraphic records. Thus the 
term Mab&raja (awe), Zt, a great king, 
was used as one of the titles of paramount 
sovereignty by Kaniska, Huviska, and 
Vasudeva, who, there is every ,reason to 
believe, were paramount sovereigns, in 
their inscriptions of the years 9,39, and 
83.t It is also used, in conjunction with 
the higher title of R&j&tiraja, ‘superior 
King of Kings,’ by the same three Kings 
in their inscriptions of the years 11, 47 and 
87.t In still earlier days the same title 
Maharaja, in conjunction sometimes with: 
the title Rajatiraja, and sometimes .with 
Rajaraja (wa), ‘king of kings,’ (the 
two together being equivalent to the Greek, 
basileus basileow) was used on the bilingual 
coins of Hemokadphises § (in conjunction 
with rajatiraja) and of Azes || (in conjunc- 
tion with rfjaraja). It was also used by 
itself to represent the Greek dasz/eus on the 


* Cf. Kamandaki, VII 83 : 
afew Ut Aza AT 
agua weagigarace | 
fara avy faugawa: 


meaBM UlaAeAA TST: | 
Also Arthasastra, VI. i. 17: 


“qaatraaenisty ga: waft aaat | 

aay: viaal waa aaaia a daa 1” 
Again [VI], ii. 17]: ; 

Saas Ua: FST AAT 


aaa q Aa vAlTaeSs 


(‘The leader of the confederation or circle of state 
will make himself the nave of a wheel, of which th 
rim or circumference will be formed by the combina 
tion of friendly chiefs (lit., those Kings who ar 
separated from the central King by another King) an 
the spokes by the inimically inclined chiefs and wil 
thus control the whole system). 


T Arch, Sur. Ind. Vol. III., p. 31, Pl. Xiii. Now 4 
P. 32, Pl. XIV. No. g; and P. 34, Pl XV. No. 16 | 


t Arch. Sur. Ind. Vol. UL, P. 33. Pl. XIV. No. 1 
and p. 35, Pl. XV. No. 18. 


§ Gardner and Poole’s Catalogue of coins of th 
Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactria and Indi 
p. 124 ft. 

|| Ibid, p. 73 ft. 


.. as “the 
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coins of Hermaeus. The title Rajadhiraja 
occurs ‘by itself on some of the coins of 
‘Manes* and in conjunction with the title 
Maharaja on some of the coins of Azes,t 
while Rajatiraja occurs in the same sense 
but coupled with Maharaja in the Mathura 
Inscription of Huviskat of the year 47 and 
of Vasudeva§ of the year 87. 

In the Inscriptions of the Guptas the 
following titles are used to indicate supreme 
Paramount sovereignty, wviz., Maharaja- 
dhiraja ( aertisnfauas ), Paramegvara, ( 4tAa€ ), 
Paramabhattaraka ( qeauziea ), Rajadhiraja 


(amfats) and Chakravartin ( amaf). 


’ Thus the Allahabad posthumous stone pillar 
inscriptzon of Samudragupta refers to him 
Maharajadhiraja, the glorious 
Samudragupta”’ and to his “ conquest of 
the whole world”; it also refers to him 
as “the son of the Mahar&jadhiraja, ‘the 
glorious Chandragupta 1.” and “the 
Mahadevi Kumidradevi ” 
Chandragupta II]. as Paramabhattadraka.f 
The Evax stone znscription of Samudragupta 
compares him with the great ancient 
se and 
refers to his subjugation of “ the whole tribe 
of kings upon the earth. + 
The Udayagiri Cave Inscription of 
Chandragupta If refers to him as Parama- 
bhattéraka and Maharéjadhirfja. he 
Mathura stone inscription of Chandragupta 
II refers to both Samudragupta and Chan- 
dragupta I as 
himself as the exterminator of all. kings 
who had no antagonist (of equal power) 
_ in the world and whose fame extended up 


* Ibid. p. 68 ft., Nos. 4,5,9,11 and 17 
+ 7b. p. 85 ft., Nos. 138, r40, and 157 
£ A. 8S. 1.-Vol. IIE. p. 33, No. 12 and Pl. XIV. 
§ Jbid, p. 35, No. 18 and Pl. XV. 
| “arene seqTe-yae--aereat—gae- 
2at-sqaa aerial aqurre—aee efeaal—fasra- 
sfadiea-aara-fafiar-aattaaa:--” 
Mahadewi was a technical title of the wives of 
paramount sovereigns along with Paramabhattarika 
-and Rajni (cf; Mandar Hill Inscriptions of Adityasena, 
‘Nos. 44 and 45 and Deo. Baranark inscription of 
Jivitagupta II. No. 46 in Corpus. Ins. Ind., Vol., IIT]. 
q L. 33 of the inscription. : 
at L. 8— 
aaa: Fy Raa: ...” 


t+ Lr “a area: gfe...” e 


and also to 


Maharajadhiraja : and . to. 
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to the shores of the four oceans”, and who 
was the restorer of the asvamedha-sacrifice 
that had been long in abeyance. The 
Sanchi Stone inscription of Chandragupta 
II also refers to him as Maharajadhiraja who 
has acquired banners of victory and fame 
in many battles.~| Another Udayagiri Cave 
Inscription of Chandragupta II. refers to the 
purchase-money of his powers which bought 
the earth and made slaves of all kings{ and 
uses the epithet Rajadhiraja. The Gadhwa 
stone inscription of Chandragupta IL. refers 
to him as Maharajadhiraja.§ 
Kumaragupta is referred to as Mahba- 

rajadhiraja in the two Gadhwa stone 
inscriptions||; also in the Bilsad stone , 


Pillar inscription] which applies the 
epithet to his ancestors Chandragupta 
IL, ** Samudragupta TT and Chandra- 


gupta | and makes a special reference to 
Samudragupta as the restorer of Asvamedha 
sacrifice.tf The Monkuwur stone image 
inscription of Kumaragupta however refers 
to him only as a Maharaja, which was then 
a subordinate feudatory title, either by a 
mistake or because of the reduction of 
Kumiragupta to feudal rank by the Pusya- 
mitras and the Hunas. The Mandasor 
stone inscription also refers to Kumaragupta 


“as reigning over the whole earth. (“fat 


wantafa’—L. 13) 

Skandagupta is called Maharajadhiraja 
in the Bihar stone inscription§§ which re- 
peats the usual ancestral references and ex- 
ploits. The Bhitari Stone Pillar Inscription 


‘refers to him as the most eminent hero in 


the lineage of the Guptasj||| who by his 
conquests “subjugated the earth’ and re- 
peats the ancestral exploits. The Junagadh 


* Loi, 2; Wa Ustey-searniere aquefira faa 
wifeaandy...” L. 5 : “rtareq...” 

tL. g: Sater aareate-fase-ae-aaran...” 

£L, 2: “faara-oramne-ane renee ae-onfe at...” 

§ L. rand L. 10. 
_ || L. 1 in both the inscriptions, 


7 Le 5. 

#* 1, 6, 

tH L4 : 
tt L. 2 “...sratfareth...” 
§§ L. 22. 


I] La 7. “sapere...” . : 
{9 Le 1g a argeadl fafa... 
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rock inscription calls him Réajarajadhiraj* 
who “made subject to himself the whole 
earth bounded by the waters of the 
four oceans},” who “destroyed the height 
of the pride of his enemies and ap- 
pointed protectors in all the countries ;{ 
who is the banner of his lineage, the lord 
of the whole earth; whose pious deeds: are 
even more wonderful than his supreme 
sovereignty over Kings;”§ etc. The Ka- 
haum Stone Pillar inscription refers to him 
as the lord of a hundred Kings ‘ whose 
hall of audieifice is 
‘eaused by the falling down (in the act of 
performing obeisance) of the heads of those 
hundred Kings.’”’|| The Indor copper-plate 
inscription of Skandagupta applies to him 
the titles Paramabhattéraka and Maha- 
rajadhiraja and speaks of his waugment 
ing victorious reign.” { 


The Meherauli posthumous 
inscription of Chandra refers to him as 
having attained sole supreme sovereignty 
in the world and “the breezes of his powers 
by which the southern ocean is even still 
perfumed ”; who crossed the seven mouths 
of the Indus and conquered the Vahlikas,* 


The Mandasor stone pillar inscription of 
Yasordharman describes him as a. para- 
mount sovereign holding sway ofa large 
part.of India from the river. Lauhitya or 
the Brahmaputra to the western ocean and 
and from the Himalayas to the mountain 
Mahendra. He is described as falling but 

“little short of Manu and Bharata, Alarka 
and Mandhitri, the great kings of old, in 


* 1. 2. : : 

tes Ss aaeiteraraney: +” 

$L.6: “aud @ Bret fat waatrarenty aaa 
war aa g éitg faa Waa... 

§ Li2g: “eafteunge: 9 ila: ARNT: aaaiad- 
aa: ict FART. 

| Loa: ear aufanafax: UR aTATAAT. « 

LL, 3: pias 

4 L. 3: ig ABRs BRT 
agate ana. 


«La: “deal age ga vat fant at atfeat- 
a srafattdtantrae Ferm” Log: “..dqr 
fata’ fact... 


shaken by the wind 


iron pillar: 
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whom the title of ‘universal 
shines most.* ; 

Another Mandasor stone inscription of 
Visnuvardhana.applies to him the titles of 
Rajadhirija and Paramesvara and refers. 
to his subjection of many mighty Kings 
of the east and north.T 

The long Alina copper-plate- inscription 
of Siladitya VIf applies the epithets 
Paramabhattaraka, Mah&rajadhiraja, Para- 


sovereign’ 


megvara and Chakravartin to Dhara- 
sena. IV. and the, first three epithets to 
Siladityadeva IIl., Siladityadeva IV., 


Siladityadeva V., Silddityadeva VI., and 
Siladityadeva VII. 

The Mandar Hill rock inscription of 
Adityasena applies to him the paramount 
titles Paramabhattaraka and Mah&raja- 
dhiraja. 

The Deo-Baranark Inscription of Jivita- 
Gupta II. uses the paramount titles Para- 
mabhattaraka, Maharajadhiraja and Para- 
mesvara in respect of Devaguptadeva, Vis- 
nuguptadeva and Jivitaguptadeva IT. 

The Sonpat Copper Seal Inscription of 
Harsavardhana applies the paramount titles 
Paramabhattaraka and Maharajadhiraja to 
Prabhakaravardhana, Rajyavardhana II, 
and Harsavardhana. 

The copper-plate inscription of Samu- 
dragupta discovered at Gaya repeats the 
paramount title Maharajadhiraja and the 
achievements of samudiagupts and his 
ancestors. 


Some of the historical inscriptions in the - 


cave-temples of Western India contain re- 
ferences to titles of paramount sovereignty 
used by some successful kings. In the long- 
est of the four inscriptions at Nasik of Go- 
tamiputra* Satakarni and Pulumayi, Gota- 
miputra is spoken of as “king of kings” 
whose exploits rivalled those of Rama, 
Kesava, Arjina, Bhimasena: whose prowess 
was equal to that of Nabhaga, Nahiisa,. 


Janamejaya, Sagara, Yayati,- Rama 
and Ambarisa. The inscriptions of 
3: Sg Paeaeeansl agar wae- 


ae Wert Sf wraafatea gatt ama aa wee |” 

+ L.6: “art aur YeeaT AETST: UAT aT y 
ana afer at is aafa armada) end usnfrc- 
aaaae aff Sessa 1” 

* Arch. Sur, W, 


Ind.. No. 26. 
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Pulakesi I. (A.D. 611-634) show his as- 
sumption of the imperial title Paramesvara, 
lord paramount. Both Dantidurga, the 
R&shtrakuta monarch who overthrew the 
-Chalukyas, and his son Krisnaraja is spoken 
of in their copper-plate grants as having 
become paramount sovereigns. Their suc- 
cessor Govinda HI. is also made out by his 
Baroda copper-plate grant to have been 
a paramount king making and unmaking 
subordinate kings. 

Some of the Bengal Pala kings also used 
paramount titles of sovereignty as shown 
. by their inscriptions. Thus a-Nalanda in- 
scription refers to Gopala as Paramabhatta- 
raka Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara. Another 
of Buddha Gaya speaks of ‘‘ Paramabhatta- 
raka—Sriman Mahipala Deva.” Ina cop- 
per-plate inscription at Monghyr Gopila 
is called “king of the world” and “ liken- 
ed unto Prithu, Sagara and others.”* 


XXXL . 
We have now seen how in the past both 


religion and political experience contributed 
to the’ growth of a geographical sense in 


the people and to the perception .of the: 


fundamental unity of India behind her 
continental vastness and variety. The 
whole of the country was thus easily and 
naturally grasped by the national thought 
as a. geographical unit whose strength and 
fervour triumphed over the physical 
difficulties of pre-mechanical ages in the 
way of having an intimate knowledge of 
’ the different parts which were welded into 
a whole. It was in a real sense the conquest 
of matter by mind; the subjection of the 
physical to the spiritual. India asa whole 
was ‘realised as the mighty motherland 
by the popular mind in every part .of India 
inspite of an unfavouring natural environ- 
ment. 

In modern times, the age of the improve- 
ment of transport, when the whole world 
has been made much smaller in size and 
is being centralised by railways, telegraphs 
and electrical machinery, when the ocean 
itself has been converted from a barrier 
into a broad highway of - international 
intercourse, we can more easily and 
naturally realise the - Geographical 
unity of the whole of India. And 
besides, is not this unity apparent on 

® Arch. Sur. Ind., Vol. I, pp. 114, 120, 122. 
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the map? That country is geographically 
one of which the barriers separating its 
parts are less obstructive than those which 
isolate the area as a whole from surrounding 
regions. It is quite evident, and. he who 
runs may read it, that. India preeminently 
satisfies this test of unity. The great barrier 
of the north formed by the Himalayas which 
may be easily rendered impregnable 
effectually isolates the country from the rest 
of Asia, giving protection to it along a 
frontier of 2,000 miles while towards the 
south the advantages of an insular position 
are conferred by the séa. Thus sea-girt and 
mountain-guarded India is indisputably a 
geographical unit. 

As regards any insurmountable internal 
barriers we hardly come across one. The 
Himalayas overlook the great plain, the 


_Indo-Gangetic depression which covers an 


area longer than France, Germany and 
Austria put together, and supports more 
than one-half of the total population of 
India. This is the region of which Sir 
Richard Strachey has said: “It isno exag- 
geration ‘to say that it is possible to go 
from the Bay of Bengal up the Ganges 
through the Panjab arid down.the Indus 
again to the sea over a distance of 2000 
miles and more without finding a pebble 
however small.” . The ‘whole region is of 
one uniform level, one continuous stretch of 
land uninterrupted by any barrier, covered 
with a network of rivers, railways and 
canals, where one sees only “ unbroken con- 
tinents of wheat, millet and Indian corn, 
endless seas of rice and limitless prairies of 
sugar-cane and indigo,” an evidence. of 
agricultural wealth oppressive almost in its 
monotony. Nor is‘the Vindhya or Satpura 
range any serious barrier obstructing com- 
munication between northern and southern 
India. Scarcely rising- more than 4000 ft. 
above sea-level both the ranges are now 
pierced by road and railway and did not 
even in the earlier ages seriously interfere 
with the spread of Indo-Aryan civilisation, 
the diffusion of Hindu culture and learning 
to the parts of India lying to their south 
which are even, equally with the north, the 
great stronghold of Hinduism. 

Lastly, among other natural features’ 
which distinguish India from other countries 
may be mentioned the seasonal winds or 
monsoons which ‘have stamped on the 
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whole country a unique aspect. They have 
created those hydrographical conditions 


which have made of India preeminently the 
land of agriculture and one of the best- 
watered regions of the world. The census 
reports show that about 73/ of total po- 
pulation of India are dependent on agricul- 
ture for their livelihood. While it may also 
be ascertained from statistics that out of a 
total of 226 million acres annually sown in 
British India only 44 million acres lack the 
natural water-supply and have to be arti- 
ficially irrigated by the hand of man. So 
that fully 80°/, of the total area sown are 
naturally irrigated by the rivers of India 
pouring down in their bounty the streams 
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of plenty. There also stands out, as. the 
result of the operation of physical causes, 
the broad fundamental and distinguishing 
fact that Indian civilisation has developed 
and rests mainly on a race-basis and the 
national diet is practically vegetarian. 


Thus has India been helped both by 
nature and nurture, by her geographical’ 
conditions and historic experience, her re- 
ligious ideas and political ideals to realise 
herself as a unit, to perceive, preserve and ~ 
promote her individuality in fulfilment of 
her heaven-appointed mission in the culture- 
history of the world. 


-Rapuaxumup Mookerji. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS | 


ENGLISH. 


I. A hand-book of English Literature: by W. T. 
Webb, u.a., and J. A. Aldis, Ma. S. K. Lahivt 
& Co,. 1912. Printed at the Cotton Press, Calcutta. 


Mr. Webb is the annotator of many text-books, 
and has always given good value for the money which 
students have been called upon to pay for them. So 
far as we have been able to examine the contents of 
the present volume, it deserves the same praise. It 
appears to be a cross between a regular history of 
literature and a mere catalogue of proper names such 
as a digest often is. Every chapter ends with a string 
of famitiar quotations, but they are often too short to 
illustrate the peculiarities of the author’s style and 
thought. Shaw’s Hand-book was undoubtedly the 
best of its kind, but it has grown largely out of date. 
One merit of the present book is that the latest masters 
of English prose and verse have been noticed though 
briefly. Mr. Stopford Brooke’s little book has a dis- 
tinctive grace of style, which seems to be lacking in 
the present compilation. On the whole we agree with 
the high authority of Mr. Charles Tawney that “the 
present work will prove an acceptable aid to education 
in every part of the world where English literature is 
read and appreciated.” ; 
II, Premchand Roychand: 

Career: by D. E. Wacha. 

Bombay, 1913. 

This character sketch of Premchand Roychand, the 


Mis Early Life and 


The ‘Times’ Press, 


well-known philanthropist and speculator, has been, 


woven by Mr. Wacha round the history of the Bom- 
bay share mania of the early sixties of the last century 
with which he is so competent to deal; Premchand 
Roychand was a Jain of Surat born ina humble walk 
of life. Among his princely benefactions may be men- 
tioned the gift of 64 lakhs for the University Library 
and the Rajabai clock tower (named after his mother) 


of Bombay, and 3 lakhs to the University of Calcutta, 
The latter has, we know, kept the donor’s name green 
by associating the gift with the blue ribbon of scholar- 
ship in Bengal. Sir Henry Maine, the distinguished 
jurist, was the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta Uni-. 
versity in those days, and he proposed to devote the 
money in enlarging the sphere of physical science in 
Indian eduéation. The following extract from his Con- 
vocation Speech of 1866, in which he replied to the 
criticisms evoked by his proposal, is still deserving of 
attention : :!'I know it has been said—and it is the only 
stricture which I have seen, and it is of a somewhat 
vague character—that this proposal to found education’ 
in great part upon physical science is too much in har- 
mony with that material, hard, and unimaginative view 
of life, which is .beginning to be common in modern 
society. { admit that there is some truth in this in its 
application to Europe and England. But in contrast- 
ing England and India, in comparing the East and 
the West, we must sometimes bring ourselves to call 
evil good, and good evil. The fact is that the educated 
Native mind requires hardening—that culture of the 
imagination, that tenderness for it, which may be ne- 
cesary in the West, is out of place here; for this is a 
society in which, for centuries upon centuries, the im- 
agination has run riot, and much of the intellectual 
weakness and moral evil which afflict it to this moment, 
may be traced to imagination having so long usurped 
the place of ‘reason. What the Native mind requires 
is stricter criteria of truth; and I look for the happiest: 
moral and intellectual results from an increased devo- 
tion to those sciences by which no tests of truth are ac- 
cepted except the most rigid,’’ The contrast between 
this attitude of an earlier day andthe present official - 
enthusiasm for theological and credal education is in- 
deed significant. : 
tl, The Essayist: by Surendra Lal Mitra, Agra, 

1g12. 

This is a big volume of nearly 500 pages in which a 
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large nuniber of essays dealing with a variety of sub- 
jects has been collected. The book also’contains some 
useful hints on composition. It will no doubt be help- 
ful to the examinee, but is likely to check his desire to 
go to original sources for his English style, and in so 
far is to be deprecated. 


The Indian Constitution: An Introductory 
study, by A. Rangaswamy Iyengar, B.L., Assistant 
Editor, “ The Hindu,"'” Second Edition. Madras. 
G. C. Loganadham Brothers, Mount Road, Price 
Rupees three. 1913. 

* This is a notable contribution to Indian political 

literature, presenting as it does a serious’ and learned 

study of the growth of constitutional institutions under 

British rule. There are chapters on provincial and 


. district administration, local Government, the relation 


of the legislatives to the executive and of the Imperial 
to the local Governments, Indian finance, the budget, 
the courts and theirconstitution, and the native states. 
In the Appendix a large mass of constitutional docu- 
ments, e.g., Lord Ripon’s resolution on Local Self- 
Government, Jord Morley's Reform Despatch, Queen 
Victoria’s proclamation, &c., and the rules guiding the 
conduct of legislative business in the different provin- 
ces, are quoted in extenso. The book is well-printed, 
well-bound, and extremely well got-up, and has a 
good subjects index. It is by turning out works like 
this, and elevating the discussion of political questions 
to the high plane attained in this volume, that Indian 
politics can expect to gain in breadth, liberality and 
soundness and avoid the sneers sometimes levelled at 
its professors by interested persons. The tone is 
throughout moderate and judicious, and breathes a 
spirit of detachment essential for the proper study of 
all great questions,. We consider the book decidedly, 
cheap at the price, and we congratulate the ' Hindu” 
on the presence of an Assistant’ Rditor of the. type of, 
the author on its staff. 
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The Sacred Books of the Hindus translated by vavious 
Sanskrit Scholars and edited by Major B. D. Basu, 
1.M.S., (Retired). Extra volume, The Adhyatma Ram- 
ayana translated by Rai Bahadur Lala Baij Nath, 
B.A., Honovary Fellow, Allahabad University, Re- 
tired Judge, United Provinces, Published by Babu 
Sudhindra Nath Vasu, at the Panini office, Baha- 
durgun], Allahabad, Pp, 227. Price Rs..3.. 
“The Adhyatma Ramayana is a canonical book 

of the Vaishnavas and is a part of the Brahmanda 

Purana.’ lt is very, highly respected by all classes of 

Hindus, for the beauty of its language, its flow of 

verse, its clear statement of the doctrines of the 


Vedanta, and like the Bhagabat Gita, for its com- 


bination of the path of devotion with that of know- 
ledge. 

‘“Some idea of the popularity of the Adhyatma 
will be formed from the fact that it is read as a sacred 
book with. all reverence. due to the highest work on 
religion, in the implicit belief that it will secure great 
religious merit during -the Nava-ratra (nine days) of 
and in the month of Chaztya the week of the anniver- 
sary of Rama's. birth, every Sloka is repeated and 
recited as a sacred mantra. Devout Sadhus and lay- 
tuen will be found repeating the Ramhridaya’‘or Ram- 
gita daily and as one hears, in thé jungles of Rishikesh 
sung in sweet accents of devotion, the Rama Mantra, 
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“Jai Rama Jai, Jai Rama Jai, Rama Sita Rama” 
by devout sadhus and laymen and _re-echoed through 
the hills, one feels, that Rama and Sita are living ideals 
for the men and women of India.” : 

The book contains only the translation of the-Adhy- 
atma Ramayana. The notes given in the book, 
though few, are important. The author has 
drawn our attention to places where the Adhyatma 
Ramayana differs from the Valmiki Ramayana. 

It is a good edition and will, it is hoped, have a large 
circulation. . 


A Message to the Young men of Ceylon by the Ana- 
garika Dharmapala,- Colombo. Printed at the 
Mahabodhi Press. . : 


Those who wish to have dn idea of the past con- 
dition of Ceylon and’its present deplorable condition 
are strongly recommended to read this pamphlet. 

The author writes:-~" Before the British advent 
the Sinhalese were a distinctly sober people. The 
Government is (now) forcing the poor villager to 
drink intoxicants by opening village liquor shops by 
the thousands in opposition to the united voice of the 
whole people.” . 

“ After a hundred years of British rule the Sinhalese 
as a consolidated race is on the decline., Crime is 
increasing year by year, the ignorance of thé. people 
is appalling, without local industries the peasant 
proprietor is on the verge of starvation, cattle are 
dying for want of fodder, for pasture lands and village 
forests have been ruthlessly taken ‘from him and 
made crown property and sold to the European to, 
plant rubber and tea.” x 

‘The number of convicted prisoners (1910) is 8050 
and the cost per day to feed one prisoner. is Re. 1 
and 78 cents, while to educate a child the Government 
spends per‘ annum “Rs. 5.44 in a government school 
and gives as a grant per annum for each pupil 
Rs, 3.52!” : 

“The government that we have is of the Colonial 
form. - The ‘Secretary of State for the Colonies sends 
us a governor, a man who had done .service for the 
empire ; he may be humane, or he may rule des- 


- potically going against the united wishes of a whole 


people. And as the Government is conducted on 
Colonial lines, the Britishers who are supposed to be 
the Colonists have the voice and the permanent popu-- 
lation are looked upon as ‘‘aborigines,”’ and for the’ 
protection of the latter there is in London a. Society” 
for the protection of Aborigines. Our own leaders 
who have been educated under British influence in’ 
England are indifferent to the welfare of the 
Sinhalese.”’ : 

“ We purchase Pear’s soap and eat cocoanut biscuits 
manufactured by Huntley and Palmer, and sit in 
chairs made in Austria, drink the putrified liquid 
known ‘as tinned milk, manufactured somewhere. 
near the South Pole, while our own cows are dying’ 
for want of fodder, and grazing: grounds and our 
own’ pottery. we have given up for enamel goods 
manufactured in distant Austria, and our own_ brass 
lamps we have - melted, and are paying to purchase 
Hinks lamps which require a supply of fragile 
chimneys manufactured in Belgium ! Our own weavers 
are starving and we are purchasing cloth manufactured 
elsewhere !"’ ae : 

“It is an excellent publication and should be widely 
read, 
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The Dictsive Hour of Christian” Missions, by John 
| RR. Mott M. A. (Yale) LL, D. (Edinburgh), General 
’ Secretary of the World's Student's Christian Federa- 

tion. Published by the Christian Literature Society 
. for India, Memorial Hall, Post’ Box.3. Madras. 
. Pp. 193. Price Eight annas. me 


The author says—“Throughout ‘the non-Christian 
world thére are unmistakable signs of awakening of 
great peoples from their long sleep.” (page 2) ‘It 
is indeed the decisive hour of Christian Missions. 
It is the time of all times for Christians.of every name 
to: unite and, with quickened loyalty and with reliance 
upon the living God, to undertake.to make Christ 
known to all men and to bring His power to bear 
upon all nations’’ p. 181. : 


The Future of Africa, by Donald Fraser, Missionary 
of ‘the United Free Church of Scotland, Nyasaland. 
Published by the Christian Literature Society for 
India, Madras. Pp. VI+220. | Price eight annas. 


The author. writes in the Preface ‘The future of 
Africa deals solely with Africa and mission-work 
among the Pagan races’of Central and South Africa,” 
The subjects discussed in the book are:—-(1). Early 
Discovery, (2) The opening up.of Pagan Africa, (3) 
The Hand of Europe in Africa,’ (4) The conditions 
revealed, (5) The Hand -of the Church on Africa, 
(6) Results of Mission work, (7) The Needs of Pagan 
Africa, (8) The Church’s. Task. Appendices and 
Bibliography. Saal ea : 
- Some. of the, chapters are very interesting. The 
book is written from the standpoint of the Christian 
Missions. ~ ee 


Victory ov Defeat; by Loutse. Marston. Published 
by the Christian Literary Society for India, Madras. 

Pp. 71. Price Three.annas. be 

"It is a temperance story, written from the stand- 

point of the Christian Missions. ., oe 


The Islam Series: Outlines? of Islam by -the Rev. 
Canon Sell, D. Dy MOR. A. S. Published by the 


Christian Literature , Society,’ for India, Madras. 


Pp. 86. Price g4annas. . _ 
This booklet has been ‘written from the. orthodox 

Christian Missionary standpoint and the conclusion 

of the author is ‘‘The supreme need of the Muslim 

world is Jesus Christ.” . 

George’ Stephenson: The founder of Railways.. 

: Published an the C. L. Society for India, Madras. 
Pp. 39. Price one anna. , 

‘ A good life of Stephenson. Recommended to our 

School boys. A : 
Proverbs from East and West, published by C. L. 

Society. Pp. 44. Price one.anna. : 

A good collection. oe 

Picture fables. Published by the C. L. 
Madras. Pp. 44. Price one anna. 

It contains 52 fables (Esop’s Fables). 

An Insight into ‘Jainism Pamphlet No. 1. Contain. 
ing a few articles of Babu Rickhab Das Jatni,-:B.a., 
Pleader, Meerut. Collected and published by. B. 
‘Champat Lal’ Jatni, Assistant teacher, Church 
“Mission High School, Meerut and Joint Secretary 


Soctety, 
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. ff Jain Dharma Pracharni Sabha, Meerut. 
92. Price not mentioned. _ eee a 
- This pamphlet gives a general idea of the principles 
of Jainism and deals with the following subjects :— 
- (1) A few characteristics of Jainism. 
(2) Jain cosmology. 
(3): Karma Theory. 
(4) Whom do the Jains worship ? 
(5) Dharma. 
* (6) Jainism not an atheism. 


Pp. 


(7) Ahimsa as the Universal Brotherhood: of alt 


living beings. . 
Contains useful information. 
Maues Cx. Guosu. 


Life in Ancient India in the Age of the Mantras, by 
P. T. Srinivas Iyengar, Ma. 
lished by Srinivasa Vavadachari & Co., Madras. 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 138. Price not mentioned. 


The author, who-is no doubt -a good scholar, has 
collected in this book a good deal of information regard- 
ing the social life of the Aryans of the Vedic times. 
1 fear, however, that this very useful little book, which 
discloses very praiseworthy and patient ‘research, 
will not be much appreciated now, as a fuller work, 
more methodical in treatment of the subject matter, 
has been brought out by Prof. A. A. Macdonell and 
Dr. ‘A. B. Keith under the auspices of the Secretary 
of State for India. 
of both ‘these works, it may be safely said that Mri. 
Iyengar does not owe anything to the abovenamed 

uropean scholars either for his general idea or for 
the method of treatment of the subject.’ It must also 
be mentioned to the credit of Mr. lyengar that though 
not in possession of those advantages which the joint 
authors of The -Vedic Index of Names and Subjects 
had before’ them, he has-not failed to supply.such 
historical material as is necessary.to “form some idea 
regarding the social life of the old Vedic days. 

; “B, C. MasumMpaAr.. 


The Riks ov Primeval Gleams of Light and Life by 
T. Pavamasiva lyer, District and Sessions Judge, 
Bangalore, Pp. xvi+-199. Price Four Rupees. - 
The author's interpretation of the Rigveda is 
original and original with'a vengenance. According to 
him, Indra=A mighty volcano. Soma= Bitumen. 
Gayatri= Marsh Gas (C H,). Trishtap= Acetylene 
(C,H). Jagati= Ethylene (C.H,). 
man=Hydrogen Gas, Purpysha=Lava.. Rudra= 
Atmospheric Electricity in the higher regions. Maruts 
=Snows. Aditi=Elevated Tableland. _ Diti=The 
precipitous side of a ‘devide.’ Dydva=A snowy. 
range. Prithivi=Great longitudinal valley in a line 
with. the the strike of the range. Dasyu= Erratic 
blocks. Rodasi=A snowy range. Rayas= Region 
of rock-debyis which sometimes develops into. lovel 
Alps, the Oshadhi Region and Swarga of the, Riks. 
Vishnu=Basaltic Lava:  Visvakarman= Volcanic 
Lava. Twashtar= Imprisoned elastic gases. 
Even the ten Avatars of Vishnu: have been 
cally interpreted by-the author. 


Manes CHanpra GHosu. 
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The Story of Bobbili 
through minstrels) : 
Secundvabad. 1912. 


The following «passage reproduced from ‘the 
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foreword by Prof: Jadunath Sircar, M.A. will explain- 


the scope and character of ‘the book : 

“Mr. M. N. Venkataswami has here reproduced 
the story of the foundation and sack. of Bobbili as 
narrated to him by a wandering Telugu minstrel 
more than forty yéars ago...In -preserving this tale, 
Mr. Venkataswami has done us-a distinct service. 
The story, though relating to 1757. A.D, -is-a vivid 
picture of ancient manners and its characters truly 
belong to the Epic age...It is a very interesting ‘himan 


document,” ” ; 
; P. 
Speeches of Lord Hardinge: Ganesh & Co, 
Madras.* Popular Edition, Price Rs. 2. 
The. doings of modern Viceroys are not less im- 
portant than those of their predecessors who built 


up’ the’ Empire beéause their work lies mainly in the 
development of the arts of peace whereas that of 


-the latter lay principally in the acquisition of territory: 


by war and diplomacy. The expansion of -the legis- 
ature, which, in spite of the premium set on medi- 
-ocrity by the rules of election, isa step forward, took 
place immediately’ before Lord Hardinge came out to 
India, and the modification of the Partition and the 
raising of. the status of the Bengal Government were 
‘his own handiwork.’ The fact that the redistribution 
of territory:has yet to be made logically complete by 
.the inclusion of the fringe-areas on the East and 
‘ the . West need not deter ué’. from giving the 
Viceroy his due meéd of praise for’ removing a great 
‘grievance. Education and’ sanitation are in the fore- 


front of His Excellency's administrative policy. The . 


speeches delivered by thé Viceroy: during his tenure 

~of office are therefore full of interest and form a good, 
though necessarily one-sided, record of ‘contemporary 

events. They abound in wise and statesmanlike say- 
‘ings, which, though they, have not alwavs been re- 
duced to: action, still point the‘goal and'lay down an 

ideal which all would be willing to. follow. -They also 

exhibit the honesty of purpose of the august ruler of 
India.- The book is neatly printed and bound .and 

‘ covers over 500 pages. It is sure to be welcomed by 
those for whom it is intended. « : ; 
, Pot. 


“ History of. Auvangzib’’ Vols. I .and II. by Prof. 
“Jadiunath Sarkar, M.a., of Patna College, (M. C. 

_ Sarkar & Sons, Calcutta). Pp. I—xxvi, 376; H— 
’ witt, 320. Price Rs. 3-8 each volume. a 


‘“Anecdotes of Auvangsib and Historical Essays,” 
by the same Author (M. C. Sarkar & Sons, Cal- 
cutta). Pp, 242. 


’ These three books are the result of the devoted 
labours of a life-time given to the study of the reign 
of Aurangzib, Mr. Jadunath Sarkar has collected 
from a variety of sources an enormous mass of mate- 
rials, which he has used with judicious care-and- with 
‘the painstaking particularity of scholarship. His /udza 
of Auvangaib was professedly not a history. It was, 
as its sub-title indicates, a collection of facts and 
Statistics regarding the life and times of the great 
Emperor : and thus it has served as a scaffolding by 
means of which Mr. ‘Sarkar proposes to raise his 
edifice of the history. -The two volumes of the History 
are an earnest of what Mr. Sarkar has promised to 
~give us in the future. In his introduction, he gives 


.is told. 
.are before us for review commences: with the story. of 
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us the scheme. of his-.work, which is to be completed 
in three more volumes : . 

- “Two volumes of my history are now -placed before 
the public. A third is expected to be ready in manus- 
.cript a year hence. To, complete this long reign of 
50 years and give some account of the condition of 
the people, trade, life and manners, two more volumes 
at least will be needed. I am now on the threshold 
of my subject and can seé its distant end but dimly.” 

These three promised volumes, besidés giving us 
the social’ history of the period, will narrate the half- 
century of Aurangzib’s reign : the first period of com- 
parative peace spent in Northern India with imperial 
pomp and circumstance; the war round the frontiers ; 
the struggle against the Rajputs; and then, most 
important, the Deccani phase, wherein the-Moghal 
Empire makes the beginnings of its last stand in its 
long war with the ‘slim’ Marathas ; and finally, the 
pathos of his closing’ years, when the light has vanished 
from the.morning hills, and when the: vision, of his 
early years having faded into gray disenchantment, 
a lonely decrepit figure, stricken by disease, and 


‘sorrow and disillusionment, the conqueror of the world 


at last becomes. the conquered .of his destiny. The 
intense interest of the life of Aurangzib centres in these 
crowded years:; and, the final verdict on. a history .of 
Aurangzib_ will - depend on the manner how their story 
The first of the two excellent volumes that 


the great Emperor's early boyhood and. education, 
and then proceeds to tell us‘of his first apprenticeship 


‘in war and conquest, his early viceroyalties of. the - 


Deccan and Gujerat, varied by Central .Asian and 
Afghan experiences, his war against the Musulman 


_ Kingdom of Bijapur interrupted by the illness of 


Shahjehan, ‘and . the beginnings of the war’ of the 
Succession, The second volume continues the ‘story of 


:the struggle between the brothers for the throne of 


Delhi and brings the narration up to the point of 
Aurangzib's coronation. So far as they go these 


- volumes are very-full of details of the events they are 


recording. 2 : a 
But. in the meantime we get somehow a better idea 


‘of the whole conspectus of Aurangzib’s reign in the 
Anecdotes which give us a curious insight into the 
character and the intimate thoughts of the last of the 


‘great’ Moghals. - Not the least. useful feature of Mr. 


Sarkar’s secorid book is the excellent. short Zzfe of 
Aurangzib which: prefaces the anecdotes. ‘These are 
arranged -and selected according to a-scheme which 
is the author’s olvn and departs entirely from the 


two’ Original Persian works of which the book is the 


translation. The anecdotes are divided into four un- 
equal parts; i. those relating to himself, ii. those about 
his sons and grandsons, iii. those about his officers 
and about the Shiahs and the Hindus. It is’ a_ pity 
that this last’ part is not nearly so full as the others ; 
and it must be confessed further that anecdote’No.. 71 
can hardly be quoted as an instance of Aurangzib’s 
cruelty towards the Hindus as a class. The first 
part is deeply interestirig.as it contains the Emperor’s 


- last will and testament as well as the story of his one 


romance, the love-affair with Zainabadi. Scattered 
among the rest are anecdotes which illustrate _ the 
many striking facets of an eminent and many-sided 
career: such. as his piety-({57) ; his austere attitude 


: towards profligate nobles (§48); his wise cynicism in 


affairs ({10) 5 his just dealing with officers: (§54) ; his 
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“strict justice between prince and commoner ({18) and 


soon. One wishes Mr, Sarkar had not followed his 


‘ Persian text too closely, and given us other anecdotes. 
- Such as the famous one about the burial-of music. 


But at any rate, one rises from a perusal of this book 


. with a. kindlier feeling for that strange old figure which 
: occupied so large a space in our Indian annals. Tout 
savoir, clest tout pardonner; and perhaps if we 


knew all the inner history of that brilliantly fertile life, 


* puritan in its stately severity, full of strange exits. and 
-entrances, of that towering personality which touched 
- excellence in.so many points but attained permanence 


in none,—if we knew all, the verdict would be given 


“in sorrow and-not in anger. ‘In the last part of the 


short: life which: has been referred to above, Mr. Sar- 
kar has written a few paragraphs on Aurangzib’s 
character, in which every word seems to’ have been 


‘ chosen with so much care, wisdom and discrimination 


. that we cannot help making the following extracts 


from them: ' :a 
“So lived and died Auranzib, surnamed Alamgir 


- Shah, the last of the Great Mughals. For, in spite of 


his religious intolerance, narrowness of mind, and lack 


‘ of generosity and statesmanship, he was great in the 
_ possession of some qualities which might have gained 


for him the highest place in any sphere of life except 


‘the supreme’ one; of rule over men. He would 
“ have made a successful general, minister, theologian, 
- or, school master, and an ideal departmental head. 


But the'critical eminence of a throne on which he was 
placed by .a freak of Fortune, led to the failure of his 


’ life and the blighting of his fame. Pure in his domes- 
- tic relations, simple and abstemious like a hermit, 


he had a passion for work and a hatred of ease and 
pleasure, .which remind one’ of George Grenville, 


_ though with ‘Grenville’s untiring‘industry he had also 


got: Grenyille’s narrowness and obstinacy...... His 


_ coolness and courage were famous throughout India : 
- no danger howéver great, no emergency however un- 
' looked for, could-shake his heart or cloud the serene 
‘ light of his intellect...... He lacked that warm genero- 


te 
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sity of the heart, that chivalry to fallen foes, and that 
easy ‘familiarity of address in private life, which made 
the: great ‘Akbar win the love and admiration of his 
contemporaries and of all posterity. Like the English 
Puritans,’ Aurangzib drew his inspiration from the-old 


- law. of relentless punishmént and vengeance and 
‘forgot that ‘mercy is an attribute of the Supreme 
: Judge of -the Universe.... Art, music, dance, and 
‘ even poetry (other than ‘familiar quotations ’’) 
‘ were his aversion and he spent- his leisure hours in 


hunting for legal precedents in Arabic works on Juris- 
prudence,..' His spirit was therefore the narrow and. 


-- selfish spirit of the lonely recluse, who seeks his indivi- 


dual: salvation, oblivious of the outside world... These 
limitations of his character completely undermined the 


* Mughal Empire, so that on his death it suddenly fell 
- in-a- single, downward plunge. Its innner life was 


gone, and the outward form could not deceive the 


- world long. Time relentlessly sweeps away whatever 
‘ is'inefficient, unnecessary, or false to nature.” 

- _' These lines may well be taken as summing up in a 
- final and authoritative form the ‘verdict of posterity 


_ on the reign of Aurangzib. es 
It is necessary in order to complete the review of - 


. this book to refer to the collection of historical Essays 


--mainly on seventeenth-century topics which lend an 
- added. interest to the. publication,. The last Essay 
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gives a short memoir of -that remarkable Indian 
bibliophile, Mr. Khuda Baksh, the founder of the 
_Patna Library. ee . a 

A final word as to style. ' All great histories whether 
“in the English or in the French language-— and 


especially in the latter—have made use of the - 


narrative-interest only in so far as it has been 


redeemed and unified by the intrusion of philosophic ° 


reflections and it is only by the illumination of ideas 


- that we can render intelligible that tangle of passions’ 


and strifes and that hurrying succession, of events 
which are the subject-matter of histories. What we 
have so far received in. these volumes under review 
: and especially in the two volumes’ of the. History, is 
narrative, endless narrative, interspersed ‘with anec- 
- dotes and quotation-marks—such as we meet. with in. 
the histories of the popular kind. Apart from that, 


Nay 


-the author has occasionally slipped into phrases’ 
that are far from comely, and lapsed into dithyrambs . 


that are out of place in a work that claims to be 
. scholarly. But with these blemishes excepted, the 
- three volumes make excellent reading.. The general 
: effect is pleasing; but the author’s aim should be not 
only to please, but to fascinate, and that by the 
magic of imagination and the grip of ideas. We are 
afraid lest through his desire to be popular Prof, 
Sarkar should detract from the permanent value of 
his work., A shallow critic, some time ago in the 
pages of this Review, sneered at the author for writing 
-what he called “a prose epic’? on Aurangzib, He 
was paying an unconscious compliment. We want 
-him to write a prose epic on the seventeenth century, 
to which we can_ refer lovingly, in the times 
to come, much in the same way as ‘we 
.do to the work of Mommsen and Michelet 
and Taine: and it is because we are convinced that 
-he alone of the present generation of Indian scholars 
lias the requisite qualifications for a task like that, 
that wé write. these lines in the hope that he may be 
minded of them when he takes in hand the remainder 
’ of his task. . 


The books have been well-got-up. Inspite of the 
care given to their production, they have been attended 
with the usual fatality of Indian printing enterprise— 
a long list of errata. One other may be added: on 
page 82, Vol. I, for the date, 1649, read 1647. 


S. V. MoxKERJEE. 


Economics of British India: by J. Sarkar. M.C. 


Sarkar & Sons, Harrison Road, Calcutta. Rs. 3. 


. . -o- . # \ eu Ma 
The days of amateur politicians-are over in ‘India. 


-The.economic and political development of India 
during the.last two decades or so- whether through the 
efforts of the citizens or through the educative and 
pioneering activities of the Government has given rise 

. to complexities in the situation..which can no longer 

. be placed for solution in the hands of the man in the 
street. And the great intellectual awakening of the 

~_ people in recent years has prepared the way for the 
rise. of, .specialists in  Adminisiration, Business, 
Banking, Finance, and Legislation as in every other 

_ sphére of thought-and activity. The result has been 

- a remarkable growth of seriousness in our -public life 

and an all-round heightening of the standard by 

- which to judge of the men, institutions and movements 
in the country. And ‘both in. Industrial India as 
ivell.as Political India the demand for trained business- 
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“men and iudustrial experts as well ‘as trained states- 
men-and statisticians has been rapidly rising. 

These are facts which lie-on the surface and he 
-who runs may read them, The’ demand for _ political 
and industrial specialists is the one outstanding fact 
of recent years. ar ; 

‘And it is the inadequate supply of such experts 
that has been more or less retarding our political and 
industrial advance. It is: as one of the means of 
‘educating the publicists of our country and equipping 
them with sound preliminary knowledge about Indian 
Administration, Finance, Industry and Commercial 
problems that we welcome the third edition of 
“Professor Jadunath Sarkar’s Economics of British 
India,’ Vhat the’ book has seen the third edition 

*.duritg ‘the comparatively short space of about four 
years is sufficient evidence of the popularity and use- 
‘fulness of the work. What we want: to emphasise 
‘in this connexion is the character’ of the work as an 
aid to general culture, and an item in the curriculum 
-of liberal education. It is not the writing of a school- 
master designed solely to meet the requirements of 
.B. A. and M. A. candidates of Universities but is 
eminently fitted to be a hand-book of information 
and a manual of guidance to the Indian publicists 
as well to those who want to form’ correct estimates 
about the economic and administrative problems of 
the country, We recommend this excellent work 
to some of our younger colleagues and co-workers’ in 
public life, and congratulate the author on the com- 
prehensive treatment of the subject in a solid scientific 
Style. 7 
:_ The literary aitainments and character of Professor 
Sarkar are. too well-known. As an indefatigable 
antiquarian and the compiler of a voluminous history 
of India during the seventeenth century from original 
‘Persian. sources—-Més, and works which were alloge- 
ther unknown to previous writers, he has earned the 
reputation of being a strictly critical and scientific 
student of facts and figures. He is, in fact, one of 
that growing band of Indian scholars who have been 
studying their country’s past according to the canons 
of historical method obtaining in modern. Europe. 
The same unprejudiced turn of mind and thoroughly 
impartial attitude Prof. Sarkar brings to bear upon 
the study of the current economic and political pro- 
blems of the country.’ He is, however, not an 
abstract philosopher shutting himself up in his 
scholastic cell and passing therefrom judgments upon 
‘his countrymen, for his work indicates an intimate 

- familiarity with the writings and speeches of all Indian 
‘celebrities—financiers, statesmen, | administrators, 
businessmen, and lawyers, He has studied not only 
‘the Blue books and reports, Statistical Accounts and 
Proceedings of Select Committees, but has followed 
carefully the course of industrial evolution and phases 
of public life that are represented by the practical 
politicians of his country. 
~ The signal merit of the work is its all-India 
character. Prof. Sarkar has sought for. facts and 

‘illustrations from all parts of India, and on almost 
all questions the reader finds himself face to face 
with the problems of the Deccan and the Punjab as 
well as of Bengal and Southern India. The book 
before us has thus been a lively and concrete story 
of the commercial and economic geography of India. 
Another important feature of the work besides its 
reference to all-India statistics of rents, prices, 


‘and Council Bills. 


‘simple English in which this book 
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wages atid other economic conditions and problems 
is the frequency of digressions into the history of the 
problems and’ conditions studied. One would find in 
it the histories of the roads, canals, communications 
and guilds in Hindu and Musalman tribes ; and these 
and other anecdotes of the country’s past material 
condition raise the value of the work to that of the 
Historical Economics of India. ‘These two features 
of the book make it highly useful to those who want 
to get within short compass a picture of the secular 
and material civilisation‘of India both in the present 
and in the past. “In this connexion we may mention 
also the social studies introduced whenever necessary, 
The caste, the family, the socio-religious rites and 
ceremonies, the legal and socio-economic institutions 
&c—by which Professor Sarkar has tried to place 
the economico-polatical problems in their proper 
setting and true perspective. The result has been 
a concrete and realistic study of the national standard 
of life and comfort, and, as such, is likely to be warmly 
received by foreign scholars and statesmen who are 
interested in Indian affairs, social, economic and 
political, 

Professor Sarkar is not a superficial student of 
economic problems. He has a vigorous intellectual 
nerve which enables him to fight his way through 
innumerable details. The work before us shows 
his remarkable power of marshalling evidences and 
grouping the facts by undertaking deep and laborious 
researches. Prof.’ Sarkar does not leave a problem 
by merely stating it, but carefully pursues it through 
its intricacies and complexities and presents before 
the reader a clear and intelligible statement of all 
the issues to a question. Thus his treatment of 
Co-operative Credit, Tenancy Problems, the Factory 
Question, Inheritance Laws, the Indian Rent theory, 
Wages Statistics, High Prices and Currency Legisla- 
tion is at once elaborate and precise. The details of 
the working of- some of these- Jaws and _ institutions 
are of a sufficiently high order and elevate the work 
to a volume which may be profitably used. by 
advanced politicians- and’ publicists of the land. 
Professor Sarkar has made out the case for Bengal 
Zamindars_ in a most learned manner and given 
concrete ‘pictures of the working of Home charges 
Not Jess claborate, useful and 
‘suggestive is his treatment of technical education, 
the most Vital of all questions of the day. Education- 


-ists as well as industrialists should carefully go through 


the chapter which treats of this. 

A word of praise must be given to the clear and 
of over three 
hundred pages has been written. The printing and 
general get-up of the work are also excellent. alt is 
priced at Rs. 3 only and has been publish by 
Messrs. M.~ C. Sarkar & Son, 75 Harrison Road, 
Calcutta. : ; 

Benoy Kumsr SARKAR. 


BENGALI 


Athade Atkhana (Mirth Galore): by Lalit Kumar 
Bannerjee, M.A. Bhattacharjee & Sons, Calcutta, 
1912. Price annas five. ~~ y 


Professor Bannerjee follows up his laudable attempt 
at popularising the tales of the Httopadesha and 
presenting them in a form readily acceptable to 
children toiling through their first lessons, The get up 
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is nice, and the printing and illustrations are in various. 


colours. How much do we of an earlier generation, 
fed on the bombastic inanities of the long-forgotten 
Sishubodhak, . envy the -youngsters their rare good 
fortune? The schoolmaster’s birch loses half its terror 
when the food-provided is as sweet as this. We can 
prophesy a roaring sale for the learned professor’s 
latest venture. : : 
: : P, 


“Hint. 


Nari-updesh, by Babu Vishwambhay Prakash, B.4., 
207, West End Road, Sadar, Meerut, and to be 
had of.the author. Pvrinted at the Bhaskar Pvess, 
«Meerut. Royal.8 vo. Pp. 229. Price—as. 10. 


_ This book-consists’ of three parts.. In the first there 
is a short essay in which the writer has shown.the 
necessity of female education. This is followed by 
two’ Domestic Stories. It is clear that these are an 
adaptation of the Urdu book Muratuluru’s by Moulvi 
Nazit Ahmad. But we are sorry to note that we do 
not find the writer acknowledging his obligation any- 
where. We came across a verbatim translation of the 
aforésaid Urdu novel published by the Nawal Kishore 
Press with Hindu’ names exchanged for Musalman 
ones. ‘But in the book under review we find “an im- 
provement in that several modifications have been 
made to suit the present tendencies as also the varying 
state of things ina Hindu family. The language is 
good and the compilation must have'cost considerable 
pains. - ee 
Bazavoo Hisab. Parts I, 1], and III,” By Pandit 
Panna'Lal Kanhatya Lal Sharma, 3rd Assistant 
Master, Hindi Middle School, Dhar, and published 


by Dwibedi Bros. Khetbadi, Bombay. Demy 8 vo.- 


“Pp. 20 (1 anna), pp. 30 (2k annas), and foolscap 
8 wo. pp. 20 (ranna) respectively. 
These are short pamphlets on mental arithmetic as 


taught in the villdge schools. The rules have ‘in. cer- . 


tain instances been given in rhyme. The arrangement 
.is satisfactory and the books should prove useful. . 


Master Saheb ki anokht chatta, by Do, and publish- 
ed by Do. Demy 8 vo. Pp. 14. Price—rz annas, 
‘This pamphlet describes in a somewhat, farcical 

manner the sad lot of the village schoolmaster in India, 


Balopdesh, by Pandit Kanhatya Lal Upadhyay, to be 
chad of Dwibedi Bros. Khattbadi; 7, Bombay. 
Demy 8 vo. Pp. 12. and Edition, Price—3 pice. 
This contains short maxims, which the writer wants, 

should be illustrated by teachers. by means of exam- 

ples. The purpose of the pamphlet will also prove 
usef-to teachers, Thé maxims could better have 
been taken from the Hindi poetry. “The printing 
is nice. ; ows : 

Hindi Vyakaran Prabeshtka, by Do. and to be had 
of Do. Crown 8 vo, Pp, 110. 2nd Edition, 
Price—~4 annas, 

This is an advance upon the above introductory 
book and the subject has been treated here in a more 


‘detailed mannér. “The principle of the author that, - 


‘are excellent. 
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grammar should be taught. by means of a graduated 
course. of books, in each. of which the whole of Hindi 


Grammar is touched briefly or elaborately, is preferable 


to that according to which parts of the same grammar 
are taught in different standards. Nesfield’s Grammars 
in English have been written on the samé principle. 
From the book under review a respectable knowledge: 


of ‘grammar can be attained, A short chapter on:: 


Prosody is also added. The printing and binding 


Dharmashikshavali, Part 1. by Mr. Rawehoudea &: 
B.A., Head Master, Anglo-Sanskrit High School, ° 


Ambala. Printed at the Anglo-Oviental Press, 

Lucknow. Crown 8 vo. Pp. 117. Price—as, six. 

This\is a short treatise for moral and religi«* 
ous’ training. The author is right Bin thinking 
that even young children should be made to feel, 
that the soul is imperishable and requires. development; 


and it may be said to the credit of the writer that. 


he has not made the discussion of this subject too 
unintelligible to boys. The compilation will prove 
useful in ‘the hands of those for whom ,it is intended. 


Ths poems given at the end of each chapter are, | 


however, not good. 
poems or borrowing from second-rate ‘poetry, ‘the’ 
writer could have gone to Tulsidas, Surdtis, Rahe- 
man; etc., where hé could have fouind everything expres-. 
sive of his own ideas. The poems in some cases: violate. 
the rules of-prosody. There is a short life of Swami 


Instead of composirig his own. - 


Dayanand Saraswati towards the erid of the book, - 


The object of the book is indeed good and we have no- - 


thing to object agaist the prose portion of the book - 


which contains much. valuable information. 


: ow.) UMS 
_ GUIARATI. 


Samajic Sevana Sanmarg, by Dayabhiai Lakshman- ; 
bhat Pant, published by the Gujarat Vernacular 


Society, Ahmedabad, printed.at the Gujarut Print- ° 
258. 


‘ing Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth bound. Pp. 
Price Re. 0-12-0 (1912). : 


This book is based on the .Rev. Mr. Fleming’s - 
It ds’ not-a-r 


“ Suggestions for: Social Usefulness.” ; 
translation but an original work, following the lines 
laid down by the English author. 
almost every institution in India which works for social 
uplift. The Sevasadan of Bombay, the well-known 


Math at Belur, the Nishkam Karma Math at Poona,. - 


and all cognate Societies have been taken into -consi- 


It. takes, note’ of ~ 


deration, and wherever useful and practical sugges- | 
tions have been found necessary, they are given in the * 


most concise, but effective form. The work is written, 
‘not only in a very intelligent way, but it bears-the 
stamp also of having been written by one who knows 
the needs of the task, he has undertaken to write 
about. First aid, ambulance work, night: schools, vill- 
age ‘sanitation, 
‘public utility and handled 


have been treated 


and a number of such subjects of | 


in a-fashion which is simple, and’ therefore, giving 


promises of making the book popular, ; 
Kk. M. J.. 
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Mr Stopford A. Brooke on the “Gitanjali.” 
-+ We are indebted to the kindness and 


courtesy of Mr. Satyendranath Tagore for the 


‘privilege of publishing the following letter 


written to his brother Mr. Rabindranath 


Tagore by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke :— 


Dear Mr. Tacore, 


I wish I had written before this to you, 
‘and not only spoken to. you through 
Mr. Rothenstein, but indeed .[ have 
written to you in my spirit during the last 
two months, letters of homage and gratitude 


.to the Poet and his poetry, Yet I ought to 


have embodied these on paper, for though 
things done only within have a life of their 
own and pass beyond us, yet we ought to 
shape them, since perchance they may be of 
some good or pleasure to those we love and 
honour. 


Therefore, though. late, I send you this 


‘smali letter, and beg forgiveness for delay. 


I was deeply interested in the Autobiography 
of your father, ‘not only by the history it 


-gave me of the whole of the vital religious 


history it records, but chiefly’ by’ the 
character revealed in it and by. the move- 
ment and life of his spirit. It made a deep 
impression on me and awakened many new 


thoughts in me,—too many for me to-put 


into words. I see how many elements in 
hés soul you have passed through your own 
soul ; reshaped them there, and given them 
a new form in your poems. 2 

“These poems of yours, however somewhat 
derived from him, are vitally your own; 
sealed with your own personality. But 
the others, the greater number, are, | think, 
the most individual, personal, and original 
poems I have ever read; and how much 
more intense their personal originality 
would be, if I could only read them in their 
own language ! | 

Yet as you yourself have translated them, 
their native air and light still suffuses them. 
We have no new soul and atmosphere im- 


posed in them; one person, and one only, 
is in them, 

They make for peace,—peace breathing 
from Love. They create. for us, too storm- 
tost in-this modern western world, a quiet 
refuge'and a temper in which we realize 
that the: real world is outside our noise, — 
some world in the things and ideas that 
‘are eternal in immortal Love. 

And because the poems all spring from 
union ‘with this undying Love, they 
appear in beauty,—in a thousand'shapes of 
beauty. It is well for us, over here, amid 
our crowded varieties and useless philoso- 
phies, to have a book which, without de- 
nouncing us, leads us into the meadows of 
peace and love, and refreshes us when we 
are weary, but yet, is not content till it bids 
us to pass from quietude, to shape what we 
have learnt there into the life of men and 
women, and bring them also into peace. 

_ Lam old’and I wish I had more of peace, 
-of certainty in it. But I am very grateful 
to you. for bringing so much‘of it to me’by 
day and while I lie alone ‘at ‘night. I send 
you the last’ volume of sermons I have 
published, ‘as a little mark of a great 
gratitude, It may interest you to dip into 
it here and there when there is leisure, 
and see what a man thinks, who has lived 
through ‘stormy times into old age, and is 
sure that Love is, and was, and willbe for 
ever. 

I am, 

Most sincerely yours, . 

Stoprorp A. Brooxe. 


Emigration from Engtand. 


The London Outlook says that the 
dwindling of the population in England, 
“the citadel of ‘the Empire,” is the result 
of England’s unceasing efforts to fill and 
occupy the vast waste places of the'colonies 
with “adventurous scions of the British 
stock’? Australia contains an area fourteen 
times the size of Germany and twenty-five 
times that of the United Kingdom, yet 
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Skee 
Australia. has'a population of but 4,500,000. 
In South Africa and Canada a parallel 
condition of things exists. How can 
England, with its population increasing at 
a rate below that of Germany and Russia, 
keep strangers from seizing her territory? 
To quote the words of The Outlook : 


' British supremacy in naval and commercial power 
was never before so fiercely and’ persistently chal- 
lenged. We are caught in a competitive struggle 
‘of which it is. impossible to imagine the end. ‘The 
English race has inherited a territorial domain greater 
than any empire in the past and comprizing nearly 
all the unoccupied surface of the globe on which the 
white man finds his congenial home. Other nations 
who have entered the field of competition later, and 
are now in growing need of colonial outlets for surplus 
energy and population, are brought -up in every 
direction by our notice-boards to ‘keep off the grass. ’ 
A nation which puts up so many of these warnings 
round the most wealthy and attractive spaces of the 
globe needs ‘to have its fences pretty strong and high. 
Two important questions which the Briton of to-day 
may well ask himself are, Whether his race has the 
strength and vitality to settle and develop these vast 
dominions, and whether other nations of the East and 
West will abstain from all trespass while that race 
makes the Empire British in deed as well as in 
name?” . ; 


The following statistical estimates illus- 
trate the sweeping statements and dire 
forebodings of this leading London weekly: 


“ Emigration carries away from the shores of ‘this 


country a good half of our natural increment ‘on the’ 


wings of the stork.’ In 1gt1 the net emigration from 
our islands of the ‘native-born’ amount to 261,809, 
the largest figure ever recorded,’ but certain to be 
greatly increased by the record of 1912. How long 
can this country stand this incessant drain without a 
dangerous weakening of the body politic? Can we 
afford, even in imperial interests, to draw thus heavily 
upon the garrison that hold the citadel of the Empire ? 
And while we are doing this, the gross German 
emigration had declined_in 1911 to 22,592, and this 
figure was exceeded by the incomers -from Austria, 
Russia, and Italy.’ Germany adds every year 900,000 
to her population, the United Kingdom only 400,000, 
All this suggests reflection, and the problem before 
the British people to-day is—how -they are to settle 
sufficient of the genuine breed in the aching solitudes 
of the, Empire to ensure the British character of its 
institutions and. civilization.: The stream of immigra- 
tion into the dominions must be kept mainly British. 
Otherwise the Empire will cease to be British except 
in name, and the foundation of all Imperial sentiment 
and policy will disappear. How can this be done 


without a serious depletion of the United Kingdom ?- 


Already many complaints are heard, especially from 
Scotland and our English country districts, that the 
emigration agent is carrying off our best people, ” 

The writer comes to the conclusion that 
if England can not hold her territory by 
British men, she must do so by British 
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ships. But ships alone will no longer suffice 
in the near future. There must be air-ships, 
too, in which Germany is at present far 
superior to every other nation. 


. Mr. Taft’s salary as Professor. 


The salary at Yale for ex-President Taft as 
Kent Professor ‘of Law will be $5,000, which 
is the. maximum now. paid to the upper 
grade of full professors. .Ihe salary. will 


include the $305 income paid by the Kent | 


endowment, the balance being made.good 
from the general fund of the academic 
department. A dollaris three rupees. So 
says the Indian Datly News. America is a 


very rich country and the cost of living is. 


there very high. Such a country pays: its 
‘upper grade. of full professors Rs. 1250 
per mensem, Our European professors are 
not satished with a maximum salary of Rs. 
1500, though India is a very poor country 
and the cost of living is comparatively low. 


National decay and death. 


In the International Journal of Ethics Mr, 
R. M. Maciver expresses the opinion that 
“because a society lives, it does not follow 
that it shall die.” To the. historians’ 
mechanical “decline and fall” the writer 
opposes the argument :— 


Defeat, - pestilence, and famine may decimate a 
people and not crush its spirit or its vitality. It is the 
strength and character of its spiritual unity that makes 
or unmakes a people. Not decimation of number— 
a loss speedily reparable—but enfeeblemént of spirit 
is the ultimate social misfortune, and ‘the cause of 
social disaster. : ; 

In truth societies grow in experience, in knowledge 
and in power, as each generation hands down its 
gain. They do not grow in age, for each generation 
isnew -as was the inconceivable beginning .of life, 
indeed with an increased capacity of life in so for.as 
past generations have striven to improve -it, We. can 
discover no law which’ burdens the new genetations 
with an inherited weight of age. Society alone is 
granted that rare and inestimable possession, the ad- 
vantage of experience without its penalty of powerless- 
ness, 


The rejuvenescence in modern -timeg 


of many nations with a very old civilisation 


shows that Mr. Maciver is right. 
Let us not think that because we are an 


old people, we are necessarily decfepit’ and. 


decadent or are about todie. To-all our 
people, particularly our young people, our 
exhortation is: Keep your spirit pure and 
strong. Avoid all pleasure-seeking, softness, 
voluptuousness, luxury, effeminacy and im- 
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‘purity. ‘Let faith and hope and courage be 
your motto. Scorn delights and live labo- 


rious days. 
Students and Military Training. 

From an article printed in this number 

" it. will be seer’ how students are given 
military training in the United States of 
America. Reuter telegraphs that an un- 
official meeting of the resident members of 
‘the senate of the Cambridge University has 
passed a resolution unanimously approving 
-the influentially supported suggestion that 
students should not be permitted to take 
the. Bachelor’s -degree unless they are 
efficient Territorials: It was resolved to 
invite the ca operation of the. Oxford Uni- 
versity. . ; 

We are against jingoism and big stand- 
ing armies. But ‘we think every able- 
bodied man ought to know enough of 
soldiering to be able to take part in the 
defence of his couritry when occasion arises. 

“It is a grievous, disability that the vast 
majority of the Indian people can have no 
opportunities for receiving _ military: 
training. . 

“Prosperous” India. 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson concludes his 

. financial statement’ with the | sentence: 

- “I rejoice exceedingly that I shall leave: her 
[India] loyal and prosperous.” We do not 
think that a prospefity budget necessarily 
means a -prosperous country. It is beside 
our present purpose to discuss whether 
India is getting richer or poorer day by day. 
Even if we take for granted the official view 
that India is getting richer, we are not pre- 
cluded’ from saying what is a stern and 
mournful fact that India is a very poor 
country, a country which is far from being 

‘ prosperous, "A country cannot be said to 
be prosperous when there is chronic scarcity 
in it, when a very large proportion of its 
inhabitants have scarcely one full meal a 
day, when the same proportion have only 
a ‘scanty ‘strip of rag to cover their naked- 
“mess, when poverty -prevents them from 
‘giving education to their children, when 
pestilences caused - directly or indirectly 
by poverty carry away millioris of souls 
every. year to the next. world, when famines 
occur in some part of the country or other 
almost: every other year and when‘'the’ pro- 
portion of lean, shrunken figures in it is 
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ry 


* larger ‘than ‘in any other country. In July 


1907, we received from Messrs. Cassel] & Co., 
a new book called ‘The Other Side of the 
Lantern” by Sir Frederick Treves, Bart., Ser- 


- geant-Surgeon to His late Imperial.Majesty 


King-Emperor Edward VII and Surgeon-ia- 
ordinary to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, 
now King . Emperor George V. In our 


‘August (1907) number, we made the follow- 


ing extracts from that book :— 
‘India leaves on the mind an impression of poor- 


‘ness and melancholy, even if in certain districts cul- 


tivation is luxuriant, and if, after the rains the country 
is brilliant with blossoms which no meadow in Eng- 
land can produce.’ . 

“' Sadder than the country are the common people of 


it, They are lean and weary-looking, their clothing 


is scanty, they all seem poor, and “toiling for leave: 
to live.” They talk little and laugh’less. Indeed, a 
smile, except on the face of a child, is uncommon, 
They tramp along in the dust with ‘little apparent 
object other than to tramp. Whither they go, Hea- 
ven knows, for they look like meri who have been 
wandering for a century. - Their meagre figures are 
found against the light of the dawn, and move across 
the great red sun as it sets in the west, and one won- 
ders if they, still tramp on through the'night.” - 
‘' They appear feeble and depressed,. * *-.” 
_ {The country would seem to be overrun by a mul-- 
titude of men, women and children, all of about the 
same degree, a little below the most meagre comfort, - 
and a little above the nearest reach of starvation:” ° 


eer y hordes who provide 
in their lean bodies victims for the yearly sacrifice to 
cholera, famine, and plague. Plague will slay 20,000 
in‘a week, cholera will destroy ten times that number 
in a year, and the famine of one well-remembered 


time accounted for five and a quarter millions of 


dead _ people.” 
The Amrita Bazar Patrika refers to the 
well-known fact that “in the seventies of 


_ the last century the Government laid down 


the. rule that a district should be declared 
a ‘famine district?’ when rice would sell 
there at 8 seers per rupee.” Judging by 
this standard, one must say that there is 
at present famine every year throughout the 
country, or in the greater portion of it. “The 
same paper observes :— 


There is then scarcely a spot in India which is not 
under the grip of malaria, plague or cholera. These 
scourges either singly or combinedly, have already 
destroyed mahy of the fairest districts in India and 
the mortality which they are yet causing simply Stag- 
gers humanity. And is it necessary for us to explain 
this unique phenomenon? The people would haye 
been able to defy these diseases if they had had suffi- 
cient healthy food arid wholesome water to nourish | 
their bodies with. But they are too poor to get them. 
In Bengal, said to be the most prosperous of the 
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provinces, tens of millions have ‘to drink what’ is 
“ diluted sewage. They are indeed so poor that even 
thirty years ago, when the country was in a better 
condition, forty millions of them, according’ to the 
--celebrated Government statistician, Sir William 
Hunter did not know what a full meal was through- 
out the year. Evidently Sir Guy Wilson clean forgot 
all these facts when he rejoiced, in the fullness of his 
heart, at the so-called prosperity of India. 

The Indian ministers labour under one great dis- 
advantage. They see’ only the principal cities and 
-towns of India, and from their prosperous:condition 


they conclude that Indians are very well off and. 


cope paring wonderfully under their administration. 
ut Calcutta is not Bengal, nor ‘does the city of 
.Bombay ‘represent the Western ‘Presidency. As a 
- matter of fact, India is’ a country not of cities and 
towns but of villages and hamlets. If ministers had 
their seats of Government in villages and hamlets, 
‘which present desolation all along the line, ‘and not 
‘in cities and towns which loll iA wealth and luxury, 
they would have possibly to tell another -story about 
- the “prosperity” of India, and their kind hearts would 
- perhaps revolt at the idea of creating a new Capital 
‘by spending crores of rupees at thé cost of their 
ee and pestilence-stricken wards. 


~ Canon Durrant on our moral ideas. 


At a meeting of the Church Missionary 
Society held last month at the Allahabad 
“Government House, the Rev. Canon Dur- 
‘rant (late Principal, St, John’s College, 
Agra, and now Bishop of Lahore) is Beyonce 
- to.have.spoken as follows: 


.l am going to make a confession here which, ng- 
body really cares to make. My 15 years in. India 
. have ‘made me more narrow-minded. I hope to justi- 
fy that statément before I have done. When I came 
out .t6 India, I° believed very’ much ih the revelation 
of God to all mankind, and that there must be a -good 

many glimmers of- light i in the Indian religious systems. 
So I believe there are, but after all what you really 
judge a creed by is the kind of thought tendencies it 
produces. Those of-us:' who are engaged in. education 
are brought into very close. contact with the Indian 


charactér, and we see the results on that character of’ 


the creeds that have held this country so long; and 
though it may sound uncharitable to say it, I cannot 
-help thinking there are certain resultS which we see 
in Indian college work which are simply deplorable. 
‘Onié ot them is as to whether or not there is any real 
distinction in the mind of Hindus and Mahomedans 
between right and wrong, and the conclusion | ‘have 
come to, in giving you my° opinion for what. it is 
worth, is that long long generations during which the 
stregs has been laid upon éeremenial offences rather 
than on moral offences, have brought about a moral 
obliquity in the mind of Hindu and Mahomedan 
which is nothing less than’ deplorable. 


We pity the.speaker. . Hindus and Musal- 
mans are not morally perfect, but -it is a 
calumny to say” that in actual life there 
is no réal distinction in their minds between 
Tight and _wrong, a. calumny which vonly a 


“he fell with limbs and’ ribs "broken. 
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very foolish and narrow-minded bigot is 
capable of uttering. We have no desire to 
retaliate by commenting on the public and 
private morals of Christian peoples, 
or on their thought tendencies ; for that 
‘would not prove our ethical condition to. 
be better than it is. # 


When .remonstrated. with, the reverend . 
gentleman is ‘reported | to have observed 
in-effect that he thought. that the meeting 
‘was private and that his speech would not 
be reported. If that. really represents his 
attitude, we must say that me lacks both 
courage and wisdom, 


Balkan atrocities, 


- Reuter has cabled as follows :— . 


“The Montenegrins chave refused to allow the: 
Austrian Consul to take part in the enquiry into the 
murder of a priest named Palic, at Djakova, and 
‘the alleged coercive conversion of Albanians to thé 
orthodox faith, and have evaded the demands for 
the punishment of the officials in connection with’ 
the “Skodra”’ affair. . 


‘ Accounts of the murder of Palic, published in’ 
Vienna, recall mediaeval martyrdoms. Palic and 
three hundred others were bound with cords. An 
orthodox ‘priest, pointing at the soldiers’. rifles, then 
said: ‘Either sign this document showing that you 
have embraced the only true faith, or these military 
missionaries will send your souls to hell,” : 


“ All signed,..except Palic, whereupon the soldiers 
tore off his habit, and beat him with their rifies till 
He still. refused to _ 
apostatize, and a bayonet through his lungs andes his | 
sufferings.” 


"The Daily Telegraph’s Vienna “correspondent ’ 
says that fresh cases are reported of horrible atrocitiés 
by Montenegrins and Servians in Albania. Whole- 
sale outrages of women are reportéd; ‘after’ the mas« 
sacre of men, and old men and: women have been’ 
burnt alive.” 


. Filipino Freedom. ; 
Senator O’ Gorman of New York says :- 


“Tt would be decidedly impracticable to grant the” 
Philippines an independent Government now or to fix 
a definite time when ‘they shall be left to administer 
their own affairs. Such a proposition.was submitted 
at Baltimore when the platform was under considera- 
tion, and was rejected. How lorig a time may be 
required to train these Filipinos in the: art of ‘self- 
government I do not know. It may ‘réquire one Or 
two geherations of training....... 


- “At present only a small Pproportion--a few hundred 
‘thousand out of the population of 7,006, ooo—can - read’ 
and write. There. is still much to be done, and until 
itis done we, must defer fixing any exact time for turn- 
ing over ‘to’ thei thé difficult task, “I believe that we! 


NOTES...’ 


_should do this as soon as possible, but the time has’ 


not yet arrived.”’ we 3 Pa 

‘To ‘this the New York 

_ replies :>- - ” 

“We thus face the classic argument of the Imperialist. 

He never means to stay permanently in any foreign 

_ territory he happens to occupy to the discontent of its 

‘inhabitants. He is quite prepared to retire as soon as 

- the time. is ripe for such a move, which ts another way 
“ef saying as soon as he is good and reddy.” 


‘China and Japan. _ . 
. Vhe following passages are taken from 
Mr. Ei‘ Bruce Mitford’s article on “The 


Evening Post 


1 


‘Future of Japan” in The National Review :— , 
. Since the war, upwards: of eight thousand Chinese ~ 


students have completed their education in the Higher 
Schools of Tokyo and Kyoto, and many of these, pro- 
‘foundly impressed by the progress made by their 


‘néighbours in the-arts of peace and war, haye returned - 


to ‘play ‘their part in urging their own countrymen to 
a new way of life—which, in Its essence, is Japan's way 
_of life. As to the change in the form of government 
in China, ‘while the Japanese authorities would have 
preferréd for reasons already suggested, that even the 
shadow ‘of a monarchy had . been retained, popular 
sympathy in Japan was on the'side of the revolution- 


© igs, The -Japanese asa whole, official and unofficial,. 


would have preferred—and still prefer--anything to 
that last of -all calamities—the partition of China 
among the Powers of the West.~ ; ee: 
. The'real revolution that has taken place in China— 
and it'is one with which Japan,.from ‘the lessons of 
her ‘own. history, is in the fullest -sympathy—is the 
recognition of the fundamental 
strength. The nation ‘in whose eyes the profession of. 
_the soldier ever ranked the lowest has learned that, 
. for her own security, she must call her sons to, arms. 
In preparing herself for self-support and self-defence 
* .China will need assistance. 
flower turns towards the suii, she will turn to, Japan. 
Already Chinese warships are’ being built in Japanese 
yards; ‘and Japanese officers are engaged in the organi- 
zation of Chinese land forces, - Alréady Chinese papers 
“are urging that important works of development in con- 
._néction with mines and railways should be entrusted to 
‘ Japanese rather than to foreign experts.’ And when the 
hour strikes for the Middle Kingdom to shuffle off the 
- toils of Western tutelage,-the opportunity for which the 
more virile section of the Yellow Race is waiting will 
have arrived. ss ad es : 
For that supreme moment in the history of the East 
the Japanese, on their part, are preparing. - In a sense, 
‘Japan needs China more than China needs Japan, 
China’s immensity, her vast reserves of man-power, 
will render her valuable as .an ally,, formidable as a 
foe., While China’s immediate needs are. military 
rather than.commercial, Japan’s are commercial rather 
. than military. The two nations will. therefore serve 
as complements. the one of the other. Just as the 
Japanese look ta the development of their trade with 
China—and with the Yangtse Valley in particular—to 
furnish the sinews of economic strength, the Chinese 
are looking to the Japanese'to lay wide and deep the 
foundation of their military strength and teach them 
the once despised, but now essential, art-of war, » ” 






value of material: 


For this, as surely as the- 


fd 
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No doubt the bare suggestion of an offensive and 
defensive alliance ‘between the Chinese and Japanese 


. Empires as one of the probabilities of the near future 


will suffice to conjure up in) many minds that still 
uninterréd. bogey, the ‘Yellow Peril.”. The simple 
fact that: the two great..branches of the Mongolian 
race muster between them a third of the world’s 
population can be made to'acquire, on paper, a most 
portentous look ; and—in the-view of cértain imagina- 
tive -publicists,. among whom history-includes a Royal 


’ orator—has bred visions of yellow hordes innumer- 
‘able. pouring from the. East on to the plains of Europe, 


to launch humanity upon an Armageddon of race and 

color in which sheer weight of numbers prevails. Of 

this, however, the world miay rest assured—that if the 

“Yellow Peril” ever materializes in the shape, - or any- 

thing like the shape, its exponents assign to it, the. 
responsibility for the ensuing cataclysm must be laid 

‘at the door of the West, and of the representatives of 

its civilization:in the East. Aggressiveness—the chief 

attribute. of the West in its dealings with the East—is 

utterly: foreign tothe Chinese character; prudence is 

the key-note of the Japanese, The union—oné might’ 
almost say, the fusion—of the two races is inevitable ; 
but only.a keen and unquenchable sense of resentment 

—the memory either of material wrongs inflicted,: or 

of accumulated insult endured—can ever arm the 

East against-the West, ‘or precipitate a War of Hemis- 

pheres. © 


_ Evil results of holding the I. C. .S.:Exa:: 

- mination in England. co 
-Some of the witnesses before the Royal : 
Public Service. Conimission ‘stated that 
Indian. youths ambitious of - entering: the’ 
Indian Civil Service should be sent to ‘Eng-. 
land while they are of thirteen or fourteen 
years of age to receive training in that 
country ‘and to be thoroughly: anglicised.: 
The evil effects of this process of anglicisa- 


‘ tion were very clearly pointed out by Mr. 


M. P. Khareghat, I. C..S, (Retd.), in his 
evidence before the Public Service Com- 
mission: at Bombay. on the 24th January, 


1887. He said :— 


_There is a great deal of dissatisfaction felt with the 
existing system of recruitment for the covenanted Civil 
Service. This dissatisfaction is of a twofold nature :— 

(a)'The first is produced by the positive disadvan -‘ 
tages under which Natives have to labour if they wish- 
to enter the service as at present. This kind of.dis- 
satisfaction is felt most keenly’ only by the'classes who 
feel that they are deprived of their chances of passing 
by the present arrangements, 7. e., only the most 
educated classes, such as the University graduates &c., 
&e ; ; 

(b): The other kind of dissatisfaction, which is much 
more universal, is derived from the above, but. not the 
same, It is the feeling: of the apparent unfairness with 
which' ‘ Native candidates are treated simply because 
they ate Natives. The only answer which is given in 
justification of such unfairness is that Natives are 
unfit for higher administrative posts tntil they have 
thoroughly Anglicised themselves from dress upwards, 
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‘This answer aggravates ‘the feeling of dissatisfaction 
ten timés.more, {t brings home the sense of foreign 
“conquest and national degradation. It touches. the 
tenderest, feeling of- all newly rising and aspiring na~- 
tions—their national self-respect. “This dissatisfaction 
is of course felt most keenly by the educated classes, 


and they naturally do not scruple to use their growing 


influence, with the 


1 é masses to‘leaven them with the same 
ideas, * * * : ; 


of India Jabor at present are various, according’ to 
the. position in life’ of the parents of the candidate. 
What generally happens is- that, if he has got rich 
parenis. whose means are equal to their ambition, 
they send him over to England at a young age. The 
latter varies, but is seldom above thirteen.’ The boy 
_gets every facility and is placed under the best teachers. 
intellectually and physically he is; as a rule, well 
. taken, care of, and if-he is intelligent he stands a good 
chance of getting through. But in “the meantime his 
recollections of India have become dimmert.and dim- 
mer; his affections for his parents and his connection 
with his fellow-Natives have become looser - and 
looser: this is but’ natural with a child of .tender 
years.. But the result is most .pitiable... When he 
retutns to India after an absence of eight .or ten 
years, or even more, he is no longer the child of his 
parents nor a-Native of India as far: as ‘fellow-feeling 
goes, but a sort of hybrid’ who seeks to hide his.origin 
‘in every, way; and as.is the case with renegades, 
treats his fellow-citizens very often far more offen- 
sively thari many a haughty and hot-tempered Anglo- 
[ndian. I know personally some cases where ‘parents 
have regretted sending théir ‘sons to England in this 
way, because practically they have lost both their 
children and their money, whilst their fellow-Natives 
would much have preferred Englishmen in their places. 
‘Such is ‘the case with those who are successful.” As 
to those. who are unsuccessful, of whom there is a 
much largér number, the case is still worse; the dena- 
tionalization has taken place -without even the com- 
petsatory advantage of a high place. ”’. ; 


What Mr. Khareghat said more than a 
quarter of a century ago, holds true even 
now. foe ke cae 

The All-India Moslem League. 

“ At the Lucknow sittings of the All-India 
Moslem League the President, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Shafi, said that Islam taught the 
principles of self-government long ago and 
now the British Government was only bring- 
ing the Moslems back to their old and time- 
honoured ideal. He said that the British 
Government had brought about conditions 
which would help in re-stirring the old 
Moslem ideal and this ideal self-government 
suitable to India was sure in event. He 
fully and strongly supported simultaneous 
examinarions and the separation of - the 
‘Executive from | Judicial’ functions. He 
decidedly said. that a separate examination 
in India was a short-sighted policy, 


“The positive disadvantages under which Natives 


“sympathy by responsible Ministers of the 
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' At the second sitting it was decided. after 
a prolonged and heated discussion by a 
overwhelming majority ‘to adopt the idea 
of- the League, which is. the attainment. 


under the aegis of the, British crown of'a’- 


system of self-government suitable -to 
India.” ‘Mr. M. Huq wanted to substitute 
“self-government on colonial lines” for “self- 


> 


P 


government suited to India,” but was de= | 
feated. He may have better luck next time... 


Some of the other important ‘resolutions 
passed by the League are as follows :— 
That the All-India. Moslem League 


‘draw the attention of the British Government in- - 


England to the cumulative evidence from: disinterested 


desires to : * 


’ 


sources appearing in the press of neutral ‘countries + + 
béaring on the Macedonian butcheries, and demands, i... 


in the name of ‘all that is true and honest in the life of 


the English nation; which, owes a duty to its fellow-- ~ 


subjects of other creeds, that the British Foreign 
Office. should take such action with regard to-the 


wholesale massacres and outrages that have been. . 


perpetrated by the Balkan invaders amongst the Mu- 


salman-population of Macedonia as would do credit. — 


to its sense of justice and humanity. ‘That the League 
deplores the unjust war declared by the Allies: against, 
the Turkish people, and deeply regrets-the attitude of 
Christian Europe, which’ means the destruction of the 
Musalman power in Europe and of the integrity and 
honour of the Ottoman .Enipire. ‘That ‘the Ledgue 
views with great dissatisfaction the open expression of 


the Balkan States in their unrighteous war on Turkey. 

‘The All-India Moslem League. is of opinion 
that thé present system of recruitment by open’ com- 
petitive examination held in England. for the Indian 


rown with — 


a 


Civil Service entails great injustice on the*Indian sub-. + 


jects of His Majesty, and expresses the hope that the 
Royal Commission on the Public ‘Services ‘will be able 
to devise a system of recrilitment equally suitable-to 
the various sections of His 
aiid in Great Britain. . ~ ; z 
“Phat the All-India Muslim [League, in view'of 
the persistent and unanimous demand on the. part ‘of 


. all Sectiéns of the’ people of India for the separation 


of Executive and Judicial Functions is ef- opinion that 
the Government. should be., pleased to-take early steps 
to bring. into effect this desired reform. shade” Ya aes 
That’ the All-Iridia Muslim League. places on 
record its firm belief that the future development and 
progress of the people of India depend exclusively 6n. 
the harmonious working and co-operation of the” 


various: communities, depreéates all mischievous at- - 


tempts to widen the’ unfortunate breach between the 
Hindus and Musalmans, and hopes that the leaders on 
both sides’ will pericdically meet together to restore 
the amicable relations prevailing between them in the 
past and find a ‘modus operandi’’ for joint and 
concerted action in the question of public good - 


- The ‘Bengal Provincial Conference. 
“The Bengal : Provincial Conference has 
done the right thing by sending a’ message 


_ of congratulation to the All-India Moslem 


Majesty's subjects in India * 


‘cal 
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League on its placing before itself the goal 
of self-government .for India. No com- 
munity in India which sets -to ‘itself the 


task of political thinking in a. patriotic. 


spirit can fail to place before itself the goal 
of self-government and autonomy. __. 

- A resolution of the Moslem league quoted 
above’shows a desire for Hindu Musalman 
unity. A similar significance attaches to 

* the ‘eighteenth resolution of the Bengal 
Provincial -Conference moved by Maulvi 
Wazedat Ahmed urging Hindus and 

‘Mahomedans to buy Turkish Bonds and 

_ make united efforts to bring about union 

’ between Hindus and:‘Mahomedans. It was 

‘strongly .and eloquently -supported by 

“several Hindu and Mahomedan gentlemen, 


including Mr. B. N. Basu, who proposed to’ 


purchase at least ten Bonds and. further 
purposed starting an organisation through 
the Red Crescent Society for the sale of 
.Turkish Bonds, about which it was said 
‘that there was absolutely no risk or danger. 
‘ The proposal was adopted with great en- 
‘thusiasm. ea ty i 
.. The Conference was held this year under 
-peculiar difficulties.. ‘““We had hoped,” said 
Babu Ananda Chandra Ray, “that with the 
removal of the partition and the advent of 
a Governor imbued with British ideas of 
administration, the: nightmare that was 
sitting on us would lift. Unfortunately it 
has not and the petty and unnecessary ex- 
asperation of pinpricks continues. We have 
‘practically been debarred from enlisting 
our young men as volunteers. Those who 
agreed ‘to serve did not belong to any 
Government school or college but the police 
wanted their names and particulars. Our 
young friends were unwilling to figure in 
the ‘rolls of the secret police as no one 
knew what might be in store for them.” 
' The Reception Committee, however, prov- 
_ed equal to the occasion. They enlisted 
> elderly men, doctors, landholders, barristers, 


pleaders, etc., as volunteers, and thus proved, 


their manhood by overcoming an unex- 
pected difficulty and making the 


cessors. But though the immediate object 
was gained, the Conference was deprived 
of its character as a training ground for 
future self-sacrificing workers for the country. 
Fhe Government expects the public to‘co- 
operate with-it, Evidently it- is forgotten 


Con-. 
ference as successful as any of- its prede-- 
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that co-operation is reciprocal. If Govern- 


ment servants place difficulties in the way 


of the most open, constitutional and legi- 
timate movements of the public, the most 
natural result is strained relations between 
the public and the Government. Hearty 
co-operation on the part of self-respecting 
men becomes impossible-under such circums- 
tances. [tissaid that the people of India are 
peculiarly vicious in not co-operating with. 
the police in the detection of criminals. 
We cannot endorse this indictment unless 
we are shown another-country on the face 
of the globe, where the system of govern- 
ment and the police are of the same kind 
as here but where the people are never- 
theless more helpful to the police. 


Babu Aswini Kumar Datta’s Presidential 
Address. a aioe 6 

In the presidential address of Babu Aswi- 
ni Kumar Datta at the Bengal Provincial 
Conference the passage which is most full 
of faith in our capacity and of.self-reliance 
and which is, therefore, the most inspiriting, - 


“runs as follows :— : 


The upheaval of the last few years, the restless 
agitation against the Partition,of Bengal and the tre- 
mendous force of the Swadeshi movement—have they 
not proved that we still have thaz left in us which 
would stand us in good stead if we wanted to occupy 
a place in the scalé of nations? Did not the lite, the 
vigour, the power, that was in them-lead even distant 
nations to change the opinion that they: hitherto, en- 
tertained about the Bengali race?’ Ves, Ladies, and’ 
Gentlemen, we have found out the strength that is in 
us. We now know that we can, if we will, shape our 
destiny. We have not to wait for some Deva’s aid. 
We have got to.take our destiny in the hollow of — 
our hands and shape it as we will. We have to 
awaken the divinity that is in us and it will’ be 
as we want it to bé. It is .otir will that will bend 
all forces at. work according as we want them 
to. The pride of intellect is ours. That the race 
of Sri Chaitanya, of Ram Prasad, of Vidya- - 
sagar is an emotional race no body can doubt, 
—sometimes our emotions in excess mark our 
failings and it cannot be gainsaid that a nascent 


love for Motherland is visible in the spheré of 
our emotions: but the will is torpid, dormant. We 
have to rouse the will by all means; the fire 


that blazed in the hearts of our ancestors of 
old. It is smouldering in us, weé blew it into 
a’ flame, ashes again are collecting over it, we 
have to blow on it again, kindle it and keep 
it up, so that its warmth may reach the farth- 
est corners of the land. We must see it consume 
all the evils that have accumulated here for ages, 
No “non possumus,'' no. Let us brace. ourselves. 
up for another continuous round of work. | There 
are some wha say that public spirit is on the 
wane and: we have been tired of the activity we 
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exhibited recently. I do not believe it. There is 
a spell,of apparent inaction because we have not 
-embarked on a systematic plan of- work. Let that 


be defined and taken up, and you will see how satis- ~ 


factorily it will speed on. 


He was of opinion thatthe village orga- 
nizations should be placed’ on an ‘auto- 
nomous basis. 


I know that the wishes of the people are consulted 
by officials in forming ‘Punchayets’’ but that is not 
sufficient. Those appointed do not feel that they 
owe their position to the suffrage of the people and 
the villagers do not feel that they have the rights of 
the electors and the claims of constituents on their 
représentatives. It is urged by some, that the 
principle of election is an exotic and is against our 
grain and it would take a long time before it could 
be assimilated. But the history of the village com: 
_ munities clearly. show, that the underlying principle 
was at work from time’ immemorial. We also in our 
boyhood used to see the-election of ‘the principal men 
of the village to decide disputes, to superintend local 
works and to administer the affairs of the village 
generally, although the election took place by tacit 
consent without the intervention of any official. . — * 

It séems the system of voting was not altogether 
unknown to the péople of our country. 1 find a clear 
cut definite system of voting by ballot enjoined by 
the great Buddha about two 
fundred years ago. Addressing the Bhikkhus he 
says :— : 
ff direct -you, O ‘Bhikkhus,’ to decide such cases 
by ‘yebhu, asika—the vote of the majority. You 
will appoint.as the distributor of ‘salaka’ (a slip of 
wood used as a voting ticket) a Bhikkhu who possesses 
these five qualities ¢ (1) that he is not capricious; (2). 
thathe is not led astray by ill-feeling; (3) or by 


affection ; (4) or fear and (5) is discriminating ‘about. 


Votes properly given and not given, : 
The ‘salakagahapaka’ was the ticket issuer and the 
‘Bhikkhus’ voted by ‘salaka,’ a sort of ballot. 

I do not pretend to say that such a system was 
popular, but it is not tinlikely thatthe Buddhist Kings 
adopted it in certain departments of their’ administra- 
tion. 


The Bengal Proviicial Social Conference. - 


The Bengal Provincial Social Conference 
met this year at Dacca. It was presided 
-over by Mr. B. N. Basu and the pandal 
was almost full. 
an introductory address and the first resolu- 
tion ran thus:—“ That in the opinion of 
this Conference the custom of child marriage 
is disastrous to the .best interest of the 
country and holding this view the Con- 
ference records its deliberate opinion ‘that 
the present marriageable age of girls should 
be raised to at-‘least fourteen years.” 
Among other resolutions the -one »-which 
was given very large prominence’ was 


“that this Conference urges upon __ the, 


é 


thousand and _ five: 


examination in 


The president delivered. 
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community to take all such measures as 


may be practicable to elevate the neglected 
classes and to spread education among 
them.” Amongst the speakers, Mrs. Saraju- 
bala Dutta, who edits the “Bharat Mahila”, 
and- several gentlemen from the. so-called 


neglected classes also graphically described ~ 
their humiliation and disrespectful position. 
and how despised they are in society. I[t “ 


was impressed that the real strength of.the 
country lies in the neglected classes, like 
the Namasudras, etc., who form more than 


87 per cent. of the population and aré really . 


the ‘backbone and strength of ° society. 
The lifting up of them would’ mean an 


evolution both in the: political and social ’ 


spheres: They formed :the. main * but 
paralysed limb and if they are not restored 


to a sound condition the whole political. 


agitation is bouind to end in failure. The 


Conference further adopted a resolution for 


the’ acceptance of widow. marriage in 
society. There was some controversy about 
the subject. 
the subject with eloquence and the audience 
were quite-moved by the heart-rending 
descriptions of ‘the sad lot of child. widows: 
The matter was at last. put-to the vote 
and carried by a majority. eS 


Honesty of Subordinate Indian officials. 
.One of the objections urged against.the 


Several speakers spoke.upon | 


wer 


holding of the Civil Service Competitive 7 


would leak out. The following passage 
from Sir G. F. Wilson’s concluding speech 
at the Budget Dabate shows that in all 
ranks and positions, Indians may be found 
who can be safely entrusted’ with a secret :-- 


India is that questions . 


Three years ago when it fell to my lot to impose’ = 


new taxes it was imperative that their nature should’ 


remain secret till they were officially announced, 
Everybody in the department and some concerned 


with but outside of it has to be entrusted with-this :— 


secret. Any one of those from high officials to the 


low-paid compositors of the Government Press would. a 


Have become relatively a millionaire by using that’ 


secret improperly. Yet so well was ‘it kept that a 
ship laden with silver in Bombay delayed unnecessarily 
its unloading for three days and_ was. consequently 
caught by the new tax. . a 


Terrorist crimes and political rights. 


A paper has appeared in an English Re-- 
view called the Round Table, making all 


those who criticise. and oppose Government 
measures, in however lawful a manner, res- 


aM 


_the detection of terrorist crimes 
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“ponsible in the last resort for bomb-throw- 
ing and ‘other terrorist crimes, and ad- 
vising the Government, at the next’occur- 
rence of -any such crime, to :withdraw all 
political tights or suspend their exercise 
and enjoyment. We do not think that the 
writer has been joking; he seems.to be in 
‘deadly earnest. We also think that an 
influential class of Britishers will be dis- 
posed to attach great importance to his 
views and his‘advice. But from the little 
knowledge of past and contemporary his- 
tory which we possess, we find that in the 
freest countries there has. been bomb out- 


- rages and other similar crimes, and yet the 


people of those countries have not been 
_. deprived of any of their. rights. . Yet -it 
seems insulting threats may be hurled -with 
impunity at the heads of the most sober 
and moderate of India’s sons by any fool who 
has a tongue in his head to wag ora pen in 
his hand to wield. 


i Englishmen think that absolutism pure 
and simple, greater than what exists in 
India at present, is a remedy for political 
crimes, if they think that the withdrawal of 
the mere semblance of representative insti- 
tutions shorn of its substarice which we 


enjoy at present, is such a_ remedy, if they | 


‘think that a bigger dose of co-ercion is such * is only'a replica of what exists in England 


.a remedy, if they think that what little ° 


. political” rights we have, have been granted 
to us out of sheer generosity and solely for 
our benefit, without a very much greater 
advantage accruing to Englishmen them- 
selves from them than to us; then we say, 
they are welcome to do what they please. 
India has survived many calamities, many 
forms of eastern despotism; .she will cer- 
tainly survive this proposed form of western 
despotism, mutely to point the moral of 
its utter failure. . 


Let not Englishmen be too sure that it is 
an Indian or Indians who are responsible 
for the Delhi outrage. 


_It-seems to be thought that non-official 
“Indians do not care to help the police in 
because 
they feel that they are themselves quite safe. 
We’ wonder what. relation sucha theory 
may bear to the explosion at the house of 
-the Hon’ble Dr. Nilratan Siréar, who is 
esteemed onc, ea by . all. pecctions of the 
/communitys: 2 ii. 


‘and unchangeable. - 
which is the permanent and ever-abiding symbol of 


‘in England 
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A change in the constitution ofthe - 
Mosiem League. 


A passage in the address which’ the 
Hon'ble Mr. Shafi delivered at Lucknow 
last month as President of the All-India 


.Moslem League draws attention to a signi- 


ficant and important change in the consti- 
tution of the League. 


- According to the revised constitution the first object 


.of the League is ‘to maintain and promote among the 


people of this country feelings of loyalty towards the 
British Crown.’. The substitution of the words ‘the 
people of this country’ in the place of Indian Musal- 
mans” and of “British Crown’ in that of ‘British 
Government’’ constitutes a distinct improvement which 
I have no doubt you will unhesitatingly accept. The 
traditional ‘loyalty of the Indian Musalmans to the 
empire under the banner of which we live in peace 
and prosperity does’ not need to be proclaimed with a 


‘flourish of trumpet nor is it one of ‘those monopolies, 
the successful possession of which, depends upon exten- 


sive advertisement. The ‘British Government’ denotés 
‘change while our loyalty’ to the Empire is unchanging 
It is the British Crown alone 


empire. It is not to this Government or to that we 
acknowledge allegiance, it is tothe British Crown it- 
self that we owe unswerving and abiding loyalty. 


The.Law of Conspiracy. 


It has been said that the conspiracy bill 
which has been ‘passed in’such hot haste 


adapted to Indian conditions.. The accuracy 
of that statement has been ‘challenged by 
Capital, saying that-the Indian conspiracy 
law has been now modelled on what existed 
in the seventies of the last 
century, not on the present British conspi- 
racy law. But assuming that the Home 
member’s statement ‘is true, we ask him to 


‘consider the following observations of the 


late Mr. W.-C. Bonnerjée’ on the: Sedition 
Bill :— : 


Mr. Chaliners (said Mr. Bonnerjee) to make his 
proposed. amendment of the law palatable to us, says 
that his only object’-in. proposing the. amendments is 
to assimilate the law of sedition in this country with 


‘the law on the same subjéct as it exists in England, 


Well, I have no objection at all to the law of sedition 


‘in this ‘country being made the same as the law of 


sedition in - England, . provided, of course, Mr. 
Chalmers gives us in this country ‘the same machinery 
for the administration of the law as exists in Kngland. 
In England, as we all know, trials for sedition are 
held before a judge who is a countryman of the prison« 
er, and by a jury who are also countrymen of the 
prisoner, and -no trial can take place unless a true bill 
has been found against the prisoner by a grand j jury 
who are also countrymen of the prisoner. Let ‘Mr. 


“Chalmers give us this mode of-trial, and-we shall hail 
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him,. however severe he may make thé ian _as the 
. greatest lawgiver that has ever come to this country.” 

..The present machinery for trial of cases of sedition 
-is bad enough in all.-conscience. 
‘towns it must be held .by a jury. But so far as her 
Majesty’s British Indian subjects are concerned, the 
jury may consist entirely of Evropeans... .1 do not 
think, I. say so with all submission'to Mr. Chalmers, 


. that his Bill proceeds on thé lines of the English law _ 


of sedition at all. He is entirely mistaken in ‘thinking 
it does. But assuming ‘it does, Mr. Chalmers is 
prepared to give us the poison in the shape of -his 
amendment, and not the antidote to the poison in the 
shape of the English machinery for its, administration, 


Nor must we forget that in India there is ° 


not the same powerful public opinion, nor 
. the same unfettered -right of criticism in the 
‘press, to check abuses of power by. the exe- 
cutive and the police.. - 


We consider the new law to be fraught | 


with the possibility of the gravest danger 
to the public. .It makes even’ civil wrong 
acrime. It makes, implicitly, the enforce- 
‘ment of social discipline by caste pancha- 
-yets and similar bodies liable to a criminal 
prosecution, and is thus an encroachment on 
‘the immemorial customary social rights of 
the people. If this law had been in existence 
in the days when the “swadeshi agitation 
was atits height, large numbers of Hindus 
could have been prosecuted for the crime of 
conspiring to boycott British goods, 


Hindu-Musalmari conffict.’ Now that Musal- 
mans in many places in public meeting 
assembled have resolved -to boycott Euro- 
pean goods, this law may be set in motion. 
It may be that the memory ‘of ‘the defunct 
swadeshi- boycott movement, and -the nas- 
cent Musalman boycott movement have 
something to, do with the passing at the 
conspiracy law. : 


: Perhaps the Government will set: the ine 
in motron only in a few: extreme cases; 
though. we can not be: quite sure. But it 
is certain that people will feel terrorised, by 
dts hanging’over their heads like the, ‘sword 
of . Damocles. : Enlighteried statesmanship 
-should set its face against such demoralisa- 
tion of the people. : 

Whenever a new criminal law is passed, 
‘there-is the foolish familiar argument | trot- 
ted out, “honest tee innocent people need 
not be afraid: 
_ people “are in every’ case prosecuted and 
. harrassed. - There is another stock argue 


In the presidency - 


and, 
such prosecutions would have, owing | to: 
well-known facts, assumed the aspect of a’ 


as if only really- guilty - 
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ment, namely, that, loyal ‘people’ should 
“support the Government, with its implica-- 
tion that all who oppose the government 
are disloyal ; whereas the real truth, is that 


there is no greater act of loyalty than to - 


fearlessly criticise and éxpose the bluriders 


of -the Government and. their wrong me- . 


thods: It.is probable that many of the Indian 
members who supported the conspiracy ’ bill 


-were influenced by the fear of being con: .. 


-sidéred disloyal. 
-fore, to Messrs Surendranath™ Banerjea and 


:All the more hénor,-there-_ 


Viraraghabachariar for the bold stand they . 


made against it. It is they who truly reflected 


‘public opinion, not thé supporters of the bill, : 


whose votes should show. how thicroscopic’ 
is the representive character . of our: “legis: . 


-lative councils. 


‘Criticism of the Dacca eee Scheme. 


The Calcutta University has criticised the 
Dacca University committee’s report. un-- 
favorably and unsparingly. 


‘Vice-Chancellor in his ‘last ’ convocation. 
address, which was as militant as under 
the circumstances it could be. But in cer- 


What the Uni« , 
‘versity has said was Supplemented by its - 


tain respects, perhaps the most searching © 


and damaging criticism is that by. ‘the 
Standing Committee of the. Bengal Provin: 
cial. Conference. ° Iftit is a misfortune that 
the Indian dailies of Bengal donot generally 
‘interest themselves 
other ‘provinces- of India, it isno less a 


in. the affairs of the - 


misfortune that some journals outside Ben-. \, 
gal write on the problems of Bengal in a,” 
‘cocksure fashion without caring: to be suffi... 


‘ciently ” well-informed. 
versity scheme.is a case in point.- Some of 
these journals'seem to’ think that it does 


The. ‘Dacca Uni--. 


‘not matter that “all influential associations ..- 


‘and public bodies of all ‘shades of political 


’ er-non-political opinion. in ‘Bengal have” 
‘condemned the Dacca scheme,: and. that all’ 


‘the most influential and most widely -circu- 
lated Bengal journals-have disapprov: 2d.of it. 
‘ These- journals outside Berigal'stick to their’ 
‘guns; they think they are right and: the 
Bengalis are wrong, perhaps for the very 


.good reason ‘that the Bengalis know where © 


‘the shoe pinches. We commend to these 
_ colleagues the observations of the Standing 


: Committee. of the Bengal Provincial. Con- 
-ferénce on the proposed: Dacca: University. 


We do hope the Standing Committee will 
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submit .to the Government and publish 
similar. observations on important public 
“questions, and thus complete the justifica- 
tion for its existence which has been so well 
begun. 


Fhe Public Services Commission. 


The proceedings and methods adopted by 
the Public Services Commission or by the 
local Governments in connection with it, 
continue to evoke adverse comments. Thus 
the Indu Prakash of Bombay says :— 

It seems that the Commission has been successfully 
* terrorised by the criticisms of the bureaucratic organs 


of ‘the press and Anglo-Indian correspondents. The 
Statesman and the Pioneer and the London Times 


have charged the Commission with missing the pgints* 


really at issue and with raising bitter racial feeling 
by allowing questions and answers on such points 
asi~~are Indian I. C. S. men as competent as 
European-I. C. S. men or have the Provincial Service 
Indians appointed to ‘‘listed posts’? of the I. C.S. 
reserve acquitted themselves well or not, etc, We 
know what has prompted these criticisms. At Madras 
and in Calcutta” most trenchant and convincing evi- 
’ dence was given.to show that nothing could be more 
false than the cruelly wanton allegations of the bur- 
eaucracy that the Indians had not proved or would 
not prove equal to any duties they had been or 
may he called on.to discharge. If this raised bitter 
racial feeling the blame rests on the representa- 
tives of the European bureaucracy . and the 
European merchants, who are dead against any 
further increase in the Indian element in the higher 
services of the- country and. would therefore bring 
such’ false pleas ds the incdmpetertey of Indians, 
necessity of a preponderating British element, etc. 
What, we insist on is that these are ‘very vital issues, 
}f the allegations against Indians are true, our claims 
shall have to be abandoned. If they are not, our de- 
mands must be granted. The Indians court a full 
enquiry, The Anglo-Indians would burke it and 
the “motives cannot possibly be unselfish, We are 
sorry therefore to observe that these points have been 
altogether removed. from the Commission’s enquiry 
. since its coming to Bombay. ; 

In regard to- Bombay, we also see an attempt to 
minimize as far as possible by artificial means the 
large volume of Indian opinion of the truly popular 
size. A number of gentlemen of this party have, we 
know, sent written statements but only very few of 
them have been called to give oral evidence so that 
a false appearance of. public opinion in Bombay will 
be given by the oral evidence of the 32 witnesses. that 
have beén selected for the purpose—selected arbit- 
rarily and on no fair principle. Out of these 32 
‘selected men, we find so many as 17 Government 
servants, many I. C. S. men. One isa Gujrattee 
-Sirdar, one a Native State Minister of no repute. 
The Press gets only one representative, Mr. Kelkar 
of Poona and none from Bombay. There remain 
Principal Paranjpe, Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas, Mr. 
Kardandikar, Mr. H. A. Wadia, Sir P. M. Mehta, 
and the ‘Hon. Mr.. Kothari and two European 
merchants. How poorly the independent men of the 
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- + We. wonder why such men as 


popular party and the educated classes are represent~ 
ed in these 32 witnesses as selected for oral examin- 
ation need not be dilated upon at length ! . 

the Hon. Mr. 
Gokuldas and, Mr. Wacha’ were not called at all. 
‘On the other hand “Some have been called upon who 
were unwilling. : 

Many of those that sent written statements and 
some of them men of very great note, were not called 
at all. We hear that the written statements of. those 
not called for oral evidence have not been read, would 
probably never be read and .would not be incofporated 
inthe final Report of the Commission! Their fate. 
is to be the W. P, B. And yet the statements were 
submitted'in accordance with the Public Notification 
in the Government Gazette which was specially sent to 
certain gentlemen. = ete 

But for Mr. Madgamkar’s protest, no Indian 
I.°C. S. would have been included and-even he too 
was examined in camera. : 


The Leader of Allahabad says :— 


We notice that the only Bengali gentleman asked 
for his opinions is Mr. Justice Banerji. The readers 
must think each for himself whether it is easy or 
difficult to’ account for the omission of such names 
as. Dr. Satish Chandra Banerji, Babu Durga Charan 
Banerji and Mr. A. P. Sen among non-official , 
Bengalis, such men as Rai Srish Chandra’ Basu’ 
Bahadur among officials..and Major B. D. Basu 
among retired. officials. In the- list of public bodies 
invited to. express opinions we miss the People's 
Associations of Lucknow and Cawnpore and. the 
Sujan Samaj of Benares. Then, why have the Hon. 
Babu Brijnandan’ Prasad and Rai ,Bahadur Lala 
Baijnath been left out? The most serious dissatisfac- 
tion, however, will be caused by the omission of the 
names of , Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 


‘and Pandit Bishan Narayan Dar, ex-presidents of 


the Congress; the Hon. Rai Ganga Prasad Varma 
Bahadur, a veteran publicist, and the Hon, Dr. Tej 
Bahadur Sapru from the list of witnesses to be, orally 
examined. Imagirie a serious body like the Services 
Commission coming to ‘ascertain public opinion in 
these provinces and riot hearing Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya! Not one more'word is necessary to. expose 
the absurdity of the thing. Is the enlightened and 
advanced public opinion of these provinces to find its 
spokesmen in Rai Nathimal Bahadur—does he know 
English ?—and Nawab Abdul Majid ? Is the National 
Congress view to’ be all but ignored ? 


Babu Motilal Ghose’s Memorandum for the 
Public Services Commission. 


Babu Motilal Ghose’s memorandum isa 


‘very able and convincing production. We 
_are glad to find that our contention that 


justice requires that the Indian Civil Service 
Examination should be held only in India, 
finds support from his views. His remarks on 
the alleged British character of the Indian 
administration are in many cases similar to 
those expressed in this review., His plea 
for the reduction of the pay of covenanted 
civilians ( a point that we, too; have urged ) 
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is unanswerable. We quote one of his argu- 
ments. ; 

Here is, again, a stubborn’ fact which ought to be 
conclusive on the subject. The -Indian and the 
Colonial Civil Service examinations are absolutely 
identical in their nature. The two services are recrut- 
ted exactly in the same way. So far as educational 
tests are concerned, there is not the slightest difference 


between the. members of each. -Yet the maximum. 


pay of the Ceylon Civilian is Rs, 2,000, the only 
exception being in’ the case of the Colonial Secretary 
who gets Rs. 2,300 per mensem. With what show of 
justice can the members of the Indian Civil Service 
demand higher salaries than their congeners in Ceylon, 
who are fully their peers in every respect ? 


The Indian’ Datly News says :— 


He makes decided points when he quotes’ the 
average pay of the administration of Ceylon. The 
American in the. Philippines, he might have added, 
seems to get, very efficient public servants for very 
much less than is paid in India. “Their Public Works 
Department according to Mr. Warwick Greene works 
out an average of 4,000 pesos or Rs. 6,000 a year. 
And the Philippine climate is far worse than India. 
Mr. Greene, however, says it is not sufficient....All 
the arguments about the standard and quality of the 
Civil Service are foolish: when one finds, as is often the 
case, one brother as a Civilian on Rs, 2,500 a month 
and another brother in the police on Rs. 700, the 
difference between the two being as often as not in 
favour of the policeman as regards efficiency. 


The Aga Khan’s evidence. 


The Aga Khan ought to rise higher in 
the estimation of all Indians by the able, 
reasonable, firm and patriotic manner in 
which .he gave his evidence before the 
Public Services Commission at Bombay. 
But we cannot account for his irrelevantly 
dragging in the name of Mr. Aravinda 
Ghosh. as an example of the evil effects of 
sending young boys to England for educa- 
tion. The evil effects are. twofold: (1) 
these boys may succumb to temptations 
and become immoral; (2) they: may be 
thoroughly denationalised.. The worst 
enemy of Mr. Aravinda Ghosh. cannot in- 
sinuate that his hfe and character has been 
anything but very pure. -And he- has been 
by precept and example a consistent and 
distinguished exponent of nationalism not 
only in politics, but in dress, food, religion 
and social practices. It may be said that the 
Aga Khan referred to his political views. 
But, in the first place, Mr. Ghosh’s views 
have never been judicially pronounced to 
be seditious, though he has suffered much 
for them. In the second place, even if one 

classes his views with those of men like 
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Krishnavarma, Savarkar and Dhingra, for 
which. there is no justification, there is no- 
thing to prove any’ causal connection be- 
tween such views and residence in England 
from childhood for education. Krishna- 
varma, Dhingra, Savarkar. and: men like 
them all went to England long after they 
had left childhood behind. 

Let us 
answer. 


Do you regard the result of boys having been sent 


to England at an 
whole 2—OQn_ the 
shone out. 

Could. you give a remarkable instance ?—Well 
Arabindo Ghosh; and I can not give a:single instance 
of one who could be said to have given eminent 
satisfaction. - ss 


early age unsatisfactory as a 


The Aga Khan should be aware that there. 


quote the exact question and . 


whole, yes; none of those have ’ 


: 


is a large number of Indians in no respect -- 


deficient in intelligence, culture and 
patriotism who think that as a scholar, 
thinker and writer, and above all, as. the- 
ablest spokesman of nationalism, Mr. 
Aravinda Ghosh has. shone out very. bril- 
liantly indeed. 


Urban and Rural Sanitation. 


In the financial statement for 1913-1914 


Sir G. F, Wilson says that he proposes. to 


distribute the surplus as follows :— 


There are certain relatively small requirements 
which we intend to meet: but the bulk of the money 
will go in grants to secure a steady progress in edu- 
cation and sanitation, an object which has the support 
of both official and non-official opinion. We pro-: 
pose to make the following distribution of funds:—_ - 

2} crores for non-recurring expenditure on educa- 
tion. 


14 crores for urban sanitation. 

30 lakhs to Burma for communications, 

20 lakhs to Assam for development, 

1 crore in aid of general provincial resources. ; 

It is very unfortunate that there is here 
no grant for rural sanitation, Rural sani- 
tation ought. to have a prior claim, both 
because the vast majority of Indians live 
in villages and because for looking after 
urban sanitation there are the miunicipa- 
lities, but for the villages nobudy seems to 
be responsible. British officials and non- 
officials for the most part reside in urban 
areas.. They have, ‘therefore, neither: any 
direct knowledge of the sanitary condition 


of rural areas, nor,.it may be said without | 
injustice to them, any direct interest in the . 
improvent of that condition, . - ae 


Lois. * Nos: 


ae 


Gold in" Bengal: 

The news of the discovery of. gold, cop- 
per and coal deposits in the Dhalbhum 
Estate in Bengal has not given us much 


pleasure. Circumstanced as India is, 
cher’ mineral ‘wealth cannot,. generally 
ispeaking, enrich her sons to any ap- 


preciable extent; it will enrich foreigners 
and to that extent lead to the permanent 


impoverishment of the country. We do 
not blame foreign exploiters. We urge 


our countrymen so: to increase their own 
political power as to be able to control the 
‘granting of mining rights and concessions 
for the benefit of the India of the Indians, 
so to iricrease the number of Indian’ geolo- 
‘gists, mineralogists and mining engineers 
as gradually to make it unnecessary to 
require the help of foreign skilled workers 
of these: descriptions, and so to organise indi- 
genous capital and direct its flow towards 
the* development of the resources of the 
country as to beable to occupy more and 
rmore of the industrial field as the years 
pass by. 

The discovery of gold mines in a country 
attracts to it numbers of adventurers who 
are not very good specimens of humanity. 
Looked at from this point of view the 
possession of gold fields is not a blessing. 


The generous attitude of a powerful country. 


There are many European nations which 
‘do not like that any Asiatic country should 
have an independent, strong, settled and 
-popular government; for that would stand 


in the way of its exploitation by them, | 


Many are the ways in which Asiatic govern- 
ments are sought to be embarrassed. The 
granting or forcing of a loan is one. This 
may lead to the annexation of particular 
sources of revenue, which, again, may be 
followed by the annexation of territory. 
So far as China is concerned * President 
Woodrow Wilson has declined to participate 
in this policy of plunder. In a statement 
approved by the Cabinet, the President 
announces that the administration has 
declined to request the group of American 
bankers to continue negotiations with a 
view to participation of the United States 
in the loan of 125 million dollars desired 
by China. The representatives of the 
bankers interested declared that they would 


continue to seek to share the loan only if - 
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expressly requested to-do so by the U.S. A. 
Government. The reason why Dr. Wilson. 
declined to make this request was that the. 
administration did .not approve -of the 
conditions of the loan, or the implication 
of responsibility on its own part, which, it 
was plainly told, was involved in the 
request. Dr. Wilson continues: “The 
condition of the loan seem to us to touch 
very-nearly the administrative independence 
of China. his administration feels. that 
it ought not, even by implication, to be a 
party to these conditions, The responsibility 
on its part,. implied ‘dacrecaMline the 
bankers to undertake the’ loan,“ might con- 
ceivably go to the length, in some unhappy 
contingency, of forcible interference in 
the financial, or even political; affairs’ of ‘a 
great Oriental State which is just awaken- 
ing to a consciousness of its power .and 
obligations to its people. ” ce 

Dr. Wilson further objects to the. per- 
petuation of certain antiquated taxes as 
pledges-for the security of the loan. He 
declares that. the American people. desire 
to participate very generously -in opening 
to the Chinese and to the world the. almost 
untouched “and unrivalled’ resources of 
China: ; : 

While this statement only explains the 
attitude of the Govérnment to the Chinese 
loan, it is authoritatively stated that the 
same policy will apply throughout Dr. 
Wilson’s administration to, parallel situa- 
tions in-Central America and elsewhere. . 


“Kach and Devayani”. 


Our frontispiece this month is an, illustra: 
tion of the well-known story of Kach and 
Devayani. It was narrated at length in the 
December, sg11, number of this Review in 
the article “Star Pictures” by Sister Nive- 
dita. Kach, the son of Brihaspati, the 
high-priest of the gods, becomes a disciple 
of Shukra, the high-priest of the Asuras, 
the enemies of the gods. When Kach was 
in Sbukra’s hermitage, Devaydni, the 
daughter of that old sage, fell in love with 
Kach and proposed marriage. Kach did 
not agree, whereupon Devay&ni cursed 
him that his learning would be of no use to . 


him. 
The fall of Adrianople. - 
‘Adrianople has fallen and’ the town of 
Chatalja is also in the hands of the enemies. 


a 
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of Turkey. The: bates of Adrianople 
will now join. hands with those who have 
been trying ‘to. break through ‘the lines at 
Chatalja and march ‘on . Constantinople. 
Altogether the.. prospects are very gloomy 
for Turkey and* cannot but All all unpre- 
judiced, hearts" with sadness. But the 
Turks haye ‘made a most heroic defence. 
' The future: of such a brave people cannot 
be dark, if there be wisdom in their leaders. 
i : 
: eA, Saraswati Yatra.” 
i ‘elirnate and scenery, flora and fauna, 
“in varieties of religion,’ culture’ and social 
customs, and in the many different stages of 
; civilisation, India is-almost an -epitome of 
_ the whole world. All Indians, young and old, 
should complete their knowledge of our’ 
wonderful country by ‘travelling all over 
it. incumbent 
on our students ; for they can never ‘finish’ 
their education except in the university, of 
travel. The approaching long summer 
vacation is eminently suitable for travel - 
the cool hill tracts. For spiritual uplift, a 
asa mental and bodily - tonic, nothing can 
be better. We, therefore, hope many stu- 
dents will undertake a “ Saraswati Yatra.” 
.We ought to--have-.schools and colleges 
in: the hill regions ; and for the students of 


This duty ‘is particularly 


a4, 
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institutions in’ the pla sins). 





orianised educa- 
tiontal: ‘pilgrimages to the | hiltsy 
The. beautiful photographs reproduced | ip 
- “A: Saraswati Yatra” were specially” ‘tiken 
by Mt. Myron Md. Phelps, and we are gpate- 
ful: to him for their use, te Ae hs 
Indians in America. Df 
We regret to’ learn that owing to some 
unworthy Indians trying to make money by 
lecturing in America, it sometimes happens 
at present that lectures by Indians do not 
attract hearers, 2 
But what is a matter of .greater regret 
the 
culpable conduct of some Indians, resid- 


.is that the unwholesome views ‘or 
-ing in the U. S. A.as students or for other 
purposes, are lowering the name of India 
in the estimation of the American public, 
We have often recorded the small achieveg 
ments of our young men there just, to en- 
courage self-help; but it would seem we 
must henceforth be very strict in requiring 
proof of irreproachable character and un- 
doubted apinty before we. mention anybody’ s 
name. Es 

In fairness to all students accounts of 
whose successes we have published of re= 
ceived for publication, we,should state that 
we have not heard anything. to their dis-. 
credit. Sa ae 


o 
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NOTES ‘ON THE EDUCATIONAL HISTORY OF. INDIA 


By Kumar NAGE NDNA Natu Law, 


Ts 
MUHAMMADAN PERIOD. 
Munammapan Epucation. 

Introduction. 


Hf Muhammadan invasions of India 
mark the beginnings of momentous 
changes not merely in the social and 

political spheres, but also in the domain 
of education and learning. No longer did 
the air resound exclusively with the chant- 
ing of the Vedic hymns or the recitation 
of the Buddhist scriptures, but side by side 
with these, and sometimes in supersession 
of these, were heard the Azts of the Koran 
and the sayings of the Prophet. The 
settlement in India of a foreign nation 
with its:cown ideals and culture developed 
by evolution through centuries and their 
acquisition of political supremacy in the 
Jand, naturally placed indigenous ideals 
and culture at a disadvantage. And so the 
indigenous system of education was for a 
time deprived of the stimulus and support 
of state or royal patronage, which now 
applied itself to the promotion of the new 
Islamic learning, and the old learning was 
made to shift for itself and thrown upon 
the resources of popular support. Some- 
times, it was even put down and persecuted 
by the political power flushed with its 
first victories, and 


# From the author’s forthcoming work “ Notes on 
the Ee veatinge! History of India from the Earliest 
Times” 


we have harrowing. 


Phe 


M.A. BL 


tales of old Universities broken up, libraries ° 


looted, and -the votaries of indigenous 
learning, Hindu or Buddhist, murdered 
or driven away. homeless. These were 


however the days of unrest and transition, 
of the travails of a new birth, when the old 
order was changing yielding place to new. 
The day will yet be long to come when 
we shall find the Muhamniadan ‘ rulers 
patronising the education of their Hindu 
and Moslem subjects alike, and encou- 
raging with equal ardour the growth of 
other learning besides the Muhammadan ; 
but for about a century or two after the 
first Muhamniadan coriqueror had set foot 
on the Indian soil, Hindu education and 
literature followed their own course sup- 
ported by their own votaries. It goes with- 
out saying that in these early days, the 


_personal character of the reigning sovereign 


was the most important political factor 
affecting popular well-being, and it was 
especially true in the case of education. 


If the emperor were of literary tastes and 
encouraged the cause of education 
learning, we find his Court a bee-hive of 
literary men, poets, philosophers and 
scientists, anda great impetus is given to 
the literary life of the day. We find noble- 
men imitating him and lavishing endow- 
ment after endowment upon schools and 
colleges and distinguished literary men, 
for their support and encouragement, 
the other hand, if the Emperor be devoid 
of literary tastes, and addicted to 


On. 


-low 


and © 
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pleasures and licentiousness, there is a cor- 


responding se@back in learning. We find 


his Court-deserted by the literati, and there _ 
The reason 


isa paucity of learned men. 
for this “is not far to seek. The sovereign 
was the largest fountain from which the 
educational institutions, professors and 
literary men drew the greatest portion of 
their sustenance, and a slight change in 


his literary taste produced a corresponding - 


change in the literary world. Centralized as 
all power was in the Emperor alone, the 
changesgn his will and desire made them- 
selves felt in all directions of ‘national 
activity.« The Emperor’s taste was, so. to 
speak, a barometer of the then literary at- 
mosphere. 
case of Alauddin Khilji, that the literary 
life of the day was in a vigorous state, 
though the Emperor was.devoid of literary 
taste and even did positive harm to the 


cause of learning when in the beginning . 


of his reign, he confiscated the endowments 
- that fed the literary institutions and learned 
men. Such a state of things is surely abnor- 
- mal, and we cannot explain it unless we 
bear in mind that private munificence 
played not a small: part in the. sustenance 
and .encouragement . of education and 
literature. So, if education and literary life 


appeared to flourish in spite of the Emperor | 


in the early part of his reign, it was owing 
to the momentum they had already received 


and the large encouragement they obtained’ 


individuals, landholders and 
petty chiefs. State encouragement is’ vital 
to the literary and educational advance 
of the country and in the days when the 
Emperor himself was virtually the state, 
‘we can realize the important role played 
by him for good or evil in the literary 

world, Itis when we look at the matter 
frém ‘this standpoint that we understand 
the importance of carefully observing the 
literary tastes, education and other such 
traits in the character of the long roll of 
Muhammadan invaders and emperors who 
came to influence the destiny of India. 


Boox J. 
(The Pre-Moghul period) 


CHAPTER I, 


from private 


We shall begin.with Sultan Mahmud and 


review seriatim the work of .Muhammadan 


sovereigns, noticing at the same time all 
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_ his chacacter: 


‘brighter. 


Sometimes we find, as in the_ 


é 


relevant facts bearing on the edficational 
and literary history of the: period 4 ; 
_ Sultan Mahmud, notorious asin icono- 
clast, had one great redeeming Weature in 
He wag a great patron of - 
education and learning, and a staunch friend 
of learned men. But a bigoted Musalman 
as he was, he did not care to encourage the — 
learned men of any other faith, or to foster 
the education of the people of any. orner 


. persuasion. 


It need hardly be pointed out that it was _ 
at his capital in Ghazni that he showered 
the largest portion of his munificence, and 
so to the Hindus, the darker aspects of his 
character were ‘better-known than the. 
The name of Mahmud _ has be- 
come with them.a synonym -for bigotry, 
cruelty and rapacity combined. A Hindu - 
who hears of his 17 successive invasions of 
India, of his destruction of Hindu temples 
and. images of gods and’ goddesses, of the 
numberless people he massacred and put 
to cruel death, of. the havoc and hoxier he 
created and of his plunders and devasta- 
tions, does naturally paint him in the black- 
est dye. In justice however to this Sultan,. 
some of the redeeming qualities of -his head 
and heart should be pippery: and adequate-: 
ly emphasised. 


The House of Chaat . 

The following anecdote -velated 
Hamdulla Musta‘fi, the author of Tarikh-7- 
Guida, is very suggestive. “Mahmud's 
features were very ugly, One’ day, re~ 
garding his own face in a mirror, he 
became thoughtful and depressed. His Wa- 
zir inquired as to the cause of his sorrow; to. 
which he replied, ‘It is generally understood ° 


-that the sight of kings adds vigour to the 


eye, but the form with which Iam endowed 
is enough to strike the beholder blind. 

The Wazir replied, ‘Scarcely one man in 
a million looks on your face, but the qualities 
of vee mind shed their influence on every 
one. To make an impartial estimate, of’ 
Mahmud’s. qualities, it is ‘therefore neces- 
sary to describe these ‘“ qualities of mind” 
which are less known. ‘than the sterner as-- 
pects of his character. ° . 

Mahmud’s largethearted daiheense for 
the encouragement of learning is’ well 
worthy. of record: The-Guzidat mentions 

* Elliot II. P. 63. meet tee 

+ Ibid. 


that annually. he ‘bestowed upon learned 
men,.and-poets the princely sum: of 400000 
dinars. But his zéal for education was not 
confined to the mere support of learned men: 
he also founded.instititions for the ‘permd- 
nent promotion of learning. In the neigh: 
bourhood of the magnificent’ ‘mosque of 
marble and granite, richly furnished with 


carpets, candelabra and ornaments of gold. 


and silver,—the mosque which received the 
endearing appellation of the Celestial Bride, 
—was founded a university supplied with a, 
vast collection of curious books in .various 
languages. It contained also a museum 
et natural ctiriosities. For the maintenance 

..this establishment, he appropriated a 
ee sum of money, besides a sufficient sum 
for the maintenance of the students and pro- 
per persoins to instruct youths i in the arts and’ 
sciences. * 

Ferishta _ moreover adds the interesting: 
piece of information that Unsury, the scholar, 
who was profound as a scientist, well-versed 
in all the learned languages; great as a 
philosopher, and, as-a wit and poet, the 


greatest of his age—the man who acted to” 


Mahmud asacensor of literature, was ap 
pointed as a professor of the University of 
Ghazni and his ‘versatile talents no doubt 
made him quite fit for the post which he was 
selected to adorn. 

The establishment of this university and 
the encouragement of belles lettres and learn- 
ed. men was somewhat of an expiation for 
the ill-gotten hoard of wealth acquired by 
plunder and bloodshed. Within a short 
time the city. of Ghazni became an attrac-, 
tivé resort of literary men, poets, philoso- 
phers. and scientists, which made.it a most: 
renowned centre of learning, as it was_at the 
same time,fast becoming a great civic 
centre adorned with the beautiful works of 
architecture and - sculpture, with public 
buildings and private palaces, with mosques, 
porches, fountains, aqueducts, baths and 
reservoirs. .The city’ rose to be as famous 
as‘a Bologna or a Padua of midizval 
Europe, Of the many learned men of 
genius and eminence who shared the muni- 
ficence of the Sultan, one was Utbi, who 
composed the Tarikh-2-Yamin? which was an 
account of. the.-descendents of Subpktigin: _ 
Another was Uzery Razy, a native of Persia, 
who on one occasion received a present of. 


* Briggs’ Ferishta, Vol. 1..p, “63, 
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14000 dirhams from the Sultan for a short 


panegyric. Assudy Tusy, a native of Khora- 
san and a poet of great fame, was the master 
of Ferdusi. The Sultan often requested him 
to undertake the Shah Namah but he ex- 
cused himself on the ground of his old age. 
However, when Ferdusi fled from Ghazni, 
he entreated Assudy to supply a part of the- 
Shah Namah consisting of 4000 couplets. 
Munuchehr, a noble of Balkh,. was also 
famous for his wit and poetry, and lived at 
the royal court. Unsury, the greatest poet of 
his age, a great philosopher, scientist and 
linguist, whom we have already mentioned 
in connection with the University of Ghazni, 
was a great panegyrist of Mahmud — writing 
quite a crop of odes and quatrains in his 
praise. A curious story relates “that the 
Sultan “having one night in a debauch cut 
off the long tresses of his favourite mistress, 
was much concerned in the ‘morning for 
what he had done. He sat, he rose, he 
walked by turns, and his attendants were 
alarmed to approach him. The philosopher 
Unsury accosted him with some extempore 
lines which so pleased the king that he. 
ordered his mouth to be thrice filled with 
jew@ls. Calling then for wine, he sat with 
the poet and washed downhis grief.” Unsury. 
was appointed by the Sultan to superintend 
literature and no work could be brought 
before Mahmud without his approval. Four 
hundred poets: and learned men as also the 
students of the Univesity of Ghazni acknow- 
ledged himi as their master who was invest- 
ed with the recently created dignity of a 


‘ poet laureate able by his verdict to open the 


way to royal. favour for ‘rising talents.* 
Asjudi, who was a powerful poet and a. 
pupil of Unsury, composed a Quasidah_ laud-, 
ing the virtues .of his patron.on the: occa-. 
sion of the sacking of Somnath, as also 
Farrukhi, another . “pupil of Unsury who 
amassed great wealth. through the genero- 
sity of the monarch, of which he was de- 
prived by robbers on his way to Samarkand, 
were also of the number of learned. men 
patronized by him. --Nor must I omit to 
mention in this connection the name of the 
famous poet who has been’ the subject of an’ 
anecdote that has been, iterated, times out of 
number, by historians to exemplify Mah- 
mud’s literary ardour. | mean the author of the, 
Shah Namah, the immortal Ferdusi who was 


* Preface to Alberuni by Sachay, p. de _ 
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attracted to Mahmud’s court by the fame of 
his liberality and was charged by the Sultan 
with the difficult task of completing the 
historical: poem left unfinished by Dakiki 
whose life was.cut short by a servant. The 
death of Ferdusi as well as his appointment 
by Mahmud took -place in an equally curious 
way which may well repay a detailed narra- 
tion.™ “Tt is’ written in the books of the 
learned authors that during the first years, 
Ferdusi took. great pleasure in versification. 
It happened one day that he received ill- 
treatment from somebody, and he went to 
Ghazni to lodge his complaint to Sultan 
Mahmud. On arriving near the city, he saw 
three men conversing together in a garden, 
and the poet talked with them, hoping they 
would help him in the matter for which he 
came. The men said that they were the 
Sultan’s poets and they did not talk with 
anybody who was not a poet (the three 
men were Unsury, Asjudi and Farrukhi) and 


they took into theirsociety only that man‘ 


who could add a fourth verse to the three 
verses they would recite.” When Ferdust 
heard this, he consented to supply the 


complementary verse, and the readiness 


with which he did so, astonished the poetic 
trio, and: they made him one of them. He 
achieved his immediate object, and was 
introduced-to the Sultan, whose discerning 
eye did not fail to appreciate the merits of 
the poet. Having afterwards been appointed 
to compose the Shah Namah, he wrote a 
thousand verses, for which the Sultan 
gave him 1,000 dinars when they were 
shown to him for his approval. 
Ferdusi finished the poem, the verses 
amounted to 60000, and he expected to get 
a dinar-for each verse. The Sultan however 
on the advice of a few persons of mean 
disposition sanctioned only 60,000 dirhams 
to be given to Ferdusi as his remuneration. 
This amount was brought to the poet when 
he was just coming out of a bath. He 
was so much disappointed at the reward 
which fell so short of his ambition, that he 
gave a third of the sum to the bath- 
keeper, another third to a sherbet seller who 
had brought some beverage for him, and the 
rest to the person who brought the money, 
Ferdusi was stung to the quick by the 
Sultan’s injustice, which dashed all his hopes 


* For the above information vidé Habibus Siyar of 
Khondamir. Elliot 1V 188 ff and Ferishta vol. 89 ff, 


When ~ 
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and a literary man as he was, he avenged 
this wrong in a literary way. He composed 
about 4o verses which hurled a biting-satire 
at the Sultan, incorporated them into the 
Shah Namah and fled to Tus, his native 
city, to be out of-the reach of the power he 
had attacked. One day, some time after this 
incident, Atmad bin Hasan Maimardi, who. 
was also one of the poets who enjoyed the 
Sultan’s patronage, was out a-hunting with 
the Sultan and having come close to -him 
repeated to him several verses out of the 
Shah Namah which were exceedingly 
applauded by him. Being asked whose. 
poetry it was Hasan answered that it was. 
composed by  Ferdusi. The Sultan ~ 
repented of his neglect of the incom-.. 
parable poet, and ordered men to take 
60,000 dinars at once to Tus, and ask the 
poet’s pardon. In the Baharistan it is written | 
that when these. presents came in at one 
gate of Tus, the coffin of Férdusi was car-- 
ried out at the other. An only daughter was 
his heiress, but she refused to accept the 
presents when offered to her, saying “I have 
enough wealth to last me to the end of’ my 
days,.I have no need of this" money”. The 
daughter’s answer was indeed well worthy 
of the high-souled ‘father.* The Sultan 
built a caravansarai with that money in: 
the neighbourhood of Tus, characteristically 
loath to appropriate for himself the sum 
once given away as reward to a deserving 
man and anxious to apply it to the original 
purpose. ves 
Magnanimous towards literary men as he 
was, his literary bias dominated on one 
occasion his martial instincts, and made his 
zeal for war yield to dictates of peace. In- 
1023 A. D. he invested the fort of Gwalior 
and after a while, Nanda Roy, its chief, 
willing to conclude peace, sent out 300 ele- 
phants without riders for the Turks to seize 
and take them.t Ferishta has a some 


’ what different version of this event and says 


that Nanda*thad intoxicated the elephants 
with drugs in order to put the bravery of the 
Sultan’s troops to the test, and also adds that 
along with these presents, which were surely 
of doubtful benefit to the Sultan if they 
were actually in the state menticned by 
Ferishta, were offered a few other presents 


%* For the above information vide Habibus Siyar of 
Kondamir. Elliot IX. p. rgo ff. 


+ Tabakati Akbari-Elliot II, P. 467. 
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also *, Whichever account be true, it appears 
that the Sultan could not have been propi- 
tiated, had it not been for a complimentary 
‘poem sent to him atthe time. Its poetry 
was so much admired by the learned men 
of India, Arabia and Persia attached to his 


court and Mahmud was so much pleased | 


with-it that in return he conferred on 
Nanda the govérnment of 15 forts among 
which was the strong fort. of Kalanjar. 
This was indeed a rare example in all his- 
tory of the triumph of poetry and literature, 
the victory of idealism, and it speaks volumes 
in favour of the man through whom this 
triumph and this victory were achieved. 

We have thus seen that Mahmud, who is 
popularly known for his militarism and 
plunder, was also a great patron of Maho- 
medan learning, and, indeed, in the words 
of our historian Ferishta, ‘no king had ever 
more learned men at his court’t ~ than the 
Sultan Mahmud. 

Mahmud.-also bequeathed to his successors 
. his own zeal for education. The House of 
Ghazni throughout maintained its reputation 
for its patronage of learning.. The succes- 
sor of Sultan Mahmud was 

“generous to prodigality particularly to learned 
men of whose company he was so fond that many were 
induced to come from all parts to his court. Among 
the mast celebrated, we must reckon 
Anvury Khan Khwaruzmy, a great philosopher and 
astronomer who wrote an excellent treatise upon 
astronomy called Musaudy; in reward for which he 
was presented with an elephant’ s load of silver. Abu 
Mahomed Nasahy was a man of eminent learning 
in his age. He wrote a book entitled also Musaoody, 
in Support of the doctrine of Abu Hanifa, which he 
presented to the king. In the beginning of his reign, 
Musaud built many mosques, and endowed several 
colleges and schools which he caused to be erected 
in the different cities of his dominions.” } 

So in Musaud we find a worthy successor 
of Mahmud, maintaining the traditions of 
his father, erecting magnificent public 
buildings, including schools and colleges, 
making provision for their: maintenance 
by rich and adequate endowments, keeping 
‘up the attractiveness of Ghazni for learned 


men, paying particular attention to diffusion ° 


of learning and placing its benefits within 
the easy reach of the general public by 
establishing educational institutions in the 


* Ferishta Vol, I pp. 66,67. 
} Ferishta, Vol. 1, p. 32. 
‘ Ferishta vol I. pp, 113,114. 
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several cities of his large dominions, 
Mirkhond, the author of the Rauzatus Safa 
informs us that’ he was very fond of the 


‘company of the learned, whom he obliged 


in manifold ways; for which many an 
author dedicated his book to him. 
During his reign, on the evidence of the 
same ‘authority, so many colleges, mosques 
and religious edifices were built: in the . 
various parts of his dominions that it is 
impossible to enumerate them.* For the 
unstinted liberality of this: Sultan towards 
the learned and the cause of learning, we 
have the testimony of the famous savant 
Alberuni, who flourished at this time. He 
could not rise in the good graces of Sultan 
Mahmud, most probably for the political 
antagonism that existed between him and 
Mahmud’s chancellor Maimandi. And so, 
like Ferdusi, he has taken a literary man’s 
mild revenge upon the Sultan by accusing 
him of “having failed in the duties of a 
protector of art and science imposed upon 
him by his royal office” and by lavishing 
his praise upon his successor in whose 
regime he could obtain his full share of 
royal protection and encouragement.’ 

From the writings of Alberuni, we can 
get an insight into the rapid progress that 
Arabic and Persian literatures were then 
making in laying under contribution the 
rich store of knowledge imbedded in both 
Sanskrit literature and . Greek. Indian 
mathematics and astronomy, astrology, 
medicine and pharmacology were favourite 
subjects of study with: the Muhammadan 
scholars, and translations of Indian works 
including a large portion of narrative 
literature into Persian and Arabic were 
fast being made by these’ energetic and 
inquisitive students. 

The next four Sultans who came succes- 
sively after Mahmud to sit on the throne of 
Ghazni, were not noted for their literary 
zeal, Ferishta on the authority of the Ja- 
ml-ul-Hikayat informs us that Sultan Ibra- 
him was of a religious disposition and used 
to hear lectures regularly on his favourite 
subjects of religion and morality from 
Imam Yusuf Shujawundy; and on such 
occasions, he showed in a remarkable de- 
gree, patience and resignation, with which 
he used to bear the reproofs of his moral 


* Rauzatus Safa by Mirkhond. Elliot IV, p. 138. 
+ Vide preface to Alberuni by Sachau. 
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tutor. He was sot certainly a sovereign in 
the eye of the guardian of his moral self, 
‘and both the pupil and the. preceptor.acted 
accordingly. 

This. Sultan excelled in the art of fine 
writing cultivated in the East by the Mu- 
hammadan Emperors as a separate subject 
of study requiring particular attention, and 
» like many a Musalman Emperor, before and 
after him, he sent two copies of the Koran 
which he had transcribed with his own hand 
during his leisure hours to Mecca and 
Medina_as presents to. the Caliph to be 
deposited in their respective sacred libra- 
ries. 

The “next Sultan, Beiram bin Musaud, 
_ was possessed of an uncommon. thirst for 
knowledge. He infused new blood into 
the literary world by his ardent- promotion 
of literature, and liberal and open-handed 
patronage of learned men, Of the many 
literary men who flocked to his court, the 
names of Shaikh Nizami and Syed ‘Hassan 
Ghaznavy, the former being the author of 
the Mukhzm-asar, dedicated to. the Sultan 
his patron, and both of them being poets 
and philosophers of wide spread fame, are 
worthy of note. The Sultan caused several 
works in foreign languages to be translated 
into Persian, among which was the Indian. 
book Kalila Dimna.f This work along 
with a chess-board had been sent as a pre- 
sent ‘by an Indian king to Nowsherwan, 
the Persian monarch, by whose vizir Buz- 
urjmeéhr it was translated into Pehlvy from 
the Sanskrit original. [t was afterwards 
rendered into Arabic by Ibn-ul-Muklea in the 
reign of the: famous king Harun-ul-Rashid ; 
it was from this Arabic version that Sultan 
Beiram ordered it to be translatéd into 
Persian. 
it bristled with Arabic words and was full 
of Arabic poetry, for which it had to under- 
go a subsequent transformation at the hands 
of Mulla Husain Waiz Kashfy in the reign 
of Sultan Husain Mirza Khwaruzmy, and 
it then got the new title of Anwar Soheily.t 

We have now done with the educational 
history’ of the. House of Ghazni, which as 


we-have seen, counted among its -members’ 


* Ferishta, vol. L, p. 1373 


“+ An adaptation of the indian tales of the Paticha- 


tantra. 
+ Ferishta, vol. I, p. 149, ‘1go and C, Huart’s 
History of Arabic Literature, p. 211. 


The work was accomplished but. 
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several Sultans having marked literary 
predilections and appl ying the, resources: of © 
the state to the promotion of learning. 


Cuapter II. 
The House’ of Ghor, 


We now reach the period of the House _ 
of Ghor, under which learning did not fare’ 
so well as it did under the House of: 
Ghazni. The first chapter of Ghori his: 
tory is associated with the vandalism. of: 
Alauddin Ghori under whose’ orders. the . 
city of Ghazni, perhaps the noblest and the’ 
most beautiful in the whole of Asia at- the. 
time, ‘‘ was given up for three, and some 
say seven, days to fame, slaughter and de- 
vastation. All the superb-.. monuments 
of the Ghaznevite kings were demolished. 
and every trace of them effaced; except 
the tombs of Mahmud, Musaud and Ibra- _ 
him ; the two first of whom were: spared 
for their valour and the last probably for 
his sanctity.”* The real founder however 
of Ghori greatness was Muhammad Ghori, 
better known for his conquests, which sur-' 
passed those of Sultan Mahmud, than for. 
his devotion to letters. 

In the interim of more than halfa century; 
we have-a period of chronic war and unrest, 
and so far as literary matters are concern~‘ 
ed, it might be called a very “dark epoch. 
But as unrest was gradually settling down, . 
we find Muhammad turning his thoughts- 
towards the literary progréss of his: domi-- 
nions, but it should be remembered’ that 
these efforts were all marked by a religious - 
exclusiveness which looked to the progress 
of the Moslem subjects alone. While he: 
was at Ajmere, Muhammad Ghoni, it is re” 
lated -by Hasan Nizami,* alt 

“Destroyed the pillars and foundations. of the idol’ 
temples and built in their stead mosques and. colleges ; 
and the precepts of Islam and the customs of the av : 
were divulged and established.” 

In his zeal for conquest, and the spread. 
of Islam, in the hurry and bustle. of 
battles and the consequent mental preoccus 
pations, he did not forget his duty towards. 
the peaceful cause of education, 


Besides -his work at Ajmere, Ferishta re-’ 
‘cords his work of piivate tuition undertaken 


* Elphinstone, vol. I, p. 506. 
t Fajul Masir by Hasan Nizami, Elliot, tI p. “ats, 
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in respect of some of his T urkey slaves and 
= anys he: on 
Muhammad Ghori having no children except one 


daughter, took pleasure in educating Turkey slaves” 


whonr he afterwards adopted. Four of these slaves 
“besides Kutbuddin became great princes of whom 
Tajuddin Yelduz was one.’’* 

. Three of these were in possession of ex- 
tensive goverr ments at the time of Muham- 
mad’s death: Kutbuddin in India, Yelduz 
in Ghazni and Nasiruddin Kubachi in Mul- 
tan and Sindh.f It appears that in the in- 
struction of these proteges of his, he used 
to combine a literary education with a 
training in the difficult art of practical go- 
vernment, which was so essential to princes. 


Cuarter Il, 


The Slave Dynasly. 


The House of Ghor was succeeded by 
the Slave Dynasty. Its founder Kutbuddin 
received his early education in a school at 


Nyshapur where he became proficient in’ 
’ Persian and Arabic and acquired also some- 


knowledge of science.} When he came to 
power -in India, he was already known for 
-his literary tastes and-scholarship. Muham- 
madan learning was promoted by the es- 
tablishment of hundreds of mosques which 
like the churches of Mediaeval Europe were 
centres of both religion and learning. But 
Kutub ‘set. the unhappy example of destroy- 


ing Hindu-Temples§ and raising mosques-on’ 


their foundations, which was so ruthlessly 
followed by his heutenant Bakhtiyar Khilji. 

. The destructive work of Bakhtiyar with 
its tragic details throws some light on the 
state of indigenous learning which was 
being jeopardized by the alien power. ‘The. 
first object of attack was the monastic uni- 
versity at Bihar which was then teeming 


with Buddhist students and monks and was - 


well equipped with libraries.{| The atroci- 


ties of Bakhtiyar did not leave a single” 


The massacres at Bihar were 
Nadiyah 


‘scholar alive. 
followed by the destruction of 


which was then both the political and in- 
tellectual capital of Bengal. Bakhtiyar 
* Ferishta, vol. I, p. 200. 
: Ei phinstone, Be I, p. 618. 
} Ferishta, Vol. I. pp. 189,190. 
{ Fajul Nasir by Hes- -an Nizami, Elliot, 11, pp. 


hs ae 
jj) Pabakati Nasiri by Minhaj-us-Siraj. 
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_ then made’a partial amends for his des- 
‘tructive work by his construction of mos- 


ques, colleges and monasteries in different 
parts of the country for the spread of Muham- 
madan learning * 


The next king Altamash with his political 
preoccupations does not seem to have given 
much thought to the encouragement of | 
learning. There are however proofs that.” 
Delhi continued to be the resort .of learned 
men. Theresought refuge the most learned 
Persian poet and philosopher of his age 
Amir Ruhanyf who fled from Bokhara 
when it was sacked by Chengiz Khan, and 
the court of Delhi was sufficiently attractive 
to-draw him thither for asylum and: protec- 
tion, and during ‘his stay there, he wrote a 
great many poems. Again Nasiruddin, the 
author of the popular collection of historical 
anecdotes in Persian, lived at the Sultan’s 
court, receiving his. encouragement and’ 
patronage.{ Moreover, the choice of Fukhr- 
ul-Mulk Assamy, formerly vizir of the'Caliph 
of Bagdad for 30 years and much renowned 


for his wisdom’ and learning, as the Sultan’s 


prime minister, shows that Altamash had a 
discerning eye and was not slow to recog-’ 
nize literary merit. We further learn that a. 
Madrassa was built by this monarch’ and 
that this edifice had fallen into a dilapida- 
ted ‘condition .in ‘the time of Sultan Firoze 
Tughlak more than a century afterwards, 
and Firoze with his characteristic liberali- 
ty shown in educational matters rebuilt the 
college and furnished it with sandal-wood 
doors§. Lastly Altamash faithfully dischar- 
ged the duty of giving a sound education 
to his son Mahmud for whom a separate 
arrangement was made at Loni befitting his 
position. 


Sultana Razia, the gifted daughter of 
Altamash, on whom devolved the difficult 
task of government, who fills a high place 
in the illustrious roll of Indian women-rulers, 
owed her success, in no small dégree, toa 
liberal education. Ferishta records that 


¥ Tabakati Nasiri by Minhaj-us-Siraj, Elliot, Vol. 
IT, pp. 306-309. 

+ Ferishta, Vol. I. p. 2to. 

¢ Nuruddin Muhammad Dofy was the full name 
of the author—(Ferishta, vol. I. p, 212,) 


§ Futuhati Firoze-Shahi, Elliot, HI, P. ae and also 
Calcutta Review, LXXIX, p./59. 


ae 


tr 
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she was well-versed in the Koran, which she 
could read with correct pronunciation,™ 

. The next two reigns of Behram and Ma- 
saud are educationally unimportant except 
for the patronage of Siraj, the author of the 
Tabakatz Nasiri, who was appointed the 
principal of Nasiriya College and Superin- 
tendent of its endowmentsf. 

The next Sultan Nasiruddin occupies an 
important place in literary history. He was 
himself a scholar. and during the long period 
of 20 years that he ruled, he found ample 
opportunities of advancing education. 
Even when a sovereign, he lived the life of 
a. student and a hermit—a trait of character 
so rare ina king, and he had the whimsical 
habit of purchasing his food with the sale 
proceeds of the products of his, penmanship. 
A copy of the Koran transcribd by this 
sovereign with great taste and elegance 
was shown by Kazi Kamaluddin to Ibn 
Batuta when he visited India about a 


century after § A scholar as he was, he res- 


>) 


pected and. He 


encouraged ‘scholarship. 


-rose to be a: great patron of Persian litera- 


ture and the celebrated Tabakati Nasiri 
which is so much drawn upon by’ his- 
torians for information regarding India and 
Persia, was written at his court and took 


-its name from the Sultan. 


-seel 


Nasiruddin was followed by Balban, who 


-was also a great friend of literature, and 


his court was the resort of many learned men. 


-‘This was partly due to the political condi- 


tion of India and some of the neighbouring 
countries. It was at this time that Chengiz 
Khan was ravaging Khorasan and other 
places, which made more than fifteen princes 
an honourable asylum at Delhi. 
Allowances befitting their position and 
palaces were assigned to each of them and 
it was this fact upon which Balban used to 
pride himself, whenever he had occasion 
to speak of his own reign. In the retinue 
of these princes were some of the most 
illustrious men of learning whom Asia of 
that time produced. ‘Thecourt of the Indian 
Sultan was therefore at once a centre of 
learning and wealth. || 


* Ferishta, vol. I, p. 217. 
+. Tabakati Nasiri, Elliot, I, 
t Ferishta, vol. I, p. 246. 
§. Ibn Batuta, Elliot, IIT, 
|| Ferishta, vol. J, pp. 251, 


p» 344. 
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A’ remarkable feature of Delhi at this 
time was that it was honey-combed with 
literary societies. Prince Mahomed, the 
eldest son of the Sultan, was a youth of very 
promising talents and evinced great taste 
in literature. He himself made a: choice 
collection of poems extracted from the most 
celebrated authors. ‘This work contained 
twenty thousand couplets,- which were es- 
teemed the most select specimens then ex- 
tant. This prince, with his marked, literary 
tastes, took the lead in the formation of 
literary societies. Amir Khusru, ‘the famous 
poet, was the tutor of this prince and used _ 
to preside in the prince’s literary society and 
the place chosen for the meeting of the 
members of this society was the prince’s 
palace.* ; 

There was. another society initiated by 
the second son of the Sultan named Kurra 
Khan Bagera. In this.society, musicians, 
dancers, actors and story-tellers (kissagos) 
were the members and they used to hold 
their sittings frequently at the: Princes’ 
palace. . 

The Omras followed suit. Within ‘a short 
time, various societies were formed in every. 
quarter of Delhi.* The Imperial House thus 
set a fashion in these refined amusements, 
which was fraught. with possibilities of - 
great good to the country at large. 

The-reputation of the Royal Court in. :the 
literary sphere -was kept at ‘itshigh.level, 
mainly through the patronage and literary 
tastes of Prince Mahomed. The Court of 
this prince was frequented. by ‘the most 
learned, excellent and accomplished men 
of the time. His attendants. used to read ° 
to him the Shah Namah, the Diwani Sanai, 
the Diwant Khakanwy and the Kazisah of 
Shaikh Nizami., Learned men discussed the 
merits of those poets in his presence. 

Besides Amir. Khusru, the prince's tutor, 
he had several other literary companions, 
among whom may be mentioned the name 
of Amir Hasan also a great poet. The 
prince delighted to honour the two poets 
and marked his appreciation of their, merits 


-by grants of lands and proper allowances. 


The literary ardour of ‘this worthy -scion ’ 
of the Royal House, expressed itself in. the 
importunity with which he used to invite 


* Ferishta, vol. I, 252, 258. 


+ Tarikhi Firoze Shahi by: Ziauddin Barni, Elliot, 
II, p. 109, rio. 
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learned men to come to his Court and live 
there in the midst of all the advantages of 
literary life that a generous prince could 
shower on them. At Lahore, he visited 
Shaikh Uthman Turmuzy, the most learned 
man of that age, but no presents or en- 
treaties could prevail on him to remain 
out of his native country Turan. He twice 
sent messengers to Shiraz to invite Shaikh 
Sadi, the famous Persian poet, and forwarded 
with them some presents and also money 
to defray the exp:nses of the journey. His 
intention was to build a Kharkah (monas- 
tery) forhim in Multan and to endow it 
with villages for its maintenance. The 
poet through the feebleness of old age was 
unable to accept the invitations but on both 
the occasions, he sent some verses in his 
own hand and made his apologies in 
writing, commending also in high terms 
the abilities of Amir Khusru, the president 
of the prince’s learned society.* 

The prince was extremely fond of the 
company of the learned and could not fore- 
go it even in his expeditions, in one of 
which the prince was killed and Khusru 
taken prisoner. 


The attitude of Sultan Balban towards 
the literary world was no less commendable. 
The advice which the Sultan gave, on one 
occasion, to prince Mahomed shows that 
the monarch respected learned men and also 
realized the important help they can render 
to Government if only their wisdom were 
adequately utilized. He said, “Spare no 
pains to discover men of genius, learning 
and courage. You must cherish them by 
kindness and munificence that they may 


* Tarikhi Firoze Shahi of Ziauddin Barni, Elliot, 
III, p. 110 and Ferishta, vol. I, p. 259. 
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prove the soul of your councils and instru- 
ments of your authority.” * 

Again his unique conduct in showing his 
respects towards learned men on his return 
to Delhi from his successful expedition to 
Bengal reflects much credit on the Sultan. 
After conferring dignities upon Fukhruddin 
Kotwal, who had ruled Delhi with much 
wisdom and ability during his absence for 
3 years, he visited the learned men at their 
own houses and made them rich presents. 

In the long reign of Sultan Balban extend- 
ing fora fifth of a century, many an 
eminent and learned man flourished at 


Delhi. Besides the persons mentioned, 
there were Shaikh Shukurjung, Shaikh 
Bahaduddin and his son, Shaikh Badruddin 
Arif of Ghazni, the _ philosopher, 
the pious and learned Kutbuddin 


Bakhtiyar Kaky, Siddy Mowla and many 
others, eminent in various branches of 
science and literature. { 

Delhi had been gradually rising in emi- 
nence through the attention of the Sultans 
as a centre of learningand a resort of learn- 
ed men. At the present moment, its literary 
position was very high,—so high that it 
inspired a few verses of Amir Khusru in 
which he with just pride declared that 
Delhi could now successfully compete 
with Bokhara,—the great university city 
of Central Asia.§ _ 

About this time Siddy Mowla, whom we 
have noticed above, founded an academy 
and an alms house at Delhi. Of these, we 
shall have occasion to speak in a later 
reign, 

* Ferishta, vol. I, p. 267. 

+ Ferishta, Vol. I, P. 265. 

t. ibid, P2277. 

§ Vide Amir Khusru’s poem the Asta, 
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Sr. Its stability, important centres, processes of 
manufacture and implements used. 

HE bell-metal industry is one of the 
few village industries which have not 
suffered from the competition with 

imported machine-made articles. Inspite 
of the extensive demand forenamelled ware, 


a 


especially among the Muhammadan popula- 
tion, the industry still continues to thrive 
in its important centres. They are 
Kamarpara, Dainhat, Purbasthali (Burd- 
wan), Kbhagra (Murshidabad), _Ghatal, 
Kharar (Midnapore), Patna, Bankura, 
Santipur, Islampur, Malda, Rajbari, Kalam, 


The furnace: the artisan pouring the molten Kansa 
crucibles. 


Gomnati and Rungpur. A short account 
of the industry with a few suggestions for 
its improvement may be interesting to the 
readers of the Modern Review. 

Throughout the Presidency, the industry 
is chiefly carried on by Kansiris. 

The sansar? is a sub-caste of the kamars 
which has severed its connection with 
the main caste and set up as an independent 
group working in ansa or bell-metal. 
They buy their material in the form of 
brass sheeting, and manufacture the ansa, 
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which isan inferior alloy 
of copper, zinc and tin. 
Bell-metal costs Rs. 30 
to 40 per maund. At 
present no other alloy 
except haran seems to 
be made locally. Bell- 
metal utensils which 
were formerly made 
from £ansa manufactured 
by the artisans in their 
own shops are now 
exclusively made by 
melting down the metal 
of the old £ansa vessels.* 
The artisans have told 
me that the risk involv- 
ed in manufacturing 
good kansa in the shop 
far outweighs the possi- 
bility of profits, and that 
utensils made from old 
kansa generally have 
more polish than if they 
make the kansa_ them- 
selves. 

Of the two methods 
of the manufacture of 
bell-metal ware, (1) the 
dhala or casting in 
moulds and (2) the pta 
or hammering, the latter 
is much more common. 
In Khagra, Murshidabad, 
which is one of the 
important centres of the 
bell-metal industry in 
the province, there is 
only one family which 
follows the process of 
moulding, while there are 
more than fifty which 
have adopted the pila 
process, and that family, again, does not 
belong to the locality but has come from 
Rajshahi. It uses an inferior alloy of copper 
and zinc, the vessels are not durable and 


into the earthen 


* A mahajan in the bell-metal trade repeated to 
me a saying which is quite popular among the 
artisans: all kansa are alike. Any mixture with 
bharan or an inferior alloy would break the kansa in 
the hammering process. Hence it is believed that 
the kansa made by the pita or hammering process 
is much more durable than kansa cast in moulds, as 
in the latter some alloy might be mixed. 
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Hammering the utensil on the anvil. 


an artificial polish is used, as the utensils 
do not get the natural glaze of the kaw:a. 
The preparation of the mould may be 
described thus: The outer mould called 
the dalee is made first in earth (mixed with 


cowdung, lime stone, grain husks’ and jute 
cuttings) upon a standard vessel. It is 
divided vertically in two and the two 


halves are joined again when the vessel is 
taken out. Then the azten or the mould 
of the inner surface is made by ramming 
earth inside the vessel. The moulds are 
then dried, the inner core receiving a scrap- 
ing and fine polish. If a tumbler is to be 





manufactured, the chakz 
or the mould of the rim 
is fitted into the former 
and the whole turned 
upside down. There is 
space left between the 
outer mould and the 
inner core as also the 
rim for the casting. Into 
the rim now at the top, 
the muchi or the earthen 
vessel with the chips of 
old metals is fitted. To 
ensure that the muchz 
fits well with the moulds, 
these are provided with 
an earthen mouth called 
the nali. A hole is made 
on the surface of the 
rim and the whole is 
placed in the fire, After 
three or four hours when 
the molten liquid has 
filled the hollow space, 
the moulds are taken out 
of the furnace, and the 
vessels allowed to cool 
and undergo the process- 
es of chiselling and 
polishing. The jali or 
the earthen net is some- 
times placed above the 
hole or the rim to skim 
off the flux. 

In the hammering 
process the muchis or 
the earthen crucibles are 
larger. Being filled with 
the chips of old sansa, 
these are placed in the 
furnace. Two shapzas or 
semi circular earthen discs cover the surface. 
Phe muchi is placed in the furnace for seve- 
ral hours. It is then taken out and the 
molten liquid comes out of the much? through 
a hole made in it into the aus or small 
earthen cups. Oil is placed on their bottom 
and when the liquid has been poured, grain- 
husks are burnt on its surface. The burning 
of the carbon reduces the scum and pre- 
vents any free zinc from forming an oxide. 
The scum is then skimmed off. This opera- 
tion being rather difficult is undertaken only 
by the master-artisan. ‘The metal is allowed 
to. cool and then made to undergo four 


Ihe filing and the scouring processes. 
Db tal I 


separate one after another. (1) 
The pita or the hammering process. ‘The 
nehais or anvils are of various kinds. Some 
are hook-shaped and called saboles. With 
the help of their hammers, the artisans beat 
out the metals on the anvils to any shape 
they want. (2) The ghasha or the filing 
process. The black colour on the surface 
of the vessels is removed by means of the 
file. (3) The chancha or the scouring process. 
(4) The chiselling and the polishing process. 
The bottom of the vessel is fixed with resin 
toa cylindrical wooden bar and this is made 


processes, 
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to revolve backwards 
and forwards by means 
of a rope. The labourer 
holds in his hands the 
double ended rope and 
the artisan applies the 
chisel to the revolving 
vessel. The nuhali or 
the chisel is of various 
kinds. They are: (1) 
shoman, flat; (2) tzkelo, 
oval; and (3) chaku, 
elongated. The first kind 
is used for the convex 
and the second for the 
concave surface. The 
chaku is used for chisel- 
ling the inside of tumb- 
lers. The vessel is rubbed 
with oil, hair, brickdust, 
lard and rag as it is 
chiselled and gets a fine 
polish. The &hura or 
the rim is made in this 
Jast process of chiselling. 

§ Economic © organisa- 
{zon, The apprentice. 
Relalion of the artisan 
to the mahajan. Prices. 

The master artisan 
employs wany appren- 
tices. The wages of the 
boys vary from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 8 per month. The 
boys are chiefly employ- 
ed in filing the vessels, 
or in preparing the earth 
for the muchis and the 
auks. Vhey cannot make 
the earthen crucibles 
themselves, these are 
prepared by the master 
artisans. The apprentices belong to all 
castes. [n one firm I found a Mussulman 
boy filing a cup. [I also saw kolhu, bagdi 
and kaibarlta master artisans, so that it can 
be safely sad that the industry is not 
confined to kansarts, Vhe artisans told me 
that the demand for their goods had been 
increasing for some time and so they had 
to recruit their workmen from all castes. 
The number of kansarz families in Khagra 
and Berhampore at present is about 60, 
there has been an increase of almost 25 in 
recent years, 
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There are several mahajans in the loca 
lities where bell-metal wares are manufac- 
tured, who supply the artisans with the 
chips of old vessels from which to make 
kansa. These mahajans have their byaparis 
or middlemen in Cuttack, Dainhat, Kharar 
and a few other places, who send them the 
old vessels. These are now charged at 
Re. 1-6as. per seer. Ihe artisans of khagra 
prefer the old ansa of this place to the 
kansa of Cuttack or Dainhat. The fansa 
of Khagra, they sav, gets a better polish. 
The mahajans pay wages (banee) to the 


master arlisans at a rate determined per seer 





The hand-lathe for chiselling and polishing: the artisan applying the chisel 


to the revolving vessel. 
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of the metal. The following is a fairly 
approximate wages list: 


Banee Per Serr. 


1. Tumbler From Re 1-9} as. to Rs. 5-2 as. 
2. Cup » Re 1-4 .as. to Rs..-3-2 as; 
3. Cup with Sarposh ,, Re 1-13}as. to Rs. 6-10 as. 
4. Thal wi Rew-¥"-as toms) 4-2"as, 
5. Dish » .Re 1-9} as. to Rs, 5-2 as. 
6. Dish with zaksas ,, Re 1-9} as. to Rs. 5-10 as. 


7. Dibia or betel-case ,, Re 2-9} as. to Rs. g-2 as. 

The artisans, however, ina few cases pet 
their wages per piece without any reference 
to their weights, e.g., in the manufacture 
of tea-sets, receptacles 
for ghee, jhinuks — or 
spoons for children, etc. 
This is called the fzcca 
system. 

One of the mahajsns 
told me that the banee 
has increased by 1a. for 
every rupee during the 
last three years. Before 
this period for twenty 
years the rate of wages 
was almost constant. 
The mahajuns and the 
artisans live on friendly 


terms. The 7 shajans 
understand how to sell 
the wares to the best 


advantage. They take 
the risk of buying and 


selling, give out con- 
tracts to different arti- 
sans for making the 
goods on which they 
risk their capital. The 


artisans supply the szaha- 
Jans with the wares in 
the stipulated time. 
Though the mahajans 
retain a large number 
of artisans, sometimes 
50 or even more, on 
their books, they never 


play off one artisan 
against another. If 
bad times come the 


capitalist traders might 
be tempted to do so 
but no pressure has as 
yet been exercised by 
them upon the artisans, 
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In their retail rates the sahajans take 2 
as. to 4 as. per seer of the wares they sell. 
From wholesale dealers they take only 1 a. 
for Khagra and 2 as. for Calcutta Kansari- 
para wares The fluctuations in the price 
of the £ansa metal affect only those wares 
which the mahajans get by giving banee 
to the artisans. Those which are manufac- 
tured according to the tzcca system are not 
so affected. 

§ Improvement suggested. 

The following improvements in the me- 
chanical methods of the industry may be 
suggested. (1) Stamping from dies instead 
of hammering. The necessary machinery and 
hydraulic press, however, can be set up only in 
small factories, for individual workmen 
cannot afford to buy the machinery costing 
not less than Rs. 300. (2) The introduction 
of improved hand lathes for chiselling and 
polishing. In the latter now used, one 
coolie, pulling a double ended rope, gives 
a reciprocating movement to the axle, 
and thus there is waste at every reverse 
pull. ‘The hand lathe of the Madras pattern, 
by which one coolie can turn two lathes 
simultaneously, by producing a continuous 
rotatory motion with the help of the crank- 
handle and a rope passing round the shaft 
of the lathe, is most useful and easily adapt- 
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able under the present conditions of the 
industry. The adoption of such a lathe 
will be quite inexpensive and at the same 
time it will save much time and labour. 

(3) The introduction of punching machines 
to save the trouble of cutting with scissors, 
(4) The introduction of better and more 
permanent plate-moulds. A copper pattern 
may be used as a mould, made in two 
vertical halves, the pieces being kept to- 
gether by four small friction clutches. 

But more than any improvements in the 
mechanical processes, the industry needs 
advertisement. There is a large demand in 
bell-metal wares throughout Bengal. The 
middlemen cannot cope with the demand 
and they charge prices which are often quite 
disproportionate to the wages they give to 
the artisans. The employment of agencies 
which will push on the sale of the wares 
will greatly stimulate the industry. Again, 
most of the wares manufactured by the 
artisans have become stereotyped, the handi- 
craft being degraded to mere automatic 
work. The diffusion of technical and art- 
education and the adoption of improved 
artistic patterns and designs will give a new 
life to the industry, in which art seems to be 
now almost extinct. 

Rapua Kamar Mokergt. 


THE INDIAN PEASANT 


O me the most interesting figure in India 
is the peasant. 1 would not put even 
the swami above him; the peasant 

feeds the swami. The artisan class in 
the towns comes next in importance,— 
the weavers, the shoemakers, the factory- 
hands, the blacksmiths and_ tinsmiths, 
the carpenters and masons. This urban 
classis also very fascinating for me, as I 
contemplate its manifold activities. 

Third in usefulness and interest comes the 
unskilled menial class -the sweepers and 
scavengers, the kahars and doli-bearers, 
the cooks and khansamas, the syces and 
coolies—the’ immense and varied under- 
world of India, the submerged humanity 
that longs to break its chains, In this 


kingdom of labor, there reigns a stillness 
as of death. he peasant, the artisan, and 
the servant are all dumb. Who will give 
them a voice ? Who will be their poet ? Who 
will write a Ramayana and a Mahabharata 
for them? India waits for her true poet, 
For the people live in huts and hovels, not 
in bungalows and palaces. 

And why am I chiefly interested in these 
classes and not in the well-dressed “respect- 
able” people who make so much noise like 
crickets in a field at night? The reason is 
plain. These laboring classes constitute 
the people of India. There are a few prin- 
ces, nobles, graduates, lawyers, bankers, 
physicians, swamis, and pundits, in India, 
but there are millions of peasants, artisans 
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and scavengers. The vast numerical pre- 
ponderance of these laboring classes entitles 
them to the place of honor in our society. 

‘ Besides, these classes produce all the 
wealth of the country. They do all the 
work that is done from year’s end to year’s 
-end., They: feed and clothe all: they build 
houses and carriages and roads for all. 
They plough and dig in rain and sun, and 
create all that sustains social life. The 
peasnt.is the anna-data, the Vishnu of 
society.' Heis the source of all life and 
strength. He is the sun:.other classes, are 
like planets shining by his light. Above 
all swamis and sheikhs, pundits and pra- 
charaks, lawyers and bankers, Rajas. and 
Maharajas, stands the Peasant, the giver of 
bread, 

The artisan completes the work of the 
-Peasant. He moulds into shapes of beauty 
“the cotton, the raw hide, the uncouth 
timber of the forest, the formless mass of 
metal from the mine. His deft fingers give 
us clothes, houses, utensils, shoes, glasses, 
pens and rudraksha-malas—-all things that 
distinguish the civilised man from the 
savage. 

The menial class performs the most neces- 
sary services for society. What would a 
town become without the scavengers ? What 
would our. ladies do without the - 
bearers.? The scavengers are the masters of 
society: but’ they don’t. know it. A ‘strike 
of the scavengers would bring the proudest 
prince to his'knées in a week. 

Therefore let not ‘ educated,” -caparison- 
ed, perfumed, eloquent, indolent India be 
offended and alarmed, when I declare my 
allegiance to the unkempt and coarsely- 
clad peasant and artisan. Let not the 
graduates begin to murmur when I say that 
I am not interested in them as such. I look 
at society from below: they look at it 
from above. ‘They begin with the raja: I 
worship the creator of wealth. They honor 
the rich who live in fine mansions: I honor 
the poor who build those mansions. I am 
the mouthpiece of the disinherited millions. 
I propose to discuss a few interesting 
things about the laboring classes of India. 

It is remarkable that Indian 
nd history should .have neglected and 
lespised , the peasant and the artisan from 
ime immemorial. The theory of the four 













Verily the artisan is a magician. — 


.doli- - 


tradition 


astes-assigns the third and fourth places. 
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to the laboring classes, while the priests 
and the soldiers stand at the top. A more 
absurd inversion of the natural order of 
society cannot be imagined. We hear 
people speak in rapturous terms of this 
fourfold division. -They do not see that it 
reverses the true measure- of social impor- 
tance. 

The social degradation of the bulk of the 
nation, which is implied in this theory, 
condems it .as altogether irrational .-and 
mischievous. I am-not discussing the caste 
system as a barrier to unity and “national” 
co-operation. On this occasion I wish to 
point out the pernicious effects .on our 
minds of a tradition that makes the peasant 


-the social -inferior of the priest and the 


warrior. We teach the peasant to despise 
himself. Labor has been continually told 
that it occupres the third place in society. 
No wonder that it has lost- ---self-respect. 

Suggestion is as powerful i in social ethics 
as in hypnotism. ' 

We must change the national psychology 
in this respect and by “national psycho- 
logy” I mean the psychology of the peasant 
and the artisan. There-is not much use 


in preaching this truth to the priests, the 


princes, the.bankers, the landowners or the 
warriors, The graduate will not admit 
that the algae is a worthier person than 
himself : . blinded by his diploma. 
The raja malt ‘not bow in the street to the 
blacksmith: his palace cuts him off from 
the realm of truth. The peasant alone. will 
hail the message with joy. He. will know’ 
his own worth, when he is told that he is 
the first, not the third. Nay, we should 
teach him that he is the first and the rest 
nowhere. When he hears it proclaimed 
that he is the true Arya (the agriculturist), 
he will rise to his full human stature. He 
will cease to cringe before the idlers, the 
pundits and soldiers, the lawyers and 
mahajans. It is time that this soul killing 
tradition of old world sociology .be set 
aside. New modes of thought must be 
implanted in the minds of the.people. . 

The Hindus seem to have had a fatal 
predilection for kings and queens. Even 
in- our fairy-tales, we always begin with 
the raja and the rani. The imagination 
of the child is thus poisoned at the source. 

The social prestige acquired by the orders 
of monks also degrades and demoralizes the 


'- and religious reform. ° 


- administration for them. 
and colleges for them. | 
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peasants and the artisans. Buddhism and 


other cults condemned economic activity 
The “spiritual”: aspirant. 


as “worldliness..” 
“ must look down upon such material pursuits 
as corn-raising, house-building and latrine- 
cleaning. This trend. of thought impaired 
the dignity of labor-and made the peasant 
almost apologize for his work. ‘The hymns 
of the Middle ‘Ages are full of sentiments 
‘that exalt:the parasitic “spiritual” ascetic 
above ‘the laborious peasant and mechanic. 
_The psychological effects thus - 
have been disastrous for thé social welfare. 
Even. ‘our -swamis and saints hover round 
-princes and rich men. Some ‘of the .most 


noted swamis of Modern India visited, the 


courts of princes, and thought that ‘the 
‘princes were the strategic points ‘in social 
It is. strange that 
‘persons who have renounced wealth and 
rank, should try to form an unholy alliance 
with those who spend their lives in pleasure 
and indolence. The people of India are 
indeed’ unfortunate.- Even their ‘saints go 
. to princes, but do not visit the peqsant's 
‘humble cottage. 

‘Other preachers and reformers have ad- 
dressed themselves to the middle classes, 
the lawyers and civil servants, the physi- 
cians and bankers, the “‘safed-posh” literate 
“people. Alas! how true it is that wealth 
attracts to itself all.that is valuable in the 
world, even the opportunities for education 
‘and moral self-culture. "When the swamis 


'- Jean on the lawyers, the people are indeed 


doomed to servitude. | 

_Every new movement voices the-aspir- 
ations only of the well-to-do. classes. “The 
Congress demands .a larger share in the 
The various sects 
establish schools 
The princes’ give the peasant’s money for 
the establishment of Universities for the 


sons of the rich and the respectable, Scholars ~ 


are sent to foreign countries to qualify for 
industrial careers. | All. these benefits or 
supposed benefits accrue only to the middle 
_and upper ciasses. What does the peasant 
gain from them? He really pays for. all 
these movements, but he does not share in 
the culture and comfort that they: bring. 
Even ‘the. self{denial of noble patriots 
engaged in educational: work in the Punjab 
and the Maharashtra is placed at the service 
of the selfish and ambitious sons of the 


produced. 


” wrong: 


‘be heard a dirge the lke of which: wa 


- widow and - ape orphan, would be but as 
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-middle class. Is it worth while’ to devote 
“a lifetime of persistent self-sacrifice to the 
manufacture of Jawyers and clerks’ and 
bankers? Is this called progress? What 
good does the peasantry set. out of all ‘this. 
activity ? 
It i curious to find that even the “Extie- 
mists’ do not care much -for the peasantry’ 
and the artisans. They perhaps.aim at the 
establishment of a national government 
with a hierarchy of princes and two Houses: 
of Parliament and so forth.. If they: are 
wiser and more democratic, they talk of a 
republic, with representative. government, 
-which would mean the rule of the educated 
classes and the landowners, bankers: and 
manufacturers. The people of India seem 
to be left out of ‘the calculations of all 
parties ‘and movements. How is it that we 
do not think of the peasants and the artisans. 
Coram a 
first? Our psychology is .fundamentally 
Our imagination stops’ at the 
border line that’ séparates the clean and 
literate classes from the dirty and illiterate 
masses. Where we stop, there humanity 
begins. We-waste our lives in the service 
of false gods. ‘The rich classes: are. only 
‘counterfeit coin. They are caricatures: of 
the true humanity ‘that lives. its busy life 
on the field, in the factory and the work- 
ee The pearl lies at the: bottom of the 
: the ‘weeds’ float on the surface. . Even: 
$0. a is-with Society. | ; 
The condition of the Jaboring. ‘classes 
of India to-day is one of extreme misery 
and ignorance. . The Peasant is over-taxed, 
under-fed and ill-clad. He is the first vic- 
tim’of plague and famine. He. pays the 
princes, the government official, the land- 
lord, the lawyer, the village usurer, and the 
priest for their “services,” and at the end, 
little is left for his own,family. “As he 
stands near the furrow, ees 
* The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden-of the sorld? ? 
he is the symbol of India in her helplessness 
and despair. Mute in his anguish, half-un- 
conscious of his own sorrows, dead to: the 
outer world,: insensible to the ‘higher lif 
of culture and progress, the Indian Peasan 
needs a voice to sing his woes. Then woul 






















never heard before. ‘The Book of Job,.th 
lamentations of Jeremia, the wail’ of th 
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child’s sob drowned in the mighty chorus 


. of indignant labor, 
gin to. speak of its burden of grief, 
-poets and _poetasters would be hushed into 
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‘be written, 


Let the Peasantry be- 
and all 
shame, The real epic of India remains to 
The artisans and unskilled 


_ laborers in the towns ‘live in poverty and 


‘They are disunited, unorganized, 
They 


squalor. 
devoid of real social consciousness. 
have very little self-respect. 


The task devolves on the rare spirits 
among the “educated” classes. To the 
eternal glory: of human nature be it said 
that the pioneers of the emancipation of 
labor have often come from the upper class- 
es.. Love transcends all barriers of class 
and caste. The few who dream dreams 


. .and see visions feel for and with the poor. 


They are ostracized and persecuted by their 


_own class, but they are adored by those 


whom they serve. 
culture is a gift from the laborers, who main- 


and selfish world of 


They know that their 


tain. the colleges but never enter them. 
They -realize, with an ever:deepening sense 


.of obligations, that they must repay this 


debt with unwearied service of the Peasant- 
ry. Vhey turn away from the artificial 
Idlers, and throw in 


’ sacrifices, 
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their lot with the workers. Such heroes and 
heroines are the saviours of labor, 

All those who wish to serve the poor 
must be poor themselves. If you would 


. help the peasants, go and live among them. 


Share their coarse meal and talk their rough 
speech. Do not go to themas gentlemen. 
Go to them as fellow-workers. Do not 
preach to them from the platforms of con- 
ferences and congresses, with all. the marks 
of your parasitism upon you. Divest your- 
selves of your silk and satin and then go 
to serve and organize the artisans of the 
towns and the peasants in the country. 
Princes and ministers, lawyers and bankers, 
demagogues and journalists will not and 


cannot help the peasants. 


_ If there are some among our educated 
men, who yearn for the higher life of love and 
self-denial, they should not waste their 
energy in furthering the material and po- 
litical interests of the rich classes; ‘The 
People deserve the full measure of your 
Leave the talkers, the idlers, the 
parasites, the cowards, the well-off animals 
of the middle class. Forlo! the Peasant 
stands beside the furrow and wistfully asks, 
“ When will the light come to me?” 

Bee WL, 





THE WAY TO ART 


An address delivered before the Paxjab University 


By SAMARENDRANATH Guprfa, 


‘HE object of this lecture is to lay before’ 


you _a general outline of the meaning 
and significance of Art. But before 
I proceed. to do so [ should like to make 
the reservation that you will not expect me 
to give you an exhaustive and self-complete 


. analysis of all the different phases of art. 


Also I -think it right to make it clear, to 
avoid misapprehension, that you will kindly 
not expect me to make expositions entirely 
new or original. [t is possible I may have 


'- to reiterate old truths and some of my own 
ideas and convictions may be shared by 


others, for they may be based upon observa- 
tions of the same kind. 
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The impulse of the culture of art comes 
to man by intuition, The secret keynote” 
of artis joy which may be transferred to 
any recipient. ( Haman nature has an 
instinctive love for the beautiful and the 
greatest delight of art is to establish familiar 
relations between the human life and its 
self-conscious love of beauty. The sense 
of beauty is more or less present within 
every individual. But it has to be developed 


_under proper guidance. ‘All of us have 
eyes to see, but most Of us require to be 
taught what and how to see. There are 


things both good and bad, transcendental 
and vulgar, and there are different stand- 
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points from which observations i judgment 
may be made. (The mission of art is to 


teach ‘us the lesson of selection and choice . 
so that we may safely omit the infinite - 


complexity of things and sentiments and 
try to appreciate and realize some of the 
emotions and delights of art more definitely 


and thus make the sense of : meee ty more .- 


active and alive. 

The human mind contains both the 
creative and receptive faculties. Both of 
these faculties are capable of development, 
even when they happen to have the average 
limitations. Amongst artists -and  art- 
workers these faculties are present generally 
ina very healthy condition. But 
not be supposed, 
absent amongst those who are not artists, 
{ do not believe that artists, like poets, are 
always born and never made’ Artists may 
have keen perceptive, retentive, and re- 

- productive faculties, but. at the same time 
it must be admitted that the power to see, 
to conceive and to imagine is by no means 
a monopoly of artists only.. Even if it be 
‘true that most of the artsists of the world 
were born with a certain amount of intui- 
tive gift, which generally helped them to 
give expression to their art, it must be 
acknowledged that they required a consi- 
derable amount of application, industry 
and guidance to mature: their natural gift. 
It is true that mere application and industry 
“will not make any one an artist. 
has never been found that the mere birth 
right has made any one an artist. What 
is essentially demanded for the making of 
a true artist or an art-lover is the emotion 
of joy and pleasure. It does:not matter 
whether this emotion is in a rudimentary 
or developed form. All that is required 
is the mental tendency of taking delight 
in something. Few, if any, men are born 
with a great enthusiasm for art. It isa 
faculty which may be established, gradually 
cultivated and developed. Sympathy is 
the keynote of growing this faculty of 
enthusiasm for art.? 

Yhere are persons who do not take 
pleasure in any of the attainments of the 
fine arts. It is of course almost hopelessly 
impossible to create in them any desire 
for the emotion of pleasure. Such men 
however need‘ not be taken into acéount, 
for they are either the absolutely uneducated 


it must: 
that they are entirely 


But it. 
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or -those who have their mental faculties 
in an abnormal condition. ; : 
(The impulse of art culture originated 
through observation, knowledge and culture. 
We have therefore. to take into considéra- 
tion only ‘those who-are sensitive to the 
language of art. Such mién are the artists . 
and the art-lovers. Strictly speaking . there 
is hardly any difference between the two 
from an aesthetic standpoint. Artists -are. 
no doubt the makers of art, and art-lovers 
are those who have to depend upon the 
artistic creations of the artists for their 
enjoyment. The essential difference between 
an artist and an art-lover is, that the former 
has learnt by practice the skill required. to - 
produce a work of art; whereas the latter 
has not. that acquirement. But there are 
elements beyond this superficial skill ‘which 
are more vital for all forms of genuine art. 
The sense of beauty, the power of concep- 
tion and realisation of sentiments may be 
alive equally in the artist and one who is 
not an‘artist. He who has developed in 
in -himself these faculties and has also 
acquired the skill of giving expression in a 
material form to some of the feelings which 
they suggest to him is an artist. But it is 
possible that ‘one who appreciates art, but 
at the same time is not himself an artist, 
may be as keen and sensitive an observer, 
if not keener, as the artist himself and may 
be quite familiar with all the sources of 
inspiration of the artist. Take a concrete 
example. One who has learnt the art of 
drawing may very easily draw a true and 
beautiful outline of a= flower. But one 
who has not acquired this technical skill, 
will not perhaps be able, ifat all, to make 


.so clever a drawing as that made by the - 


artist, but he will have hardly any difficulty 
in? saying what the drawing was. This 
shows that although he is not himself an ° 
artist, yet his perceptive faculty is perhaps 
as strong as that of the artist himself. 

For the fulness of art both the artist and 
the art-lover are equally essential. -Art has 
no absolute being. If there is an art, there 
must be some one sensitive to that'art. The 
chief delight of art isa relative gratifica- 
tion of joy of the art-producer and the art- 
appreciator, of the maker and the admirer. 
In the beginning. the artist - necessarily 
makes his own delight the end of his en-- 
deavours. He first wants to please him- 


‘ true poet transfers his sentimehts in his art: 
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self by his art and the higher the ideal of 
his enjoyment, the truer and the nobler in 
his accomplishment. And he cam produce 
genuine works of art only when he has 
been himself entirely satisfied | with the 
possible delights of hts own creations. No 


unless he has himself experienced the thrill 
of an inexpressible delight in the flights of 
his imagination. No true musician has ever 
poured forth a rich melody of music, unless 


“he-has been charmed by his own perform- 


- of all true art. 
light, this expression of an elevating ‘sense 


ance and accomplishment. No true paint- 
er ever painted a picture until his inspi- 
ration had elevated the better part of his 
nature and held before him visions of 
beauty, form and sentiment infinitely. supe-, 
rior to what he has actually seen.or felt. 
Such ‘self-conscious enjoyment is the origin 
But this emotion of de- 


of the beautiful in feeling and imagination 


‘does not restrict itself to a limited cirsle. 


It expands, grows wider, and tries to em- 
brace common humanity. Thisis why al- 
though artists are few, their works quicken 
in a vast number of people a keen interest 
for and appreciation of the many noble 
feelings which the artistic creations suggest. 


CC.The place of the art-critic and art-ex- 


ponent is also very important.. The work 
of an artist ends with the production of a 
work :of art. .His domain does not-extend. 
beyond that. . Let us take an: example. 
Suppose I am painting a ‘picture. It is 
mine and mine algne as long as I am -paint- 
ing it; yours and of the whole world when 


Ihave finished it.” Whatever may be my. 


inspiration and impulse of artistic en- 


‘.deavours, [ work all alone, entirely ab- 


‘ sorbed in my consciousness that I am paint- 


‘thing. But once I have finished it, it is - 


ing’ it, principally to satisfy my own fancy 


‘and to derive pleasure myself. .No one 


then has the right.to dictate to me any- 


_ open to all sorts of appreciation and dispar-. 


agement, informed or uninformed criticism. 
The duty of the art-critic is to regulate 
such comments on proper lines. Art is a 
form of-expression—an expression of senti- 


‘ment which may or-may not be sometimes 


quite familiar to all. All genuine art has 
this -characteristic quality. The art-critic 
has to interpret and explain this quality: 
and even sometimes throw new light sug- 
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gestive of a fairer ¢reation and_ expression 
than exhibited or suggested in a work of 
art, so that its intrinsic merits may be easy, 
of comprehension and its appreciation more 
direct: Criticism is itself a form of art. By 
criticism is meant the art of defining and 
judging the merits of a work of art, ~ | 

An art-critic must essentially be an art- 
lover. His love for the merits of a thing 
should be the guiding instinct of his obser- 
vations and judgment. It is a,.great mis-— 
take to think that the primary object of 
criticism is to find fault.. Difficitencies are 
more frequently found in everything than 
excellencies. All art has its necessary limi- 
tations. It is easier to find out faults and 
mistakes than to recognize virtues and me- 
rits. It is easy to. find fault, as the fault- 
finding faculty is generally very strongly 
present in human nature by intuition; but. 
the faculty of appreciation has always to 
be quickened by an effort. And then there, 
is always this danger that if the finding of . 
only the faults of a thing is made the prin-. 
cipal part of eriticism its merits may be 
greatly, if not entirely, overlooked. The. 
duty entrusted to the art-critic is thus a’ 
sacred trust for, he has to inquire into all 
the possible forms of .excellencies which 


the objects under notice may contain or, 


suggest. (There are always two forms of 
criticism possible, .one from the standpoint 
of the artist and the other from, the stand- 
point of the observer. As all genuine art. 
is the embodiment of the inspiration of the 
artist, the works of art may be best judged 
if they-are reviewed’ from the’ standpoint, 
of the artist. What may be the ideal of the 
artist hé himself has the best right to tell, 
us. Guesses or mere speculation may be 
misleading and it cannot be expected that 
the standard of observation and judgment, 
of both the artist and the observer will al- 
ways be the same. A difficulty may arise 
if the question is raised whether the artist’s 
conception of the ideal and its delineation 
are entirely rational and would meet with 
the approval of the observer. But after 
all the artist is the creator of his work and 
it is his art and not of the observer that is 
to be judged and’appreciated. Every ideal 
has infinite complexities and one and the 
same ideal may present various different 
aspects to different persons. It is therefore 
desirable to review works of art from. the 
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.standpoint of the artist to derive at Jeast 
some of the pleasure which the artist him- 
self has experienced. 

((The supreme enjoyment of all the fine 
arts is to delineate expressions of sentiment 


through the channels of conveftionalism.. 


A mere superficial analysis of the inceptive 
idea of the fine arts will show how strong- 
ly this spirit of conventionalism: is present 
in them all.) Poetry has the first and the 
highest. place amongst all the fine arts. 
We do not always sée or hear the object of 
a poet’s creation as described or conceived 
by him. lf we stick to facts and the ordi- 
nary manifestations seen in nature only, 
it will be found that the poet’s outpourings 
have no actual being in ‘a material and 
visible form. What the poet has to tell us 
is some conclusions which he has arrived 
at by making certain observations and feel- 
ing some sentiments. - The poet starts from 
some data but is at liberty to proceed in 
any direction he may choose. Convention 
is the basis of his art, and the more he is 
_able to suggest and: represent new feelings 
and varied objects the truer is his art. Al- 
though entirely conventional we accept 
and appreciate the poet’s art asa matter of 
an obvious convention.’ We read poetry 
not to reason but to enrich Our storehouse 
of sentimental conception and to develop 
the faculty of realizing and expressing con- 
ventional thoughts. The art of the’ poet 
teaches us to see and feel ‘things, not only 
as they.are but what and how they appeared 
. and appealed to the poet when the: higher 
part of his nature’ was eminently active. 
Take music. It is also a conventional 
expression ‘and ‘enjoyment. Music has 
charms and the subtle sense of true music 
appeals more to the imagination than to 
the ears. But, for the realization of those 
charms it is essential to take for granted, 
as a matter of convention, that only a 
_ particular form of sound will come under 
the category of music. Both a song and 
a cry are fully voiced sounds and it is only 
conventionalism that distinguishes one 
from the other. The human soul has an 
inborn longing for music, for it is an ex- 
pression of melodious harmony. But music 
does not exist in nature exactly in the same 
form that we long to enjoy. The voice of 
the singer is affected in the sense that it is 
not entirely natural, yet it is tolerated as 
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a matter of convention. The merit of real 
music is to express a particular sentiment 
and a feeling of tenderness and melody. This 
is why we are sometimes reminded of a 
Bhakta’s untiring faith of devotion, of the 
undying passionate love ofa lover, of Joy - 
immeasurable and grief unfathomable, of - 
rage, fury, supplication and entreaty and- 
other emotions when under the hypnotic 
influence of true music. 

Take sculpture and painting. Both are. 
eftirely conventional representations. We 


have sculptured flowers and figures. The 
‘sculptured flowers have neither the frag- 


rance nor the beauty of real fresh flowers 


‘and the sculptured figures have neither the 


grace nor the beauty of living beings, But 
we sometimes give them a higher place | 
than even to the fragrant flowers and living: 

beings. What could be more conventional ~ 
than this ? I wonder what we would have 
done had nature produced some flowers and 
figures of stone—flowers hard and crude, 
and forms and figures, lifeless and soulless. 
I think it would have produced a revulsion 
of feeling which would have been the -re- 
verse of admiration. ; 
U Painting is likewise. an entirely conven- 
tional representation, for the very desire of _ 
delineating an expression of sentiment in 


the limited compass of a, picture is nothing 


short of conventionalism. Both drawing 
and painting are mediunis of expression of 
the artist’s ideals. Drawing is more vital 
than the art of colouring, for the identity of 
an object solely depends ipod it. Itis the 
backbone of painting.. Patches of different 


‘colours will not’ produce a painting. .The 


chief expression of a painting lies in its draw- 
ing. But we never actually see either outlines 
of objects or such definition of colours as 
shown in drawings or paintings. And yet we 
represent things both by the convention of 


lines and different tones and shades of colours. 


The sense of this conventionalism comes to 
us by natural sqarinct) For instance take 
the outline drawing ora coloured represent+ 
ation of a human hand or face and _ present 
it either to an educated or an entirely un- 
educated person. It will be found that none 
of them will experience any great difficulty 
in telling what they represent. 

{ The sense of colour has also.a conventional 
basis. In paintings colours .may be represen- 
ted either in flat or shaded masses. Light and 
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shadow are also as conventional as mere out- 
lines. As we do not find definite outlines of 
things, so we do not find well defined light 
and shadé in nature just as they are empha- 
sised in pictorial art. Throughout the infinite 
manifestations of nature, one tint is so har- 
moniously adjusted against another that we 
seldom feel the difference of light and shade 
and the various gradations of colours. Light 
and shade do not form any part of objects, 
-but they reside in the mind of the artist who 
treats them as a conventional symbol or a 
part of the technique of his art to represent 
or suggest the appearance of things.) A ball 
has no light or shade in itself and does not 
require any for beinground. But the artist, 
while trying to convey the sense of round- 
ness may have recourse 
gradation of colours, not because, they are 
a part of the ball itself but that they are 
essentials relative under certain conditions. 
In that case the artist is not only trying to 
represent the appearance of the ball but also 


to suggest the condition under which it has_ 


such ari appearance, namely whether in 
light or shade. - 4 
C Conventionalism in painting offers a very 


vast latitude to the artist to express his senti- ‘ 


ments. .There are some -symbols accepted 
by a common conventional colisent which 
are held essential and useful for tlie defini- 
tion of the appearance. of things. Reason- 
ing has no. control over these conventions 
however objectionable or unreasonable they 
might appear to be. They may be exagger- 
ations even to such an extent that they may 
have no truth in them. But they have to be 
accepted, for otherwise the appreciation of 
art will not be possible. One must be 
prepared to make certain allowances for 
such conventions to be able to conceive the 
mysteries and subtleties of art.) I shall take 
an example to show to what an extent con- 
ventionalism may sometimes be present in 
colour representation. Take a landscape. Let 
it be granted that it is a most vivid and true 
representation of a particular place. But if 
one happens to go to the very place he is 
sure to find out to his great disappointment 
that most of the colours in the painting were 
mere exaggerations. - Neither the sky, nor 
the trees, and hills and other objects, what- 
ever they are, have exactly the same colours 
as painted in the picture. And it will be- 
come quité-evident that the picture was 
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more a false than a true representation of 
the landscape. el 
_ The same spirit of conventionalism is 
‘present in the size of works of sculpture and 
painting. We have both colossal sculptured 
figures and miniature painted human beings, 
none of which are present in the same form 
as represented in art. If a colossal figure 
were to come to life it would be an object 
of terror. Similarly ifa miniature human 
- figure were to come to life, it will be look- 
ed upon as a monster. But curiously enough 
both are objects of admiration and appreci- 
ation in art. 


(There are three kinds of representation in 


art, namely, conventional, traditional, and 
natural forms of representation. As pre- 
viously said the spirit of conventionalism is 
present in all these forms of art. Every 
‘form has ‘a sentiment and every sentiment 
its basic material. Idealism means the 
selection of certain forms or sentiments or 
both. It is the highest and noblest concep- 
tion of either a form or sentiment—perfect 
in the.sense that it is never conscious 
of any mistake or weakness. The ideal 
directs whatever the artist does. It is 
the driving force of the artist which 
awakens the power of intuition, insight and 
imagination in the artist. This is the- func- 
‘tion of the ideal and its presence is vital for 
the aspirations of art. We all possess cer- 
tain mental faculties but they are not 
always in a conscious state. We can see 
things as well as feel or fancy them in the 
mind. There are things visible and con- 
ceivable. We feel sensations which have a 
direct reference to visual things but then 
‘we have sometimes sensations which have 
a deeper root and which carry us far beyond 
the realm of visual objects. The ideal is a 
thing of this realm. It has never any real 
being, for it isa thing of the imagination. 
It is never complete, for imagination has no 
limitations. Consequently the realisation 
or representation of an ideal is also never 
complete. But the higher the ideal the 
nobler is the realisation and achievement of 
the artist. : 
The chief expression of conventional re- 
presentations is newness. Such representa- 
tions may be as remote from truth as may. 
be imagined.) The dragon is entirely a 
grotesque and conventional representation 
and it has no existence except in the 


| 
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of an. angel | is 
‘Kinnaras 


imagination. - But it is only an exaggerated 
conception of perhaps a lizard. Whoever was 
the first artist to draw a dragon he must 
have first seen the swift and peculiar 
movement of a living lizard. The. field of 
imagination is very wide and ‘man’s 
contemplativeness very deep. Our ima- 
gination can make us conceive’ things 


such as we have never seen and make us- 


feel such, sentiments as we have never 
felt before. But the power of imagination 
bas an essential, limit. Whatever. we 


conceive or feel must be necessarily based 
upon what we have actually seen or felt. 


. None of us have seen either -hell_ or heaven 
but most of us have conceptions, of both’ 


of them. It hardly requires any analysis 
to show that our conceptions of both heaven 
and hell are entirely confined to our concep- 
tions of our actual experience _and 
knowledge of life. Heaven is but an 
expression of the highest ideal of human 
joy and pleasure; hell an intensified, and 
exaggerated expression: of the bitterest 
kind of misery. and suffering experienced 
in actual life. 

. Take another example—the conventional 
form of an angel. Both in’ European ‘and 


Persian art angels are representations of 


human beings with wings. The Indian idea 
very much.‘ the same. 
‘are representations -of human 
beings with the termination of birds. The 
angel is unquestionably a fictitious object 
and it dwells only in the imagination. 
But 6n a closer. examination it will be found 
that the idea has been derived from natural 
objects and living men and women. Birds 
fly because they are possessed of wings. 
They soon fly high up in the etherial blue 


-which is inseparably associated with the 


human idea of heaven and God. Man has 
no, wings to fly but he longs and aspires 
to reach this Better Land which he believes 
and for which he craves. This physical 
inability in man to fly led to the conception 
of a winged angel—a human being with 
the wings of a bird, presumably with the 
idea that he may have the heart and soul 
ofa human being, so that he could feel 
and conceive like man, and the wings of a 
bird to enable him to float in the air and 
come down from heaven to earth with the 
message of love and peace. 

Ga ‘traditional form of representation 
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touch of a thousand lotus flowers. 


in art has also a similar basis and may be 
reasonably called a- part of conventional’ 
representation. Certain conventions . -be- 
come a part of the faith and belief of the 
people of a country which gradually assume 
the form of traditions. They do not admit 
of any reasoning, for faith is always stronger 
than evidence. Miracles are impossibilities 
if put to a test of rational.argument, and: 


yet they have a strong hold even over some 


of the most cultured and ‘advariced races. 
of mankind. Belief is a hypothesis, not 
always an axiomatic truth. In traditional 


representations such hypothesis is always 


very strongly present. The appearance. of 


God on earth asa human incarnation is a 


mythical belief which has- 
different faiths 


‘appealed to. 
in different forms. This 


traditional idea owes its inception perhaps 
to the human desire of having some super- 


natural. forces of good amongst them to 
dispel the spirit of evil.)-According to 
Hindu mythology, Vishnu the preserver, 
has ten incarnations all of whom appeared 
at some critical, stage, in the affairs of men. 
I shall takethe liberty of telling you one. 
of the legends connected with the .incarna- 
tion .of Vishnu to show how a traditional 
bélief finds impression in art. ~ 

The legend goes that Hiranyakasipu, the 


lord of the Asuras, by virtue of severe pen- 
ance obtained from Brahma, the boon that 


death would not come to-him through any 
created being nor would he die on the 
earth or on water. The Asuras are the 
declared enemies of: the ‘Gods. The boon 
of Brahma was apparently an assurance: 
of immortality and Hiranya in his pride 


‘and vanity” aspired even to the throne of 


Vishnu. But it was destined that his pride 
would ultimately lead to his ruin. Hiranya 
had a young son, Prahlad, who was a 
most devout worshipper of Vishnu. This 
was intolerable to Hiranya. and when he- 
found that no amount of -persaasion would 
induce Prahlad to give up worshipping 
Vishnu, he ordered the child’ to -be put to 
death. He was thrown into the fire but 
the fire would not burn him. The leaping 
flames ‘touched Prahlad with the balmy 
He was 
next thrown under the feet of an elephant 
to be trampled to death but no harm befell 
him. Thrown down from a great height 
he was quite unhurt, and even the veno- 
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mous fangs of infuriated serpents could not 
do him any injury. He was next chained 
to a heavy stone and cast into the sea, but 
‘behold, such was the power of - faith that 
the stone floated like a cork. Thus all 
“attempts to kill Prahlad failed: and the 
exasperated Hiranya demanded what had 
saved the boy: Prahlad who had the 


-praises of -Vishnu always on his lips re-. 


-plied that Vishnu was his Preserver and 
He was everywhere and -no injury could 
.come to His worshipper. Maddened with 
the passion of hatred the Asura king said 
“If your Vishnu is present éverywhere and 
in everything, let him come out of this 
pillar.” And saying so he struck a-stone 
column, ‘Yes,” .said*-Prahlad, in 
‘supreme consciousness of the presence. of 
the Divine in every place and every thing, 
“My Preserver is here.” He touched the 
stone pillar, which was at once rent 
assunder and Vishnu issued forth from it 
in the form of Nrisizgha-Avatar or the in- 
carnation of the  lion-man. Seizing 
Hiranya, Nrisingha laid him across his 
knees and tore open his body and killed 
him. Andso Hiranyakasipu died neither 
on land nor on water nor was killed by 
any created being. ‘he story of the death 
of Hiranyakasipu is a myth, but it has 
the essential moral of the victory of faith 
and ‘devotion over unbelief. The Gods 
‘were powerless, for according to the boon of 
Brahma, Hiranya could not be killed by any 
created being, which made hima terrible 
power. for evil. To keep the boon of 
Brahma intact, it was necessary that the 
destroyer of Hiranya should be some one 
other than a created being. This difficulty 
was got over by an incarnation of Vishnu 
who assumed a form combining the images 
‘of man and lion. This image of Nrisingha 
is very often the object of art in India, and 
neither the grotesqueness of the conception 
nor the terrible work done by the incar- 
nation of Vishnu is considered repellant. 

‘((Finally we come. to the form of natural 
representation in art. Man’s love of Nature 
has been evolved ever since he became 
conscious of the beauty of form and the 
beauty of colour in natural manifestations. 
But the study of nature and its interpreta- 
tion and representation in.art is a new and 
modern development. It is more of a 
science than an art and its chief enjoyment 
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iis in the strictest sense, a mere exercise of 
ithe skill of imitation. (In none of the works 
of old masters do we find natural representa- 
‘tions = deliberately = emphasised. They 
‘suggested or even sometimes represented 
certain elements of nature but such repre- 
sentations or suggestions were ~ always 
incidental and never formed any vital part 
‘of their art. In’some of the Ajanta pain- 
tings, there are representations of hills and 
mountains, forests and gardens, seas and 
Jakes, and fruits and flowers. Some of them 
are ‘entirely conventional in form and the 
others are exceptionally clever imitations of 
natural objects. But they always have 
a secondary place in the subject of the 
painting. It was not the chief object of 
the artists to paint them merely for the sake 
of reproducing or imitating them but their 
presence in the composition of the paintings 
was solely due to the inseparable or impor- 
tant relation that they had with the subject 
matter of the paintings. 

~ Nature is replete with beauty and sugges- 
tions of beautiousness, We live in nature 
and our very being is a partofit. And 
thus our conception of form and the sense of 
beauty is gradually and unconsciously 
developed through the appeal of the emo- 
tions of delight arising from the sight and 
feeling of beauty manifested in nature. It. 
is in the nature of man to be responsive to 
some kind of beauty, more or less, and as 
he sees natural manifestations he begins to 
study, admire and then love nature. But 
the study of nature.is only the beginning 
of the theory which teaches us to search 
for beauty and forms, and it should not be 
mistaken for the final, highest and noblest 
achievement in art. The secret of natural 
representation in art is the attempt of man 
to transfer and project in his art the sug- 
gestion of that beauty which has appealed 
to him through the observation of nature. 
Truth to nature is an inexact and almost 
meaningless idea. There can be no 
absolute or complete truth to nature in art, 
for nature includes truths and manifestations 
more numerous than the particles of sand on 
the sea shore. No truly literal copy or 
imitation of a natural object or effect may 
be attained; but even if such achievements 
were possible they could not come under 
the category of true art. For in that case. 
it. would be a question of.skill only. ‘Fhe 
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mission of art has a wider and nobler out- 
look than the mere physical imitation 
of objects. Truth to realism and nature 
cannot cover the entire field of art. Had 
the climax of all artistic endeavours been 
only an admirable representation of its like 
in nature, where would be the sublimity and 
greatness in art? 

By natural representation in art it may 
be meant, at the utmost, that an attempt 
has been made to show a partial represen- 
tation of the effect of rature under certain 
conditions. No amount of labour and tech- 
nical skill, can reproduce in art any na- 
tural object, just as it exists in nature. 
When an artist wants to make any repre- 
sentation of a natural object he only means 
to try to attempt to copy, out of its infinite 
complexity, only a few features which have 
appealed to him. 

For instance take a portrait ora study 
of a flower from nature. In‘both of these 
cases it will be found that only certain ele- 
ments which are essential for the identifica- 
tion of the individual or the flower have 
been imitated. [he skin colour and the cor- 
rectress of the features in the portrait and 
the imitation of the form and colour of the 
flower have only so much of truth to nature 
in them as to make them recognizable, But 
neither of them have the infinite charm and 
grace which they possess in the natural state. 
Thus it will be found that in the definition 
of a natural object, the artist omits its ele- 
ments infinitely more than he includes in 
his work. 

{A suggestion of the beautiful is the quest 
7 of art. But there can be no definite stan- 
dard of beautiousness. Every one has his 
own standard of judgment and it is only 
a truism that no man can probably be sen- 
sitive to every kind of beauty. ‘This is the 
reason why we sometimes appreciate and 
like a particular work of art better than 
others. 

[Art is creative. A national spirit is 
infused by art. It is always the expression 
of the highest and noblest culture of a na- 
tion, Thus in all true art the character of 
a people under certain conditions is dis- 
tinctly represented and as the wheel of time 
turns round this- characteristic representa- 
tion changes. The change may take the 
form of either a conscious sinking down 
ora self-sought rising up. It all depends 
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upon the ideals, for all art is the interpre- 
tation of the national ideals. The human 
intellect has an inborn power of reasoning’ 
and judgment, of feeling and expression. 
Intellectual culture develops and .comple- 
ments this power, and art chastens it to . 
formulate its own ideals. It is in this 
aspect that art becomes vital t> nationality. 
LArt is an expression of enjoyment. If the 
artist did not derive any delight in produc- ° 
ing works of art they would not have been 
made atall. The feeling of pleasure which 
is the basis of all art may be shared not | 
only by the artists but by others. The* 
poet's verse, the singer's song, and the 
painter’s painting produce emotions of de- 


light 1 in the heart of all their appreciators. 


It is true that all the different forms of the 
fine arts do not appeal to all men alike. 
Obviously this is quite natural, for the tem- 
perament and mood of all men are not. 
one and the same. But if a_ particular 
form or style of art does not appeal to 
some one, it should not be concluded that 
it has no true zesthetic merit. The expres- 
sion or representation of art always comes. 
from within. The creative faculty in man 
remains inert so long as his receptive faculty 
is inactive. An artistic creation is nothing 
but a visible embodiment of the concep- 
tion an artist has realised through his re- 
ceptive faculty. Whatever may.be the ac- 
tual achievement of an artist it- must be 
admitted that he must have seen or felt: 
some beauty which led him to try to trans- 
fer it in his art. His success or failure is 
dependent both on his acquired slcill and 
also on the nature and quality of his ideal. 
If we admit that the keynote of artis joy, 
it becomes self-evident that every artistic 
work is the embodiment, of at least some. 
part of the pleasure which the artist derived 
at the thought and endeavour of producing 
it. No artist has or can make any one 
else see or feel beauty in his work unless he 
himself sees or feels it, for representations 
in art are but the projections of the emotions 
of delight which the artist feels through 
the appeal of the Sense of Beauty. The 
artist feels this delight for he is sensitive to 
the beauty which is the quest of his art. 
This pleasure may be felt by all who are 
likewise sensitive more or less. Poetry, 
music and painting please us only when 
we are sensitive to them. Education, culture 
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and familiarity produce and develop this 
sensitiveness in us. This is why we some- 
times feel a hypnotic charm in the muse of 
a poet, the voice of a musician or the art 
of a painter. He who is sensitive to this 
hypnotic. suggestion, to this touch of an 
‘Indefinable joy, is never thereby rendered 
less manly, rather he becomes the manlier 
man, for there can be nothing more enno- 
bling than the conception and realisation 
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‘of the beautiful, the culture and apprecia- 


tion of the arts and graces. Human life is 
riot all work, drudgery and. suffering. All 
healthy human nature requires a certain 
share of ‘the influence of the graces and 
the muses. The function of art is to offer 
to man all the possible delights that the 
culture and appreciation of aesthetics can 
bestow. This is the divine destiny of Art. 


‘ 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN or Dr. Wet’s IsLAMITISCHE VOLKER, 
By Mr. S. Kuupa Buxusu, M.A., B.c.L. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law ; 
Catcutta University Lecturer in History or Jstam. 


rt. Apu Bakr. 

OHAMED who issued laws and direc- 
tions regarding quite unimportant 
questions and ceremonies maintained 

as regards the constitution of the state the 
profoundest silence. The unbiassed reader 
can scarcely find the smallest hint in the 
Our’an as to how the newly-founded Islamic 
Empire was to be govegned after his death. 
Not only as an inspired: prophet did Moha- 
med’ ful: to.. give any-irection as to the 
most important branch of the law of the 


constitution but even as a temporal ruler — 


he made no arrangement as to how and by 
whom the Arabs whom he had _ reduced 
to subjection were to be governed. No 
other reason for this silence can be sugges- 
‘ted or accepted than his desire to ‘avoid all 
reference to his death. Many faithful, even 
if they did not perhaps take him to be im- 
mortal, still expected that his end would be 
something extraordinary such as it was with 
Christ and other prophets. And even Omar 
would not believe in his death until an 
improvised verse of the Qur’an, unknown to 
him, was cited which spoke of the mortality 
of the Prophet. This verse is said to have 
been revealed after the battle of Ohod, at 
which Mohamed was taken for dead and the 
faithful had lost all courage and all con- 
fidence. It runs thus: Mohamed is a mere 
messenger of God. Many have died before 
him, Should he die a natural death or 
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were he to die in battle—would you turn 
away from him, i. e. would you become 
disloyal to him.? If this and similar verses 
of the Qur’an had really been revealed ear- 
lier—this fact at least proves this much, that 
besides Abu Bakr, who was anxious to ‘ex- 
hort the Muslims to remain firm in their - 
loyalty to God and to his Prophet, no one 
else remembeged that in the later years of the 
Prophet's life‘sany mention was ever made 
of his death. , 

Mohamed perhaps made no arrangements 
about his successor because he wished to 
give offence to no party, On one side were his 
daughter Fatima and her husband Ali, and 
on the other was Abu Bakr. The dictates 
of affection pointed to Ali, but sober judg- 
ment marked Abu Bakr out as the more 
suitable successor. Only on his sick-bed 
is Mohamed said to have expressed a desire 
to leave some instruction behind, but the 
intensity of the fever prevented him from 
carrying out his purpose, and thus he died 
without making his last will and testament. 

Immediately three parties were formed 
each laying a claim to the sovereignty. At 
the head of one was Omar, the later caliph, 
who stood out for an elective caliphate— 
with the electors and the elected to be sure, 
of the oldest companions of the prophet. 
He anticipated that the choice would fall on 
Abu Bakr—his friend. The other party 
was headed by Ali and his uncle Abbas— 
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champions of hereditary monarchy. The 
third party was the party of the Medinites 
who also supported an elective monarchy, but 
would confine the right of election to their 
own people because to their fostering case 
alone Islam owed its power and its ultimate 
success. In the capital, at least, the Medinites 
would have come out triumphant if they had 
only acted in unity and concert, but as al- 
ready mentioned the old inhabitants of the 
town consisted of the tribes of Aus and Khaz- 
raj who from the earliest times fought with 
‘each other for supremacy and preferred.a 
foreign rule to the rule of the rival party. 
Thus failed the effort of a section of the 
Medinites to raise their chief—Sa’ad Ibn 
Ubaid—to the caliphate. While Ali was 
busy with the. burial of the Prophet (who 
was interred at the very spot where he had 
died in the house of Ayasha and which later 
on was incorporated into the mosque ad- 
joining it) Omar succeeded in securing the 
election of Abu Bakr. Ali protested in 
vain and only gave in after the death of his 
wife. But Sa’ad left for Syriaand said when 
called upon to render homage: “By God! 
I will not do homage until I can discharge 
against thee the last arrow.from my quiver ; 
until I dye the point of my lance with thy 
blood ; until my arms become too: feeble to 
wield the sword against thee.” " 

Bitterly contested as it was, the caliphate, 
at this time, was more a burden than a 
desirable position. 

Mohamed had spread his faith more by 
bribery, cunning, deceit and force than 
by conviction. After his death, therefore, 
it was abandoned in many provinces. 
Ayasha’s own words are these:—‘“When 
the Prophet of God died, the Arabs cast 
away their faith, the Jews and Christians 
raised their head, the hypocrites concealed 
their hypocrisy no longer, and the Mus- 
lims looked like. a forlorn herd in a cold 
wintry night.” To stifle the disloyalty of 
the tribes of whom some reverted to their 
old freedom, others to the worship of - their 
old ancestral idols, or lent ear to the newly- 
arisen prophets and prophetesses, there were 
needed close cohesion of the faithful, the im- 
perturbable wisdom of Abu Bakr and the 
unbending energy of Omar. The danger 
was so imminent that even Omar quailed 
before it. Omar, otherwise so severe and 
energetic, counselled Abu Bakr to win the 
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Beduins over by exempting them from the. 
poor-tax ; a tax, by reason of which, they 
had broken away from him. Here Abu 
Bakr showed himself the stronger and more 
resolute of the two. He rejected the 
advice with indignation. He was deter- 
mined above everything to adhere to the 
revelation with undeviating constancy and ° 
to fight any one who would by a hair’s 
breadth depart from it. ; 

With the death of the Prophet revelations 
had ceased and therefore no change or 
modification could be made in them. He 
pledged himself to govern his subjects in 
strictest conformity with the divine laws, - 
and called upon the people to be the 
judges of his government. He addressed 
the following words to the crowd assembl- 
ed to do him homage, and he ei 
adhered to them unto death :— 

“O ye people! you have chosen me your 
Chief*Magistrate though I am not the 
most excellent among you. If I act 
righteously—deny me not your co-opera- 
tion. If I do wrong—oppose me. Truth 
begets trust—untruth leads to treason. I 
will treat the weakest among you as the 
strongest until I have vindicated his right, 
and I will treat the most powerful among 
you as the weakest until he abstains from 
unrighteousness. Obey me so ‘long .as I 


-obey God. Should I .act contrary to the 


command of God and his Prophet—you _ 


‘are released from your oath of allegiance.” 


So scrupulous was Abu Bakr that although 
Medina itself was encircled by hostile tribes 
and could only be protected against 
attacks by defensive measures, he never- 
theless despatched the expedition against 
the Syrian borders planned by the Prophet. 
Until the return of the troops he could 
only confine himself to measures defensive. 
Thus by well considered sortees he beat 
back the rebels in the neighbourhood 
of Medina. After the return of the 
troops he appointed a number of com- 
manders to crush the rebels spread 
over the Arabian Peninsula. These com- 
manders were assisted by the tribes still 
loyal to Islam and the flower of the old 
Arab troops composed of the Mohajarin 
Khalid, one of the first of the 
generals appointed by Abu Bakr, directed 
his attention against the false prophet 
Tulaitha who, like the prophet Mohamed, 


“announced his divine revelation in rhymed 
prose, and to whom the tribe of Asad and 
its| allies. had rendered the oath of alle- 
giance. He compelled him to fly to Syria 
and repeatedly defeated the tribes attached 
to|him. Thereafter he fought the false 
. prophet Musailamah who ruled the pro- 

vince of Yamama and, inflicted on his 
sddponers a crushing defeat. 

While Khalid, as‘ faithless and blood- 

thirsty as brave, was dealing a fatal blow 
at [Musailamah, the most dangerous enemy 
of Islam, the other generals were quelling 
the rebellion in the province of Bahrain, 
in the coast-land of the Persian Gulf which 
in consequence of the death of the Prophet 
had rejected Islam, in Oman where a false 
prophet had arisen, and in Yaman where, 
on jaccount of the poor-tax the yoke of 
Islam was thrown aside. 
Thus by the end of the XIth year of 
the |Hejira rebellion had completely been 
stamped out of Arabia, and Abu Bakr, 
loyal to the mission of the Prophet, could 
think of extending the rule of Islam beyond 
the confines of his native country. 

Khalid received orders to proceed against 
the province of Iraq,.on the lower Euphrates 
and| the Tigris, then forming part of 
the |Persian empire. Its inhabitants were, 
to a large extent, of Arab origin and 
were governed by Arab princes ac- 
knowledging Persian suzerainty. Here the 
fight} was no longer, as it was in Arabia, 
with the people, but it was a fight with the 
Persian troops who, for a long while, had 








not known what victory was,—for since the’ 
the emperor Heraklius, the: 


invasion of 
Persian Empire, owing to aristocratic feuds, 
civil | war, famine, and female rule, 
grown: feebler and feebler. 

Khalid marched from Yamama with 2000 
men, but by the time he had crossed the 
frontier of Iraq he could count 18,000 
under his banner; for the prospect of booty 


had brought the Arabs round him~- some to . 


fight for God and his Prophet, others to reap 
a rich harvest of booty. 
According to the direction received from 





the Caliph he wrote forthwith to the com- _ 


mander-in-chief of the Persian troops :— 
“Accept Islam and you are saved, pay tri- 
bute and receive for yourself and your 
people our protection. Otherwise you have 
only yourself to blame, for I will advance 
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towards you with an army -which loves 
death as you love life.” 

By these words Khalid intended to en- 
courage the truly faithful to encounter the 
enemy with an absolute contempt for death 
and with an assured certainty of a life of 
everlasting happiness. Mohamed had re- 
vealed, to be sure, quite a number of verses 
in the Qur’an, calculated to stir his followers 
to deeds of a most daring character. 

“Believe not,” says the Qur’an, “that those 
who perish in the path of God are dead, 
they live and will Le taken care of by the 
Lord. They are blessed with His mercy 
and they will receive with joy those that 
follow them.” 

These and similar verses which acquired 


more and more popularity with the masses 


were not merely conventional expressions. 
They urged them on to heroic acts and 
may be regarded as a very important item, 
among the causes, which led to the rapid 
growth of the Islamic Empire—however 
much the love of warand greed of booty 
natural to the Beduins as well as the inner 
decay and corruption of the Persian and 
Byzantine Empire may have contributed to 
that end. The Persians were not so deeply 
demoralized as to yield to the victors at 
the first onslaught. They fought repeated- 
ly against the troops of Khalid —though un- 
successfully—and lost, in the first year of 
the war, under the reign of Abu Bakr the 
whole of the country situated on the 
western banks of the Euphrates, together 
with the towns of Anbar and Hira—whence 
Khalid - extended his excursions over the 
whole of Chaldea and gathered immense 
booty from the state treasury. Just as he was 
preparing to cross the Euphrates once again 
to carry on the war right into the heart 
of Mesopotamea he -received orders from 
Abu Bakr to join the Syrian army which 
urgently needed his help. In the spring of 
the year 634 as the number of the volun- 
teers, anxious to avenge the defeat at Muta, 
had grown considerably, the Caliph sent 
several battalions to the frontier of Syria 
and Palestine to win, as he hoped without 
much resistance, fresh laurels for Islam. The 
times were propitious; for the Byzantine 
Czesar, since the Persian war, was stricken 
with a paralysis of Imperial energy; the 
Arab inhabitants of the frontier were offend~ 
ed by unreasonable parsimony and the 
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‘Christian population were inflamed into 
passion by the spoliation of governors and 
ecclesiastical oppression. The first expedi- 
tions of the three commanders, who indivi- 
dually attacked Syria from three different 
points, were attended with little success, and 
not until Khalid had arrived with a reinforce- 
ment of gooo men and taken over the 
supreme command did things begin to 
brighten “for the Muslims. As the most 
important events occurred. in the reign of 
- the Caliph Omar we will revert to them in 
the sequel. Abu Bakr died of fever at the 
age of 63--22nd August, 634 A.D. Mindful 
of the trouble which the question of succes- 
sion had occasioned on the death of the Pro- 
phet, Abu Bakr, when he felt the end near 
at hand, thought of deciding the question 
in favour of Omar. He sent for the most 
important and influential companions of the 
Prophet and put forward before them Omar 
as the most competent and the most suitable 
man to direct the affairs of the state. Then 
he collected the chiefs of the people and 
made them take an’ oath that they would 
acknowledge the successor appointed by 
him. This being done he appointed Omar, 
But when the announcement of this choice 

. caused anxiety in some quarters, on account 
of the severity of Omar, Abu Bakr 
said:--Omar was so severe because | was too 
weak. When he rules alone he will be 
milder than I, for often has he tried to 
appease me when he noticed that I was in- 
‘clined to be hard, verily I know that his 
interior is better than what seems from his 

exterior, 

Abu Bakr’s private life was as irreproach- 
able “as was his public life. Nothing, 
indeed, could be suggested against him 
except that he was too indulgent towards 
Khalid. But that was an act of political 


wisdom. He used the treasures, which his. 


generals sent to him out of the booty, 
for purposes of state and state anly. 
He himself remained as poor as ‘before, and 
continued for some “time even as Caliph 
to maintain himself by trade and farming 
until his companions persuaded him to 
‘devote himself entirely to Government. 
Then alone did he decide to accept a few 
thousand dzrhams a year and a summer 
and’ winter suit. He was kind, simple, 
and pious. As the first collector of the 
Qur'an, to him belonged the credit 
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of its complete presérvation. As a law- 
giver he set an excellent example to his 
successors, for in cases unprovided for in 
the Qur’an and the traditions of the Prophet 
he gave decisions in consultation with the 
jurists; decisions which-with few exceptions 
became binding authorities. 


Il. Omar. 


A specially propitious. star- watched over 
the infancy of Islam, for it set at the head 
of the Muslims a man, such as Omar, who. 
was in fact as Abu Bakr had described 
him, ‘circumspect and energetic; who, free 
from every selfishness, had constantly one 
and’ one object only in view, and that was 
the welfare and prosperity: of the state; 
who on account of his genuine piety and 
conscientiousness as well as_ his patriarchal, 
simplicity had stood out as an exemplar” 
for all subsequent rulers; -and who under 
the Prophet and the Caliph Abu Bakr 
wielded a powerful influence. In frugality 
and economy ' he even surpassed his 
His food consisted of barley 
bread and dates or olive, his drink was pure 
water, his bed a padding of palm leaves. 
He owned only two coats-—one for summer 
and one for winter and both were cons- 
picuous by extensive patch works. At the 
pilgrimages (and he was absent at none) 
he never used a tent. His garment or a 
mat fastened to a tree ora “pole served to 
protect him from the burning sun. Thus 
lived the man who was the undisputed 
master of Arabia, whose generals, during 
his reign, conquered the fairest and richest 
provinces of the Persian and Byzantine 
Empire. His most earnest endeavour was 
to do ‘justice, to maintain the purity fe) 
the faith, ‘to secure the conquest of th 
world. He ‘refused to keep any longer a 
the head of the Syrian troops a man, lik 
Khalid, who had stained his martial ‘glory 
with murder and debauchery, although i 
was he who retrieved the hotiour of th 
Arab arms at the battle of Yarmuk an 
settled the fate of Syria by a decisive victor 














\ 


over the Christian troops (immensel 
superior in number) which led to th 
surrender of Damascus, the capital 


Syria. 

To preserve in Arabia the faith, fre 
from false doctrines, he banished the Chri 
tians from Najran and the Jews from Wad 
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ul-Our’a, permitting them to take their 
moveable property with them and allotting 
_them so much land in other countries, (of 
their choice, as they had been dispossessed 
of. For a similar reason he decreed as 
mentioned above, that in all conquered 
countries the non-Muslims should be dis- 
tinguished from Muslims by their dress, so 
that they might be recognized at 
first stght and treated accordingly. In the 
rapid diffusion of Islam outside Arabia all 
Arabs who had fallen away from Abu Bakr 
and were on that account excluded from 
participating in the holy war were pardoned 
and were distributed partly in the Syrian 
and partly in the Persian army. Omar 
could reckon upon those, thus pardoned, 
to emulate the old troops in bravery and 
valour—whether from religious conviction 
or otherwise. 

Tt was indeed high time to reinforce the 
Arabs on the Euphrates if they were to 
retain the prizes won by Khalid. Abu 
Ubaidah, the new Commander, had fought 
several battles successfully, but was beaten 
at the battle of the Bridge, near the ruins 
of Babel, and perished with the majority 
of his troops. An insurrection in the capital 
of Persia prevented the total wreck of the 
Arab troops before the reinforcements. Omar 


therefore sought to make amends for these 


losses by new acquisitions. Muthanna, who 
now took charge of the troops, was again 
in a position to measure swords with the 
, enemy, and he sent out his cavalry on pre- 
datory expeditions to the other side of the 
Euphrates, But when Yazdajerd ascended the 
throne the combination against the Muslims 
became all but universal, and Muthanna 
had to retire into the desert where he 
died. in consequence of a wound received 
‘at the battle of the Bridge. On the receipt 
of this mournful news Omar, in the spring 
of 635, proposed personally to lead an 
army to Iraq, but his friends dissuaded him 
from this intention and he appointed 
Sa’ad Ibn Abi Waqqas as Commander-in- 
chief, who in the. battle of Qadasiyya inflict- 
ed so complete a defeat on the enemy that 
Yazdajerd. had to surrender to the Muslims 
the so-called Arabian Iraq and to confine 
himself henceforward to the preservation 
of the provinces, situated to the East of the 
Tigris with Madain as the capital. Hira 
was’ again taken possession of by the 
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Muslims; the fort of Obolla was captured ; 
and the town of .Bassorah was founded 
which, commanded the navigation of the 
Persian Gulf. 


These successes, which secured not only 
fame and glory but also rich booty and 
unbounded luxury, attracted more and more 
troops. The Arab army became sospower- 
ful that Yazdajerd left his residence at 
night without even a show of fight and 
retired with the remnant of his: troops to 
Hulwan, in the high mountain chains of 
Media. When Sa’ad entered the abandoned 
town and witnessed its splendid palaces 
and pleasure-gardens he recalled -to his 
companions the words of the Qur’an which 
referred to the Egyptians drowned in the 
Red Sea but which applied equally well 
to the Persians. ‘“ How many gardens and 
fountains and cultivated fields have they 
forsaken and how many places of pleasure 
and delight in which they were wont to 
find joy. Neither the heaven nor the Earth 
mourns for them. All these have we (God) 
bestowed upon another race.” 


Sa’ad fixed his headquarters in the white 
palace where he sent for the booty consist- ° 
ing of gold, silver, precious stones, weapons 
and works of art. So immense was this 
booty that after deduction of the legal 
fifth for the state treasury there was still 
enough left to pay 12,000 Dirhams to every 
soldier. At the instance of Omar the Mus- 
lims had to leave Ctesiphon and to make 
the newly-founded city of Kufa, situated 
onan arm of the Euphrates, the seat of 
their Government. Better climate, splen- 
did strategical position and the fear of cor- 
ruption in the old capital of the Persians in- 
duced Omar to issue this order. Yazdajerd 
had soon to continue his flight further north 
for Hulwan fell after the victory of Sa’ad at 
Jalula. The next campaigns were directed, 
on the one hand, against the northern Meso- 
potamia, resulting in the conquest of Tikrit, 
Mosul, Harran, Kirkisia and Roha (Edessa) 
and on the other against the province of 


- Khuzistan (Susiana), terminating in the cap- 


ture of Tuster (Shuster) and the surrender of 
the Prince Harmozan, who to please Omar 
or to save his neck accepted Islam. 


Yazdajerd, in the meantime, did. not re- 
main, inactive. He stirred on his Satraps to 
present a united front to the Muslims, wha 
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showed, more and more, that without limit 
was their love of conquest. | 

It was an opportune moment, then, for 

the Persians, for Sa’ad had been deposed from 
the governorship of Persia, severe famine had 
thinned the Syrian ranks, and a portion of 
the Muslim troops were busy in Egypt. 
, An army, as strong as had once met at 
Oadasiyya, assembled in the neighbourhood 
of Nehavand. This news caused so fearful an 
alarm at Medina that Omar proposed to take 
over in person the command of the army, 
which he had rapidly re-inforced, to march 
against Persia, but he ultimately appointed 
Numan Ibn Mukrin as Commander who 
inveigled the enemy, by a feigned flight, to 
an unfavourable position, and thereby won 
a complete victory for the Muslims. 

Omar took advantage of this victory to 
push forward his conquests into the interior 
of Persia. He clearly saw that he must con- 
quer Persia proper ifhe was to save the 
troops, stationed at the frontier provinces, 
from recurring attacks every now and then. 
Upon the advice of the captive commander, 
the Persian Fairuzan, Isphahan, the capital 
of the Persian Empire, was attacked and 
was compelled to surrender. Shortly after 
Hamadan and Reyy obeyed the sceptre of 
the Caliph. Other towns were conquered 
in Faristan as well asin Kirman and Sajis- 
tan. For several years however the fort of 
Istakhar (Persepolis) offered an obstinate 
resistance. 

The conquests made in the north and 
east of Persia, under Omar, slipped out of 
Muslim hands wherever strong Muslim 
garrison could not be maintained, with the 
result that these conquests had to be made 
over again. Muslim conquest in Syria, on the 
other hand, was more firmly planted, be- 
cause there neither the racial nor religious 
differences were so acutely pronounced. 

After the capitulation of Damascus the 
Muslims, in a few'years, under the leader- 
ship of Abu Ubaidah, whom Omar appoint- 
ed in the place of Khalid, subjugated 
Balbek, Hims, Hamah, Jerusalem, Haleb, 
Antioch; finally the fortification of Czesaria 
and the rest of the towns on the coast of 
Syriaand Palestine. The Syrian army then 
turned to the Euphrates and was soon in 
possession of the Iraqian Amid and Kirkisia, 
in the neighbourhood of Rakka. 

On its subjugation Omar personally un- 
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dertook a journey to Syria, to issue suit- 
able laws, to regulate the distribution of 
the land and to protect the inhabitants 
from acts of violence. 

Now was the turn of Egypt to exchange. 
the Bible for the Qur’an or at least to bow, 
in humility, to the reverers of the latter. 

Personally Omar hesitated and could not 
easily decide to send out a comparatively 
small army to the banks of the Nile, pro- 
tected as it was, by fortified and thickly- 
populated towns which could by sea count 
upon the unimpeded support of the Byzan- 
tine Government. Omar could not how- 
ever very well refuse the request of the 
brave and cunning Amr Ibn Ass, a soldier 
of tried valour, to proceed with his faith- 
ful troops to Egypt. Amr, indeed, was well 
aware that if once the first step was taken. 
the honour of Islam and that of the Arab * 
army would compel the Caliph to sanction 
further measures to prosecute the war. Amr 
is even said to have travelled early to 
Egypt. If so, he . must have known that 
the hatred of the Coptic race towards the 
Byzantine Government was more fierce than 
was the case in Syria because here, far worse 
than in Syria, were the ecclesiastical 
Oppression and misconduct of the plunder- 
ing officers. In case of defeat the desert, 
where they feared no pursuit from the 
Greeks, offered a safe asylum to the Arabs. | 

In December 640 Amr started from Syria 
and with 4ooo men whom he had with him 
he took the frontier fortress of Farma. Then 
he proceeded unopposed to Bilbis, where 
he beat back the Christians. who fought 
him and was soon in sight of the fort of 
Babylon, on the eastern bank of the Nile, 
in the neighbourhood of the modern town 
Al-Qahera. In the meantime his small 
soldiery was re-inforced by the Beduin 
tribes—also some 12000 men arrived from 
Medina. Amr was now in a position to 
conquer that strong bulwork, the capital 
Memphis, situated on the western Bank. 

After the capture of Babylon the Copts 
concluded peace with Amr who as against 
a very moderate payment of the ordained 
taxes assured them perfect religious free- 
dom together with complete security of 
person and property. Whilst under the 
Byzantine rule they had to endure all man- 
ner of religious and political oppressions. 
Thus Amr, without unsheathing his sword 
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‘rom the scabbard, -became master of Mem- 
phis and the Greek garrison had no alter- 
native left to them but to retire-to Alexan- 
dria. 

In the spring of 641 Amr supported by 
the Copts, started for Alexandria, beating 
back the Greeks at every turn, with a view 
tolay siege to it, and did, in point of 
fact, besiege it. Heraklius made every 
effort to save Alexandria, whose loss would 
seriously affect not only Egypt, the granary 
of Constantinople, but the rest of north 
Africa. On his death, when in consequence 
of troubles arising from disputed succes- 
sion and mutiny of soldiers, Alexandria lay 
utterly helpless—it was not very difficult 
for Amr to take by storm the already pros- 
trate town awaiting its impending fall. At 
the express order of Omar, however, the 
town was treated with a marked leniency. 

Amr wanted to make his residence on the 
other side of the Nile but Omar would not 
consent to his governor residing at so great 
a distance from Medina. Thus at the spot 
where Amr had pitched his tent during 
the siege of Babylon the new town of 
Fustat was founded which remained the 
seat of the governor until the Fatimides 
built the new town of Al-Oahera in the 
X1Vth century of Hejira. By making the 


old canal navigable they restored connec- - 


tion with the Red Sea so that henceforward 
Arabia might easily bé supplied with provi- 
sions from Egypt.* However great the 
services of Amr to the Caliphate, however 
earnest his effort to fill the treasury and 
granary of Medina with the Egyptian gold 
and the Egyptian corn—Omar nevertheless 
treated him with an extraordinary harshness, 
because he firmly believed that the rich 
country round the Nile could yield a still 
greater revenue, and therefore concluded 
that his governor either treated the inhabi- 
tants with undue indulgence or that he 
misappropriated the larger portion of the 
income. 

He was therefore called upon to render 
account to a special ‘Commissioner and to 
surrender to him half of his possessions. 


* [Tt is the canal which leaves the Nile at Fustat, 
intersects Cairo and opens into the Red Sea at 
Kulzum (the Klysma of antiquity). Nero, Trajan and 
Omar join hands in this work. Events of the most 
modern times remind us of this. Ranke, Weltges- 
chicte, Vol. V, p. 154 Masudi, Vol. IV, p. 97. PT.) 
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Moreover with him in the Governorship 
was associated Abdullah Ibn Abi Sarh, foster- 
brother of the later Caliph Othman. With 
his life, indeed, did Omar pay for his in- 
satiable greed to enrich the treasury more 
and more at the expense of the conquered 
Provinces. His governors, to satisfy him, 
were constrained to levy heavy and offen- 
sive taxes. A mechanic, on whom Mughira, 
the Governor of Kufa, had imposed a daily 
tax of two silver dzvhams, travelled to 
Medina to appeal against this imposition. 

In his appeal he failed. He therefore at- 
tacked Omar with a dagger and inflicted 
on him several wounds in consequence of 
which he died on the 3rd of December 644. 

Like his predecessor Omar before his 
death determined to settle once for all the . 
question of succession and thus to avert 
anarchy and civil war. He at first appointed 
Abdur Rahaman Ibn Auf, one of the oldest 
companions of the Prophet, as his successor. 
But he refused the honour. Thereupon 
Omar nominated six men who were charged 
with the election of the new Caliph. These 
wete :—Othman, Ali, Zubair, Talha, Sa’ad 
Ibn Abi Waqgas, and the aforesaid Abdur 
Rahman Ibn Auf, by whose casting vote 
after a protracted discussion Othman was 
acclaimed ruler of the faithful. 

‘Omar soon settled his own affairs. He 
begged his tribesmen to pay some small debts 
for him which he had incurred,and he entreat~ 
ed Ayasha to allow him to be buried by the 
side of Mohamed and Abu Bakr. He thus 
concluded peacefully and with resignation 
his ten years’ reign, which in point of fact 
however was ofa yet longer duration, for 
not only under Abu Bakr but also under 
the Prophet he had made his voice felt most 
effectively, 

Never was his opinion rejected unless it 
was too obviously dangerous to the safety 
of the state. Thus Mohamed did not listen 
to him when he called for the head of. 
Abdullah Ibn Ubayy, an influential Medi- 
nite, hostile to Islam. Similarly he was not 
listened to when he demanded execution of 
the captive Abu Sufyan or when he objec- 
ted to the conclusion of peace at Hudai- 
biyya. Even Abu Bakr opposed him 
when he wanted to kill Sa’ad Ibn Ubaid 
because he would not do homage. We 
have, however, seen that even Omar 


. could be inconsistent, for he advised Abu 
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Bakr to remit the poor-tax to the rebels ; but, 
forbearing as Abu Bakr was, he sternly 
refused his consent to this proposal. 
to the above mentioned Mughira, the gover- 
nor of Bassorah, he showed greater indul- 
gence than was expected of him, since 
Mughira, inspite of all accusations persis- 
tently levelled against him, was appointed 
Governor of Kufa. Equally indulgent was 
he towards Abu Musa (the successor of 
Mughira, to the Governorship of Bassorah)—- 
who stood charged with embezzlement, 
corruption and. falsification of accounts. 
In glaring contrast stands his severity not 
only towards Khalid but also towards 
his own son, who for drinking wine and 
immorality was, at the instance of his 
father, publicly scourged to death. 


Even | 
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Omar may be regarded, as the real 
founder of the Islamic Empire, for to him. 
owe their origin the most important insti- 
tutions which give permanence to Govern- 
ment. He not only rewarded the warriors 
but also anxiously looked after those that 
they left behind. He appointed judges*for 
the conquered provinces. He fixed the pay 
of the different officers. He established a 
Government secretariat and founded a de- 
partment of finance. He ordered a census 
tobe made and the property of fellow citi- 
zens to be valued and appraised. He thus 
introduced order into the System of finance 
and taxation. Finally he fixed the Moha- . 
medan era which dated from the fight of 
Mohamed to Medina. 


WHY I DISBELIEVE IN SOCIALISM 


By Witrrep WELLocK. 


O be a'social reformer in England to- 
day and not tobea Socialist, is, I con- 
fess, to be something of an anomaly, At 

last, and after an exceedingly hard struggle, 
Socialism has become popular; it has even 
become the fashion. After twenty years of 
strenuous work among the masses Socialists 
have at last the satisfaction of seeing their 
cause prosper, of witnessing their once des- 
pised theory discussed on every kind of plat- 
form and adopted by reformers of every hue 
and of every social class. All honour to the 
men who have fought so bravely and achiev- 
ed such an undoubted success! who have 
stuck to their guns so steadfastly; endured 
obloquy and ill-repute; broken the power 
of such a bitter and strenuous opposition! 
And this much at any rate can be said, that 
whether Society will ultimately be founded, 


there can be no doubting the fact that the . 


advocacy of Socialism has been highly 
educative, having been the means of com- 
pelling thousands of men and women both 
among the leisured and the working classes 
to think about society and life, about social 
and industrial conditions, practices and 
ideals, etc., who otherwise would probably 


never have thought about such things at 
all, 


+» At the same time, and while acknowledg- 
‘ing that the. evils against which Socialism 


is a protest are many and great, and must. 
be overcome somehow, [am yet compelled 
to say that I cannot accept Socialism as-a 
practical policy.. Nay, I must go even fur- 


ther and say that I do not believe that the 


adoption of Socialism would be the means 
of enhancing human well-being, either indi- . 
vidually or nationally, of increasing either’ 

liberty or happiness: and this in spite of. , 
the fact that I believe the real aims of most 
Socialists to be identical with my own. The: 
explanation is simply this, that the adoption 
of Socialism would. involve the production 
and growth of evils which would be quite 
as bad and as disastrous as those which 
Socialism was the attempt to overcome; ° 
and it is because I realise this fact so clearly 
that I have come to disbelieve in Socialism. 
And yet, the truth is, and [ am happy to 
state it, I have many excellent friends who 
are ardent Socialists, and. the. discussions I 
have had with some of ‘these stand out as 
being among the most vital and exhilarat- 
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ing morients of my life. 
poseful discussion is always good, but when 


it takes place between staunch friends, who; 


are battling for their strongest convictions, 
it is a refining fire, a n.eans of spiritual 
exaltation, 

Many will no doubt be surprised to hear 
me say that while I disagree with many of 
’. my friends as to the best means of attaining 


a more ideal condition of society, | yet find — 


myself in perfect agreement with their con- 
ception of an ideal poniey: But time after 
time I have found this to be the case. 
Repeatedly I find myself saying to some 
friend or other: “Yes, your ideal is all right, 
but your method of attaining it quite inade- 
quate: you will never attain your ideal by 
means of Socialism.” And this I say while 
yet being as bitterly opposed to existing 
social conditions and industrial practices as 
they are, and as full of hatred for the selfish 
and materialistic spirit of the present age, 
“the inhumanity and immorality which 
characterise our present industrial policy as 
“anyone could well be. But herein lies the 
difference, that while I detest with my whole 
soul the foundation and methods of modern 
Western commercialism, the principles of 
the Manchester School of economists, I have 
yet not despaired of human nature, nor lost 
my faith in the reformative. ‘power of moral 
truth, of new and life- promising spiritual 
‘idealism. And that, I. fear, is) what most 
‘Socialists have done... Despairing of society, 
of individualism, they have lost faith in the 
individual, and also, it must be said, in the 
reformative power of truth, and consequent- 
ly look to State organisation as the one 
“means of attaining justice and social salva- 
tion. 

Now to my mind it is the plainest 
and profoundest of truths that there can be 
no real social regeneration except through 
moral and spiritual regeneration; that any 
mere device of social arrangement can never 
be the means either of eradicating evil, 
social or individual, or of creating good ; 
and’ that whatever evil exists in society, 
exists in the hearts and minds of men, is the 
outcome of false ideals and base loves, and 
can never be uprooted except as the result 
of a finer teaching, a profounder idealism. 
‘But not only do I believe that individualism 
can be humanised, purified —democratised, if 
you will,—lI also believe, as the reader will 


5 


Sincere and pur-! 


have discovered, that an individualistic basis 
of society is the ‘only one whereby the free- 
dom that is necessary for the highest 
personal and spiritual development can be 
secured, Naturally, therefore, | believe that 
Socialism, which is the substitution of State 
for individual control, will involve the cur- 
tailment of freedom, and thus be a hind- 
rance to progress. 

To my mind the fundamental weakness of 


Socialism is due to the fact that it is 
necessarily limited to purely economic 
considerations, Socialism, manifestly and 


confessedly, is an economic system, whose 
primary object is to abolish poverty and 
bring about the economic emancipation of 
society. And in that fact is to be found 
both the strength and the weakness of 
Socialism. By thus shutting out from its 
scope and ken moral and spiritual factors, 
Socialists simplify the issues so far as the 
advocacy of Socialism is concerned, as by 
concentrating on the economic factor they 
are able to make a direct and definite 
appeal. Therein lies the strength of 
Socialism and the secret of its popularity. 
But in that Socialists eliminate many vital 
factors that will ultimately have to ite 
considered and dealt with, and which, i 


‘the last analysis cannot be divorced irom 
the 


economic factor, Socialism cannot 
possibly rank.as a complete social theory, 
and will. eventually have to be abandoned 


“as an inadequate theory of social reform. 


Therein lies its weakness. 
It may be. all very well for Socialists to 


‘say that Socialism is purely an economic 


system, and that it leaves to others the 
discussion of moral and spiritual questions 
and considerations, but the fact is that no 
adjustment of economic conditions can 
possibly be made without affecting moral 
and spiritual conditions, without, for 
instance, increasing or decreasing liberty, 
the amount of opportunity each man has for 
attaining his own personal ideal of life. 
Consequently, in opposition to the 
Socialists, who, as I contend, are endeavour- 
ing to establish justice and to lay the 


foundation of a happy society, solely by 


reference to economic factors and conditions, 
I assert most emphatically that the evils 
from which society is at present suffering 
are essentially moral evils, the result of 
blindness and ignorance, and will never 
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be overcome, Jegislate as we will, except 
as the result of enlightenment, of a deep 
moral and spiritual awakening. It-is absurd 
to say, as many Socialists “are in the habit 
of doing, that the evils from which modern 
society are suffering are the product of a 
certain “system”, for they are essentially 
personal, both in fact and origin, having 
their’ roots in a base, inadequate and 
materialistic conception of life. 

An ideal of society must surely, if we 
think deep enough, be in the nature of a 
brotherhood, but how can a brotherhood 
be formed by merely adjusting external 
conditions ? By such means men cannot be 
made better, their minds improved or their 
motives purified ; and the man who as a 
capitalist has acted inhumanly for the sake 
of wealth,’ etc., will as a State official, 
under a Socialist regime, act inhumanly in 
order to get promotion, a higher social 
position, more power and authority. 

Of course | am quite well aware that 
many Socialists do claim*for Socialism a 
large measure of moral and spiritual influ- 
“ence, and do sincerely believe that it will 
be the means of establishing brotherhood 
in the earth. But my contention is that 
Socialism cannot be a coercive economic 
principle and at the same time a spiritual 
and idealistic principle, for in so far as 
Socialism depends on coercion it ignores or 
neglects the principle of liberty; and thus 
ceases to win its way by means of moral 
suasion and spiritual enlightenment. In so 
far as Socialists believe in: brotherhood 
they will believe in men, and will try to 
teach them life, the principles of true well- 
being, whereby all tyranny and injustice 
will be done away: but to that extent they 
will be in opposition to the methods of 
Socialism, as the method of Socialism is to 
enforce upon the- entire nation; by means 
of a numerical majority, a principle of life 
which strikes at the root of liberty, and 
which concerns the minutest details of one’s 
existencé. Thus the question for Socialists 
to answer is this: Do they or do they not 
believe in the State control of wealth and 
industry, etc.? If they do, then-their work 
has connection with the ideal of a brother- 
hood, for, to repeat what I have already 
said, mere external adjustment, the estab- 
lishment of economic justice can never be 
‘in any sense a guarantee of spiritual justice, 
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of liberty, of the attainment of any such 
spiritual realisation as brotherhood. Socia- 
lism is emphatically a coercive principle of 
State control with a purely economic objec- 
tive; and being that it cannot at the same 
time be a spiritual principle, a means: of 
moral and spiritual enlightenment. 

That the question of economics should be 
divorced from the question of life as a whole is 
a most lamentable and regrettable calamity; 
it has been lamentable in the case of Liber- 
alism—or shall we not say industrialism?— 
but it will be more so in the case of Socia- 
lism, as Socialism carries with it a far 
greater measure of interference with indi- 
vidual liberty. I stated in my last article 
that the social and industrial evils from 
which we in England are suffering to day 
were due to the fact that industry had been 
allowed to develop unchecked and unguided 
by an adequate morality or social idealism ; 
and I have not the Jeast, hesitation in say- 
ing that unless we face the moral issue 
first and make definite, personal moral and 
spiritual appeal, Socialism will fare no 
better than the materialistic Industrialism 
of the nineteenth century has done, and 
though it may be the means of avoiding 
certain evils it will certainly be the means 
of creating others equally pernicious. It 
may be all very-well to meet the materia- 
listrc individualism, which all serious-mind- 
ed reformers are at present attacking,.. on 
its own grounds to concentrate on the eco- 
nomic factor; but-in doing that socialists 
are bound to suffer a like fate, as the method 
of abstraction that has brought about the 
collapse of materialistic individualism is 
bound in the end to bring about the collaps 
of Socialism. : 

Every reformer ought to view his reforms 
from the standpoint of the whole man, and 
to realise that it is utterly impossible satis- 
factorily to solve 
human existence by reference to only one 
aspect of it. To touch the economic aspect 
of life is to touch, both actually and poten- 
tially, every other aspect of it as well. In 
a very real sense every economic question 
is a spiritual question, and only by regard- 
ing it as such can it be adequately dealt 
with. This fact Socialists seem entirely to 
overlook, and with dire result, for they are 
being led, in consequence, to concentrate 
on the wrong things, and to leave untouch- 


the vital problems of -. 


WHY I DISBELIEVE IN SOCIALISM 


ed the real evil. Taking a superficial view, 
Socialists have come to the conclusion that 
the evils of our prevailing industrial policy 
are due to the operation of the principle of 
individualism, to liberty, that is; what they 
utterly fail to recognise is that they are 
due to materialism, to false and base 
conceptions of life. Asa matter of fact the 
principle of individualism has been the 
strength of our industrialism; its weakness 
has lain, from the very first, in its material- 
ism, in its lack of an elevated spiritual 
ideal. 

To put it in plain words, the battle that 
needs to be fought in the interests of 
modern civilisation and in the interests of 
spiritual emancipation is the battle against 
materialism. What was vital in Indus- 
trialism was its individualism: and that 
Socialists wish to destory ; what was deadly 
and destructive in industrialism was its 
materialism ; and that Socialists accept and 
actually necessarily perpetuate. Face to 
face with a great spiritual need, Socialists, by 
their abstract, purely economic, policy show 
their ignorance of the real state of affairs, 
of the real nature of the difficulties that 
are to be overcome, seeming to think that 
they can really purify society, cure it of its 
ills, by a mere alteration in the economic 
arrangement, Whereas it ought to be 
apparent to every thinking man that a 
mere change of external policy without an 
accompanying change of spirit, (which is 
what the substitution of Socialism for the 
present industrial system would be), cannot 
give effect to any real reformation. 

The false assumption underlying Soci- 
alism I count as the greatest fallacy of the 
present age. Somehow or other the idea 
has got established in the popular mind 
that by means of the formal adoption of 
Socialism, the State control of the means 
of production, etc., tyranny can be entirely 
abolished, and the nation at large, by some 
subtle and mysterious means, be converted 
into a brotherhood. But I deny this as- 
sumption, and also assert that no facts can 
be .pointed to that give the least grounds 
for making it. There is nothing to prove 

.that the State control of labour (we have 
it in our midst to-day) is ideal, or that the 
rule of officials is in any sense satisfactory, 
not to say ideal, And it is strangely signi- 
ficant that the men who are crying out 
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loudest at the present time against the 
existing Workhouse system, for instance, 
on the grounds of official tyranny and 
inhumanity, are precisely the men who 
are most anxious to secure the State control 


.of industry. 


One thing the advocates of Socialism 
seem to forget : it is that if Socialism were 
to come into operation to-morrow it would 
have to be worked by such men as we have 
in our midst to-day, even by such men as 
constitute the much-hated and. suspected 
official class everywhere in existence, in 
one department and another, all over the 
country to-day—that is to say, by proud, 
vain, selfish, dishonest, brutal, feelingless, 
ambitious and lazy men, no less than by 
industrious, honest, truthful, kind-hearted 
and humane men. And certainly one fails 
to see where the mystical power, which 
Socialists seem to think will somehow come 
into operation when Socialism is adopted 
and transform all men into social idealists, 
exemplary members of a huge brotherhood, 
is to come from, especially asin a Socialist 
State men are taught to put their trust in 
politics, in a body of officials. The sooner 
we rid our minds of cant and realise that 
there is nothing in the name or fact of 
Socialism whereby selfish, proud and am- 
bitious men can be transformed into 
sociable, kind and self-sacrificing men, the 
better it will be for the future of our 
country. A profound mistake is made 
when it is said or assumed that only the 
love of wealth can cause mankind to do 
the inhuman things that are done in the 
industrial world to-day; for the love of 
power and position, of ease and luxury are 
just as pernicious, and these ends will be 
quite as attractive under a Socialist as 
under an indivicualistic regime. 

Consequently, we shall not be any better 
off, morally and spiritually, when we have 
got -our Socialist State. We shall have got 
rid of the exacting capitalist it is true; 
but we shall have. set up in his stead an 
unfeeling official, a man who is just as 
likely to be selfish, inhuman and material- 
istic as the capitalist. The man who hag 
been selfish and brutal as a capitalist will 
be none the less selfish and brutal as a 
State official. And the fact is, there will 
be just as much opportunity for exercising 
tyranny in a Socialistic as in an individual- 
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istic State. In a Socialistic State we shall 
-bé hemmed in by officials on every side, 
and ‘shall be able to do nothing without 
their consent. And there is this fact to be 
considered, that officials, not having ‘to 


make a business ouch in the same sense 


that a capitalist has, the tendency to fall 
‘into routine will be very strong indeed, nay, 
inevitablé. The capitalist is always ready to 
‘make away for genius ; but geniusis just the 
“one ‘thing that officialism cannot tolerate. 
Officialism means fixity, and genius means 
change, the breaking away “from custom 
and routine: hence in a Soctalist State, the 
two things, genius and officialism, will al- 
-ways be in dire opposition, an opposition 
which will generally énd in the triumph 
of the latter. Genius, moreover, means the 
bringing forward of new men; but the 
introduction of new men involves displace- 
ment, the ousting of those already in pow- 
er: consequently, under Socialism, genius, 
which is the source of all’ improvement 
and advance, will always be regarded as 
the most grievous and detestable element 
in the State, and be strenuously resisted by 
the entire hierarchy of officials. Thus So- 
cialism is likely to. lead to tyranny 
of the worst sort: that which represses 
every spiritual, noble and life- ~seeking : as- 
piration. 

State control inevitably involves routine 
and strict obedience, and'tends to produce 
and to promote the mere pedant, the man 
who can best master petty details, domi- 
nate others, and most successfully cram his 
head with examination facts. And where- 
as, undér individualism, the tendency is for 
men to over-work and starve their fellows 
for the sake of wealth, under Socialism the 

-tendency will be to repress and crush their 
fellows in .order to securé promotion, as 
under any official system, the best, if not 
the only way to secure promotion is to 
win the good opinion of the official above 
one: and this can best be done by causing 
him as little trouble as possible, and thus 
by removing every disturbing element, ge- 
nius, &c., out of the way. So far, there- 
fore, from Socialism being the means of 
transforming men into spiritual idealists, 
the fact of making them the servants of 
the State—which, by the way, most people 
are in the habit of regarding as a huge 
abstraction, something to be winked at and 


.to ‘do 
dehumanise them, - 
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out, of,—would seem rather to 
‘to make them less hu- 
mane and idealistic than they-were before. 
he best way to prove the truth of what 
Tam contending is to study.the operation - 
of State-controlled labour as it at present 
exists. In England the Post Office is usual- 
ly held up asa model example of State-con- 
trolled labour. And, certainly as a piece 
of fine mechanism working with clock-like 
regularity, the Post Office is a model insti- 
tution, But it may with some assurance 
be doubted if in the length and breadth of 
England there can be found a private busi- 
néss concern that is-more mechanical in its- 
operation, more restrictive, more rigorous 
in its discipline, more stereotyped and rigid 
in its methods, or more intolerant of ‘indi- 
viduality than is the Post Office. In the 
Post Office what is known as departmental- 
ism is carried out .to ‘its extremity; and 
what with an abundance of rules and regu- 
lations, and a great hierarchy of officials, 
it is practically impossible to work with 
any soul whatever, to put any spirit into 
one’s work. Not only that, but an army 
discipline is maintained throughout: and 
asin the army, it is only with the utmost 
difficulty and risk—risk of ‘ character” 
and position—that even a just complaint 
can be effectively made. And is it not-a fact 
that the good offices‘of a Trade Union are 
as much called for in regard to Government- 
controlled labour as in regard to private- 
ly -contrelled? Yet is it not the case 
that the Government hasbeen the last 
employer to tolerate Trade Unionism 
in regard to its own employees? I have al- 
so noticed in the descriptions of the: latest 
Post Office buildings, that conning towers 
have been erected fram which the eyes* of 
the manager can constantly, and unseen by 
the workers, be upon his staf_—an addition. 
that I am quite convinced would not be 
tolerated for twenty-four hours in any 
weaving shed in Lancashire. ‘The very at- 
tempt to build one would produce a strike. 
But there are other and as great.evils 
attached to the state control of labour. 
The chief of these is the sacrifice of the 
right of free speech, of free political action, 


well 


‘of frank and open criticism. The moment 
,a person enters a Government Department 


it is understood that he forfeits forthwith a 
large measure of his liberty as a .citizen ; 
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henceforth he is no longer free, as he must 
not on any account take an active part in 
elections or'speak out his mind on any matter 
affecting. the Government or its policy. 
_And think what this means! Here you 
-have a huge-body of intelligent men and 
women, whose character and ability are 
“probably above the average, being so far 
restricted in their liberty and in their power 
of self-expression and ‘self-development as 
‘to be deprived of the right of taking an 
-active part in shaping or influencing the 
‘political life and thought of the country. 
And the fact is, there is no getting away 
- from this kind of tyranny under a Socialist 
regime, for the simple reason that there 
is nothing intrinsic in Socialism to generatc 
that deep and genuine love of man which 
is the only guarantee of liberty and justice. 
The worst Trust in existence does depend 
for its success upon individuality; but a 
Government bureau can exist without any 
individuality whatsoever—nay, can exist all 
the better and longer without it. A Trust 
exists to make money; a Government 
bureau, exists to carry on the functions of 
the State. As things are to-day neither 
exists to make and perfect man, deliberate- 
ly to increase the well-being of men and 
women. A Trust appoints managers with 
plenty . of power and freedom, but their 
reign is coterminous with their success. But 
in a Bureaucracy officials are set up who, 
having no competition to face, and having 
‘no ideals, have nothing to keep alive, and 
“will thus remain in office until pension time, 
- providing, that is, they have committed no 
personal misdemeanor and have 
to keep tolerable order, to get their work 
primly and neatly done, and to have their 
statistics filed within a reasonable distance 
of the year’s end. 
‘The greatest needs of man are liberty 
and an illuminating, uplifting and en- 
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nobling idealism, and without these his 
life isas nothing, empty and worthless, 
And neither of these does Socialism 
guarantee or even presuppose. Indeed, 
Soctalism, to a very large extent, is the 
negation of liberty. For that reason it 
cannot possibly succeed, but must necess- 
arily give place to a more adequate social 
theory. For a man cannot live as he ought 
to live unless he be allowed to do. so in 
accordance with his own ideas, unless, 
that is, he be allowed to educate himself 
as he chooses, to express, amuse and enjoy 
himself freely and in his own way. But 
along with liberty men must possess an 
adequate ideal of life whereby they may 
attain to life’s highest good, and at the 
same time be the means of enabling others 
to attain that highest good also. And the 
man who learns the value of liberty for 
himself and: realises what the conditions 
of the highest human well-being are will 
always be ready as far as in him lies to 


extend: those conditions to every member 


of the State. The fundamental weakness 
of Western commerce is, as.1 have more 
than once said, that it is uncontrolled and 
unguided by any lofty idealism, a rational 


“and adequate conception of life; and most 


of the evils that are rampant in the West 
to-day are due to that lack. It ought ‘to 
be quite apparent, therefore, that no mere 
change in the economic system will really 
eradicate social evil, or anything else save 
the complete elevation of the people’s 
ideals, the substitution of a spiritual and 
social fora mundane and selfish conception 
of life. For these reasons, therefore, I 
cannot believe in Socialism. My soul 
rebels at the very idea of trying to reform, 
socialise and spiritualise men by means of 
a social system. It is truth alone that can 
reloren and save men. 
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A REFLECTION ON THE PALI LANGUAGE 


HE language in which the sacred books of 
“the Buddhists belonging to the Hinayana 
or Southern School are written, is well- 

known to all by the name of Pali. But why -it. is 


called Padi is an open question not yet’. fully dis- 
cussed by any scholar. And I think it’ will not 
be out of place to say a few words on this subject, 
which might throw some light on it, 
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In Pali, as in Sanskrit, the word gifa conveys 
the idea of a line, a row, ora series.* We see 
in Buddhist literature that the ancient teachers 
of Buddhism while required to quote or expound 
a line or a sentence of the scripture did not 
generally employ any other form conveying the 
idea of a line than gif#. It is still seen in Sans- 
krit literature that readers or writers refering to 
any text in some original work make use of this 


form ye fa—while saying “aura qaqe fa? “aura 
areas fn,” etc. t 


In Sanskrit’ ‘qefa i is sometimes taken to mean 
an original | text, and so in Buddhist literature 
the word utfa is used to mean a line of the letters 
of a text or the text itself. The following lines 
“will bear testimony to it :— 


‘aftarafen aa aa’ far aaarg”’—The Theris 
and the teachers (Theras) took it (the seat of 
Buddhaghosa ) as the aifa (#e¢., the lines of the text 
or the text itself).} “fazananfa 4 daa aaaet = d”— 
The gif (the lines of the text or the text itself) of 
the three Pitakas and that COMIpeRULY, thereon. 


“gad saritd af sagaer sa”’—Only the uonfe 
(the lines of the text or the text itself) has been 
brought here, there is no commentary _here.|| 
“orfearetivaaaa ’—He said only the wfa (the 
lines of the text or the text itself) of afawa.{ 
“aq ufaa a aznaw feqefa’—It is not seen in 


the mf (the lines of the text or the text itself) 
nor in the commentary thereon.** ‘“Gqq aqeta 
amefa a uif’’—One who masters only the 
meanings and not the uf (the lines of the text 
or the text itself).tt “ut afer gaagqa’— 
Thus by the method said in the wf (the lines 
of the text or the text itself).t{ “efaqat aa wife 


-vaaet afeasit”—But the significance of this aif 
(the line of the text or the text itself.) i is thus to 
be understood.§§ “sfa-arfag aa’ uf ’—This is the 
utfa (the line of the text or the text itself) on 


-# “Gis Aemafaaat wife Ver g uhh a’— ale 
uTaaetfaat, 539. 

+ “Sta sft aan 7 = 
—-ifa, we: weateenm, 6, 31,1; “aleetavime- 
a & fa werent eae’ —allediarinra, watara, P. IX, 

t wera p. 257. 

§$ Ibid. p. 207. 

| bid, p. 255. . 

q Ibid. p. 251. 

2 QAAAHAYA-AZSAAT. 

tt WAI, 419. 

tk amaaeraar, (P TS) p. 119. 
‘§§ faafgaat (BT S) p. 15. 
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these and other matters.* “@d wa aauif aq 
faenfa”-——The remaining portion is to’ be kfown - 
as in the gif (the lines of the text or the text 


itself).> “srqata ga mga uifaad aa afer serra oat 


afr” —Sir, only the urfe (the lines of the text or the 

text itself) is here in Jambudvipa but the comment- 

ary is not here. 

’ It is clear from the above that the word aif was | 
originally used to mean the lines of the scriptures 
or the text of the Zrifztaka; but gradually, as ‘the 

time wore on, the commentary. bearing .upon . 
the Tripitaka or any production having a direct 

or an indirect connection with both came to ‘be 

designated as wif#. As the Samhitas and the 
Brahmanas connected therewith are both known . 
as Vedas, or as the institutes of Manu and _ others 

and the modern works connected with them go 

by the name of Sywritis;so in the case of Buddhist: 
literature the word aif was first used to mean 

the Tripitaka, and gradually the Athakatha and 

other works connected with them. But the 

works having no connection with the Tripitaka, 

étc., though written in the. Pali language were 


not formerly called mia but were known ‘only 
as Wa. 
The text being uf the language in which the 


aif was written was called aifearer, the language 
of wife or mifa briefly. |] 

Now when a language known as alfa or urferatat 
(the language of uif#) had come to existence 
objection was not taken to any production being 
called mif4 although it disclainied every relation 
either to the Tripitaka or to the commentaries 
thereon. 

It is evident from the above that the original 
meaning of uiffatat is the arar of aif, ‘that 
is to say, the language of the text of the Buddhists. 

Now comes the derivation. of the word. - In 
a certain Pali Grammar the derivation is traced 


thus :-—“aga madtfe aifa,”—that which protects 
or maintains the meanings of words is uf. It 


or 


#* Tbid. p. 15. 
$ HUA-AARA (P T S) pp. 118, 119, 158,° ne 
{ avawaa (P T S) p. 31. 
§ ua (aera &c.) i eee ae 
Tat au fa gulf’ —araada (P TS), p. 31. ,. 
J) “sad afer afcahi’—/ord. p. 31. . 
| From a MS, in India Office Library quoted - 


by Childers in his Dictionary of the Pali Language, 
p. 322. A similar derivation is also found in the 


Introduction to the agaltfa (Ceylone. p. XIII.) and it 
runs as follows :—qazarmatetia uf aaqmqaar- 
qaqa) aaa sneqwenieteas wea <aadtfa 
ate”. 
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yoes without saying that the above meaning.of 
the word utfa is only an unwarranted invention of 
some clever grammarian. 


It is contended by some that the arfemat.is a 
ara, language, of a u@t, a part of a village or 


small village, and that the word wife comes from 
ut. They support their view by saying that aif 
is unquestionably one of the various kinds of maa 
and as the waa is a language of common vil- 


lagers, the inhabitants of y@, it is not improbable 
that their language would be called after the 
name of vat. : 

Buddhism having been widely preached in 
Magadha some maintain that it must have been 
preached in the dialect of mefaga which was 
the capital of Magadha, and so it is believed that 
uifa is the corruption of wefa. : 

We do not think that the two views mentioned 
above are tenable. We can bring ourselves to 
be in agreement with the philologists who main- 
tain that the dialect of Pataliputra was aif#, and 


that gifa is only the corrupted form of wef only 
in this that gif was then the prevalent tongue of 
Pataliputra. But we cannot subscribe to ‘the 
view that urfat came from the qefy of wefaga. 
In the incessant changes that Prakrita is liable 
to, aif may have been derived from uefa, but 
we are of opinion that unless it is proved by evi- 
dence less ‘disputable than a mere conjecture 
of derivation we are not prepared to accept it as 
valid. Pataliputra was undoubtedly a prospergus 
city of Magadha, but that is no reason why, the 
dialect of Magadha should be termed after Patali- 
putra. The spoken tongues derive their desig- 
“nation not from any person nor from any city but 
from the province at large. Pataliputra was al- 
ways a city and never rose to be a province. 

We cannot also be’ entirely at one with those 
who hold that aif is so called as it was the 
language of wat. There is no doubt that wife 


bas come from ym, but the meaning of gat 
there is not a village. 

It will, however, be shown later on that padi 
has but in modern times come t6 -acquire the 
meaning of a village. Besides, it is preposterous to 
suppose that a village or a part of it should have 
anything to do with the designation of a language. 

There are, indeed, great differences in language 
as well as in several other respects between a town 
and a village,and to indicate those differences there 
exist rvrad (avaq) as well as céud/ (aafcai) terms, If it 
is urged that Prakrita was the language of the rural 


and not of the urban population then tnfa, a 
Prakrita, should have.justly been termed aw. Be- 
sides, wat and wa are not synonymous ex- 
pressions. We use the word Zaé/i to denoté the 
different subdivisions of a village or a town. Would 


_ from Padas, the ancient name of Magadha. 
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it then be supposed that urfy was so-named as it 
was spoken in some subdivisions of a village and 
not in the entire village? ‘These various guesses at 
the true import of the term are really absurd to 
a degree. On the other hand, it can be shown that 
Pali was spoken in towns and in villages alike. 

It is maintained by some that Padi was derived 
Some, 
on the other hand, held that it sprang from Pal 
(a tower), and some, from adlestine or Palatine 
hills; while there are others who declare that 
it is derived from Pehdive. ‘These scholars have at- 
tempted to explain the origin of the term merely 
from phonetic affinity to some other expression but 
have not been able to adduce any stronger proof 
in support of their views. We are sorry that it is 
for this reason we are not ina position to reduce 
ourselves to their way of thinking, 

In Sanskrit, I mean in modern Sanskrit and not 
the ancient one, the words a@ and wife are 
found. But these two words are not Sanskrit in their 
origin; they belong to the genuine Prakrita stock 
and have been incorporated in the Sanskrit langu- 
age. 

By their skill to find out the derivation of a 
word grammarians recognise many foreign terms 
as Sanskrit, but that is altogether a quite different 
thing.* ; 

The Sanskrit word qefa gave rise to the word 
uat or ufa,t and aiff has come from wit. 
Before showing the gradual changes of the word 
aefa through which it has taken the form of arf 


we shall discuss a little the meanings of the words 
which have “come into Prakrita from ye fa. ‘The 


word uffa meaning a row is generally used in 
Bengali; as qgatuifa a row of pearls; exautfa, 
a row of teeth; etc. From Sanskrit 4s fay comes 


af or fq in Prakrita, and gifa gradually 
comes from the latter. Besides, a Hindu com- 
mitting some: vice goes to a law-giver and takes 


from him a vifa. Here this atfa is no other 
than the uf in Pali or Prakrita and qe fa in 


Sanskrit ; and it means the text or the lines of the 
scripture regarding the penance to be practised. 


It is thus obvious that the word viff in such 
cases in -Bengali is used in the same meaning as 
ulf@ in Buddhist literature. 

In Bengali we say eamgifeto mean the row of 
teeth. And this gif has undoubtedly come 
from the Sanskrit qefa. Asin Pali or Prakrita 


* For instances see the Introduction to my Pali- 
prakasha, a Pali grammar, pp. 75-91. 

yt In Prakrita in both genders masculine and 
feminine the g and @ of words ending in gand¢@ 
become = and & respectively in the first case-ending, 
singular number. : ; 


532 
there is the use of the word ufat which has come 
from Sanskrit aSla, so the word Ufa too, 
which has the same’ origin with the Sanskrit wets, 


is’ sometimes found in use in 
af is from ufa and 
Bengali 


Prakrita.* Now 
is frequently used in 
as we call a certain part of a town 


or a village “afaftaf (or, afe ) atenfcat, etc. 
aitatafe means that part of a locality where 
a row or class of tinkers live. In the same 


way wiatitafe' means the part of a locality in- 
habited by conch-sellers. It is quite apparent that 
the word gif in Bengali has come from.afg, and 
this very afg when uttered sofily becomes ufz.t 

In Prakyita and Pali q=z2, and c= in 
several instances ; accordingly ufa has sprung 


from ufg and aif froin Ufa or Wat. 
_ In our country the word aeufir is occasionally 
-used to. denote decimal notation (See Bubler’s 


‘ Indian Paleography, p. 82). Here uff in agafa 

cannot but come from qefa which represents 10, 

‘as the words vefaxg and yefaita are synonymous 
with zaxq and quita respectively. 

In Karpuramanjari, a work in’ Prakrita, (I. ro), 

we find the use of a word af and this has 


been rendered into Sanskrit by the commentator as 
us fai. But though the above rendering seems not to 


be accurate in the case cited above we can evident- 
ly understand that-in the opinion of the commen- 
. tator the word aif may come from Sanskrit 9s:fm. 


It has.been shown above’ that the - term -gefa 


has from the past till-thé ‘preséht day conie*to 
» mean the original texts in Sanskrit language. The 
sword atfis in Pali Hterature like the term vefa in 
Sanskrit. was originally employed to denote the 
“texts. In accordance with the rules governing the 
changes of a Janguage ‘there exist no difficulty of 
wets assuming by degrees the form of wif and this 


‘calls for no laboured invention on the part of the 
philologists in order to’.account for the origin of 
the term. A certain commentator says that ulfe 
is a derivative from uefa. 


In the face of these linguistic evidences one can- 
not have recourse to any other term than vet in 


order to hunt up the origin of the word of wife. 
We shall now endeavour to show with sufficient 
. evidence bow the word gefar by undergoing gradual. 
modifications has taken the form of mify. It has 
already been pointed out that we come accross 


* As “Saad” in fagtaraa, 
Bombay) I. 16 ; p. 18, L313. 

+ To mean a_ bandage ‘ufe (in Malda) stue & 
used, and these two words are from Wz or Uz (cloth). 


(Nirnaya-Sagar, . 
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the aris uffa and uf derived from US a in Pali ‘of 


Prakrita literature, and the term afi originated 4 in 
them. We venture to suggest that the process of 
gradual modifications as given below may not be 
an absurd one :—qefa or dfs = uf or dfs (I. Ser; 


IIT. §38, note) = af (a=z, I. §85,a) = df eager 
I. $83) =ufa (IL. §13)=mfa (p. 17, note) ; or aefig .” 


= (eluding nasal ©) ufa (1. $51) =ufe (1 5) a= 


ufa (I. § 83, a) =urft (p. r1, note).* 


In Ceylonese urfa is " pronounced as afi ‘the>: 
reason being only a vocal difference in matfer of 


pronunciation, 

It has been stated above that in Buddhist ites 
ture if was first used fo mean the original texts of 
the scriptures but we are not able to say at what 
particular point of time it came to be vested with 
this import. 
Buddhaghosa (5 B. C.) and other works after him, 
Prof. Childers however is of opinion that the use of 
the word wfa in the sense of texts probably began 
in the first or second century of the Christian era. 

But what was the reason of the’ word wif 
being used in such a sense will be shown” later on 
in discussing the word afm. 


aft or affaatat isalso another name for qifaatar f 
In early times af like wife stood to mean the texts 
of the scriptures. In Sanskrit both the words a@ and 
aaa} signify a cord ora string (ga). The aphorisms 


or maxims on ##¥ or aq by Vadarayana or Gauta- 


“may and: so on are called saq3, waa, etc. And the 
‘ books in Which these -aphorisms are embodied 
-aré‘also-¢alled by the name ‘of: Bas ‘the book con: 
“taining the aphorisnis ( on ww is-Known as - agraa. 


Likewise the sayings of Buddha were called by 


both ‘the names of aft and qu. It seems to me 
that of these two words af™t was used first and 


- then gain imitation of Brahranical works thus 


entitled. 
Hence it is ae many parts of fafucar «are even 
now called ga or yam, else we do not find any 


other reason to explain it. 
It is needless to say that the ancient utterances 


The passages cited above are all from 


‘Gr 


of the scriptures were deemed sufficiently authori- . 


tative. And consequently we find in dictionaries 


the words am or afer bearing-the meaning of fagrey | 
(conclusion) or paiva (main or right con- | 


clusion)*. 


We see that of these two words the first (a7) has 


* The figures refer to my Pali Grammar. 

+ “ad an® fear aaant “URGe"—sae, aad, 
183; “afa Aogt aw ge fega aq qr— 
afiramudifen, 882 1 
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been particularly adopted by the Brahmans* and 


the second (af) by the Buddhists. 


In Pali literature affis a synonym of wife,t and ° 


so it is used to mean the very thing which the 
latter does.t It has been shown above that the 
word wifa denotes yefa (a row) and so the lines of 


words or sentences of Buddha’s utterances and the 
original texts were termed uif#. aff is also expres- 


sive of the idea of ae fans and hence like the word 


‘identical, 


aif. it was used to denote the lines of Buddha’s 
utterances or the original texts. 


. As the Brahmanas in ancient times kept the - 


order of the hymns of the Vedas and on no ac- 
count suffered it to be tampered with, the Bud- 
dhists, too, in like manner preserved the sayings 
of Buddha intact and it may be inferred that in 


consequence of such a discipline being in existence 
the body of utterances ascribed to the Lord Bud- 
dha were called yea or aifa from their analogy to 
the rows of trees rooted fast in the ground. || 

armaratat is another name for wifa,{ and it is its 
geographical name. And we understand very 
clearly from it that it belonged to the country of 
aaa. 

Some say that Gautama Buddha being in way 
was called a ataq(an inhabitant of amy ) and uf 
being the tongue made use of by him in preaching 


his faith was called artdfatat.** That such a view 
of the matter was but an invention of the gramma- 


-rians need hardly be proved ; for we have already 


* Mark aa afia, wfeam waa, aa 
a Wy, jetcs 

+ “aqfl aft. og aq af om fa ara” — 
afmamadi faa, ees. 

t “qgasraitet afa apifaar’—aare. p. 15; 
“Secreta sq a fa aria’ —/oid ; “a fa Aare 
sefaa alae’ —Joid p.1; “aw watta a fa’—aqat. 
(P TS} p. 22; “afar afa a 3tfa”, “afm aaa 
aifaant fan”, “a fa. a@aa fawn’ —aenae-ae. pp.2,7. 
the words qa and af or aatt are 


One of the various nieaning of the word 
aa given ‘by Prof. V. Apte in his Sanskrit- English 
Dictionary (p. 529) is “an uninterrupted series.’ 


|| “So called from the regularity of its structures.’ 
—W. Subhuti, afrurradifaai, 906. 


ao “alae ara ta feeaifs.”"—areada, p. 3: 
Sometimes it is called 41 1 uL.—daafafafafteanca, 
maaaghy (Ceylon), fasta, p. T. 

*e “ay Samal aaa AAG wan, a a ae 
ALTE WAT adage strats wae asia 
wafauaas st at fasy say —Jbrd. 

6 


$ Or iginally 


“number 
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observed that a language can never be termed after 
a pérson. It is unwarranted and absurd to a 
degree. A language is named after the country it 
belongs to. 

Pali is 
( farafar ).# : 

In Prakrita grammars and Sanskrit dramas we 
are familiar with a language named aw. But 
one may easily understand at a single glance 
that Pali, the language under discussion, is a 
different one from what is seen in the books allud- 
ed to. ; 

Beginners, should grasp the differences lying 
between the two Magadhis. Hence a few words 
about them may not be out of place here. 

To avoid difficulties we shall take the liberty 


to call Pali Bauddha-Magadhi ( dam) and 


sometimes spoken of as amet traf 


Magadhi-Prakrita ( wea ). 


Chanda, the author of the Prakrita-lakshana, 
showing the characteristic differences between 
Prakrita-Magadhi and other Prakritas says that in 


the former < becomes w and a (andy) gf Thus 
faznt in Sanskrit becomes frzana in Prakrita-Maga- 
dhi and so do ara am, and fama fat; But in 


Bauddha-Magadhi they are fasaay, ard, and fara 
respectively. 

In Prakrita-Magadhi a wfanfga (stem) of mas- 
culine gender ending in @ takes u in the singular 


of first case-ending;{ as arla:=~ari, 
fawra: = fauri, faet—faa ame. While the respect 
ive forms in _Bauddha-Magadhi are as follows :— 
ara, faendt, RHA. 

In Prakrita-Magadhi the. forms of aaz in the 
first case-ending in both number are Ba and BF 5 


as “QB ei” ( Bz: aq ). But in Bauddha- 


Magadhi it will be 42} 42. 


* “aafaa aa fa ara gfea, aafe Agucafad 
af’ —iarta (Coomarswami) I, 10. 

+ “ata fe aratta at alt—maaaad, 1. 39° 
288; Weaaynim, XI. 3; 
afara, wmaq7. V. 86-87. 

i Hemachandra VIII. 4. 287 ; according to him 
it is optional in quae and ay wWadt In Prakrita 
the Walt becomes g#IX too optionally, “aq z= dt 
aq. maT. XI. 10 

§ Hem, VIII. 4. 301; dfaran, yigiame, V. 973 
WMaAawAta X1. 9, In some MSS. the word 4 ¥# is also 
fpund; ; BT instead of Bi is also used, as “era faraa 

ar” (Urea: FEA ). —aeaiee, VIII and IX, 
a awafer, I. 


Hemachandra VIII. 4. 





a 
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In Prakrita-Magadhi the sixth case-ending gf the 
words ending in @ is 41g optionally ; * as yfanre or 
gia (gare). But in Bauddha-Magadhi we 

read. yfcae. ‘So are the following “et a ufaure 
wae a” (ae a cae aaa; aT; Abhijnana- 


Shakuntala V); “aneuitfeers qa” ( waeqifuaa 
qa: ; Venisamhara IIT). | - 

We wish to quote here’ a verse composed in 
pure Prakrita-Magadhi together with its rendering 
into Bauddha-Magadhi, so that the readers may 
easily understand the difference between the one 
and the other :— 


wenauafanguiay- 
fanfaenreraentae fegit | 
arafat gears t 
ay aaa 1” A 
, —Hem. VIII. 4. 288.. 
Rendered into Bauddha-Magadhi it reads as 
follows :— : ‘ . 
,  “earqaaraqeat 
fanfeaarercatnatggi | 
areal wrareg 
aa aaRaRTa Tae |” 
‘Its Sanskrit translation runs thus :— 
 orqaraagTiaa- 
+ . fanfarmrercinanig ga | 
Axia, wareag 
AH AHA T ATS 


In Mricchakatika the verse ofsShakara ( wate ) 


beginning with, “aa fat Gee He%yz” is another 
example of pure Prakrita-Magadhi. . 

There’ are other marked differences ‘between 
the two Janguages, -but fearing that the article 
will be tediously-long we refrain from enumerat- 
‘ing them here. But it can safely be concluded 
‘from theinstances already cited that the languages 
in question stand sundered from each other by a 
wide gulf. ; 7 

There is another branch of Prakrita named 
aaa.’ The name itself indicates that half 
‘of the language is Magadhi or in other: word 
Prakrita-Magadbi. But what is the other’ half? 


_Kramadishvara — pronounces it to be az, 


rg Hem. VIII. 4. 299: BIHAR NI] 12; Krama- 
dishvara says Wg’ as away’ (amGE), dfavar,. 
wraaaté, V. 94. mo : 

‘+ WHemchandra reads Ux<aitwye (Hem. VIII 4. 
'296) ; Wararuchi's reading should be Geailag ( say. 
_XI.8; cf. Hem. VIII 4. 297). If we take the Sanskrit 
weaTaay the reading WISTHE may. be justified. 


that is to say, Prakrita-Magadhi by an intermixturé 
with @eiat has formed agarard.* ft ne 


If we turn the above verse into aad it 
becomes - ; ; 


“qamaqaaareiey 
fanfacaeraanfne feqt | 
Pat were 
aa maar 9" T 
In AMricchakatika most of “the 
Shakara ( wait) are pure Prakrita-Magadhi. 


speeches ‘of | 
The 
_origin of Prakrita-Magadhi is wix@#}. Hence we 


expect to find wit@#t in the speeches of Shakara. ° 


But, in some cases agrist is also found. 


Shakara may justly be termed aan. 
The speeches 
Venisamhara and in Udattaraghava are’ Pra- 
krita-Magadhi. The words of the Dhivara ( Wax ) 
in Abhijnana-shakuntala are also Prakrita-Magadhi, 
Prakrita-Magadhi has also been used in Afudra- 
vakshasa. But in almost all cases this dialect is 
found interblended with other kinds of Prakrita.t 


VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA. 


* “oerffaneaad’—a fara, mmata, V. 98; 
Markandeya says “tiw@=t afageere 34° ( ard} ) ta 
agate ATT 1” 


In‘ one of the MSS. of Prakritalakshana 
(p. 50) this ara, verse, is quoted with the readings 
giveli above as an illustration of Magadhi or Prakrita- 
Magadhi. Hemchandra, too, for the same spurpose 
has “cited it, but with some different readings. His 
readihgs are, however, correct in accordance with: 
rules-Jaid down in grammars. ‘The readings: adopted 
in Prakvitalakshasa cannot be said to have been 
composed in pure Prakrita- Magadhi, forsin ‘that 


language 4, q and q become q (Hem. VIII, 4, 292), 


and owing to this rule afte should have become 


" walfqz, and in the same way g@ ga, faq fa@, sas: 
aga, and said ate. Hemchandra has © stri¢tly 


followed this rule, and these very words will be found 
‘in his readings of the verse referred to. On -the 
‘other hand, q becomes # in Maharastri Prakrita .and 
it is for this reason that the Sanskrit, ga has become 
qa, so.has qs (Hem. VIII. 1.24), and saa aaa, 


In Maharastri q becomes ¥q , and ‘by this rule the 


word Wales in the verse can be justified. Hence. 
it follows that there are undoubtedly in this verse a 
few words taken from Maharastri. Besides, the 
words 48m etc. evidently betray their origin in 
Prakrita-Magadhi. Therefore, both the Prakritas 
being blended here with each other one may reason- 
ably say that the Taq, is in aaa. & ae, 

+ In Sanskrit dramas the Prakrita portions prove 
extremely obnoxious in consequence of numerous 
readings ‘that different editors have been pleased to 
give. Let us take Ventsamhara’ for instance. It 
cannot be gainsaid that the dialogue of the (eg and 


: It is’ 
for this reason that some of the speeches of . 


of the Rakshasa ( wea) in’ 


AN INTRODUCTION 


wraat in the opening of the Act III of this well-known 
drama is pure Prakrita-Magadhi, for Hemchandra, 
celebrated for his profound knowledge of different 
Prakritas,thas quoted it in more than one place But 
in a few printed editions of that book the dialogue 
in question is given in diverse Prakritas. In a certain 
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edition Magadhi has been made use of. But in 
Jivananda’s edition Magadhi has been replaced by 
a quite different stock. The deplorable indifference 
of Sanskrit scholars in India to Prakrita is the cause 
of this queer jargon of tongues. Should we be slow to 
effect a reform in this direction ? : 


hick INTRODUCTION TO HINDU POLITY* ’ 


By Kasui-Prasap Jayaswat, 8 A., (Oxon.), Barrister-at-Law. 


: ~ N 
a aR eeweatdl vat wea wan: watgfesE: 1 
Ta ValaprArat Sar | Ves aH Tay Fos | 
Baa WHIT SET: 
wear Sean Tsay Y BAT | 
way Stay aaa NEFET: I 
Maha-Bharata, Santi. 63. 28-29. 

- “The triple Vedas sink down and all the dharmas 
[bases of civilisation], (however) developed,completely 
decay when politics become lifeless, When tradi- 
tional State- Ethics are departed from, all,the bases of 
the diyision of individual life are destroyed. ”” , 

Ail the forms of renunciation are realised in poli- 
tics ; all the forms of sacraments are united in politics ; 
all the: Heavens are concentrated in the Ethics of 
State’? + 

In compliance with the request of the 

organisers of the Thérd 

Hindi Literary Conference, 

T undertake to read a paper 

to you on Hindu Polity. 

The paper has to be, on account of the 

_ limited nature of your proceedings, a mere 
‘ introduction to that vast subject which has 

remained unexplored up to this time. In 

presenting a mere introduction, | am afraid, 

I shall not be able to satisfy your curiosity 
which must be aroused by a statement of 

‘the conclusions. ‘For this ] would beg you 
to wait for more or less a complete treatise 

on the subject “The Hindu Polttical 

Sczence” which I am preparing in Inglish. 

A Hindu would naturally feel some 
hesitation in asserting in 
almost the very first line 
that his race has experi- 
mented great and various 


‘Introductory 
-nature of the 
paper. 


A general esti- 
mate of Hindu 
State-institutions. 


* An historical essay read to the Third-Hindi Liter- 
ary Conference held at Calcutta, Dec. 1912. Transla- 
lated by Mr. Mukundi Lal, 


+ The translator is thankful to Mr, Jayaswal for. 


systems of state. But truth, despite all 


And 


individual feelings, has to be told. 






belong to the 
highest class among the institutions of the 
world previous to the seventeenth century, 
We shall here survey only a part of that 
field of social institutions of Hindu India 
and, the principles underlying them. 
The sources of our information lie in the 
Buk eun vast mass of Hindu Litera- 
Se ture, Vedic, Classical and 
Prakrit, also in the lithic and numismatic re- 
cords of the country. Ave are fortunate to 
have also a few téchnical treatises in the ori- 
ginal left to us, out of a library contributed 
by a number of schools of political thinkers. 
Several schools and individual authorities 
have been: quoted and discussed in the 
Artha Sastra, which amount to 18 in 
number. Four authorities are. referred to 
in the Maha-Bh@rata (Santi Parva). Our 
regular extant texts are (1) The préuciples of 
Politics in the Santi Parva, M. Bh., (2) the 
Artha Sastra, (3) the Kamandakiya-Niti, 

(4) the Pancha Tantra (5) the Niti-Vakya-— 
mrita, (6) the Su&raniiz, (7) the chapters 
in the law books on State-Laws. I leave 
out in these studies the text-book of the 
time of Sivaji (8 the “ Address ito the 
Enslaved’’ (the Dasa-bodha by Rama-Disa), 
for it marks quite a new era in the political 


_ literature of the Hindus and is far removed 
‘in method, and distinct in its subject and 


spirit, from the Sanskrit authorities. 


the English rendering of these verses and for kindly 
revising the translation, ; 
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the social system of the Hindus, the 
most important institution 


ie peel mine was their ‘ Samzti’ ( afafa ), 
en Sey the Assembly from which 
a number of institutions 


evolved out.%{n Vedic times the Hindu 
Society was-divided into tribes or jaggs, 


and the members of the tribes were called’: 


Visah ( fau:-), from which ‘the word vaisya, 
(one of the people—the commoner) is deri- 
ved. ‘The entire corpus of the Visah used 
to meet together (sam-iti) to deliberate 
upon public matters in their folk-assembly, 
the. samiti. In the samiti all .the vigah 
were taken to be present,’* for. there the 
principle of representation was not opera- 
tive,T = 

Vfhere was another. association, which 

; was smaller than the 

The Sabha, Samitz, and which seems 
to have differentiated from the Samiti, At 
was ‘called the aa (Sabha). In a song of 
the Atharva Veda, Samiti and Sabha are 
described as two sisters. It seems that the 
Sabha, on behalf of. the assembly or the 
folk ( afaHt) looked after certain public 
matters. That every one, entitled to be 
present in the Samiti and the Sabha, was 
desirous to distinguish himselfas an orator, 
is borne out by the same hymn, 

(t) 

“ May the Samiti and the Sabha the two daughters 
of Prajapati concurrently aid me. May he with 
whom { shall meét cooperate with me; may I, O ye 
fathers, speak agreeably to those assembled, 


, a a 3 : 

We know thy name, O Assembly: Narishta (‘ most 
beneficial to men’) verily is thy name. May all those 
that sit assembled in thee utter speech in harmony 
with me, 


Of them that are sitting together I take to myself 
the -pawer and the understanding in the entire gather- 
ing, O Indra, render me successful.’'f _ 

“May the opponent not win the debate, Thou art 


* ‘All the Vigah elect you; ...; the assembly makes 
you rajan”. Atharva. See Hindu 
Modern Review, Jan. 1912. 

+ The principle, though in its primary stage, did 
operate in other instances, e.g., gvaman7z or the vill- 
age leader alone represented the village at several func- 
tions. 


t Atharva, VII, 12. I have adopted the translation ‘ 


of the hymn as proposed in the Sacred Books of the 
East volume on the Atharva Veda, with the exception 
of the rendering of narishta which has been rendered 
there as ‘mirth,’ © : 


Coronation, . 


“ 
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mighty and over-powering. Overcome the debate of 
those that debate against us.’ Atharva, II. 27. 1. 


These communities or the Janah ( sat ), 
e.g, Kurus, Yadus, Anusand 


ae phe others, were collectively 
ee eee called the Pancha-Janah- 
scence. (gaat) ‘the five folks,’ 


But “at the same time they 
were conscious of the fact that they all be- 
longed to one common race, for all of them. 
called themselves: “ Aryas” (arm). You 
must be here reminded of the interesting 
point that our vernaculars still preserve a — 
reminiscence of our ancestors, the Panch- 
janahs, ‘The mode of expression is common 
allover Aryan India, “ Let panch-jana do’ 
this,” [‘Let five representative do this work, 
or let us work in co-operation.’]* 

As the reminiscence of the Five Folks 
‘is still living amongst us, 
sO is preserved a reminis- 
cence of their assembly 
system, in the form of our 
waa Pancha.at (=lit. “as, 
for extensive as the five.”) This popular 
system of the Panchayat in India, is thus as 
old as the-Hindu race, as. eternal as the 
Vedas, flowing, so to say, in the very veins 
of Hindu life. 


HW. DIFFERENTIATION 1N Hinpu Porutar 
Lire. 


Much’ time is needed to describe the 
development. and the later history of the 
Assembly-System and. to relate the process of 
differentiation in’ the popular life of our 
forefathers. | am afraid the ‘conference 
cannot permit me the time required. There- 
forea mere mention can be made of, the -: 
various popular institutions that are‘direct+— 
ly. and indirectly connected’ with that 
original institution, In theological and 
educational life we had (a) the Charana(axqw) 
and (bd) the Parishat ( aftaq ) ; (c) the judicial 
Sabha for deciding casés; (d} the Pari 
shat: of ministers for administration. 
The economic life differentiated in (e) 
the. ‘merchant contp mies’ (the aaa wgala ) 


and (f) the guilds (ya at), the latter sur- 
viving in the modern caste-Panchayats, 
Likewise the spiritual life of the race deve- 
loped through and in institutions like (g) the 
Dharma-Sangha of the Buddha, which still 


Modern remin- 
iscence of -the 
assembly of the 
pancha-janah. 


= There are traces of the united actions of the five 


anahs, Satapatha, ‘xiii, 5, 4, 14, 
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survive in the modern Adatha-System (as). 
In the village-life, we had (4) the institution 


under the Vedic gramantz (the leader of the . 


village) having its descendent in our 
modern village-Panchayat. So was (z) the 
corporation of township organised under 
rich citizens, their president and  coun- 
cil—the Sreshthin (81 ‘the leader’) and 
-his Sabha. All these popular institutions, 
together with many others, are direct or in- 
direct, near or distant, off-springs of the two 
sister-institutions, the Sati and the Sabha. 
They bear the features of one of the two; 
the underlying principle being either a uni- 
versal, folk-cooperation, or a representa- 
tive principle as that.of the Sabha.* 

Vhese and other similar’ institutions, 
differentiated and separate for each depart- 
ment of life, maintained in commona cor- 
porate life in our Hindu Society. 


Tue Pouitican ‘SanGHa’ AND ‘GANA’ OR 


Hinpu . REPUBLICS. 
1 ought to have mentioned above in the 


list the political institution of (7) the Sangha 
or Gaza, On account of its vast importance , 


I reserved it fora special notice. 

Republics are mentioned in various 
Sanskrit works. The codes 
on the Hindu  Smritis 

speak of separate and independent laws 
of Ganas. But medizevaland modern com- 
mentatots have: confounded them with 
association of tradesmen and workmen, 
. losing sight of the fact that the Smritis use 
distinctly independent terms for the latter--- 
the aay agena, AW (Srenis) and ym (Pugas). 
Buhler also made the same mistake in his 
translation of the Code of Manu. He has 
translated it by “corporation.” The real and 
true meaning of the word aq was first sug- 
gested tome by a Jaina Sutra. In the Acha- 
rang Sutta (ii, 3, 1, 10), there are the names 
of various constitutions which a Jain ascetic 
is asked to avoid. Amongst them there occur 
guste, wane (do-rayani, gana-rayani) 
‘states ruled by two rulers,’ ‘states ruled by 
the whole community.’ This. gana-rayani 
suggested to me the identity of the 
gana of the Smritis- with gana-rajya. 


Term gana (74) 


* The reminiscence of these institutions are only 
retained in the polite titles of Nagara-Setha and 
Jagat-Setha in tales now passing to the region of 
folklores in Northern India. : . 
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Again, when [ came across the chapter on 
the gazas in the Santi Parva of the 
Mahahharata,* [ became quite con- 
vinced that the gana is used to denote a 
republic and not a corporation of merchants 
or workmen. There in the Mahabharata, 
the treasury and the army and_ thef 
foreign policy of ganas have been spuken of, 
and these adjuncts cannot be: associated 
with’ an organisatron of tradesmen or 
labourers. 


‘Gana’ in the sense_of a republic is a 
later term. The earlier term to denote 


constitution was Sangha. 
Terms When the latter term got 
(ax) appropriated by ‘the Bud- 

dhists with the rise of Bud- 
dhism, gana was used ‘to signify the old 
Sangha, for most of the ganas or communities 
had the Sangha or the republican organiza- 
tion. In the Artha Sdstra of Kautilya the 
subject of Repudlécs is treated in a separate 
book called the Sangha-Vrittam. ‘There 
two kinds of Sanghas are described: (r) 
those that live by the profession of arms, 
and industries; and (2) the ones which 


claim the title of ‘Rajan’ ( aiat walastiaa, 


and wanelaafat: ). Amongst the latter are 
counted the Lichchivikas, Vrijikas, and 
Mallakas, whom we know, on the clear 
authority of Buddhist texts, to have been 
republican and to have called thcir all 
members rajanah, 

I can say without hesitation that Sangha 
is used in this sense by Panini also. He also 
like Kautilya makes a distinction between 
‘the Sanghas living by the prcfession of 


a réepudlican 


Sangha 


* Ch. 107, Santi-Parva. 


+ ‘IT (now) desire to hear, O Leader of the wise, of 
the nature of the ganas. 

‘How do the ganas prosper and how they avoid 
{the policy of) bheda, O Bharata, and (why it is) they 
aspire to conquer enemies, and also they gain allies ? 
Maha Bharata, Santi, 107, 6-8. 
Also, : 

‘Ganas, prosper all-sidedly as they always attend, 
O thou of mighty arms, to the working of the espion- 
age system, to the matters of (forming) policy and 
to the collection of revenue into the Exchequer.’ 
Ibid. 19. f 

[Translators of the Maha Bharata, not understand- 
ing the significance of the term gana, have made 
hopéless blunders in their renderings of the chapter.] 


+ The references to republics have been collected 
from the Sanskcit literature and discussed by the in a 
Separate paper to be published shortly—K, P, 7, 


sin ‘Sanskrit literature has been pointed out. 
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arms’ and those living otherwise, in giving 
special rules for the ‘former.’ (V. 3. 114). 
He mentions ‘Yaudheyas and others’ as 
instances of the former class. (V. 3. 117). 
Now these Yaudheyas we know from numis- 
matic and lithic inscriptions to have been 
a republican community. The Kasika 
Commentary, drawing on some old authority, 
cites the Kshudrakas, the Malavas as other 
examples, These, again, we know from home 
and foreign sources, were republican units. 
The Kasika gives the Mallas as a non-mili- 
tary Sangha. These Mallas we know to be 
republicans from our Buddhist documents. 


‘Patanjali also seems to use the term 
Sangha in the same sense. In the Maha 
Bhashya (4. 1. 4) he contrasts it against 
‘the sensé of a King.’ - 

It is thus evident that it was only when 
the wide-spread institution of the Bhikshu- 
Sangha (lit. ‘the republic of monks’) led to 
the appropriation of the- term Sangha to 
denote a special institution, the other term 
‘Gana which also seems to have been known 
to Panini, (3. 3. 85) was exclusively em- 
ployed in its place, as seen from the Maha- 
bhirata, the Smritis, and coins. 






Republics: (a) in 
foreign literature;  « Use LELS.C 
6 ’ ander. I he Macedoni 
5 : CSRS FO 
had ‘to measure swords with these republics 


(EEE NG SIE 


almost af every step in the Punjab and 

. Tongs DSS the notorious 
Arattas of the law: books and the Maha 
Bharata, the Khaitzyas* (Kshatriyas), the 
Kshudvakas (also mentioned in the Maha 
Bharata) and the Malavas were important 








ones. Cunningham has very cleverly 
shown that it were these Arattas, who 
under the leadership of Chandragupta 


drove out the Greeks from the Punjab. 

I am incliried to identify the. present- 
day the Avodas (aM) of 
‘the Punjab with‘ the classical Arattas and 
the caste of khatris of the, Punjab and Sindh 


-with the Khatizyas of the Punjab.and Xathroi 
of Sindh of the Macedonians. ‘ 


caste of 


* Up to this time no reference to the Khattiyas 


I find 
them in the Artha Sastra under the name afagr as one 


of the Sanghas. Their another community seems 
to have been flourishing in Sindh about 325 B. C. 
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An Guzrat the’ republic of the Yadavas"* 


Pees was of avery ancient 
(b) in home origin. They. icalled:.- it 
literature ; (i) 72 eee 4 ; 
Vale Svarajya or Svarat, “ones 


own state.” Surashtra and 
purat are developments of the same word. 
I 


*o the south there was similarly ancient.a - 


Bhoja constitution but mo details ‘of: -i1t 
could yet be traced. “However there-.is 
evidence to show that it was not 
monarchical. ‘he mention of ‘the Bhoja’ 
and Svurat constitutions we find in the 
Aitareya Brahmana .(VII,. 3. 14)t where 
it describes the Great Coronation. “t is 
also written there that amongst the Uttara 
Kurus and 
community is consecrated. to rulership’ and 
that their institutions.were called Vatrajya 
or Kingless States. Further it is expressly 


stated in the above mentioned chapter-that | 


while the states of the West were called 
Svarajya and that of the South Bhaujya, 
monarchy was to be found only in ‘the 


Middle Country (roughly ‘in the: Doab: of 


* Krishna was one of their: leaders: It. is curious 


, to notice that one of the-reasons for the objection of 


Sisupala to Krishna's presence amongst. an assembly 
of crowned heads was that he was nét a ‘king.’ .The 


the Uttar.z. Madras ‘the whole: 


ye 


story probably preserves aninstance of kingly hatred - 
towards the free communities in thé classical age of- 


Hindu India. 

‘tat urat fafa aad ga. sefida gefar- 
wWihwfhrsiat y asaia a aqiafra =refahe: 
aay caeaat wat fete a @ 4 went csr: 
anes 3 sfataaet watieet alafafamrarsea «cata 
‘Barat fatefa aaa zfauai fe wz Sar: we fada 


qe igatsata yaaa T agdatfer srefafr | 


2% a aaal tani 
dima 3 staat DR aaa vat Aa Saat 
fafefa wade uetat fesaifer Sar: wefnaa a fai fe- 
wafaaa at a agate a agvates save fatia: earersana 
wena wis fee Faq Peat arenat | -sorerat 


wag aq eau few a F 


arma a stfeed wufdaatifaararaa «car 
‘aa gant fafed wade gdtat fefe fad ear: ae firda 
waft freatalat ¥, cade a agzafes srefate- 
aus ana gata ele a & a uta feaa TAGE 
sages eaagt sft Scienig 2 sliver? feufeaare 
fafamtaraaa i ; 
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the Jumna and the Ganges’, and the large 

monarchical system- (the Sam-rajyaj® in 

the East. ©: a 

In. the’ days. of the Buddha there were a 

. number of republics, as - 
shown by Professor Rhys 

Davidst, in. the north of 
the districts of modern Gorakhpur, Bastiand _ 
Muzaffarpur, eg., the republics .of the 
Lichchavis (Vajjains’, the Mallas, the 
Sakvas,t. Here-.| would like to indicate 

-to you a special poynt in the history of our 
social institutions. "It was the constitution 
of these political corpora- 
tions that lent a model: to 
the Buddha to organise 
and perpetuate his monas- 
tic order... Not only the 

-name and the. working sys- 

; tem of the religious Sangha 
was borrowed from the political Sangha, 
but also the spirit of the former was adopt- 
ed by the spiritual propagandist. You 
would suffer me to quote here a somewhat 
lengthy passage containing the very words 

_of the Buddha to prove my thesis. . 

When the ‘chancellor of Magadha,” de- 
puted by. the “king of Magadha” was _ 
waiting for thé opinion of the Buddha as 
tothe advisability of invading the Lich- 
chhavi dominions, the Buddha who regarded 
‘the free communities with admiration and 
affection§, ‘addressed the famous: disciple 
Ananda 1 these terms: 

.' So long, Ananda, as the Vajjiansj} hold full and 
frequent assemblies, so long may they be expected not 
‘to decline, but to prosper.’ 

“*So long, Ananda, as the Vajjians-meet together 
_in concord, and rise in concord, and carry out their 


* Gi) in the Budh- 
ist ;" 


[Connection be- 
tween the . Bu- 
dha’s monastic or- 
ganization and the 
Hindu republican 
system ] 


x This Samrajya of the Prachis of the Aitareya 
‘Brahmana developed into the special Hindu Imperial 
system, on which T shall have to say something later, 


K.P. J, 


tt Buddhist India;chapters 1 and 11. 


t The particular Saka tree of the locality from which 

the Ikslivakus of the fantily of the Buddha- derived 
their title is called there even ta-day Sakhuand Sakkhu, 
and is the same as Sal tree of Bengal, (the stately 
Shorea .Robasta’, \t_ is-rot the oak tree as generally 
considered by European writers. 
’ § “Let-those of the Bhikshas. who have never 
seen the Tavatimsa gods, gaze upon this company of 
the Lichchhavis, behold this company of the Lichchha- 
vis, compare'this company of the Lichchhavis—even 
as the company of Tavatimsa gods.’ Sacred Books 
of the East, XI, p. 32. ; 


| The generic term under which the Lichchhavis 
were included. - ais ; : 
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ertakings in concord—so long as they enact 
hing not already. established, abrogate nothing 
that has been already enacted, and act in accordance 
with the ancient institutions of the Vajjians as estab- 
lished in’ former days—so long as they honour 
and esteem and revere and- support the Vajjian eld- 

and hold it a point of duty to hearken to their - 
words * * * # * # % % _-so long may 
(Vaijjians be expected not to decline but to pros- 


* # # / % % * 


"Go now, Ananda and assemble in the Service 
Halll such of the Bhikkhus as ‘live in the ‘neighbour- 
hodd of Raja-gaha,’ 7S? 

['* And so he did. : 

And the Blessed one arose and went to the Ser- 
vicé Hall; and when he was seated, he’ addressed the 
Bikkhus and said ‘}’ : 

‘1 ©L will teach you, O mendicants, seven condi- 
tions of the welfare of a community. Listen well and 
attend, and I] will speak.’ . ene 3s . 

é # # * * * # 
‘So long, O mendicants as the Bikkhus meet 
together in full and frequent assemblies so long 
as they meet together in concord, and rise in concord, 
carry out in concord’ the duties of the order,— 
ong as the Bhikkhus shall establish nothing that 
has|not been already prescribed and abrogate nothing 
that has alveady been established, and act in accord- 
with the rules of the order-as now laid down— 
ng as the Bhikkus honour and esteem and vevere 

support the elders of experience and long 
standing, the fathers and leaders of the order, and 
hold it a point: of duty to hearken to:their words 

ce * . so long the’ Bhikkhus may not be 
expected to decline but to prosper.’ /# 


‘he Buddha in borrowing the institution 
from a political institution 
of the country seems to 
have. entertained a_ very 
‘high-opinion of the strength 
institution.:. Rejecting. the model 
an [Empire near whose capital he was 
delivering this discourse on the fgundation 
of the Government of his Order. the Buddha 
acdepted the principle of a republic, con- 
demned* to annihilation though it stood 
under the frowns of the Magadhan Empire 
to |the knowledge of the Buddha. Others 
regarded these institutions, differently as we 
shall] see later. 

he recorded cases of the republics in 
. Panini, the Artha-gastra, 
and the Kasika have already 
been noticed, and without 
ating or detailing them here, we may 


¥ 


ne’ Buddha’s 
on republi- 


tn the or- 
x classics. 


. Pass on to discuss the general characteristics 


of these institutions. 


®iRhys Davids, Maha-Pari-Nibbana 
Sacred Books of thé East, vol. XI, pp. 
ttalies are mine. ; 


Sutta, 
3—6.. The 
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From the Artha Sastra, the Buddhist 

Pharaciseieect Sutras, Mahabharat, the 
Smritis and the coins 


Hindu republics.- ; pat 
we get the characteristics 


of the Hindu republic and its policy . as 
follows: 

(z) Generally all the members of the body 
politic were recognised as rulers, for all of 
them. were. called Rajanah.* here seems 
to be a democratic principle underlying 
their constitution. 

(2) They were corporate bodies and they 
‘used, like other corporate institutions of the 
time, their corporate designation in public 
transactions, as seen from. the SUEvAeI0g 
coins. 

(3) Among Ganas there were Panis or 
presidents, Adu&hyas orleaders and councils 
of elderst who used to do administrative 
business and hold executive power. In 
some republics there were some families 
which held executive power and used to 
bear the title of raja. These were called 
Kulas, ‘ family-constitutions.” To adopt 

modern terminology, we-shall call them 
aristi ocracies and oligarchies.t 

(4) Theré is a well-defined division of 
functions, and a separation of powers, a 
balancing of executive powers, jealously 
guarding against the chance of sovereignty 
slipping into one individual, Hence mili- 
tary command was always separated from 
administrative council of elders. This we 
gather from the recorded constitution of 


the Lichchhavis (Nichchhavzs in Manu), from: 


‘tthe term do-rayand (‘the states under two 
rulers’) of the Jaina sutra, and the constitu- 
tions described by the Macedonians. The 
Macedonians- found that in some states 
commanders were elected on the spot, and 
in some they had become hereditary, but 
even in this a suspicious separation was 
adhered to. See footnote above. 

(5) The treasury of the Ganas was always 


* Rhys Davids, Buddhist India ; pp. 22, 41. 


also para below. 


+ Maha Bh. 107, 16, 24. See clearer perepencess in 
Greek writers ‘and the quotation above from the Maka- 
parinibbana Sutta. 


t Cf. “and in sailing up the river Alexander came to 
Patala, a city of great note, with a political constitu- 
tion drawn on the same lines as the Spartan ; for in 
this community the command in war vested in two 
heveditary kings of two different houses, while a 
-council of elders ruled the whole State wi paramount 
authority.’’ Diodorus, CIV. 


See 
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‘kept full and they themselves were evét. 


ready to take the field.* 
(6) Bravery was a point of ambition and 
honour among the Ganas.T 
(7) According to_the Mahabbiarata there 
was equality: (gem: 44) among the members of 
the Gana.t . [| had some hesitation 


opting this Eee of the passage in the 


Mahabharata until the fact-of the commu- ° 
nal equality amongst the members of the 


classical Bhikkhu Sangha and of the modern 
caste Panchayet and the Matha. 
dispelled my doubts. ] 

(8) Matters of state were discussed and 
deliberated upon in the assemblies of the 
gana.§ A frequent. holding of 
assemblies was noticed and emphasised by 
the Buddha as quoted above. 

(9) Particular attention was paid to a 
ape its administration.|] -‘ Books of pre- 
sidents’ were kept according to the Buddhist 
sutras.]] 
are again and again praised by Alexander’ S. 
historians. 

10) In order to increase diet: strength the 
republics at times used -to combine into a 
confederacy {Sanghata), which was regard- 
ed as invincible.#* . 

(11) A gana was liable to fall -a victim 
to jealousy, 
gold tt: 

‘Our practical statesmen did not like 
é these republics. Despite 
their heroism and bravery 
they were, as ‘individual 
units, small and- weak. 
This had been felt by ealier statesmen 


® Kulas also have been confused by legal commen: 
tators, and the explanation offered here has 
advanced for the first time. 

t Maha Bh 107, 7. . 

+ Maha Bh. 107, 20. : 

ft Santi, 107, 30-32 ‘There is universal equality by 
birth with and-family within the ganas. They cannot 
be broken up by prowess or by cleverness, or by 
temptations of beauty: They can ‘be separated by 
enemies through the policy of division and subsidy.’ 


\ Rhys Davids, p.to. 

|| Maha Bh. ta7, 17," Good ganas prosper for 
they establish valid legal procedures according to the 
Sastras.”’ 

© Rhys Davids, 


«* Opiate vay Vii ctc. Artha- Sasira, XI. 
aad opaaagiatat RT HBq i - 
Maha Bh.. 107, 32. 
4 Maha Bh. 107, 31 j Arthas. XI, passim, 


St aAtesmen’s 
Policy. towards 
Republics. 


« 22. 





in ad-.- 


system, . 


The republican laws and justice | 


and to yield to the outsider’s ’ 


‘beer 


these 


ey, 


re 
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like Vassa-kara, ‘the chancellor of Magadha.” © 


This, was’ vividly seen by. Kautilya and his 
contemporaries in the. crisis presented by 
Alexander's invasion, when’ these “free 
nations” (as the Greeks called them) in 
spite’ of ‘their heroic resistance could not 


help succumbing, one by one, to the 
superior forces of Alexander. Hence 
Kautilya, amongst othérs, advocated a 


studied policy of obliterating these little 
sovereignties. He decided to incorporate 
these state-lets into the Empire under 
Chandra-Gupta. For this he would create 
breach in their confederacies, he would 
offer pecuniary temptation to the leaders 
and would gradually bring about the stage 
of ‘one-ruler.’ in-republican units. 
Gradually these republics ceased to be 


“Their disappear 
_ ance. 


political life of Hindu India. 
About 300 years after the 
Vikrama Samvat, we find'a few of them 
still lingering in Sindh and the Punjab. 
Madrakas of Kautilya still existed and-so did 
the Yaudheyas of Panini. The state’ of 
Malavas in Rajputana was the strongest 
in the last days of Hindu republics.’ They 
semeed to have enjoyed the prestige of 


having severely défeated the Sakas in their 
early irruptions. of the first century B. C., 
which exploit afforded a basis for popular 
folk-lores of the Malava leader, “Sun of 
“Prowess” (the Vikramaditya), -and for their 
most™ popular “Prowess-era” (the Vikrama- 
Sarhvat).’ id 


e All the theories advanced by Burspeni scholars 
on the. originof the Malava, ‘ Prowess-Era’’ have 
to be characterised as one of the - most _disappoint- 
ing fliers in. - historical atu ‘They lack pamery 

bo, 


+ 





a.feature and factor in the © 
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ur republics, like other popular institu- 
tions, disappeared before’ the march of the 
growing centralisation in Hindu social life, 
a process which lasted for ten centuries. 

curious coincidence that the 
suppression of republican 


A jcoincidence, 7 FET"? i ba eae 
. institutions in India and 


eet the altered circumstances and to 
solve their long-standing problems. They - 
were. consequently extinguished under the 
foot of outsiders—the Macedonians and-the 
In India a new institution which 
already. come into existence was 


issimilar as the night and the day. 
This is one of the very interesting instances 
in history, which are pe and contrasts 


ment of a paatle We Indians can never actent fan- 
cies jin place of our~time-honoured historical tradi- 
; their title to credefi¢e must remain unshaken un- 
contrary, is proved by facts, The archzologist 
and the pandit, whether in the East'or the West, can- 
e justly ‘expected to prove a historian, but he 
must|not start indulging in imagination, for there 
he would stumble ed 


SU REHONETICS F BENGALI 


I ventured, in a. previous atiicle: to say 
something of the merits and- defects 
of the Bengali alphabet as a means of 
yrecording the sounds of the language. My 
purpose was, partly, to lead up to the sugges- 

_ tions which I am now going to make. In one 
respect the Bengali alphabet, like all 
alphabets except that of the Vedas and 





that} used by ‘the Greeks, fails to mark one 
of the most important features’ of spoken 
langhage, ‘namiely, what we call “aécent.” 
This} word is roughly used in Europe to 
include two distinct but closely associated 
things, ze, (r) the stress of force ( cay ) and 
(2) rise and fall of pitch (3caq Gi @ ata ), 
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In India, as in Europe, stress seems to have 
become a more audible and significant 
feature of speech than change .of pitch, 
and. this’. .has. affected nomenclature. 
“Accent” .( originally a musical term, 
indicating pitch) has come to mean,. pri- 
marily, sivess,;and so, in- India, udftta, 
an-udatta, . and svarita -(terms originally 
used to denote the prescribed: methods of 
chanting the Vedic ‘hymns ).have similarly 
come to be regarded as. names for SHanEe 
of stress. 
Jt is evident that this alteration does. not 
" mean that pitch is no loriger audible in“ the 
modern ‘languages of Europe and: ‘India. 


In some, pitch is obviously more. audible’ 


than stress, but since change of pitch is 
commonly ~ aided -and accompanied ‘by 
change of stress, the same term is made 
to serve for: both.:- Thus, the characteristic 
phrasal rise of pitch in French which im- 
mediately precedes such:'a pause of the 
voice as the ce@sura in verse, is called the 
-accent tonique,, to distinguish it from the 
ordinary: verbal accent which is,a. eiehtstere 
on.one syllable of.a long word. 
. .A moment's reflection ;will convince any 
candid: reader of these words that the pitch 
_and stress. of a languagé are, in fact, its 


most important, characteristic and signi-- 


ficant features, as. they are certainly the 
most difficult things for a foreigner to 
acquire. How is it that we.scan tell whe- 
- ther a German ora Frenchman, a Panjabi 
or. a Bengali is speakingy:"even, when we 
are at too great a distance -to distinguish 
the words he is using? Surely it. is by 
what we call his “tone’_of. voice” which is 
precisely marked by the places wheré he 
puts his stresses and his changes of pitch. 
‘The interest and importance of this charac- 
teristic, “tone of voice” consists in this, 
that it may. possibly be.a valid indication 
of hereditary and racial quality. Anthro- 
pologists have given up language in.des- 
pair as a sign of race. But by language 
they mean vocabulary, the spoken words 
of which. a. language .is composed. Races 
change their: vocabulary even more readily 
‘than they.. change their clothes. In the 
- British Isles the change -to English speech 
‘ jsalready almost complete, and. only in 
Ireland. and’ in the Highlands-of Scotland 
doa few. people still use-the old British 
language. ‘In France two aboriginal 
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-Prakrit” 
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languages still survive, the Celtic Briton. 


‘in the North-west, and the, possibly Firinic. 


speech: of the Basques i in the South. €o -is 

it in Bengal also. In the South, as learned 

members of the Vangiva Sahitya Parisat ~. 
have been: telling us, there are Dravidian © 
bilingual people: In the North-east~ are. 
many- groups: of ‘Tibeto-Burmese tribes, ” 
Meches, Koches, Kacharis, who. have -either ., 
wholly abandoned their native ‘language ™ 
in favour of Bengali or Assamese, or area” 
still: bilingual. The linguistic condition: ° 


Rd 


‘of Bengal: is curiously. and - significantly - 


parallel: to that of France. France is the 
farthest Western point to which the Indo-: 
European -languages had spread before: 
migration.to America began ih quite modern, ° 


_ days. Bengal is on the Eastern border between 


the Sanskritic languages, and the family of 
speeches of which Burmese. is the typical;. 
specimen. French isa “secondary Prakrit” ® 
of Latin, as Bengali is a “secondary 
-of Sanskrit. I hope to. be ‘able to. 
show presently, that there is a very remark-- 
able parallelism) between the phonetic 
developement of French and Bengali. Like 
causes have produced like results. In both,’ 
the. characteristic mode of pronunciation: 
differs widely from that of adjacent coun-’ 
tries in which sister languages, derived- 
from the same stock, are spoken. The-. 
difference in tone between French, on the. 
one’ hand, and Italian or Spanish on thes 
otherzis curiously like the difference between = 
the pronunciation of Bengali on the oné* 
hand and of Hindi on the other. Is it pos-° 
sible to find any .clue in this difference to’, 
linguistic or racial origins? We must not 
forget: that .an important ethnological: 
theory, that of the famous, fwo Aryan. ins’. 
vasions into Northern India, has been based’ 
on the languages spoken north .of . the.” 
Vindhya mountains, Will a comparative | 
study of the stress and pitch of European 
and Indo-European languages throw any. 


ight on ethnical movements in. the Gan- ; 


getic plain? 

In the first place, what are‘the phonetic: 
facts with which we have to déal? And. . 
here I must ask for the kind indulgence of . 
Bengali readers. It is some years: since I 5 
left Bengal, and, writing as I do 1 in-Cam-_ 
bridge, I have to.trust an old man’s memory . 
for the linguistic facts I am.trying to discuss.” 


Ihave not often the good fortune to secure’ 


y 
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an opportunity of hearing: the -once ne 


liar. souinds of Bengali speech, and as it is 
‘now ‘my occupation to impart the .elements 
of Bengali-to young Englishmen, my ear 
-for Bengali sounds may have been vitiated 
-by perpetual hearing of .Bengali words mis-. 
“pronounced by beginners. On the other 
a hand, my friend Mr. Birendra-Kumar Basu, 
1.¢.8., has been good enough to make some 
_phonographic récords for-me,- and I.have 
been: ‘largely guided ‘by these in making the 
following observations. Take thé word 

‘pronunciation. In an English sentence, 
it bears a strong stress on the penultimate 
audible syllable. -It becomes 
éshan, the subsidiary: syllables. being some- 
‘what slurred in ‘comparison with the em- 
phatic esh. Note, too, that the vowels are 
, Pronounced with.the consonants that follow 
* them. Take, now, the same word.at the’ 
end.of a’ French phase.’ (I have already 
explained that in French the close of a 
phrase~the advent of ‘a: pause--is .marked: 
by a rise of pitch accompanied, by | a change 
of stress). Take the phrase “Je! n’aimé pas 
sa prononciation.” Here you will find. that 
the: vowels-are uttered, very clearly and dis- 
tinctly,with the consonants that precede.them: 
There is am emphatic accent tonique on the 


last” syllable. We get something like @t-cti-fA- 


ai-f7-8, with ‘a rise of tone on. the final 


syllable. Take, now, the same word, and 


put it at the beginning of a Bengali 
phrase. . Say, for instance, “ Pronunciationby 
ay atatt Beary 1” Does not the stress fall 
naturally on the first syllable of the phrase ? 
Finally, use the word in a Hindi sentence. 
Say “us-ka- ‘pronunciation myjh-ko pasand 
‘nahin‘hota,”’ and you will find that ‘the 
stress has travelled back to the ses it 
OssUpl in English speech. : 
‘This -peculiarity of Bengali intonation 
markedly affects words borrowed from lan- 
‘gua ges . whose different. 
‘Compare, for instance, Batqal with Jamma- 
7 bandi.. Take words like afatealy, arate, aya 
aia, Cate, CEDIA BT BB wa Sfeal, &c. &c. 
-and observe how the change of stress affects 
-the quantity of the vowels, chiefly- in: the 
-way of lengthening the sound of-those ‘on 
which thé'stress falls.’ Sometimes this will 


accentuation is 


pronanshi-.- 


is p receded by.a recognisable pause. 


it is{certainly. stress of force. 
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change a- sid Cnoaiables: into- a disyllable,, 

as in the case of- APA, TA &e. - 

Take, now,any' piece of ordinary Bengali. 
prose, and mark the strésses, Take, for 
instance, the following passage from an 
elementary Reader, which Mr. Basu has 
kindly read into my gramophone. (I have 
marked the main‘ stresses—as I hear therh—. 
two strokes ( i ), the eubpidiany stresses: 

one eeonee 

se Post 1 
— 1 Shir wm, ed Bel AP cor 
-t ot fl ee 
Ne ante ci cre ace, Se, 

ee | 

ata face refiner stm BIRT aca al: 

lO my ear, each of these’ Stronger stresses 


“This 
is ever more noticable when longer. words 


-are jused,.e. g. HSyalat CREME -CF Al waar? 


I |have, provisionally, called these-changes: 
of pronunciation “stresses: No doubt — in’ 
each of them there‘i is a change of both pitch, 
stregs, and often “quantity” or length of 
sound. It is difficult in some Tan'guages' to 
tell which is-the dominant, ‘the audible’ ele- 
ment. ‘In: English, and’ Gérman, and: Hindi, 
In* French, it 
seems to be a rise or fall of pitch. ‘In 
Bengali, stress and pitch seem ‘to be ‘so ‘in- 
tim tely combined th4t it is difficult to say 
whith is the dominant, the audible quality. 
Subject to correction by those who have 
more practised and accurate hearing, I sug- 
gest|that in Bengali the stressed (initial) 
syllable is pronounced in an an-uddata tone, 
and |that the syllable © which follows is 
slightly uddata, 
that as it may, since in’ “matters of de- 
tail we are likely to-differ at the presenit stage 
of phonetic enquiry, it can hardly be doubt- 
ed that the pronunciation of the languages 
of the western part of the Gangetic plain 
diffets. from that of Bengali’ very much in 
the same way as the pronunciation of Italian 
or Spanish differs ‘from: that of French, In 
French and Bengali. alike, there 18 an’ accent 
tonigue, with this difference that, in! ‘French, 
it is usually: terunets in- Bengili,. it is 
usually initial. , 

- Now we ee that from very early times 
till comparatively-recent date, there have 
been|settlements. of people from the west in 
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Bengal. Even now, most of our Bengali 
gentry claim a western origin and can show 
that..their ancestors dwelt in Kanauj, or 
some other part of Upper India. May not 
these settlers have brought the Prakrit which 
has developed into the Bengali language, as 
Roman colonists brought into Gaul the 
popular Latin which has developed into 
French, ousting the original Celtic speech, 
as mere handfuls of English settlers carried 
the English language into Cornwall and 
Wales, into Ireland and Scotland ? In the 
two latter cases, the settlers’ introduced a 
richer and more ‘civilised vocabulary. ' But, 
observe, the local “tone of voice” adapted 
the new words to its own traditional miusic: 
Any onecan tell an “Irishman” ora “Scotch- 
man” by his stress and pitch, even if he be of 
purely English heredity. Moreover, in some 
cases, this indigenous intonation is accom- 
panied by indigenous forms of syntax and 
idiom. . May not the same thing be true-of 
Bengali? May not Bengali be an. Aryan 
speech (its vocabulary is almost wholly 
Prakritic) pronounced in a Dravidian’ or 


"+ Tibeto-Burman fashion ? 


This brings ‘me near the end of my. quite 
tentative and diffidently suggested argument. 
We know that many of the people who now 
speak Bengali are of Dravidian origin in the 
South; of “Tibeto-Burman origin in the 
North and North-east. . ' 

‘ Would it not be possible by.a careful 
comparison of-the sounds and idioms of 
' Bengali with those of Hindi, Tamil, and; 
say, Mech, to discover how the qualities that 
distinguish Bengali from the other lan- 


guages of Northern India came into exist-' 


ence, I am tempted to cite some Bengali 
idioms which, to me, seem to have had an 
origin in some “agglutinative” speech. But 
my enquiries into such matters have been so 
superficial, and undertaken amid so many 
lets and hindrances that I cannot -attach 
much weight to them. My quite humble 
aim is merely to make a suggestion which, 
in the hands-of more competent persons with 
better opportunities for research, may possib- 
ly prove fruitful. We have toaccount for the 
fact that though the vocabulary of Bengali 
ig almost wholly Indo-European, the vocabu- 
lary of Hindu settlers from the West, its 
characteristic intonation differs as widely 
from that of other Indian languages as the 
pronunciation of French differs fram that of 
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other European languages. The result, to 
my ear, is singularly pleasing, in both cases, 
Note, too, that in both cases, the intonation . 
has affected prosody, so that in Bengali’ and: 
French alike we get “syllabic” verse, lines.. 
composed of a fixed number of syllables’. 
which the ear has no difficulty in counting - 
without much help from a_ sense of- 
“quantity”, or the recurrent beat of stresses, 
which is the audible quality, for instance, 
in English verse. One is tempted to pause 
in order to analyse the fall of stress, the 
change of pitch in Bengali verse, but that 
is obviously a matter for native students 
of Bengali metre, I will only say this - 
much :—that, subject to correction, it seems 
to me that in the *a{q B%, which may _ be 
taken. to be the equivalent of the French 
Alexandrine, the metrical effect is produced, 
by the sense of a recurrence of 14 syllables, > 
with a czsura after the eighth syllable. 
The only stresses which are invariable seem 
to be those on the first and ninth syllables. 
A French ‘Alexandrine consists of 12 
syllables with an accent tonzqne on the 6th 
and 12th syllables. Note that, iri each case, 
the dominant syllable marks a metrical 
pause, in the Bengali preceding, in the 
French following, the emphasised vowel. 
I have neither space nor the competence 
required to go into quesfions (always. . 
matters of heated controversy ) of prosody. 
But I make the’ suggestion for what it is 
worth, that in languages’ such as. English 
and Hindi, in which stress in the audible 
quality, the music of verse is governed. © 
chiefly by recurrent beat, and the cesura 
becomes ‘negligible: while -in languages, 
such as French and Bengali, in which pitch 
either prevails over or is equally powerful 
with’ stress, the caesura has a tendency to 
become the fixed and domiriant element 
in verse. a . ean 
-If I have mentioned prosody at all, it is 


only because to some ears metre is an aid to 


detecting the characteristic music’ of a 
language. I hope I shall not be suspected — 
of a désire to be dogmatic in making any 
of thé statements in this little paper. [. 
have been dealing with difficult subjects, on + 
which opinion is much divided even in 
Europe, where such studies have long been. 
practised,-and where: phonologists have ac- 
quired a quickness and accuracy of ear’ com- 
parable with that of the early Indian philo-~ 
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logists to whom we owe the Indian fafa, in 
comparably the completest early attempt to 
_record spoken sound. I merely desire: to 
‘ suggest.a possibly fruitful line of enquiry to 
the now numerous band of Bengalis who 
are making a serious and scientific study of 
- their own beautiful and supple language. 






he path to which I venture to point the 
ay is that which leads to the comparative 


' study of the phonology of Bengali with that 


of adjacent languages, and especially of 


_ those languages which are being supersed- 


in Benga! itself by Bengali. 
J. D, ANDERSON. 


IS.THE PRICE LEVEL] CONTROLLABLE? * 


T is a plain fact of common - observation 
that: prices have risen all over the 
world, not excepting even the econo- 

mically most backward countries. People 

now have to pay more for their food, 
clothing, fuel, etc., than their forefathers 
- did -half a century ago. A glance at the 


accompanying diagram, prepared by ‘Prof. , 


Irving Fisher, of the Department of Political 
Economy in “Yale University, explains 
clearly that the prices of. necessities and 


staple commodities have increased 50 per ° 


cent. in 15 years.. Prof. Fisher is not only 
-a sound political economist but a mathe- 
‘matician of the first rank. Before entering 
the Department of Political Economy he 
was one of the foremost professors of the 
Department of Mathematics. So,:his. con- 
clusions are not merely the “hypothesis of an 
economist” but based on scientific and ‘careful 
mathematical’ calculation. Prof.’ Fisher 
-believes that he “has a practical Temedy for 
the steady and inexorable rise of prices, 
‘popularly called the high cost of living.” 
It is certainly worth while to “consider the 
‘témédy which this veteran-rising economist 
of America has discovered after a thorough 
research of mary years. 
I like to introduce his ideas to the reading 
public mostly in his own words.” - . 
Various causes of high prices have been 
discovered ranging from ‘Trusts and Tariff 
down to the American-hen; but the follow- 
ing are the most generally accepted. 
I. oe BE Gold Supply. 
The Trusts. 


- *Those who are interested in Prof. Fisher’s theory 
should read his’ book—The Purchasing Power of 
Money, ' MacMillan Co., New York. i912, pp. 492. 
‘The book-is a‘rich addition to economic literature,- 


It is for this reason” 












as The Tariff. 

4. The introduction throughout the world 
of better standards of food, ‘sanitation, and, 
clothing. 

5. The growing demand for luxuries, 
and—in the U. S. at least—an increase in 
“lthe spirit of extravagance and wasteful- 


According to Prof. Fisher all of these 
causes, except the first one, might be re- 
loved by legislation and education. To 
him, and to many other economists of the 

day, the cause of the increase in prices or’ 
the increasing cost of living is found in the 

ehormous increase in the gold supply, all 

other factors but play a very insignificant 
role in raising the price level. The purchasing 
power of money is continually decreasing 
ith the increasing gold supply. 

Money performs two profoundly important 
functions in the complex society of modern 

civilization, It serves as a token of ex- 

change and as a measure of © value. The 

clear distinction between ‘these two func- 

tipns of money was clearly drawn, for the 

first time, by Mr. Turgot, the great Finance 

Minister of France in the middle of the 18th 

cantury. Leon Say, in his essay on Turgot, | 
reports the French Minister’s theory. of 

mpney in the following passage: 

‘Before gold and silver had become the pledge 
representing every kind ‘of wealth, exchanges, accord- 

to Turgot,; were made in kind. Measures of ° 


eat were given in exchange for measures of wine, 
The competition between those who had. more or less 


need of a given, commodity ‘determined the current 


value of each commodity relatively to all the rest. 
Arly commodity could thus become the equivalent of 
any other, and:could be used’ as a common measure 
for;comparing other commodities. A given quantity 
of |wheat worth eighteen pints of wine would likewise 
buy a sheep, ora piece of tanned leather, or a certain 
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A RECORD OF THE HIGH COST OF LIVING. © 
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 *. Note.—The upper irregular line shows the steady increase of prices in the 15 years since. 1897. 
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The lower 


irregular line shows what would probably have ‘been the course of prices with a dollar based on a scientific tin- 


dex number.’ 


quantity of iron: thus all these things had ‘in trade . 


the game value.: But-not all pints of wine are of the 
‘same value; and if 18 ‘pints of Anjou wine will buy 
a sheep, eighteen pints of Cape wine will buy séveral 
sheep. .In order to avoid the confusion resulting 
from the application of the’ same term of things of 
‘variable qualities, it was found necessary to choose 
‘aga measure of the value of other’ commodities a 
commodity always identical, easy to transport, and 
capable af being preserved without alteration.” 


_Such a commodity was found in gold and 
for a time it served the purpose admirably 
-because the production of gold was then too 
small to affect the purchasing power of 
‘money. -But with the ‘discovery of gold 
‘mines in California and Australasia and the 
improved mining method the stock of gold 
thas greatly increased. “Now, gold is not’ a@ 
fixed measure of Commodity prices, but a 
very unstable one. The-effect of this ever- 
changing value of gold is well expressed by 
‘Fisher 7 ee eo 
- A laboring man who put $ 100 in a savings bank 
"fifteen years ago and now withdraws his $ 150 fondly 
imagines that he has fifty per cent. more than he put 
in, but when he comes to spend it he finds that his 
whole § 150. will buy tio more than his original $ 100 
~would have bought in 1896. In other words, the 
depreciation of gold -has tricked him out of all his 
‘interest. Naturally he.is discontented and’ wants to 
attack something. -He does riot. much care what. 
He is one of the millions of ‘victims ‘of a shrinking 
‘dollar, just as 20 years ago his father may have been 


appreciating dollar.” 


- “Instead of a standard whiclr - first ‘benefits the 
creditor at the expense.of the debtor, and then benefits 


_one of the millions of victims’ then suffering from an, 


- the debtor at the expense of the creditor, let us have ‘a 


system which gives a square deal to all.” - 

“We have standardized every other unit in commerce 
except the most important-and universal unit of all, 
the unit of purchasing power. What businessman 


would “consent for a moment to make a contract.in-~ 
terms of yards of cloth or tons of coal, ;and leave the: 


size of the yard or the ton to chance? Once the yard 
was the girth of aman, In order to make it constant 
we have standardized it. 
new units‘ of eléctricity, the ohm, the kilowatt, the 
ampere, and the volt, but the-dollar is still left to the 
chances of gold-mining.” 


- .There exists no natural standard of mea- 


‘sure. in this world. Almost ‘each nation | 


has got standards of their own but they -are 
all | government-made. - For example, at 
Washington there: is’ an ‘actual -scientific 


_measure .of-a meter, made of platinum, and 
_is highly taken-care.of from heat, cold and 


other climatic changes. A similar standard 


is carefully preserved”by the English in the. . 


tower of London and by thé''French in 


Paris. 


And how can this-be attained ? Prof, Fisher's 
proposal is: 
‘By means of statistics called ‘index numbers 


We have standardized our 


s. Prof. Fisher here urges for a uni-- 
versal. and: scientific standard of: money.: 
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of prices.’ Such statistics are 
by the London ‘ Economist’ ; the United States Bureau 
of Labor, the Canadian Department of Labor, and 
several commercial agencies such as_ Brad- 
street's. ‘he index number of the Bureau of 
Labor is based on the wholesale prices of 257 com- 
modities, and shows from year to year the extent to 
which prices on the whole advance or fall...... The 


index number shows the average amount for all the. 
BUS] atan3 A Statistical Bureau, as for instance the pre-. 


sent Bureau of Labor or an International Statistical 
Office, would compile and publish these statistics peri- 
odically and the actual prices on which they are based. 
If at any time the official index number showed that 
the price level had risen one per cent. this would be 
the signal of increase of one per cent in the virtual 
dollar.” 


It is necessary to explain here what Prof. 
Fisher means by the phrase “ virtual dollar”. 
In his own words again: 


“ Briefly stated, the plan is virtually to increase the 
weight of the gold dollar...... The aim is to compensate 
for losses in the purchasing power of gold by virtually 
putting more gold into each dollar. As fast as each 
grain of gold loses in purchasing power, the loss is 
offset by adding the necessary number of grains of 
gold to the dollar.’ 


He goes on further to say, showing thereby 
that if this scheme is adopted throughout 
the world, the purchasing power of the money 
will remain stable. He says : 


‘An increase in the weight of the dollar would tend 
to increase the purchasing power of the dollar and to 
reduce the scale of prices. Evidently if we can: find 
some way to increase the weight of the dollar just 
fast enough to compensate for the loss in the purchas- 
ing power of ‘each grain of gold, we shall have a fully 
‘compensated dollar’, that is, a dollar which has 
constantly restored to it any purchasing power it may 
lose by gold depreciation...... We have now a dollar of 
fixed weight but varying purchasing power. Under 


to-day published 
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the plan proposed, we should have a dollar of fixed 
purchasing power but varying weight.” 

It seems impracticable to adjust the gold 
coin by continually recoining it to the vary- 
ing values of gold bullion. But Mr. Fisher 
finds a remedy here, too. 

“Existing gold coins would remain unchanged......... : 
and new gold coins would simply become what. he 
silver dollar now is, token coins. Or, better, they would 
be, like gold certificates, mere warehouse-recei 5, 
or, as it were, ‘brass checks’ for gold bullion on deposit 
in the treasury. Otherwise expressed, gold coin would 
be merely gold certificates printed on gold instead 0, 
on paper. They would be used exactly as gold certifi- 
cates are used—namely, issuable to the gold miner in 
return for his bullion, and redeemable for those who 
wished bullion for export or in the arts,”’ 

In a sense Prof. Fisher’s plan may be 
described as a plan to restore the ancient 
custom of seiniorage on gold coin. 

It would be readily acknowledged that 
the measure we use in money transactions 
to-day is hardly scientific. Industrial and 
commercial panics are largely due to the 
acclivitous and declivitous tendencies of our 
measure of value. Unless a stable unit is 
discovered the world is sure to suffer from 
the evils of our ever-shifting measure of 
value. It is a good sign that there is a bill 
before the U. S. Congress for the establish- 
ment of an_ international conference on 
the cost of living. And in this conference 
Prof. Fisher’s plan for creating “an un- 
shrinkable dollar” requires a grave con- 
sideration and minute criticism. 


H. K. Raksurt. 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


THE MUSALMANS OF KASHMIR 


Tuer Fairtu. 

HE history of the conversion of Kash- 
miris to Muhammadanism has been 
told in a previous paper.* As to 

their faith it is in no way an exception to the 
general rule, the natural law of assimilation 
and adaptation. The Mubhammadanism 
of India is not the same as that of Arabia 
or Persia or Turkey, in its outward form, as 

« Medern Review for November 1912, pp. 475— 
482. 


prevalent in those countries. The spirit 
may be the same but the form is different 
in different countries. Without any fear of 
contradiction from my orthodox Musalman 
brethren I may safely add that in-quitea 
number of cases Muhammadans, in some 
countries, among the indigenous population, 
have come to believe in or practice certain 
things against which the Prophet raised his 
voice. This point is amply illustrated and 
borne out by a careful study and examination 
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‘of the Muslim faith in the vale of Kashmir. 
The spirit -of . the Muslim © faith—their 
staunch adherence to their faith and bro- 
therhood, the sense of equality at least in 
the mosque—and its resultant evils—are 
all there to be found among the Musalmans 
of Kashmir, who were only half a dozen 
centuries ago all Hindus. But they have re- 
tained also much of the Hindu spirit—fond- 
ness for symbolic worship, reverence for 


SS ae a 





A Home of the Kashmiri Musalmans, 


mystic ascetics and some of the remnants 
of caste. The staunchness of faith and 
sense of the superiority of their ism, Islam, 
was forced upon my mind by an ignorant 
boat-man, the first Kashmiri I spoke to. On 
my telling him that he was one of us, Hin- 


-a superb piece of art. 
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dus, and we would be glad to welcome him 
back amongst ourselves, he, with a proud 
intonation, silenced me by saying <that it 
was the habit of Hindus and Christians to 
change their faith, but not theirs. 

I was yet ten and two miles below my 
destination—Srinagar. Down below the 
road, across the Jhelam, there was a_ village 
with a pagoda-shaped shrine, at one end 
of the village. : The village was entirely 
inhabited by Musalmans. ‘The pagoda-like 
temple was a faana Zzyarat. It was nota 
mosque. It wasa tomb. But it was nota 
tomb ofa King or Queen. It was a ‘sepul- 
chre of some. Muhammadan saint--a pir. 
The Ziyarat, which is to be found almost 
in all purely Musalman villages, is, so to say, 
the centre of the Muslim faith in Kashmir. 
True, the worship of fzvs is common among 
Muhammadan peasants of the Indian- plains 
also, but with the’ Kashmiri Musalmans it 
is a regular institution and their 


4 


faith, — 


devotion, pleasure, festivities are all concen- — 


trated at the Ziyarat. 

The Ziyarat-buildings are very good 
specimens of Kashmiri Musalman architec- 
ture. The most magnificent one is the 
wooden Ziyarat, Sahe-Hamdan Saheb of 
Srinagar on the bank of the Jhelam. It is 
Its construction does 
not allow itself to be displayed at its best 
in photographs. I have looked at its balcony, 
its doorsand upper panes with wonder and 
admiration. I would have visited it more 
frequently but for the looks of those keep- 
ing the gates and pointing to the begging 
bowls. They expect every visitor, be he a 
Musalman pilgrim or an agnostic tourist, to 


present coins there. 
% 


work inside the Ziyarat also, but even in . 
broad day light it is too dark within. It © 


is illuminated during the sacred worship 
days and ordinarily with a few lamps at 
night. There is a free school for Musalman 
boys attached to this shrine which they call 


Shahe Hamdan Saheb. One thing very in- | 
teresting about this huge and picturesque — 


construction: It is said that before the 
coming of a Musalman ir there in whose 
honour the Zzyarat has been erected, there 
lived a Hindu goddess who was subsequently 
expelled from the spot. She, now, is sup- 
posed to be dwelling under the plinth of 
the Zzyarat. On the foundation, above the 
ground, facing the river (Jhelam) there is a 


There is very beautiful. 
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Hazrat-Bal Moslem Shrine, containing a hair of 


slab of stone in the masonry of the founda- 
tion which is worshipped by the Hindus of 
Srinagar. I have often seen, from the 
river, the picturesque scene of Muhammadans 
kneeling for morning prayers in the court- 
yard of Shahe Hamdan Saheb and Pandits 
worshipping the symbolic stone below.* 

At Hazaratbal, about three miles off from 
Srinagar, on the banks of the Dud lake, 
there is another type of Ziyarat. It differs 
from other Ziyivuts both in its contents and 
construction —it is a.unique thing. One 
of the auspicious and sacred days for 
Hazaratbal fell on asultry day of the month 
of June. People approached the spot partly 


* My explanation for this legend, which I provi- 
sionally offer, judging from the history of proselytisation 
ind iconoclasm in Kashmir, is very likely quite correct, 
In| Kashmir most of the Musalman. shrines, tombs 
ind mosques are built out of the materials of and 
m the plinths of Hindu temples. It seems there 
vas some Hindu Goddess Temple on this - spot 
vhich was partly destroyed by Sahe Hamdan 
Saheb who built or in whose honour this Ziyarat, 
‘alled after him, has been erected. 
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the Prophets’ beard in a glass tube, Kashmir, 
I § 


by land and partly by water. The approach 
to this sacred spot of the Kashmiri 
Musalmans was in itself an_ interesting 
affair—men and women all hurrying in 
crowds so joyfully. The sacred spot is 
approached both by land and lake. The ma- 
jority of those going from the town do the 
journey by boats—Dongas and_ Shikaras, 
But the people of the suburb all come for the 
most part by land, on foot till they reach 


a ferry where every one, young and 
old, man and woman, throws himself or 
herself in the canoes quite unmindful 
of the consequences of overloading. 


Perhaps I was in the last batch, for when 
I reached there at about 3 p.m. they had 
already commenced the first prayer of the 
afternoon. Human figures looked like the 
ripe corn plants being swayed by a strong 
gust of wind—kneeling, rising and muttering 
prayers. The culminating point of their pious 
devotion and blind faith made itself mani- 
fest in the exhibition of a hair of the 
prophet’s beard, Within the shrine in a 
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Sales at the Moslem Fair of Hazrat-Bal, Kashmir, 


glass tube, it is said, a hair of the Prophets’ 
beard is preserved. The mullas in charge 
bring it out and exhibit it to the passionate 
crowd from a platform holding it aloft ; 
while the devotees of the imprisoned sacred 
hair look towards the hands of the priest, 
who does his best to impress on every 
pilgrim the awe-inspiring sacredness and 
existence of the hair within that tube 
which alone every one does see. While the 
motionless mass keeps on gazing at the 
hair in the cavity of glass standing in the 
courtyard, with joined palms in mode of 
reverential salutation, each individual 
mutters a Persian verse—which I am afraid 
excepting the mullas none understands. 
As rendered in English by Prof. H. Cox 
it runs as follows :— 

‘O apostle of God, come to my complaint, 

O prophet of God, I have none but thee. 

Difficulties are before me ; I am in distress, 

O apostle of God, thou art sufficient for me. ’’ 

It is still a strong belief of the devoted 
Musalmans of Kashmir that a hair of the 


prophet’s beard* is still preserved in the? 
tube. Some people approach it close and 
touch the sanctified tube. Its touch is 
supposed to possess the miraculous power of 
healing the blind. Presents are offered by 
the pilgrims. The prayers and worship over 
nearly all the people indulge in sales, pur- 
chases and amusements. The compound, 
on that day, turns into a regular mart with 
shops of grocers, drapers, fruit-sellers and 
confectioners. 

There are other places of worship in the 
suburb of Srinagar, as well, where they go on 
Fridays for worship and prayer. But by far 
the most noteworthy place of importance 
and joyful festive worship is Bezhehara 29 
miles up Srinagar. The annual fair of this 
place falls in the 2nd week of June (it may 
vary, but during my visit it was the second¥ 

* There is in Sindh also at Rohari a similar place 
where a Min Mubarak, a hair of the Prosphet’s beard, 
is said to be preserved in a gold cylinder exposed 
once a year to the public—emerging out from 
the gold cylinder to the view of the faithful. 
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The Jamma Masjid at Srinagar. 


week of June), lasts for a week and is a 
very big affair. [I cannot recall to my mind 
anything like it as far as Musalman fairs 
are concerned. ‘True, in the plains of 
Hindustan we have very large Hindu fairs 
like that of Nauchandi and Garhmukteswar, 
etc. But in matter 
bustle this fair of Kashmiri Musalmans 
would perhaps excel. Indeed, the fairs of 
the south, specially that of Conjeeveram 
during the month of June and also that of 
Madura and other sacred places of the south 
surpass it even in the matter of enthusiasm. 
From Anantnag I was booked in a boat for 
Srinagar down the Jhelam. It was 9g P.M. 
when our boat moored at Bezhehara and 
the passengers were set at large to take 
their supper. Through the streets of this 
town I met quite a’ number of companies of 
Musalman peasant-women passing along, 
all singing wonderfully melodious folk- 
songs. They were coming in _ crowds 
from neighbouring villages to the place 
of worship—the Ziyarat. And the prin- 
cipal day was yet to come after six 


of enthusiasm and. 





days. This prologue was sufficient to 
bring home. to, one’s mind the greatness of 
the affair; but it failed to convince me, 

1 did not make any effort re ite 
journey there. In fact I had; ‘set my 
heart on reaching in time Srinagar to pro- 
ceed to Kshirbhawani to join a big Hindu 
fair. I regret this whconscious partiality. 
But had | known™how graridgan affair it 
was and were I convinced that it was an 
excellent opportunity to observe a phase of 
Muslim life, | would certainly have stopped 
there. As I came down the river I came 
across boats laden with merchandise, mer- 
chants and pilgrims. And by the\time I 
reached Srinagar | was convinced af the 
greatness of this fair. One more visit to 
Kashmir only to see this fair and one that 
falls in the month of Shravan—generally 
the last day of June—in honour of a Hindu 
Goddess 9 miles off from Srinagar will repay 
all the trouble and expense. : 


The Jumma -Masjid at Srinagar is a huge 
affair—a monstrous building, a prayer-city 


in ruins. I have not yet seen its like in 


jy. 
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size, excepting the temple of Madura. I 
am not taking into account art, beauty or 
utility or the solidarity of the building ; but 
as to dimensions no wonder if it surpasses 
anything of its kind. The ceiling is sup- 
ported on very long and thick cedar beams 
whose number is so large that it baffled my 
attempt to count their number and made 
me feel as if I were actually in a cedar 
forest. I was told that the number of the 
wooden pillars was 180—a mystic num- 
ber always. Whis huge structure is almost 
quite in ruins and does not encourage a 
long stay within. 

As far as I could see, I found the 
ignorant Musalmans of Kashmir as faith- 
ful, religious and superstitious as the 
ignorant mass all the world over. There is 
much of real religious spirit and godliness 
among them and as evidence of this ] refer 
to a school of ministrels of Kashmir and 
a type of songs which are by no means only 
the property of mystics but are popular 
among the people as well. I have given 
elsewhere two Kashmiri songs rendered into 
English by Dr. Ananda K. Coomarswami 
bearing on a different theme and of a differ- 
ent spirit; and now I give below two more 
songs; one, the long one, rendered by Dr. 
Coomaraswami from the original of a 
Kashmiri minstrel, and the other translated 
by Prof. Cox. They give just an idea of the 
religious fervour and spiritual ideals of 
Kashmiri Musalmans in a nutshell :— 

“O my soul, hear and be ashamed, 


If you know Him, then keep that knowledge, 
It is duty to pay debts, 


Remember thou art not the reward of man { but, 


of God. ] 


s 
é 
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You should be afraid for your lite, 

Somehow keep hold of the curbing sin. 

O dweller, whence have you come, to whom were 
you born, 


You are forgetting your native country. 

Lest you be put to shame at home, O empty pocket 
If you know Him then keep that knowledge. 

The knife of the butcher is sharpened, O sheep, 
Why do you feel nothing in your heart ? 

Death would part one limb from another. 

Only the log knows what teeth the saw has 


Like a worm Death cuts at your life 
When he begins, also will make an end 
’ Gofar who was sad has been grappled with the 
sweet 
Make not the sweet pea bitter. 
Oh single, spend your days with the saints ! 
If you know Him, then keep the knowledge.* 


* * * 


I have seen the Friend in many places, 

I have seen Him sometimes an old man, sometimes 
a youth, 

Sometimes playing as a child. . 

I have seen the Friend in many places,’ 

| have seen Him a Musalman at the Kaaba, 

I have seen the Friend in many places.) 


These two songs do credit to the faith 
and religious conception of the ignorant and 
illiterate Musalmans and render unneces- 
sary further delineation of and comments 
on their faith, 


Mukanp1 Lat, 


* Rendered into English from a Kashmiri psendo- # 
philosophic religious song by Dr Ananda’ Coomara- 
swamy, specially sent by the Doctor for my‘use. 


© Translated into English by Professor Homersham 
Cox from the Hindustani song sung by the Musalman 
boatmen of Kashmir. Originally given by Prof. Cox in 
a note in M/. R. for December 1912 commenting on 
my serial articles on Kashmir. 


EDINBURGH INDIAN ASSOCIATION 


is after an existence of 30 years since 
its inception in 1883 that the Edin- 
_ burgh Indian Association formally 
gpened a commodious and well appointed 

lub house for the use of its members on 
25th February last. It is the first and per- 
haps the only institution of its kind in Great 
. Britain and | doubt not that a brief history 
“of its origin and development and a des- 


criptions of its rooms, together with a_ brief 
elucidation of its aims and objects will 
prove of considerable interest to my coun- 
trymen at home and abroad. 

The Edinburgh Indian Association was 
founded in the year 1883 with the modest 
aim of providing opportunities for social inter- 
course between a handful of Indian students 
that lived here. An Association of students 


EDINBURGH INDIAN ASSOCIATION 


it had naturally to arrange debates and dis- 
cussions as the only possible means for the 
fulfilment of its objects. But as the new 
spirit developed, a larger and larger exodus 
of students in quest of newer knowledge took 
place from India and in Edinburgh as 
one of the most renowned medical: centres 
of the world their uumber increased. With 
the increase in their numbers, their aims 
also rose higher. But it was not earlier than 
1902, that an active propaganda began to 
be carried on for the acquisition of a club 
house, where opportunities for social in- 
tercouse and development of social virtues 
could be greater and larger. The Professors 
and also many citizens of Edinburgh, not- 
ably Lord Salvasen, the Marchioness of Lin- 
lithgow and the late Sir James Gibson, co- 
operated with the movement in a manner 
which cannot be too much appreciated. 

An Indian Bazar was held and its first 
session was opened by the present Prime 
Minister Mr. Asquith. Simultaneously with 
the Bazar came a notable donation of Ks. 
50,000 from the Maharani of Vizianagram, 
owing to the kindly interest taken by the 
Marchioness of Linlithgow and the Countess 
of Minto. So far there was a record of conti- 
nued successes for the Association, but un- 
happily things changed and there was a long 
break of over four years in which the Associa- 
tion engaged in an unfortunate squabble in 
_ connection with the trust of its funds. The 
_ whole. atmosphere had changed; Indians, 
instead of being looked upon with sympathy 
and sometimes even affection, as was the 
case before, came to be placed in an at- 
mosphere of distrust and suspicion, some- 
times void even of common _ humanity. 
The whole squabble was concerned with the 
matter of election of trustees and admission 
of ladies into the Association premises. 
The appeals for funds had emanated from 
the Indian Association, but the funds collect- 
ed were to be placed under certain specified 
trustees. The trustees wanted the entire 
control of the funds, including the election of 
‘future trustees, to be placed in their hands, 
and flatly refused the admission of ladies into 
the premises. The Association contended 
just the opposite. Between these two ex- 
tremes there was always a possibility of 
compromise, but mutual distrust and sus- 
picion thwarted such a consummation. 
The court was appealed to but the judg- 
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ment hardly improved matters, Ultimately 
however time proved a soothing remedy, 
matters improved and a compromise doing 
justice to both the parties was effected. 
A Trust-Deed was registered in December, 
1912 and to-day Indians here and their 
friends and well-wishers are rejoicing at the 
restoration of mutual good will and under- 
standing. 

There are many of my countrymen who 
doubt if such an institution is at all a neces- 
sity. But this is an objection which can be 
hardly maintained. Ours is a large country, 
in extent equal to the whole of Europe minus 
Russia, in population about eight times as 
great as of the United Kingdom, It is therefore 
a supreme necessity that one of the prelimi- 
nary works in connection with the larger task 
of building an Indian nation must be concern- 
ed with the bringing of Indians from different 
corners of India to a sphere of social 
equality, mutual understanding and good 
will. That such a sphere, full of good-will, 
and stimulating co-operation, is provided by 
the Association cannot be disputed. ~ 

There are also some who denounce it as 
positively harmful, in as much as it might 
lead to a loss of social intercourse between 
the people of the country and ourselves. 
There may be a reason for such apprehen- 
sion, but a true appreciation of the situation 
in this country will prove that such a fear 
is ill founded and unnecessarily pessimistic. 
No one can doubt the supreme importance 
of social intercourse between our compatriots 
of this country and ourselves, but up till now, 
there has hardly been made any headway 
towards it and there seems hardly a pros- 
pect of its being made, at any rate in the 
near future. So long as Imperialism of 
the Milner type dominates the people 
here, any hope for a genuine social inter- 
course is absolutely out of the question. 
Social intercourse must imply social equality 
and if this equality is denied either 
directly or indirectly any social intercourse 
worth the name is impossible. Unfor- 
tunately such is the condition prevailing at 
the present moment, which has been further 
intensified by the growth of the new spirit 
in India, which after all is a direct antidote 
to the rampant Milnerism. There are 
however a few high-minded souls who are 
absolutely above such bias, and it is 
always a pleasure and a profit to be in their 
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company. But there are many more who 
open their doors to us either through 
what Mr. E. S. Montagu describes as “Im- 
perial motives” or in the hope of snatching 
us from the devil by directing us to the 
cross. Whatever opinion one may have 
about these motives one thing is certain 
that they prevent genuine intercourse. Indivi- 
dual efforts, therefore, however well inten- 
tioned they may be, easily lend themselves 
to misrepresentation and consequently to 
suspicion and distrust in place of affection 
and confidence. Besides opportunities for 
misrepresentation only increase with the 
ever-increasing espionage activity of the 
India Office. It is, therefore, necessary that 
if social intercourse is to be maintained 
between the East and the West a new me- 
thod must be introduced which should be 
immune from the suspicion and distrust that 
attach to individual efforts. That is why 
Mr. B. P. Naidu, the president, in the 
course of his speech of welcome on the 
occasion of the formal opening ceremony 
said : 

“T speak with confidence and | am not in the least 
over-optimistic, that the existence of an institution 
like ours, so well organised and so fully conscious. cf 
its responsibilities, is an absolute, quite an imperative 
necessity to maintain and further that intercourse 
between the East and the West which we so much 
desire and the absence of which we so much deplore.’’ 

The other great aim of the Association is 
to be a sort of advisory and information 
Beareau in educational matters in this 
country. A very large committee has al- 
ready been formed and consists of promi- 
nent. students from the different branches of 
study—Law, Arts, Engineering, Agriculture, 
Medicine—elected for the purpose. Scores 
of letters have already arrived and from 
the way in which their replies are reciev- 
ed it. appears that the Association is 
proving useful to many of my country- 
men at home. The Association does not 
claim to be arival of the official Advisory 
Council in London, but it is sincerely hoped 
that the information and advice given by 
the Association, based as they will be on the 
actual experience of students, would be far 
more useful than those derived through red- 
tapeism and departmental routine. The 
Association also intends, as it gets more 
firmly established, to arrange courses of lec- 
tures in the different vernaculars of India 
which cannot but prove of great advantage 
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to us as well as to the people of this country, 
who it is proposed will also be admitted to 
such lectures. 

Now it remains for me to describe the 
rooms and write in some detail about the 
opening ceremony. The house is situated 
at No. 11 George Square and is rather three 
minutes walk from the University. It has a 


very healthy locality and consists of a. large 
Debating Hall, Library and Reading room, 
two Reading and Writing Rooms, Smoking 





Sir WiLL1AM TURNER, K.C.B., 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor, Edinburgh University. 


and Conversation Room, Billiard Room 
and Bath Rooms. No arrangements for 
refreshments have been made, yet tea, coffee 
and aerated waters can be had at any time. 
All the rooms have been neatly furnished 
with due regard to sanitation and comfort. 
All the important Indian papers, as also 
those of this country, have been subscribed 
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for. The Library yet remains to be furnish- 
ed and it is hoped that before the year is 
out a good supply of important books of 
‘reference in the different branches of study 
will he secured for the Association, The 
formal opening ceremony of the rooms 
was performed on the 26th February in the 
presence of a very large gathering. Never 
before in Edinburgh at any rate, has there 
assembled such a large gathering of Indians 
and Britishers inspired by mutual good-will 
‘and concord. Professors and citizens with 
their wives and daughters thronged in num- 
bers and added solemnity and dignity to 
the auspicious occasion. It was a most 
happy idea that the Association should 
have unanimously resolved to have the 
rooms declared open by Sir William Turner 
—the Principal and Vice Chancellor of the 
University than whom Indian students in 
this country have hardly a more constant 
friend and a truer well-wisher, It is now 
an open secret that it is due entirely to his 


attitude of impartiality and justice that 
the Edinburgh University has so far remain- 
ed inamenable to the advances of the India 
Office. In days of strife and trouble we 
have learnt to look upon him as our sincer 
est guide and philosopher. The thunder of 
applause and spontaneous waving of hand- 
kerchiefs and shouts of hurrahs that met Mr. 
Naidu’s words with which he garlanded 
Sir William on the occasion, “Il am_ ex: 
pressing the common sentiment of every 
Indian when I express the hope that you 
may long be spared, shine as the bright- 
est jewel and be at the helm of affairs of 
this most famous University,” sufficiently 
testified to the extreme gratitude and esteem 
in which he is held by the Indian students — 
in Great Britain. 


Savep MonaAmep ZaKt. 


Indian Association, 


Edinburgh. 





THE DISCOVERER OF IRON-ORES FOR THE TATA 
IRON AND STEEL WORKS 


Ke eee interesting account of the Tata Iron 
~and Steel Works at Sakchee which ap- 
. > * peared in the March number of the Mo- 
dern Review is silent about the discovery of 
the Gurumaishani iron-ore deposit which sup- 
plies the raw material to the Works. Glow- 
ing accounts of the Works and of the early 
history of its inception and establishment 
at Sakchee have, from time to time, appeared 
in the ‘press, but nowhere have we seen any 
authentic history of the discovery of the 
rich’ deposit. This is unfortunate, parti- 
cularly on account of a false impression 
under which credit for the discovery is given 
to persons who have no title to it. Strange- 
ly enough, these persons quietly take the 
credit, while the name of the real discoverer 
is not so much asmentioned. We should 
have expected Mr. Kshirod Kumar Ray, who 
evidently took some pains to collect facts 
about the Works, to trace the history of the 
discovery of the Ores. However, the facts 
are simple and should be stated, not merely 


for dispelling the erroneous impression but 
also, in ordinary fairness to Mr. P. N. Bose 
the discoverer. ; 
_ Mr. Bose had long been familiar with the 
iron deposits in the Central Provinces, es- 
pecially in the Districts of Raipur and 
Jubbulpore. He had published reports on 
these deposits in the official Records of the 
Geological Survey of India. The late Mr. 


J. N. Tata who conceived the idea of estab- 


lishing iron-works in India, on a large scale, 
was, iN 1603-4, prospecting for iron in the 
Central Provinces. He came across the 
Dhulli or Dallee deposit in the Raipur 
District. This deposit had been discover- 
ed by Mr. Bose in 1887, and his report on 
it was published in the Records of the 
Geological Survey, Vol. XX, Part 1, under 
the heading “The Iron Industry in the 
Western portion of the Raipur District.” 
After his retirement from the Geological 
Survey of India, Mr. Bose was employed, in 
1903, by the late lamented Maharaja of 
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Mourbhanj to make a Geological Survey 
of his State, particularly with a view to 
find out its mineral resources. ‘The State 
of Mourbhanj was a blank on the Geologi- 
cal map of India-arid Mr. Bose was the first 
Geologist to examine it. In the course of 
his exploration he found the unusually rich 
iron-Ore deposit at the foot and along the 
slopes of the Gurumaishani hill, besides 
other minerals in different parts of the 





Mr. P. N. Bose. 


State. He published his ‘Notes on the 
Geology and Mineral Resources of Mour- 
bhanj’’ in the Records of the Geological 
Survey, Vol. XXXI. Part 3. About the 
find of iron, Mr. Bose wrote as follows :—- 


“The chief mineral wealth of the State consists in 
its iron-ores, which are possibly among the richest and 
most extensive in India. In the Bamanghati sub- 
division, they occur in quantity at the following locali- 
ties :— 

(1) At the foot and along the slopes of the Guru- 
maishani hill in all directions except the eastern 
over an area of about eight square miles. 

(2) Near Bandgaon in Saranda-pir. 

(3) At the foot and along the flanks of the Sulaipat- 
Badampahar range onthe southern border of 
the Bamanghati sub-division from Kondadera 
to Jaidhanposi, a distance of some twelve miles. 

In the Panchpir sub-division the ores occur at 
diverse places along the foot of the hills which fringe 
the Simlipahar range on the western and southern side 
from Kamdabedi and Kantikna to Thakurmunda, a 
distance of twenty-five miles. 

In-Mayurbhanj proper iron-ores occur at several 
places in the Simlipahar range, as ‘near Gurguria. 
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They were also encountered at places in the submon- 
tane tract just adjoining the Simlipahar range on the 
eastern side—as near Kendua (close to Sorsobila), and 
at a place two miles west of Baldia. 

The ores except when transported occur. almost 
exclusively in the transition series, especially in associa- 
tion with banded hematite quartzites. Usually, they 
consist of hzmatite and limonite. But thick and 
rather extensive deposits of magnetite were met with 
at the foot and along the flanks of the Gurumaishani 
hill, south-east of Kolaisila, east of Sundol, and also 
near Kotapiti. Magnetite also occurs in quantity near 
Bandgaon and in the Kondadera-Jaidhanposi area, 
The average ore in the Bamanghati and Panchpir 
sub-divisions will probably be found to contain ‘above 
60, if not above 65, per cent. of metallic iron. 


It is very difficult to make even an approximate esti- 
mate of the quantity of avilable iron-ores. But it 
would probably be no exaggeration to say, that a 
practically inexhaustible supply for several furnaces on 
a modern scale may be safely depended upon, ‘The 
ores are easily accessible from the Sini-Ghatsila sec- 
tion of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, and a line of 25 
or 30 miles would tap the Guru-maishani area. As 
will be noticed later on, limestone in the form of tufa 
occurs at several places in and close to the iron area. 

There are a good many families of smelters in the 
ground described above, and the iron they turn out is 
held in high estimation by the people. But the fur- 
naces are the smallest and the bellows the least power- 
ful of any I have seen in use anywhere in India, The 
smelters, therefore, select the softest ores, which are 
generally very far from the best. When I showed 
them a few pieces of magnetite, they pronounced these 
to be mere stones and quite useless as iron ores! ’’* 

While Mr. Tata was prospecting for iron 
in the central Provinces, as stated above, 
Mr. Bose had already found the Guru- 
maishani deposit. Coming to know of 
Mr. Tata’s ideas, Mr. Bose, in February 1,404, 
drew his attention to the Mourbhanj iron. 
He pointed out the richness of the deposit, 
its enormous extent and its proximity to 
the Bengal coal fields) From his previous 
intimate knowledge of the iron deposits of 
the Central Provinces, Mr. Bose was enabled 
to declare emphatically in favour of the 
Mourbhanj deposit. Mr. Tata died shortly 
after this, but his enlightened sons took up 
the matter and commenced negotiations. 
with Mr. Bose. It is not necessary to state. 
the negotiations in detail. Suffice it to say, 
that the Tatas realised the value of the 
Mourbhanj deposit and got an expert, Mr. 
Perrin to examine it. Mr. Perrin’ with his 
assistants, and accompanied by Mr. Bose, 
visited the Mourbhanj ‘deposit during the 
cold weather of 1904-1905. They carefully 
examined the deposit and the results 
obtained by them fully confirmed Mr. Bose’s 
conclusions’ and justified his anticipations 


. 
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4s stated in his “Notes” mentioned above. 
After this, Tata and Sons, took, first, a pros- 
pecting license, then, a lease from the Maha- 
raja of Mourbhanj, prior to establishing the 
Iron and Steel Works at Sakchee. 


Ta connection with Mr. Bose’s work at 
Mourbhanj, the Englishman wrote, on the 
"25th May 1904, as follows :— : 

-"One of the greatest difficulties in the way of those 
. who are desirous of venturing their capital for the pur- 
pose of developing the many promising mineral de- 
posits-of India has hitherto been dearth of qualified 
préspectors in the country. It is not at all uncommon 
to hear cases in which owners of property, having 
reasonable grounds for risking a certain sum of 
money in testing the value of their lands, are not 
sufficiently confident of success to venture the heavy 
outlay necessary to bring out’a qualified expert from 
Europe who, besides the heavy expenses of the 
journey, would require pay for the six weeks required 
for the double voyage, during which his time would 
a.be of no value to his employers. Until recently no 
one seems to have had the courage to lay himself out 
to meet.this want, but a start has at last been made 
by Mr. P. N. Bose, B. Sc., F. G. S., who has recently 
retired from the post of Deputy Superintendent of 
the Geological Survey. Mr. Bose has a satisfactory 
record of over 20 years’ active work on behalf of 
Government, and his papers published by the Geolo- 
gical Society of London, the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
and in the Records’and Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey show, besides a.wide range of scientific 
subjects, an intimate knowledge of the economic 
aspects of geology. Mr. Bose has, with commendable 
enterprise, now laid himself out for private engage- 
ments, and we hear he has the full confidence and 
‘. ready co-operation of his former colleagues, with 
whom he remains in close touch. On the recommen- 
dation of, the Director of the Geological Survey, Mr. 
Bose recently undertoole an economic survey on behalf 
of the progressive Maharaja of Mourbhanj, where 
his work has been attended with conspicuous success, 
and it is hoped that other zemindars will show simi- 
lar enterprise in taking this first essential step towards 
developing their estates by having their mineral re- 
sources diagnosed by an expert, who, besides a gene- 
‘ral knowledge of economic geology, has that intimate 
acquaintance with the peculiarities of Indian condi- 
tions which detracts so seriously from the value of the 
temporarily imported expert. In his preface to the 
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recently revived Records of the Geological Survey the 
Director invited the co-operation and criticism of pri- 
vate workers, who serve a function for which a Go- 


" vernment Department is not a convenient instrument ; 


and in his recent recommendation of Mr. Bose's en- 
terprise he has shown a practical expression of his 
sentiments. ”” 

The Mining Journal of London wrote 
thus on the 3rd December 1904 :-— 

“The latest district of the prospecting in which we 
have an account is that of the State of Mourbhanj, 
one of the States of Orissa.......... fivneeste The area was 
prospected by Mr. P. N. Bose during the winter of 
last year. The prospecting area has only been par- 
tially covered, and it is possible that the portions as 
yet unprospected may yield indications of minerali- 
sations not less-interesting than the districts which Mr, 
Bose has already visited.” : | 5 
- Tt will thus be seen from the above, that 
the credit of the discovery of the very valu- 
able and extensive iron deposit at Guru- 
maishani is due entirely to Mr. P. N, Bose. 
It was fortunate that a person of the culture, 
enlightenment -and_ progressive -spirit of 
the late Maharaja -was the ruler ~ of 
Mourbhanj, and it was fortunate, also, that 
the services of Mr. Bose were available at 
such an auspicious period.-- Fhe result is _ 
the largest Indian. industtial enterprise. 
The combination of Bombay, Orissa and 
Bengal was certainly ‘not unhappy in this 
instance. Sg ey ob : 

It may be of interest to’ note that Mr. 
Bose discovered another rich and extensive 
deposit of iron in the Patiala State, an 
account of whicli is-.to be found. in the 
Geological Records, vol. xxxiii, 1906, under 
the heading .“Geology and Mineral, Re- 
sources of the Nornaul District, Patiala 
State.” The difficulty in working this 
deposit on modern lines is the absence of 
coal any nearer than Bengal. Under an 
enlightened ruler the difficulty may be 
“overcome. 


B. L. Mitrer. 


THE MASQUE OF .LEARNING 


v 
ee Masque of Learning which’ was 
played a year ago at Edinburgh, in 
célebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of University Hall, 


9 


Devisep py Prorgessor Patrick GEDDES. 


was so successful that it was developed 
into two Masques —of * Ancient Learning ” 
and “Medieval and Modern Learning ” and 
played fo crowded audiences by rooo 
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performers, orchestra and choir. The second 
section—that of Medieval and Modern Learn- 
ing—has just been presented in London, ri-r15 
March, in the Great Hall of the University 
-of London (Imperial Institute, South 
Kensington) by some 500 players, with 
‘musical illustrations by orchestra and choir, 
and has met with an enthusiastic reception. 
It is truly,a “ pageant of education through 
the ages”, representing by typical perso- 
nages and incidents the course of Western 
learning, from the time of the fall of Rome, 
through (1) the medieval period, religious, 
military, academic, up to (2) the great Renais- 
_ sance or Revival of Learning in Europe, with 
its outburst of scientific discovery, its deve- 
lopment of art and literature, its exploration 
of the Earth, its education, drama, poetry, 
and so to its gradual decline: then (3) the 
great synthesis of knowledge in the 
Encyclopedists of the eighteenth century 
in Sweden, France, Scotland, Germany, 
and (4) the period of the Present, and the 
- opening Future. The whole panorama 
forms a synthesis of the intellectual advance 
.of Western Europe during fifteen centuries, 
compact of interests of varied kinds: we 
can merely summarize the many Episodes. 
The Prologue scene suggests the fall of 
Rome and the triumph of the -Barbarian 
invaders--women are carried’ off, warriors 


slain, senator and Christian priest fall 
victims in the fighting, and the Goth’s 
cry is “Delenda est Roma”. But the 


boasted destruction alike of Rome and 
Christianity is to be falsified by events; 
and’ at the close, the very chieftain of the 
Goths, Ataulph, later Romanized as 
Adolphus, proclaims that though in early 


days he had sought only to destroy Rome, . 


yet now he seeks to do justice according 
to her laws. 

Then follow the Medieval Episodes, open- 
ing with a stately and dignified scene repre- 
senting Moslem Culture. Haroun-al Raschid, 
the great Khalif of Baghdad, surrounded by 
his Wazirs and officers in state, receives am- 
bassadors and scholars fram tributary Persia 
and from the Western Khalifate of Cordova, 
envoys and pundits from India and manda- 
rins from -China, nobles from the Eastern 
Christian Byzantium, and one from the Em- 
peror Charlemagne at Aachen: they forma 
picturesque group, in which, however, the 
last named will not stay—his mission over, 


their « 
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he moves off, as if to suggest the coming 


conflict of the Crusades. 
Egyptians, Indians, and other Oriental 
friends, in, splendid robes arid jewels, the 
scene was gorgeous. It-passes;-and Omar 
Khayyam is seen, declaiming some of his 
verses—disillusion of Sultan’s pomp and. 
philosophy’s argument and he too passes 
scattering a shower of petals from his faded 
rose. 

We come to the time of the English king 
Alfred, after his wars. He is seen with his 
Queen, as defender, organizer, civilizer, 
educator: he teaches his own.children: he 
receives visits from Bishops and Monks ; 
Vikings and explorers bring offerings; there 
is a Negro embassy from the mythical’ Pres- 
ter John of Central Africa: his own ship-.. 
builders come, with their model of a‘yvessel,/ 
early precursor of the British Navy: the 
whole an interesting symbolism of the grow- 
ing order and civilization and peace. We 
are next shewn the phases of the Religious 


- Played .by- 


and Knightly Orders, beginning with the 


first hermit, St. Anthony. Then S. Bezsiedict 
and his monks, at their work of study, teach- 
ing, prayer, with their noble Rule of produc- 
tive labour, famous later as Master-builders, 


always famous as thorough students arid ‘of 


exemplary life. After a brief interlude of 
the student-lovers Heloise and Abelard, and 
‘separation, and embracing Of the 
monastic life, we are shewn the Knights 
Templars, and witness the ceremonial of 
“dubbing” a Knight by the Grand Master. 


The secular life and learning contem- 


porary with all this is then shewn, and the 


beginnings of Universities,— in a typical great 
Medieval Fair of France, say of Montpellier 
and Paris in the 13th and rath centuriés: 
full of joyous activity—trade,fun, song, dance, 
dispute: subdued awhile during the gentle 
passage of the Benedictine Abbess and her 
nuns, who suggest to us that the medieval 
culture at its best was fully open to women 
and with no small results. When the pedlar 
pretends to faint, we see the Barber-Surgeon 
and the Herbalist-Leech at strife,—whether- 
to bleed him or dose him,-and who shall be ! 
first!~and so is prefigured the medical 
schools of the Surgeons and Physicians, 
whose olden quarrel is still unsettled. There 
are hot discussions: between the Dominians, 
in Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, and 
the Franciscans in Duns Scotus, the subtle 


"sity. 
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Doctor, and among the teachers and students 
may be seen the young Dante: herein is 
suggested the rise of the University of Paris. 
And now arrive some Moorish merchants 


« bringing strange manuscripts, unreadable“ 
- Renaissance or Revival of Learning in Eu- 


‘until the arrival of Michael Scot, the astro: 


loger of the Emperor Frederick I, noted for- 


his Arabic studies and Moslem sympathies: 
and, thus are discovered the works of 
Aristotle! It was out of. the.subsequent dis- 
cussion, by cleries and laymen, scholars and 
wranglers, that arose the medieval Univer- 
This whole Episode of the Fair is 
interestingly complex: Professor Geddes 
‘himself writes: : 

. Nowhere are the roots of culture in folk-culture, 
and, the origins of its higher institutions in popular 
ones, more matiifest than in the origin of Medieval 
Universities; for these, despite their great debts to 
the cloister, were ‘essentially lay institutions arising in 
thelife ‘of cities. The word: '* Universitas’’ of old 
implied a gild of any kind, of bakers or any other 
craft, as well as of what we now call a profession, like 
medicine and law.” 

. To this naturally succeeds some types of 
the series of Academic Foundations, more 
particularly  British—Bishop Walter de 
Merton founds Merton College, Oxford, 
and Devorgilla de Baliol founds Baliol 
Coliege: King Robert found the famous 
Collége des Ecossais in Paris. Wardlaw, 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, found St. An- 
drew’s University and receives a Bull from 
Pope Paul III dedicating the College of 
St..Mary; and the Glasgow and Aberdeen 
- Universities are also founded by their res- 
pective Bishops—this sequence being ga~ 
thered together into one striking pageant, 
. of ecclesiastics, ladies, knights, monks, 
scholars, beneath floating silken banners, 
and as in other scenes, with appropriate 
music. 

The Medieval Episodes end with the Me- 
dieval Learning, which is reproduced from 
the Chapel of Santa Maria Novella at 
Florence—symbolic female figures of the 
Trivium-and Quadrivium, representing “ the 
sacred seven’’. subjects of the Medieval 
University curriculum, each with a repre- 
sentative exponent seated at her feet. -For 
the’ Trivium—Grammar with Donatus, Rhe- 
. toric with Cicero, and Logic with Zeno: and 
for.the Quadrivium, Music with Tubal-Cain, 
Astronomy with Ptolemy, Geometry with 
Euclid,and . Arithmetic with Pythagoras— 
a synthesis of symbols which still, retain 


.glass, opening 
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their value in our day, although we still 
await the artist, scholar, scientist, philo- 
sopher, religious teacher, who shall inspire 


‘their modern counterpart and development. . 


The second section of the Masque—the 


rope,—is ushered in by several typical pre- 
cursors. We see the rise of Optics—Friar 
Bacon in his prison cell, occupied with his 
“Opus Majus” and using his magnifying 
thus a wide vista of ‘the 
telescope, microscope, and the rest.- Father 
Berthold Schwartz, also a Franciscan friar, 
inventing in a bare laboratory his explosive 
gun-powder, destined to transform military 
life and industry itself. And with the min- 
gling of witchcraft and science, we ‘see 
Faust, first as magician conjuring up Helen 
of Troy and Mephistopheles, and then as the 
traditional inventor of Printing, directing 
the working of the first press by Gutenberg 
and apprentices, a type of science, strug- 
gling through hypothesis and error towards 
the lights of knowledge and its applications 
in power, a veritable Promethean, inaugu- 


‘rating a new era. 


The Renaissance is then figured in several 
fine Episodes. In Italy, in Florence, that 
foremost of Medieval cities, we are taken 
to. the Court of Duke Lorenzo the Magni- 
ficent and Isabella d’Este, crowded with 
famous men and women, courtiers, artists, 
scholars. The versatile Leonardo da Vinci 
enters, with his bird-like flying machine, 
a prophetic model, and followed by La 
Gioconda (Monna Lisa) ever since famous 
in her portrait. Then follows Politician, 
the great classical scholar and glory of the 
University of Florence. The entry of a fugi- 
tive Greek scholar from Constantinople with 
his manuscripts, and their subsequent ap- 
proval and printing indicates another great 
step of progress in learning: there is a vain 
protest made by the typical surviving medi- 
cal pedant (played by Prof. Geddes himself !!) 
against this invention of the enemy, this 


*“new and damnable Greek”’ : but the printing 


press triumphs, with all that it connotes, 
and then follows after the printers the 
figure of the young Albert Durer as boy 
apprentice bearing an actual copy of the 
Nuremberg Chronicle on the preparation 
of which he served his apprenticeship. 

From this learning, with: its humanists 
and books we are taken to the wider cos- 
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- mogony—to the exploration of our planet, 


the survey by Humanity of ‘her. estate, 
typified in the voyage of Columbus to dis- 
cover America. We are introduced into 
the Spanish Court, of the joint sovereigns, 
Ferdinand, king. of Aragon, and Isabella 
the Catholic, Queen of Castile and Leon— 
just after the conquest of the Moors and 
after the ‘Crusades, a culminating time in 
the history of Spain. Surrounded by eccle- 
siastics, princes, ladies, doctors, cartogra- 
phers, they give audience to columbus, who 
brings his Charts, his Mappa Mundi and his 
Globe. In the end the King and Cardinal 
and the others will have nothing to do with 
him, and leave the Court: but Isabella 
lays her hand upon the Globe, and pro- 
nounces her immortal decision “I will 
assume this expedition for my own crown 
of Castile. If the funds in my treasury be 
not enough to equip it, | am ready, I 
pledge my jewels.” 

The Renaissance in England is next sug- 
gested. Sir Thomas More, statesman, scholar, 
churchman, serené martyr—a high type of 
Renaissance character and education intro- 
duces to King Henry VII[ Erasmus and 
Holbein, representatives of the new learning 
and art: and then in a vivid Scotch scéne, 
Mary Queen of Scots, with her four Maries, 
receives the great preacher John Knox, 
who pleads for the grant of ecclesiastical 
funds towards the establishment of those 
Parish Schools which have since been of 
such great service to Scotch education, 

The culture movement of the “s -acious 
times of great Elizabeth” is compressed into 
a characteristic scene of authors, poets, and 
others in. the Mermaid Tavern. Ben Jonson 
is seen presiding over’ the punch-bowl 
at one end of the long table, and Raleigh 
is at the other end: between are Dray:on, 
Dekker, Camden, North, Chapman, ~~ Editor 
of Holinshead, Shakespeare in the centre, 
then Florio, Fletcher, Beaumont, -Donne—a 
jovial symposium of wit and wine and song 
and tobacco!) Ben Jonson calls for a 
parting glass and toast--they drink to 
“Honest Will” and Shakespeare’s _ brief 
phrase of thanks is immortal—‘O Rare 
Ben Jonson !” : 

King James comes next, receiving with 
meet respect the scarlet robed Dons from 
Oxford, and with condescension the young 
and rising Francis Bacon, who offers his 


- wright, 


“speare a 
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“ Advancement of Learning” and receives 
the honour of Knighthood. The latter begs 
to introduce a humble friend and play- 
Will Shakespeare, who offers his 
play of “Macbeth,” but receives scant notice. 


The Translators of the Bible also receive 


little notice from’ the impatient King, 
mindful - perhaps of the 
theological disputations, The obvious sug- 
gestion in this scene is that posterity has 
reversed those contemporary judgments; 
for ‘the Authorised Version of the Bible 
stands by far’ thé ‘supreme achievement 
of English Literature, though with Shake- 
noble second: Bacon’s Essays 
may be at most the third, while of 
the “lucubrations of the erudite continu- 
ators of the humanists the very names are 


_ forgotten.” 


The later Renaissance developments and 
contacts of science, so great in the fertile 


-seventeenth century, are next expressed by 


three Episodes. Napier, the ingenious Laird 
of Merchiston, is in his study, busied with 
his famous “ Bones,” the first’ calculating 


apparatus, and his wonderful invention of. 
labour-- 


logarithms, one of the greatest 
saving and power-increasing inventions of 
Humanity: he receives as visitor Henry 
Briggs of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
destined to continue his work. Next the visit 


of the young John Milton in 1637 at Florence,. 


to the astronomer Galileo, old and half blind 
and sad, (played by Prof. Geddes), and 
his peep through the wonderful newly- 
invented telescope. And then the foundation 
of the Royal Society by King Charles II, 
with Sir Christopher Wren and-a band of 
other notable scientists and learried men. 

- The close of the Renaissance Education 
and its decline to its too récent levels are 
figured .in two scenes. The first is based on 
Robert Browning’s poem “a Grammarian’s 
Funeral.” The next shews Dr. Whackem 
and his gra:nmar-school boys—the- birch 
taking precedence of the Grammar !—Pro- 


fessor Dry-as-dust, with his dullness and ped- 


antry, discarding the natural flowers, and 


teaching by catalogue, and Miss Prig and -y 


her “Academy for Young Ladies” teaching 
Deportment and Accomplishments and the 
use of the Globes! 
this with the scene of the 
and says: 

“Miss Prig is nothing if not Grammar, Dre Whackem 


ancient Trivium, 


old Scottish’ 


Prof. Geddes compares © 


a 


Sati 
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is all for Rhetoric, and Dry-as-dust for Logic for it is 
these three that shrivelled into ‘Education, Primary, 
Secondary, and Higher.’ Grammar with its propriety, 
Rhetoric with its passion, Logic with its good form ; 
yet the first and last absurd and futile, while the 
second, as the emotional element, became brutal and 
vicious. This contrast of antique idealism and Renais- 
sance decadence might be followed far further in every 
city of-so-called education.”’ 


The third series is of the Encyclopedists 
who built up the orderly and definite system 
of knowledge, They are typefied as 
follows :— 


1. Swedish : Shewing the return to Nature :° 


Linnaeus and his students carrying on their 
botanical observation and work in the field 
and falling upon their knees in ecstasy at 
the wonders of Nature. 

2. French: A gathering of notable En- 
cyclopedists in the Paris salon of Julie de 
VEspinasse and the final’ volume of the 
Grande Encyclopidie is brought in and dis- 
cussed. David Hume, Adam Smith, Diderot, 
the Abbé de I*Epée,”? Rousseau, and several 
ladies, are among those present: and a 
stately pavane is danced by two couples. 

3. Scottish: A gathering of many Edin- 
burgh notables at Adam Ferguson’s house— 
Robert Adam bringing his model of the 
University Buildings and James Watt the 
model of his Steam Engine, Adam Smith too 
is there; they suggest the Industrial Re- 
volution. Robert Burns, with his brilliant 
genius and strength, comes in and presently 
meets the young lad Walter Scott. 

4. German: Immanuel Kant on_ his 
daily walk and meditating his great revolu- 
tion in thought. Goethe and Schiller—the 
brothers Humboldt, representing science and 
learning-—the brothers Gremin, representing 
philology and folk lore: with Froebel, Pes- 
talozzi, and children, suggesting the great 
educational revival. 

And as the final expression is more fitly 
in music than in words, a figure representing 
Music passes, bearing the mask of Beethoven, 
surrounded by laurel, . 

The final section, highly synthetic and 
elaborate in its conception, represents the 
Present and the Future in the union of the 
University and the City. Symbolic figures 
of the Faculties, ancient and modern, enter, 
and Alma Mater is enthroned by them sum- 


\ 


Masque fittingly ends in this 
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marizing them all, and shewing the unity 
of learning. She of course stands for the 
long-storied past—she is Eve, the Wisdom 
of Solomon, Minerva, the matron Roma, 
Sancta Sophia, Mother: Church, the Univer- 
sity. Now enters the majestic Mother City 
of London with her champion giants and 
her Mayor and aldermen: She takes her 
place beside Alma Mater, the City side by 


‘side with the University. The latter signs to 


Memory to recall the’ Past, and she convokes 
the long historic procession of the bearers 
of the Vorch of learning, ancient, medieval 
and modern, from the archaic Prometheus, 
discoverer of Fire, onward through Oriental, 
Greek, Roman,Celtic periods, down to Musica 
—they hand on the torch until it reaches — 
the Present. “To her then the City beckons 
and she calls forth the new torch bearers— a 
procession of modern figures expressive of 
the activities of the modern city—an angel 
bearing the model of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
craftsmen of all kinds, artists of Business, 
of Health (even the Sweeper), of Fine Art, 
Colleges, Culture-institutes: and the Avia- 
tor enters as the modern Hermes, messenger 
of the Future. The future comes running 
in and takes from the Present the Torch of 
Learning. And then enters Hope—she is 
followed by Peace, though as yet at a’ 
distance. Music joins the hands of Alma 
Mater and City—the former gathers for the 
City the apple of Knowledge for which all 
hold out their hands, and the City returns 
the gift with grapes she gathers from the 
Vine of Life. This beautiful scene is full of 
the symbolism of the unity of Labour and 
Learning, City and University and of civic 
and cultural progress: it is at oncea veri- 
table Mystery Play in itself presented by the 
University for the enlightenment of the 
citizen and a veritable Morality Play, pre- 
sented by the City for the edification 
of the scholar and the great and wonderful 
great syn- 
thetic Tableau. 
W. 

Note. ‘The masque is explained in two booklets = 
‘The Masque of Ancient Learning’ and ''The Masque of 
Medieval and Modern Learning’ published by Geddes 


and Colleagues. The Outlook Tower, Castle Hill, 
Edinburgh. Price 6d. each. “ 
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AGRICULTURAL DEMONSTRATIONS 


N the Bengal Legislative Council, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Kerr in reply toa question 
of the Hon’ble Mr. Chakravarti, said 

that “District Agricultural officers. will 
organise and supervise demonstrations to 
show in a practical manner the beneficial 
results of improved methods of agriculture, 
vand of the use of new implements and 
machinery,” and that they will also “collect 
information about crops and agricultural 
practices.” Now our Agricultural Depart- 
ment has been in existence for little less 
than half a century. During this time 
Asia has seen the rise of nations from the 
lowest depths of barbarism to the very top 
of civilization. During this long time our 
Agricultural Depattment has been feeding 


our agricultural population with these de- - 


monstrations and these informations about 
crops and agricultural practices. And yet 
the public are not aware that fees costly 
demonstrations of the so-called “beneficial 
results of improved methods” ee “new im- 
plements and machinery” have made much 
Impression on the agricultural population 
of Bengal. The Agricultural Department 
does not publish statistics to show that 
these “beneficial results,’ whomsoever else 
they may have benefited, have really bene- 
fited the agricultural classes of Bengal. It 
is time now to consider whether there is 
not something radically wrong in our 
methods of procedure,—-whether we have not 
been rolling a Sisyphus’s stone these many 
years. The object of the Agricultural De- 
partment is or at least ought to be primarily 
to train our agricultural classes to improved 
methods of agriculture, or speaking more 
correctly, to introduce among them more 
-profitable methods of agriculture. Western 
méthods of farming requiring complicated 
and expensive machinery are usually spoken 
of as improved—though they would not 
necessarily be more profitable for the Indian 
Rayat. We should never forget that the 
Indian Rayat has to work under conditions 
so radically different from those~ of his 


European brother,—that 


there ‘cannot be . 


any presumption whatever, that because a ~ 


machine or a method is profitable for a Eu- 


ropean farmer, it will also be so for an, ~ 


Indian Rayat. [t is enough’ to say 
one often meets with people who make this 
mistake. The Rayat is indeed a ag 
but his European brother .would . 

ashamed to dignify him with the title: a 
farmer—a name that even the crowned 
heads of Europe are proud to bear. :An 


_aver‘ge European farmer has a farm extend-. 


ing over many- hundreds of acres, while 
the average Indian Rayat: has a farm ex- 
tending over only three or four acres.” A 
European farmer's land is usually situated 
in one compact block and well fenced in, 
while that of the Indian Rayat is divided 
in a number of very small plots and that 
too scattered in opposite directions in one 
neighbourhood,—-so that. it is impossible 
to fence it in. While the European farmer 
is usually a large capitalist, the Indian 
Rayat has almost no capital, 
he can borrow from the Mahajan at a 
fabulous-rate of interest on the security | of 
his small holding. 7 


In suggesting improvements or giving de- 


except what . 


Ves 
M 


monstrations for the benefit of these Rayats, _ 


our agricultural experts—specially those who 
are imbued with European ideas—should 
never lose sight of the conditions under 
which the Rayat has to work.: Labored 
and expensive demonstrations can do little 
good to him. Scientific methods of treat- 
ment requiring the careful handling. of 
Chemicals, often poisonous, are: altogether 
out of place—till the Rayat has received a 


general as well as some technical education. — 


The imported machinery and implements, 
even such cheap ones as the Planet Junior 
hand-hoe costing only Rs. 20,—are- 
dear for the Rayat. Indeed we. have. to 
proceed very cautiously—studying all the 
conditions under which the Rayat has to 
work, There is no room for any display. 
The scientific agriculturist is. to imagine 


too 
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and as if he were a 
without any 


himself a Rayat, 
Rayat himself, should try 


increased! outlay of capital, what science. 


can do in the way of either reducing 
the cost or of increasing the out-turn. 
Before the Indian Rayat has learnt to stand 
.on his own legs, you need not waste your 
time and the public money in teaching him 
to fly in an aeroplane. 

No less an authority than Dr. Voelcker 
after completing bis survey of the agricul- 
ture of India and after coming into direct 
contact with the agricultural classes gave 
the Rayat as a class great credit for com- 
mon sense—suppcrting him in some of his 
time-honoured practices which had been 
ridiculed by the superficial critics among 
the experts of the Agricultural Department. 
It is not to be expected that the Rayat ig- 
norant and illiterate though he is—with his 
strong instinct of self-preservation, will be 
misled. by those demonstrations of the Agri- 
cultural Department which are occasionally 
given at fairs and zelas—-much like brilli- 
ant pyrotechnic displays to surprise and 
amuse the Rayat. We should be glad if he 
does not regard these demonstrations as 
traps to decoy him from his old moorings, 
to: follow a will o’ the wisp of uncertain 
and untested methods and implements, and 
comipasé his own ruin, ‘The Rayat will not 
also be befooled by mere imaginary tables 
of probable costs and out-turns or anything 


short of the actual employment of capital. 


for profit—for the Rayat though apparently 
so simple has enough brains to look upon 
the tables as a mere jugglery of figures. 
His instinct of self-preservation makes the 
Rayat to reject the untested opinions— 
however well-grounded—of the mere scienti- 
fic expert, who in the Rayat’s eyes, seems to 
have no permanent interest at stake in the 
success or failure of these opinions. For 
nearly the last thirty years the agricultural 
department, has been advertising new im- 
plements and machinery, mostly of European 
or American make, but the agricultural 
classes have not cared for them—though 
perhaps in rare cases, they have learnt by 
bitter experience not to care for them. 
. Three or four years ago we remember to 
have seen ina rice mill of Howrah, an im- 
“proved rice-huller—the ‘“ Engelberg”—of 
American make, which cost the proprietor 
some hundreds and did very good work. for 


a few days—as the proprietor told us, but a 
single screw happening to be lost by acci- 
dent it became useless and there it lay for 
years absolutely of no use, for that screw, 
the proprietor told us, could not be replaced 
in Caleutta, Let the reader imagine how 
the Rayat farmer in a remote country 
place would fare with one of these improved 
implements of foreign make. Thus an im- 
proved implement however useful in the 
country of their birth, may be not only too 
expensive for the Rayat, but from his ignor- 
ance or carelessness in handling them 
may be a positive source of loss to him. 
Similarly with regard to the so-called 
improved methods of Agriculture. What 
may be in the eye of abstract science of the 
highest value in agriculture may from the 
atmosphere of ignorance and illiteracy in 
which the Rayat lives, moves, and has his 
being, may be almost of no value, if not 
positively dangerous for the Rayat. Take 
for example the elaborate work done by the 
entomologist or the mycologist in Agricul- 
ture. They have already made and are still 
making large additions to the world’s stock 
of. knowledge regarding the insect and fun- 
goid pests of the farm. The work they do 
is indeed very good work in the abstract; 
but in reference to the illiterate Rayats of 
the country, the value of their work is almost 
mil, Vhe entomologist has been recommend- 
ing the use of Carbon bisulphide as the 
most effective remedy against insect attack 
on stored grain, Let the reader think whether 
within a measurable distance of time the 
Rayat can be trusted to handle such 
dangerous chemicals. The mycologist with 
his Bordeaux mixture or his corrosive subli- | 
mate, would not fare any better. Before the 
Indian Rayat has learnt to walk, you would 
not expect him tosoar. Indian agriculture 
in its present stage will not thrive if fed ‘on 
such pabulum. Between scientific agricul- 
ture asimported from the West and the local 
conditions in which the Indian Rayat is 
born and brought up, there is-at presenta 
great gulf which must be bridged before the 
one can be adapted to the needs of the 
other, [| would mean no reflection on any 
class of experts as such, and yet for the sake 
of truth Iam bound to say that to bridge this 
gulf the agricultural policy of the Govern- 
ment needs to be moulded by experts 
thoroughly familiar with Indian conditions, 
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who should be allowed to take the initia- 
tive, organise plans of work to suit -all the 
endless variations of loca] condition among 
the Rayats in different parts of India~ which 
in the nature of thing is impossible for any 
foreigner, however exceptional his talents or 
his education, to grasp. 

To make the Agricultural Demonstrations 
given by the “Agricultural Department 


effective,—the first thing to be.done is to:. 


convince the Rayat that even with such 
resources as he- possesess, it is possible to 
make a larger profit than he actually does. 
It is a great ‘mistake to use all the resources 
that the Government can command to give 
a - striking demonstration—without any 
regard to the amount of capital employed 
for the purpose, or 
derived from the . operation. Everything 
should be done to make the Rayat feel ‘that 
the demonstrations of -the- Government 
are not meant for mere Tamashas, but. for 
models to. guide the .Rayat’s. daily: life. 
Keeping the real problem, before - their eyes 
—-that of showing a greater profit with the 
same capital asthe Rayat’s, let the demons: 
trations be given by the Department work- 
ing a farm consecutively for 5 or 6 years— 
for real profit—on an area of land about 
equal to.that of the average: Rayat of the 
locality, and a working capital not much 
exceeding that of an average Rayat. Or 
better still, let the Agricultural Department 
arrange with a Rayat, and take over tem+ 
porary charge of his farm and show - by 


the .profit actually 
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actual demonstration that under Ba deitant 
in every - 


to the improved methods taught by the 


respect similar to those of the . 
Rayat—-it is quite easy to draw. according” 


Department, and with the use- of :the im- © 


plements. recommended, but without any 
additional capital, a larger profit thar the 
Rayat is doing, and that those methods and 
impiements are well adapted to. the condi- 
tions under which the. Rayat:.has to work. 
The sites.for these demonstrations.may be 
shifted from center..to center, in different 
localities. The plan is extremely simple 
and would be comparatively i inexpensive ; 
at the same time it is bound to be ‘effective 
in as much as_ the ‘lessons given by the 
Department beginning from the very A, B,C 
of scientific agriculture, would be brought 
home'to the -Rayat.by the. certain prospect 
of- securing a higher profit with his existing ‘y 
resources., In following the . plan ‘here’ 
suggested; the Agricultural ‘Department 
would have followed the right line of ac- 
tion ‘and if I may -be. permitted 'to say so, 
would fully justify its: existence. 
other hand the Agricultural Department 
with their improved methods and ‘imple- 
ments working a farm under conditions’ 
similar to the Rayat, fail to show a highér 
profit; or if the Department be unwilling 
to work a farm on such conditions, it will, 


serve as an eye-opener, and help all con- 


‘cerned to understand the real situation. 


. DvisapAs Darra. 


THE Ne LBL ORY SERVICE 


Ts Simuliavieons Examination Gian 
is perhaps not yet forgotten in. India. 

The Resolution of the House of Com- 
mons passed on 2nd June 1893 was not 
given effect to because it was feared that a 
large number of Indians would succeed in 
passing the Competitive Examinations and 
thus enter the Indian Civil Service. It was 
considered not expedient politically to 
largely increase the number of Indians in 
the ranks of Indian Civil Service. The hue 
and cry raised against the Resolution by the 


Anglo-Indian. Press and Anglo- “Indian offi- 
cials seems to indicate as if thes British 
supremacy in India would bé swept ‘away 
if Simultaneous Examinations were held in 
Great Britain and India. If it was not safe 
to admit Indians in large number in the 
Civil Service (for, even the then Secretary 
of State in forwarding the Resolution of the 
House of Commons to Government of India 
for report stated in plain language that 
no proposal would be entertained. which 


did not provide for an adequate number of” 





If on the. : 


’ THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE 


employment “of iadlishinen) the question 
is will it be safé to fill the ratiks of the 
Médical, Services with ‘the natives of India? 

Thé Indian Civil Service was creatéd for 
thé éxécittive and medical administration 
of India. Its members are the rulers of the. 
country. Itis therefore considered pdliti- 
cally unsafe-dnd inexpedient that the fuled 
Glass i..€., the natives of India should be 
ddifiitted in.large numbers in the rariks of 
the rulers -of the country. It was on that 
actoiint that the Resolution of the House of 
‘Comrhons has beeti suffeted to remaii a 
‘déad letter, “On the ground of political éx- 
pediency the Public Service Commission 
¥ecdmmendeéd that One sixth only of the ap- 
pointménts usually: held .by Covenanted 
Civil Servicé should be. thrown open to 
membéts:of the Provircial Séivice, whilé 
¢Lord Wenlock; whose was thé only Govern- 
" nent ii India which supported the Simiul- 
tafieous - Examination resolution, considéred 
that one-thitd of the appointments in the 
Civil Séi'vice might be filled by Indians with- 
out any danger resulting therefroni to the 
British rulé in India. ; 

Could it be urged then, as in elt case of 
the Civil Service, that itis not politically 
expedient to increase the number of Indians 
‘in the Medical Services of India? I think 
any one in his senses Will. hardly. venture 
‘st0 raise such an objection; for mémbers of 
_the medical services are not rulers, and they 
have no voice inthe administration of the 
country. Medical men iti'all countries and 
‘nore especially in Tridia, are’ no better than 
peaceful citizens; and by the larger eriiploy- 
wiént of Indians’ in the Medical Services, 
power will not slip out of the hands of the 
rulers to the ruled. 

‘Why is ‘it that Indians are not admitted 
as Commissioned Combatant Officers in the 
Atry? For the simple’ reason that it is 
not politically expedient to do so. But it 
has béen: found’ wot. politically inexpedient 


to throw open the competitive examination . 


for admission into the Indian Medical 
Service to the natives of India. 
of: the Indian Army may- be well officered 
- by Iidian medical mien with great econdmy 
to’ the State and benefit to the Sepoys. The 
mediéal officers aré- non-combatant. Those 
who have followed the changes that have 
takeii: place in the titles of the members. of 
the Army and India Medical Sérvices 


r 


‘the 


‘The whole . 
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- must have en the «fact that medical 


officers had hardly any status in the Ariny, 


-afid even: the present titlés do’ not imuch 


improve their position. In the army, thedical 
officers are looked upon by the coitibatants 
more or less as camp followers. No quéstion 


then of political expediency will stand in the 
Away of largely employing Indians as medical 


officers in the military Department. In the” 
Civil Medical Department also the éonsi- 
derations of political expediency will not 
bar émployment of Indians in largé numbers. 
What do they mean then, who cry that 
there is danger in largely employing. Indians 
in the Medical Services of this country? 
They mean selfishness. The only danger 
would be the deprivation of bread and 
butter of a good many natives of England 
who ds birds of passage in India feather 
well their-nest'at the expense of the Indians. 
Atiglo-[Indian men and particularly their 
women in India do not like to: be treated 
by Indian medical men. The Army is whol- 
ly officered by Englishmen; Civil Service 
coiisists most of them also. They argue 
that Anglo-Indian population will suffer 
as far as medical aid is concerned by a 
large employment of Indians in the,Medi- 
cal Services. Of course convenience of 
thousands of natives should be sacrificed — 
for the. welfafe of .a single Anglo-Indian, 
because the latter belongs to the ruling 
class. His wants'should be gratified first. 


‘It isasad fact that the race prejudicé has 


gone so far in India that considerations of 
efficiericy and economy -are sacrificed 
in the interests of a certain class or com- 
munity. - But we think in stations where 
number of Anglo-Indian officers is 
large. enough, they could raise subscrip- 
tions amongst themselves and ask a medi- 
cal practitioner from England to come and 
séttle in the station to treat them and their 
families. . Anglo-Indians are very richly 
paid and. moreover they draw Exchange 
Cotiipensation: If they and their women- 
folk do not like to be treated by dark- 
skinned ‘ Indian doctors, we think the 


State should not be made to suffer on ac- 


count of their prejudices. For years to- 
gether the English system of mediciné was 
not popular amongst the vast, majority of 
the Indian population and we doubt if it is 
even popular now. But here the wishes 
“of the tax- payers were not consideréd, The 
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European system of medical aid was forced 
upon them. Government.did, not patronize 
Hakims* and Naids to treat.the: Indian 





indigenous f m ical men.. “Why should-s 


vernment, ther. _professing to be inipartial 


take. into consideration: the wishes .and\in-: 


teresis.-of a. handful of Anglo- Indians only. - 


‘in the émployment‘of “Indians inthe ,Medi-. 


cal.-Services : of the, /sountey more: “targely, 


than at- present. 


Some of the hospitals.i in Gaie Britain have: 
shut: their + doors : “against. the. admission: of : 
Im perialisni Le 
” has invade such ‘strides. i in. the countties of the. . 
West, that colored races are,not looked wpon- 


~ Indidiis.” as: ‘medical: ' ‘students: . 


as equals of white peoples:’ So! natives: of 
Great: Britain.do not like’ to be treated in 
their illness by ariy.doctor of color. Under 


the circumstances, “it isnot desirable: that. 


any Indian should’ iproceed:to: England « sor 
prosecuting -his ‘medical studies. “=< 2! 


the: copicaluts of Studies prescribed i in the 
Medical Colleges of this country is consider: 


ed so, eHicient that medical qraicee granted. 





‘THE ORAONS OF 


I 
PopuLation AND Puysicar, ANTHROPOLOGY. 
‘ A dusky race j— 


Iron-jointed, supple-sinew'd, they shall 
: ,dive,-and they sali ¥uN, 
Catch the wild-goat by the hair, and 
hurl their lances th the. sun. 
at & —~TENNYSON, ” 
Fall the districts in India “none 
possesses a greater interest for the 
ee ace than the "Ranchi 


a 
tribes. . Cone. a 
Dravidian . people; rank first in mumerical 
strength and only second to the Mindias 
in importance. The topographical situation 
of the Chota Nagpir plateau, rising, as it 
does, to a great elevation above the sur- 
founding districts to its North, ‘South, and 
East, from. which the approach lies through 


Por’ 
pulation who bias: faith in. the skill of their 
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_ by Indian Universities are registrable .in; 
Great Britain.and their holders can compete 
forthe Indian’ Medical Service Exaniination 


without ‘possessing any- English qualification. 


If India -exists:for -the services:then .nothing 


J can be ‘said, against the. present, arrangement 
. of conducting the Services Examinations. in 


England. But if the Services exist for India, 


.‘then.- does ' it not stand - ‘to reason’ that the © 


examination | for « entering the” Service. should 
be held-in-India and India,alone?:. , -,°.> 


‘America, to prosecute | ‘their- studiés in. some 


‘special subjects and uiless” they gain profi 
ciency in- them,. 


their promotion to’ higher 
grades should be stopped By so. doing, the 
Stafe will get the best men for its seryices, 
men, equal to, if not. better than, medical 


in? 


“4 After-seven. year’s service, medical servants = 
“should. Lie required 1 to proceed ; ‘tor Europe. or 


servants in-other: civilized countries of the... 


world: : ‘Let the® Royal: Commission: on the 
public services: ‘take this into-due_, considera- 


-tion, and recommend the - Government to do 


precipitous forest-covered ghals or’ passes,— 
has helped in the preservation, within this 
secluded plateau, “of many primitive “cus- 


toms and institutions, ‘practices and beliefs, - 


for which the anthropologist will look 
in vain in most ‘other parts of the Empire. . 


(r) PopuLation. 


OF the various tribes, and castes inhabiting 
the Ranchi District the: Ordons, as. we have 
said, are the most numerous. 


ie are, 
In) one 


“away. with: the © Service ~ ‘Examination. in 
. England. eg: Be Ahk 

; Doctor. 
CHOTA NAGEUR. | se 


number of -Ordons, exclusive Ae Christian. 


converts, was found to . be 
these—373,095 were males 
females. As many as 
returned themselves as 
594,569 were entered - 


1,983. OF 
tnd 6 888 
157,414 Ordons 
Hindus, whereas 
as Puls: animists. 


poe 


as 
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An Oraon#Panchayet holding their deliberations. 


The distribution of the non-Christian Oraon 
population by Provinces is as follows :— 


Bihar and Orissa, 474,673, 
Bengal, 165,628, 
Berar and the Central Provinces. 83,049; 


Assam. * 


The Ranchi District alone contains as 
many as 310,12r non-Christian Ordons, and 
the adjoining district of Palamau 36,6rr. 

The Orions, like other Dravidian tribes, 
are a_ short-statured, nar- 
row-headed (dolicho-cepha- 
lic) and broad-nosed (pla- 
tyrrhine) people. The colour of their skin 
is dark-brown; their hairis black and coarse 
with an occasional tendency to curl, and 
though wooly hair is rare, I have met with 
Yone or two Ordons whose hair is distinctly 
so. Although the hair is plentiful on the 
scalp, it is not so on the cheeks, lips and 
other parts of the Ordon’s body. Such scanty 
beard and moustache as he _ has, begin to 
appear rather late, generally not before a 
lad-is out of his teens, 


28,583. 


Physical charac- 
teristics. 


The eyes are medium-sized, the colour of 
iris is dark, and there is no obliquity in the 
axis of the eye-lids. His jaws are project- 
ing, and lips rather thick. The calves of 
the legs are pretty well-developed. 

The average anthropometric indices for 
a hundred Ordons measured by Sir Herbert 
Risley are as follows :— 

1) Stature :— 


Average 1°621 m, 
Maximum 1°744 m. 
Minimum 1°480 m. 


(ii) Proportions of the head :— 
( Gabelo-occipital) Length : 


Average 184°6 
Maximum soe E08 
Minimum ey. 206 
Extreme breadth : 
Average i DAOPR 
Maximum « 158 
Minimum j 131 


Cephalic Index :— 
Average ike. oe 
Maximum ste BT 
Minimum ets 67 





Type of Oraon young man. 
(The Circular ornament on the head is called 
chilpitayna and is made of brass. 


Oraon old men. 


The man on the right is carrying his meal on a brass 
dish slung on a rope sika tied to the bahinga pole. 





Oraon women returning with water from the village 
enringe (dari): two of them are carrving their brass 


Oraon boys with bows and arrows. 
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Oraon War dance. 


(iii) Proportions of the Nose. 


Height :— 
Average 46"2 
Maximum ae 
Minimum 38 

Breadth :— 
Average ves 08 
Maximum PAT 
Minimum 34 

Orbito-nasal Index :— : 

Average 861 
Maximum sions ea LE 
Minimum seo Ae 


It is fair to add, however, that notwith- 
standing their ‘low’ features, the natural 
beauty of healthy cheerfulness and simplicity 
in Oraon youngmen and women _ invest 
them with a certain amount of comeliness. 
But Oraons of either sex, when past mid- 
dle age, are rather ungainly in appearance. 


ArtrirupEs AND MovEMENTS, 
PrysicAL POWERS. 

The Ordon is sturdy in his limbs and erect 
in his bearing. His body 1s 
well-balanced and the feet 
firmly planted in walking. 
His legs are straightened but the toes are 
slightly turned out in walking and running. 
In walking, his arms hang habitually with 
the palm of the hand rather to the front, 
when not actually dangling backwards and 
forwards. ‘The joints are generally pliable. 
The habitual posture when standing at ease 
is for the hands to hang at the sides, and, 
one foot to be turned a little outwards. 
When standing at attention his arms are 


AND 


Customary pos- 
tures. 
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either joined together at the 
back, or one arm is placed 
akimbo, The habitual pos- 
ture for sleep is to lie on the 
side. At dinner, the Ordon 
generally sits with his knees 
turned upwards. An average 
adult male can carry a 
burden of about two munds 
(160 l|bs.) on his shoulders 
without difficulty: [In one 
day he can carry such a load 
to a distance of about thirty 
or thirty-five miles; and 
this he can do for several 
days in succession. | have 
found an O:aon~ walking 
twenty three miles of. more 
or less undulating road, in 
less than five hours witha 
heavy load on his shoulders ; 
and the man did not-look very much fati- 
gued at the end of his journey, and assured 
me he could have proceeded further on his 
journey the same day if it were necessary. 
And this man was neither a man of more 
than average strength nor a habitual load- 
carrier. The usual method of carrying loads 
in vogue amongst the Ordons and other — 
aboriginal tribes of the Ranchi District is to 
take them on a sika bahinga (Ordon: ugi 
epla) composed of two rope- suspenders hang- 
ing one from each end of a wooden pole 
placed cross-wise over the — shoulders. 
Women in carrying a jar of water or other 
burden usually carry it poised on the head. 
In moving heavy objects they habitually 
push rather than pull, that 
is to say, exert power from 
body rather than towards it. 
The axe or the hoe is used in the way custo- 
mary With most Indian labourers, namely, 
by seizing hold of the handle with both 
hands, raising it to some height from the 
ground and then bearing it down on the 
ground or on the object attacked. The Ora- 
on isa good hill-climber. A favourite pastime 
with Ordon boys is to go up 
the top of a barren hill with 
a number of leafy twigs and there to seat 
themselves in a row, each on one of the 
twigs, with the legs stretched forward, and, 
in this posture, to slip down the sloping side 
of the hill. Men and women are good tree- 
climbers, And. the inability of a wife to 


Pushing, 


} pul- 
ling &c, 


Climbing. 
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Oraon Dance. 


climb trees well, is sometimes urged as a 
valid ground for divorce, for, the leaves of 
several kinds of trees are eaten as sags and 
it is one of the ordinary duties of a wife to 
gather them. The Ordons do not use any 
mechanical aids or special methods in 
} climbing. Riding is not 
usual with this people: for, 
the average Ordon cannot afford the luxury 
of owning a horse. But Ordon boys fre- 
yuently amuse themselves by riding buffatoes 
while grazing them or taking them home 
after ploughing. The aver- 
age young man is good at 
running and jumping. An 
iverage QrZon can run long distances, 
three miles or more at a stretch,—at a 
noderate.speed. He is a good walker, too. 
He can gd, on walking day after day at an 
iverage rate of from thirty to thirty-five 
niles. i 
As there are no rivers worth speaking 
of within the Ranchi 
District, Ordons rarely row 
or paddle. Owing to the 
j paucity of good tanks and 
‘ivers in the district, all Ordons cannot 


Riding 


Running, jump- 
ng and walking. 


Rowing , and 
addling, = swim- 
ning and diving. 


swim and dive Those who can, swim 
at a_ fairly good speed, and dive head 
foremost. ‘The O:dons are good’ shots with 


the bow and arrow. 

In repose an average Ordon adult can 
abstain from food for 
twenty-four hours, and in’ 
exercise for about twelve 
hours without much inconvenience. As for 
sleep, although an Ordon generally spends 
about seven hours out of twenty-four in bed, 
he can abstain from sleep for a whole night 
without much difficulty. On occasions of 
their periodical socio-religious ceremonies, 
Orfon young men and women usually 
spend two, three, or more consecutive nights 
in dancing and singing and indulge in very 
little sleep. The Ordon can bear cold very 
well, as well as exposure to the direct rays 
of the sun,---with his head uncovered. 

Such are some of the outward charac- 
teristics of Ordon life in Chota Nagpur. 
In the youth of both sexes, exuberance of 
health and spirits, a delight in all physical 
activities, and taking life easy; in the 
aged of both sexes, dullness and _ listlessness. 
and in many cases an inordinate love 


Physical Endur- 
ance. 
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of. drink, born. perhaps of a sense of relief 
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them at every siép at their journey chiough: 


that their life’s work has been somehow ° life;—these are the prominent . outward 
fumbled through,—and.; that’ . reckonings. features of Orfon life that impress the 
'-have been somehow made even with the - observer. ns 
superior powers, visible. and invisible, - . Sarat Cuanpra Roy. 
that have so long threatened to harass ar a 
Vl. A CAMBRIDGE oe SERMON oF ay 


Ape Ae is x 


[ “before. the University of Cambridge 
“at the. opening ' of the- ‘University 
Extension ‘ lecttires last. summer. ~The 
subject” of ‘the ' lectures was’ the” ‘British 
_ Empire: with special reference to ‘India,’ and 
“ ] was asked specially to ‘Preach. on imperial 
responsibilities. : 

DeLu. . 


e. C. F, “Ayprews.] , 
‘Two facts stand out to-day with, remark-. 


‘HE following ‘sermon twee preached * | 


able cledrness in the East,. both, of great : 


moral.significance.... On the-‘one. hand, the 
national movement has awakened to new 


activity the ‘educated classes in India, and’ 
is leading to great social changes: at the 


same time the race or colour problem,— 
’ the’ conflict of .ideals and séntiments 
‘between the European and non- European 
races,—has assumed alarming. -proportions. 
Thesé-two facts are not independent. ‘The 
race antagonist gives strength 
national movement: the national move- 


ment is partly an expression of race feeling.’ 


From the Christian standpoint the most 
painful feature of the times is our present 
BAD pare cues to meet the new. situation. 
-We: seem have lost for a time our 
bearings ae to be in danger of drifting 
forward, rather than, taking the lead, with 


regard to : serious and important  issues,. 


to . the. 


Among Englishmen abroad, and especially - 


among colonials, a settled attitude of 
alodfress from non-European: races is 
growing stronger, without any clear ap- 
preciation of the Christian moral standard. 
It is true that -we pray daily, in: every 
(Church in: India, 
prayer “Almighty God who hast made of one 
blood_all nations of men for to dwell on the 
face of the earth,” but in actual, average 
practice we eeny ‘the implication, _ 


Bishop Cotton’s noble _ 


“. 


dt is not - that: there is any lack of high 
minded Christian men and womer ‘in ‘the 
‘East who desire to ‘do their Christian duty. 
There are-many such, and they are of the 
salt,of the earth. But the difficulty that 
confronts them is to know ° clearly what 
their Christian duty ~is in the new situations 
which they are called upon to face. The 
Christian teachers have _not..made clear 
their message, and the. Christian people, 
often’ the best and’ noblest of them,. are 
adrift. “They look ‘for guidance from the 
church, and: ‘the voice of the church i 1s hesitat- 
ing and~ uncertain. 

It is not easy - i those who ae never 
travelled beyond Europe to realize’ thé 
gravity of the situatiori abroad. The ‘race 
question has no meaning for most of us in 
England. Yet we cannot on that account 
avoid sharing the responsibility for what 
is happening’in the East. For we’ send 
out year by year from our shores, governors 
of vast provinces, civilians, officers, soldiers, 
sailors, colonists, merchants, traders. And 
if these, through lack -of training take up . 
a wholly: un-Christian attitude, we are 
ourselves to-blame. Jn our English country 
and town parishes there are children being 
taught in Christian schools whose future 
influence in India will be enormous, either 
for good or, evil. Cannot these be saved, 
while still young, from an ignorance on 
these great world issues,‘ which will be 
almost certain to lead them astray when 
they get’older and go abroad?’ 


Let me give: examples of the vastness 
of the race questions now awaiting solution, ; 
There is, first of all,.the basis of the British 
Empire itself. Is it merely commercial,—to 
exploit other races, éspecially in the tropics, 
where armed resistance to our modem deadly 
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weapons of. war is feeblé? Or is it Christian, 
—to do our duty, inthe fear of God, on 
behalf of other races with whom we come 
in €ontact ; to put down oppression, not to 
create it? 

‘Secondly, as we settle doen for long pe- 
riods of time in countries such as India,— 
countries with noble civilizations of their 
own and high ‘deals, are we to hold our- 
selves aloof, , and take up a superior attitude 
‘on the ground of race?. Or -are. we. to 
mix and sympathise freely, and show our 
brotherhood: in évery way possible, acting 
on the principle of woblesse oblige ? 

. Thirdly, ‘with regard to labour in “the 
tropics, are wé, as Christian Englishmen, 
ready to set our. face utterly against .any- 
thing approaching slavery ? Or are ‘we. to 
acquiesce in a system of indentured Jabour, 
which 
its worst aspects, and. sets society on an un- 
natural and inhuman basis ? 

Fourthly, with regard to citizenship, are we 
ready to welcome as fellow citizens on 
terms of equality those of other races, within 
-the British dominions,‘who are men and 
women of education and refinement? Or 
are’ we prepared to acquiesce in laws. of 
- exclusion which are based on race alone? ? 

“On the side of ‘the national ‘movement 
in the East there are even weightier problems 
. arising. For example, there is the policy, put 
forward constantly in the Press, of forcible 
suppression of national sentiment. Such a 
policy is now openly advocated by private 
individuals; who do not appear to see that 
there is any breach of Christian principle 

in ‘stich an attitude. ‘IHere is, again, the 
" great constructive problem of the.preserva- 
tion of the indigenous - ‘life of the peoples 
over whom our rule is exercised. Are we as 
statesmen, or as educators, or as missionaries, 
prepared to see that indigenous lile. perish 


through our mishandling? Are we prepared. 


to impose, reckless of consequence, our own 
“western forms of government, culture and 
religion? We are ready to declaim loudly 
about the Vandalism of the past :, we.do 
. not realize that we ourselves are in danger 
of becoming Vandals in our turn. ; 

Many other points might . be. meén- 
tioned which cry-.out for a Christian solu- 
‘tion, I cannot do. more, to-day, than hint 
at what that solution may be and point out 
where it. may be found. 


touches slavery at ‘every point in. 


‘bit no 
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First, as to race distinctions, we have the . 


clearest possible teaching from St. Paul stat- - 
ing definitely the only legitimate Christian 
position. Race distinctions and privileges, he: 
declares emphatically, are déne away in’ 
Christ. All races 6f mankiiid are equal in the . 
eyes of God who is no respecter of persons. © 
Yo-claim race privilege is to deny the very . 


‘he’says again and again ‘there can be. 


neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free; but all are one Man .in 
Christ Jesus’. 

Yo -break down the” barriers of face’ and 


“religion between the’ Jew and the Greek 


was the greatest struggle of St. Paul’s own 
life. The _ universal character of the 
Christian’ religion, was the issue involved 
in the struggle. 
bonds .and imprisonment .and death. itself 
on the issue of that one great conflict. And 
in the-end he won. The Church accepted 
his position. 

What, St.. Pail“ 





thus gained. for. 

Thére, 
were different races within Christendom,— 
-colour-bar. — Asiatics,: 
Europeans, formed one ‘Church together. 
We néver ask ourselves what was thé colour &@ 
of the’ skin of. an Athanasius or an Aupts-. 
tine. 


voce 


St. Paul was ready to face 


_ Africas, | 


5 


basis of the Christian religion. ‘Tf any: 
man préach another Gospel,’: St. Paul de-. | 
.clares. ‘let him be ariathema “Tn Christ” 


the 
‘Christian | réligion at such tremehdéus cost, - 
.the early Church never abandoned, 


y 
x 


This practice of Guthoticity: rémaineéd a. 


chacateristic feature of the Christian réligion’ 
during long ages of Church history, ‘The 


modern change to race distinctions ppeate ; 


be. accurately determined. 
Owing to corruption, and wotldlindss 
Christianity lost its influence in Africa and 


‘the East and became almost confined to 


Europe. The once flourishing Eastern and 


African Churches were very. nearly ‘obli-. 


terated. The Western Church ‘was isolated, 


and its view of thé. human race’ becding ° - 


more and..more narrowed and bigoted. 
Outside- Europe,’ the world of humanity 
was pictured as a world of heathen darkness. 
When at ‘last the New World was, dis- 
covered, an attitudé was taketi ip “towards © 
the non-European. races, which was savage 
and inhuman... The Christian’ Church, gave. 
its approval to the tortures of the Inquisi- 
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tion and the abominations the slave traffic. 


It is little wonder if, in conditions such 
as these, the vision of Christ, the meek and 
lowly Son of Man, became obscured. The 
- European conscience _was blunted for a 
time, and passively accepted these evils, 
heedless of the inevitable nemesis which 


would ensue. 

It is true, thank God, that both these abo- 
minations have now been swept away. 
Slavery and the’ Inquisition have both be- 
come abhorrent to the Christian conscience. 
But the evil legacy of the past is still heavy 
upon us. It still controls our tastes and 
instincts far more than we imagine. It has 
a terrible stronghold in our sub-conscious 
mind. One has only to watch the expres- 
sion of race-prejudice hardening on the face 
of some generous young Englishman fresh 
“out from home, or worse still, on the face 
“of some gentle English lady, to anderstand 
how deep-seated the evil is. 

What_is needed in‘our own day is a strong 

and healthy reaction against this evil 
tradition of the past; a deepening of shame 
and contrition for our unpardonable sins; 
less boasting about the magnitude and 
magnificence of our Empire while this dis- 
ease'at its very centre remains unhealed; 
more careful teaching in our schools ( and 
~may I add? especially in ‘our Sunday 
schools) concerning the history ‘and tradi- 
tions of races other than. our own. We, 
missionaries, need especially to repent of our 
evil record of abuse of other nations, and to 
take diligent care that it is not repeated. 
A great University like this at Cambridge 
can ‘do much by enlarging the borders of 
education to remove false impressions and 
set a more healthy tone. 
. When we come to'the second great factor 
of the national movement, we go for our 
direct teaching to St. Paul’s ideal of the 
body of humanity, of which Christ, the 
Son of Man is the head,— 

“Whether one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with it; or one member 
rejoice, all the members rejoice with.it.” 

In this ideal of the Body of Humanity, 
there is the fullest possible scope for national 
development. It is, indeed, the character of 
national rights and liberties. In the Roman 
Empire itself,—that confused medley of 
mankind Christianity from the first produc- 
ed distinctive life and variety ‘of charter. 


Ir 


tian forefathers, 


‘the last to ignore them. 
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Dill and Bigg and Glover have pointed out, 
how fresh and manifold were the Christian 
activities in the differerit provinces,’ causing 
national distinctions to arise in each; and 
through the Christian ceuturies the same 
fact has been continually made evident. 
The Christian Church has been the nursing 
mother of nations. Wehave only to look 
at our English history fora signal example. 

But that which we English men and 
English women have received, we must be 
ready, nay, eager to give. To watch, for 
example, a noble but weak nation perish, 
through our supineness or neglect, must be to 
us unthinkable. We ought to feel the injury 
as our very own, and suffer with the weaker 
nation: Again, to be ourselves the instru- 
ments of suppressing high national hopes, 
must be to us even more unthinkable. 
Rather, we have a solemn duty to perform 
to that body of humanity to which we all 
belong. 

“Whether one member. suffers all the 
members suffer with it; and one member 
rejoice all the members rejoice with it.” 

Freely we have received from our Chris- 
liberty, justice, national 
integrity: let us freely give, as far as. is in 
our power, the same great blessings to others, 
whether in India, in Persia, in Egypt, or in 
Turkey. Let us not neglect in our own day 
and generation, either through race’ pre- 
judice, or commercial greed, or political 
expediency, the great ideals of the great 
Victorians,—mén such as Canning and 
Lawrerice, Edwardes and Outram,—and I 
may surely add the name of our great and 
good Queen Victoria herself. 

There are, indeed, many and great 
difficulties besetting the path 1 have outlined 
in a country which must still be governed by 
foreigners,—the pathway of racé equality 
and encouragement of national aspiration. 
Ihave not spoken of these, but I should be 
I have been dealing 
only with the great positive principles which 
underlie our Christian religion; and I hold 
as strongly as possible that the difficulties 
will vanish only in so faras we uphold and 
obey. these Christian principles. 

’ We have, to-day, in our midst leaders’ 
worthy to rank with the great Victorians,— 

men who have won the confidence of other 
races by their sympathy, courage and 
impartial justice. We have also, I firmly be- 
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lieve, in spite of much that is altogether bad 
and reactionary, a growing body of public 


. opinion in support of: generous principles.” 


What we need is the strength and inspi- 
ration that comes from an all-embracing 
movement such as that which put an end 
to slavery during last century. 
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Above all we need continually:to go back: 


to the vision of Christ, the Son of Man. Let .. 


our resolves be strong that nothing shalt find 
a place in our imperial ideas and our, treat- 
ment of other races which would be -un- 
worthy of His Name. ; 


" ORIENTALIA 


wake . : ° i By S. Kumar. 


. Bulletin de I’ Ecole francaise d’ Extreme 
Orient, tone. 12, fasc. 3.—The fasciculus 
under review comprises a catalogue of the 
" Zhmer Museum of Phnom: Pen compiled 
‘by Mons. H. Parmentier, The Museum con- 
-tains a large number of Sanskrit and. old 
Khmer. inscriptions, numerous 
of sculptures, icons and architectural 
fragments; specimens of metal-works illus- 
trative of the ancient Cambodgien art are 
also largely in evidence. The Hindu pan- 
theon is very well represented and the finely 
carved images of such .members thereof as 
Siva, Uma, Ganesa, © Visnu,;-~ Laksmi, 


‘Garuda, Harihara, Brahma and-Indra tes-. 


tify to the ‘popularity which the pauranic 
-Brahminism once enjoyed in the 
colonies of: the Far Kast. - A large number 
‘of grouped representations of Gods and 
Godesses finds also a place in the collection. 
A good collection of Buddhistic images have 
been classified and arranged; they are 
chiefly of the Buddha and the Bodhisattvas 
in diverse attitude. Specimens of architec- 
‘tural fragments in the shape of lintels, 
columns,capitals,and frescoes in basso-relievo 
as wellasin alto-relievo have been proper-~ 
‘ly arranged and catalogued. The specimens 
- of paintings, ‘jewelleries and potteries of 
both classical and modern epochs form not 
‘a very inconsiderable part of the collection 
and have received due attention of the com- 
iler. ; ee oe ; 
_Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XI, Pp-, 3-—In the 
‘present: number of the periodical, Prof. 
‘Jacobi has contributed two discourses on 
the dates of the Chola and the Pandya 
‘Kings based on the inscriptions forwarded 


specimens, 


Indian ~ 


‘to him by the late: Mr. Venkaya ae the con- 
clusions thereof are such as would require * 
the revision of the tables of dates for south.” 


" 


India which find acceptation at present, - 


with the majority of the Indologists, 
’ Epigraphia Indica, Vol.. XI, pp. .2.—The © 
most abiding interest of this number of the 
Journal centres round Mr. D. R. Bhandar- 


kar’s History of the Chahmans of-Marwar. 


The entire paper is built up of epigraphic _ 


evidences. The inscriptions are- arranged 
in chronological sequence and alt of them: 
have been edited from the original -impres-. 
sions. " 


under, the superscription of the, learned: 
editor of the journal appears in, the issue 
under review which seems to be of consider- 
able interest to the students of the history 
of the Indian Buddhism. An attempt has 
been made therein to arrive at a definite 
conclusion with regard to the ‘vexed ques- 


‘2Indian Antiquary, Dec, foie sAn article ~ 


tion of the Ajivakas of the seventh Pillar-- 


Edict of Asoka. Dr. Kern and Prof. Buh- 
ler understood it to mean a sect of the 
Vaisnavas. The Ajivakas were noted’ for 
their ascetic practices and appear to have ° 


‘been in existence long before the rise of 


Buddhism. Prof. Hultzsch considers. them © 
‘to be Jainas but does not specify any ground. 
in support of his position. They. were 


but formed a distinct sect. The™ most’ cele- 
brated’ exponent .of their doctrines ;-was: 
Makkhali Gogala a contemporary. of Buddha, - 
- The Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of 
the Royal Numismatic Society, 1912, pt. 4.—- 


‘neither Buddhists as were mistaken - by ‘the -, 
- Jainas, nor Jainas even in the later times, ~ 
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In. the’ part under “review of itis periodical 


an article of considerable interest has been 


contributed by Mr. J. R. McClean on the~ 


“Origin: of Weight-’ An attempt has been 
made herein, to trace from the beginning 


thé employment* by man, -of the physical 


‘phénomenon, of gravity since the days of the 
‘stoné age. 
that the ideas and actions of early man were 
absolutely simple and says that the present 


conception of weight as a form of measure-. 


ment is not.an elementary idea. He is of 
opinion’ that the elementary idea with re- 
gard to this particular conception must have 
been a fixed size of an ascertained material, 
probably «conceived in the amount thata 
“man could’ carry, He adduces evidences 
.ftom .the Egyptian records translated by Prof. 
Breasted, that the- earliest practical employ- 
merit ‘of | weight was for the ascertainment 
of the quantities of precious metals, ‘and that 
_ the Egyptians manufactured small weights 


out of stone before the end of the Old King- . 


dot, so that’ the idea of weight had by that 
time become separatéd from the matetial in 
which it primarily existed. In the early days 
of barter a fixed standard of quantity was 
maintained which’ found the basis of com- 
parison aiid hence of price. The measures 
of number and capacity were the earliest 
reckoners employed, and they were prefectly 
adequate. for the purposes ‘of ordinary barter. 
But whén a new material, However, was 
introduced i in the form of wealth, necessity, 
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“ENGLISH. 


A Systeni of. Indian Scientific Terminalogy (Cane: : 


try) Part I, The Nonmetallic Elements. By Prof. 
Manindra Nath Ranerjie, MLA. F. GS. Price ae I 
- (including Part II.) ' 


A feeling is growing among indian scientists especi- 
ally in.Bengal to publish their researches in the verna- 
cular. There is also a great demand for popular 
books on scientific ‘subjects written in the vernacular, 
But ‘writers‘are greatly :-hampered from ‘want of a 
‘standard system, of nomenclature. Though learned 
societies like. the Bangiya ~SahityaParishat of 
Calcutta and Nagri Pracharini Sabha at Benares. have 
from timé to time published lists of scientific terms, 


these have not found favour with the authors generally . 


‘ 


The author takes it for granted - 


‘gold. 


“. Egyptians. 
.their more civilised neighbours 


‘ance to 
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was‘felt for the deteninaeon of different’ 


volumes of a precious’ material thus put in 


vogue; the value of capacity as a deter- 
‘minant of price was found quite inadequate 


for a substance which. depended upon ‘ts 
weight for its worth. Thus weight was im- 
provised and its elementary use was to ascer- 
tain the value of the newly ascertained 
precious metal by its specific weight or 
gravity. The precious metal referred to was 
‘The varying weights of different 
qualities were so apparent that they forced 
upon the Egyptians the necessity of assessing 
the value of quantities of precious material. 


‘The author conjectures that electrum which 


was at one time Jargely imported into 


. Egypt, by its comparison with the pure gold 


probably gave the necessary object lesson 
to the Egyptians of the value of weight as 
the test for worth in precious metal. This 
-dates so far back'as about the time ‘of 
Thothmes lI. The weighing scene’ of the 
Last Judgment described in the Book of 


‘the Dead has in it all the elements of truth 


with regard to the use of the balances by the 
The Greeks were indebted to - 
for this 
staridard ‘of measurement, and in fact, the 
Greek ‘word ‘Istyma’ carries the Egyptian | 


‘idea of estimating of gold and silver, Xeno- 


phon gives in his “ Cyropzedea ” (8, 2 and 21) 
arid in hits Memorabilia the process “of valu- 


‘ing goods in much the same way as took 


place with the Egyptians. 


on account of’harshness and nonresemiblance to exist- 
ing “European terminology. Prof. Manindra Nath 
have tried to solve the problem by coining words of 
Sanskritic origin but having striking phonetic vesembl- 
international scientific nomenclature. On 
account.of this special feature Prof. Manindra Nath’'s 

terminology can be used throughout India and easily 
understood and remembered. In the pamphlet under 
review he has. given the terminology of the noninetallic 
elements only and we request the ‘author to publish the 
other parts as soon as possible. We give below a few 


- Oxygen—aqaia |: Sili- 
con— fire { Nitrogen—#aa141 \ Chlorine—gas few \ 


examples of his terminology. 
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England’s Dilemma, by M. De Webb, C. I. E., Chatr- 
man of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce, etc. etc. 
P.S. King & Son, Londow. SA. Natesan, Madras. 
9-6 net. 2 = 


Mr. Webb is well known for his deep knowledge of 
finance, and it is mainly due to his steady, unrelenting 
advocacy of a gold standard and an open mint for 
India that thesé long neglected matters are again 
becomitig questions of public interest in England. 

British politics fall a prey to an inevitable Scylla 
and Carybdis. Home affairs are engulfed in the 
whirlpool of ‘party; tossed hither and ‘thither until 
their battered remains emerge in a well nigh urirecog- 
nisable condition, Questions relating to india and 
foreign parts of the Empire, since they are of no 
interest to the British electorate and therefore cannot 
be..used to catch votes for either party, are ship- 
wrecked at once on the rocks of indifference. *, ; 

Gold money had been coined and used in India for. at 


least fodrteen centuries up to 1815, when the East ~ 


India Company in an hour of financial panic, conse- 
quent on the opening up of Australian and Californian 
Gold mines, which threatened the rapid depreciation 
of gold to an alarming extent, demonetised the gold 
Mohur and refused to receive gold at the Indian 
Public Treasuries. i 
In 1893, in another panic, the Indian Government 
closed the Indian mints to the free coinage of silver, 
but on the distinct understanding that they would 
shortly be reopened to the free coinage of gold. ~ 
That promise, of such vital importance to the peo- 


ples of India, has never to this day been redeemed, | 


‘,in spite of the fact that the Indian Currency Commis- 
sion of 1898 composed ‘‘ of eminent men expert in the 
requirements of commerce and currency unanimously 
recommended that. the Indian mints should be thrown 
open to the unrestricted coinage of gold on terms 
and conditions similar to those which govern the three 
Australian branches of the Royal Mint” and urged. 
that the Indian gold .reserves should be taken from 
London and restoréd to India from whence they 
should never have been moved. 

Mr, Webb lays stress on the great loss suffered by 
India through the constant withdrawal of her money- 
reserves to London where they are lent out ata rate. of 
interest, - with and without security, much below that 
of the Indian market, instead of being placed at the 
disposal of the Indian peoples themselves, 

It is here contended that the Secretary of State for 
India has no shadew of right of any kind or descrip- 
tion to withdraw £30,000,000. to £35,000,000 of India’s 
money from India to London in order temporarily to 

‘delay the shipment of an equivalent amount of gold to 
India; It is contended that such a policy not only 
stultifies itself (id that India will assuredly take the 
gold due to her sooner or later), but it inflicts grave 
Injustices on India, depriving her, as it does, of capital 
which she sorely needs for her own development filch- 
ing a certain amount of interest, | her legitimate due, 
and involving unnecessary taxation upon her not over 
wealthy millions.” j 

. Again the gold reserves held by England are quite 
notoriously inadequate, so much so that in the opinion 


of experts, cash payments would have to be suspended . 


if war broke out with a first class power. What would 
become of India’s Gold Standard Reserve in such an 
emergency ? We agree with Mr. Webb that “in trans- 
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ferring practically the whole of India’s Gold Standard 
Reserve to London and there investing it in Securities, 
.the Secretary of State for India is deliberately expos- 
ing India to a ri-k against which’ it is his‘ first duty 
to protect her.” “ a 8 
We give one quotation from the Chairman’s Annual _ 
Address to the Karachi Chamber of Commerce 1912. 
‘'The situation is doubly dangerous because not. 
only are the cash reserves of the United Kingdon 
admittedly inadequate, but the finances of Great 
Britain are now being manipulated in a way that has 
seriously impaired the confidence of large sections 
of the public. Tampering with the Sinking Fund 
and carrying on the daily business of government’ 
by aid of colossal temporary borrowings are - not 
methods that commend themselves to sober financiers. 
These.temporary loans have amounted to as much as , 
thirteen millions sterling. What a contrast in Govern- 
ment financial methods! On the one hand Mr, Lloyd 
George with an overdraft of £13,000,000 from the 
London money market, and on the other hand Sir 
Guy Fleetwood Wilson with such a plethora of cash . 
in the Indian treasuries that he is-able to spare 
#12,000,000 or so without any serious embarrassment ! 
But, 1 ask, why should the people of India-be so taxed 
as to yield these enormous cash surpluses for transfer 
to London, there to be lent, indirectly of course, to 
bolster up the unsound finance of Mr. Lloyd George? 
If thé Government of India have any spare cash to 
lend, there is every reason why that cash should be 
placed at the disposal of the public in India, not 
transferred to London and lent out secretly at probably 
much lower rates to the London money market.”’ 
Into Mr. Webb’s analysis of England's dilemma 
of high prices, frequent strikes and increasing labour 


unrest, consequent on the depreciation of the value 


of gold, and the connection of ali this-with the denial 
of gold to India, we do not now propose ‘to enter. 
India owes Mr. Webb a debt of gratitude for his 


- courage anc determination in forcing this most vital- 


question upon public attention. ‘The book before us 
is written in the clearest and most straightforward 
manner; charges, proofs, defences, are all. laid out 
before the reader, with chapter and verse for every - 
assertion,; and we most. heartily recommend it to the 
serious attention of all public spirited people. 


Hitpa M. Hewsrn. 
Hinp1. 


America Bhraman Part 1. by Mr. Satyadeva, Printed |. 
at the Standard Press, Allahabad, and published | : 
by the Satyagranthamala office, Cawnpore. Crown 
8u0. pp. 121. Price—As. 8. 


This is the long-announced narrative of Mr. Satya- 
deva’s toilsome travel through 13 states of the ‘United 
States of America. This was mostly performed on * 
foot, and diverse forms of scenery, manners, customs « 
and things were met with on the way. In this book 
only a beginning has been made with two States, 
Washington and Oregon, in the usual interesting.and 
life-like style of the author. |The description of 
** Hobs,’ an idle and almost innocent set of men, in 
some places, is rather amusing. Instruction and. in- 
formation are both to be found in the book. 
Chandragupta Mauryya, by Babu Joyshankar Pra- 

sad, - Printed at Shree Lakshmi Navayan Press, 

Jatanbar, Benares City, and to be had of Babu 
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Ambika Prasad, Savay Govardhan, Benares. Crown 

8uo. pp. 80, Pricé—As. 6: ae 
-In-.this- book the different-theories of the birth of 
the famous founder of the Mauryya Empire are dis- 
cussed and the life-history of this 
reviewed with considerable research and pains. The 
book has been. written on original lines. The language 
is chaste, while the ptinting is nice and has been 
effected on thick paper. 


Sandhya, by Mr. Satyadeva. Printed. at the .Sri- 


krishna. Press, Cawnpore, and published, by the 


Satyagranthamala office, Cawnpore. Crown 8vo. 
pp. 11. Price-2 pice.. ; 
Inthis pamphlet the author gives Hindi mantras 
in which, in imitation of the Sanskrit mantras of the 


Sandhya. speaking of God and natural forces, determi- 


naticn is made for serving and admiring the mother- 

country in various ways. 

Rashtriya Sandesh, translated by Mr. Navayan Prasad 
Arora, B.A, and published by Mr. Satyadeva at 
the Satyagranthamala office, Cawnpore. Printed 
at the Standard Press, Allahabad. Crown 8 vo. pp. 
g2. Price—As. six. 


This is a translation of the original of Swami Ram- 
tirtha. ‘The rendering has been correct and idiomatic. 
Beneath the plans for advancing: his fatherland, we 
see in the Swami’s essays, his peculiar religious philo- 
sophy. The childlike, homely style of the Swami is 
perceptible in the translation also.’ The printing and 
.get-up are nice.: : 
Vaidie Vaijyanti, by B. Madan Mohan Seth, M.A., 

LL. B., of Bulandshahar, Secretary of the Arya- 

pratinidhi Sabha, United. Provinces of Agra and 

Oudh, Printed at the Anglo-Oriental Press, Luck- 

now. * Crown quarto, Pp. 179. Price—One Rupee. 


This is a report of the work of the aforesaid Sabha for 
the last twenty-five years. The report is divided under 
several heads. The statistics given in tabular form 
will prove pretty useful in building up a history of the 
Arya Samaj. Portraits of several notable men in the 
Samaj are given ; and the different philanthropic and 
patriotic works of the Samaj have been reviewed. 

- Efforts have been made to.show that the misapprehen- 
-sion in some quarters to the effect that the Arya- 
Samaj is.a political body, is baseless. The printing on 
art-paper is good. . 
Navipushpavali Part I, by Shreemati Hemant Kumari 
- Chowdhri, Lady Superintendent, Victoria Kanya 
Vidyalaya, Patiyala State and to be had of her. 


Printed atthe Sudarshan Press, Allahabad, Crown. 


8 vo. pp. 80, Price—annas four. 

In it short biographies of some Indian and European 
_ female ‘celebrities, are given in simple and interesting 
style. The lamented and renowned Queen Victoria 
heads the list and among the Indian names.we find 
those of the mother .of Vidyasagar, Kunti, Savitri 


and others. Altogether there are 21 lives. favq 
on page 7, line 3 should be #ive. 


Rajarshi_ Bhishm Pitamah, by Mv. Satyadeva. 
Printed at the Commercial Press, Cawnpore, and 
published by the Satyagrantha-mala office, 
Cawnpore. Crown 8 vo. pp. 75. Price—as. 4. 


In it the writer has touched with his fertile pen the 


‘great man_ is, 
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story found in the Mahabharata about Bhishm 
Pitamah.. The firmness and patience of this famous 
hero .are pointed out. No doubt the book will prove 
eminently useful especially to young men. Such short 


‘ treatises on. the great men of ancient India, written 


on the basis of all the historical materials at command, 
will remove a great want in the field of the Hindi 
Literature. , 


Navajivan Vidya, published by Babu Pindidas, Pro- 
_ prietor, Pustuk Bhandar, Lahori Gate, Lahore, and 

printed at the Bombay Machine Press, Lahore. 
- Crown 8 vo. pp. 274. Price—Paper cover—Rs. 1-8-0, 

Board cover—Rs. 1-ti-0. : Sek. 

This is a Hindi translation of the English book 
‘The Science of a New Life’’ and is meant for “all 
the married and particularly for those who contem- 
plate marriage.’’ The duties.and errors of a married 
life and the requisites of a married couple are dealt 
with Though we may not agree with all the views 
of the author, we must say that the book is very useful 
and may.be safely put in the hands of young people. 
The. translator could have done weil to adapt rather 
than translate the book as he has proposed in the pre- 
face. The rendering has been correct and accurate. 
The advice of advertising for a suitable spouse men- 
tioning all the traits of character in the advertiser, will 
not sound well to the Indian ears, There are some 
printing and grammatical errors over and’ above those 
pointed out in the list: of errata, On the whole we 
must say that the Hindi translation of such useful books 
in other languages should be encouraged. 

M. S. 


Le .., PERSIAN ETC. 

Philological : Curiosities, by Mr. Mirza Kaliahbeg 
Fredunbeg, Retired Dy. Collector. Printed at 
Premiey Steam Press, Hyderabad Sind. Crown 
8 vo. pp. 192. Price—One Rupee. 


In ‘this book there are materials for extensive philo- 
logical research. The author has brought together 
Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Turkish, Pushtu, Baluchi— 
and Sindhi words having either derivation or accident- 
al philological conformity with English words or words 
of other European languages.’ As a collection, the 
book will prove most useful; and on its basis the his- 
torian may build up or support many historical facts 
or theories. The words have been got together with 
considerable labour and -trouble. The printing and 
binding are good, _ 

Jawahiy Parsi, Rubatyyat and Mufardat, by Do; and 
printed at,Do. Crown 16 mo. pp. 75 & Fo. 

“These ‘are quatrains, tetrastiches and unrhyming 
couplets of several Persian poets, both Indian and 
foreign. The compilation and selection’ have been 
judicious: The Rubaiyyat of Omar Khayyam have 
not been given because several editions of them are 
on the-market. The author has tried to bring to notice 
a lot of comparatively neglected poetry. The book is 
bound in nice board cover. ' 


Persian Gems, by Do. and printed at Do. Crown 16 
mo. pp. 150. Price—8 as. 

These. are translations in English verse of the 
Rubaiyyat portion of the selections reviewed above. 
The rendering though almost literal has been nice. The 
printing and binding have nothing to be desired 
and the book will form a nice pocket manual and a 
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companion to the above. The footnotes will prove 
useful to those who have not much of Persian. 


: Maratiii. > 
The Writings of Swami Vivekanand, Part I. 

The name of Swami Vivekanand is of world-wide 
fame and his influence as a religious reformer is felt 
not only on the land of his birth but in the far off 
lands of England and America. The present volume 
of his writings (part I, -pp. 283) contains a transla- 
tion of his speeches delivered by liim before the Con- 
ferénce of the Religions of the World held at Chicago 
in 1892, and his private letters to his friends in India. 
The introduction to this volume is written by that. gift- 
ed woman.the,late. Sister Nivedita. -This book -pro- 
fesses. to be a translation into Marathi of ‘the Swami's 
English speeches but it certainly trespasses the. limits 
of translation and partakes in a very large measure 
of the nature of free adaptation. The way in “which. 
Decanni. saints are freely quoted in this volume makes, 
it clear that the translator has taken severe liberty with. 
‘the Author's speeches, though perhaps in so doing he 
has much improved upon the style of the. author him- 
self. “Want of space forbids a critical review of the 
writings, which are full of a wholesale admiration of 
things reasonable and- unreasonable in the teachings 
of Hinduism, ‘The arguments advanced in support 
of. the theory of Karma, although subtle in themselves 
donot convince thoughtful and critical readers of the 
book of.the truth of the doctrine. All the lectures have 
a predominantly dogmatic note about them which de- 
prives them of the otherwise persuasiveness of argu- 
ment and style. The last chapter ‘‘ The good effects 


of thé’ Vedaiita Doctrine on the world,’ is very con- ’ 


fusingr reading. The vauntirig tone of it leaves’ a 


painful impression on the mind and while it tickles © 


one’s sense of what in some quarters passes for -pa- 
triotism but which i reality is only an unhealthy con- 
dition of it, it cannot but niake many sceptical of the 
truth of the numerous dogmatic assertions made in it. 
The book however is sure to serve one great purpose, 
and it is to create a taste for religious literature. It 
_may also promote religious thought but it will not be 
at all in any decent proportion to the other effect, v/z., 
the craniping of the religious outlook. On the whole, 
however, the Marathi volume will forma very stimu- 
lating and bracing reading.’ The language of the 
book is chaste and forceful and the volume. may take 
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the Ratna Sagar Printing, Press, Ahmedabad, Pp. 
go.. Cloth bound. Price Re, 0-8-0 (19'2). - ie 


‘The little songs which-children learn at their mother’s 
knee, the verses which they récité when at play ’- 
with other children, the riddles which they are called - 


“upon to read at this age, furnish quite a fascinating 


literature in all the. known languages. The samte is- . 
thé case with Gujarati and looking to the tendency of, 
the present day school educations there appears to be. 
every: likelinood of these beautiful songs being lost to- 
the literature, firstly. because school books containing ° 


“poetry with copy-book texts are ousting them, | ahd 


Secondly because no attempts are being made tovres-. 
cue them from thus being wiped‘out. All honor due -. 
therefore to the Education Department of H. .H. the. 
Gaekwar which notified the award of a-prize.to.such a — 
publisher, and to’ this Kavi who undertook .this com-’- 
pilation and carried off the prize. “The songs are.wee © 


. little. things, falling very.sweelly on the ear ‘when’ sung ,, 


by groups ‘of small children, Accompanied, by, suitable” 
action... ‘To be appreciated they have to.beread and 


“heard: 


Kathiawadi Sahitya, Part 1, by Kahanji Dharmsinh, 


"of Rajkot, Printed at thé Satya Prakash Printing 


Press,-Khadia, Ahmedabad. Paper cover. Pp. 109.. 

Price Ré. 0-8-0 (1903). Ane ; 

The indigenous literature of Kathidawad is very - 
rich, and portrays the wild, romantic and picturesque 
life of its inhabitants in vivid colours. It-chronicles his | 
toric events, and isalso brimful of incidents which thro, 
strong light on the social side of the life of its- 
varied population. Unfortunately thesé verses hé scat= 
tered about in some cases. in inaccessible corners; but.’~ 
in most, are preserved: by means of oral communica-. ; 
tion from mouth to mouth. ‘Till now no sustained, 
effort has been made to collect and publish them. 


‘This little book under review is an attempt to fill up, 
the void, and we think itis a commendable one. The,” 
aniours of .well-known -couples like Sona Rani and: . 
Halainan Jethwo, Fulande:and Lakho, have been versi- ° - 


’ fied in very feeling words, the chastity of Ranakdevi 


who burnt herself on the funeral pyre with her husband , 
rather than submit to the embraces of .the “king of 
Patan, is also celebrated in verse, whicli is full both of 
pathos and vigour. Besides this, the book cotitains ~ 
many-other Duhas (couplets) which are didactic and” 


characteristic of the rough and uneducated men by .. 
whom they are composed. Short notes hére and tlhiere ~ 
enable the ‘reader to understand the rather peculiar .- 


“a high place in the awakening Marathi literature of 


modern times, -. 
; . ; CB. 
GUSARATL- 


Gujarati Junan Gite, by. Kavi Bhavanishanker 
Narsinhram of Limbdi, (Kathiawad) printed at 


apt 


provincialism of Kathiawad. We think this book. - 
should be on the table of all lovérs of Kathiawadi 


literature. Bel ut 
Ki .M. J... 
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’ ‘Phe Government Laboratory at Sakchi. 
‘THe account of the Tata Iron and- Steel, 
Works at Sakchi' which appeared in the 


Modern Review for March, although contain-. 
ing detailed and, enthusiastic: mention of- 
important and unimportant institutions 


NOTES 





The Government Laboratory at Sakchi. 


connected therewith, ignores altogether the 
most important institution, namely, the 
Government Laboratory. It may not be 
generally known that the late Mr. J. N. 
Tata, before he finally decided to start the 
Works, obtained definite assurances from 
the Government of India for generous 
support. We are informed that the Govern- 
ment promised to buy at least 20,000 tons 
of steel rails per annum, provided, of course, 
they came up to the standard specifications. 
-It became necessary for the Government to 
make provision on the spot for testing the 
steel rails which it would buy. For this 
reason, the Government engaged an eminent 
metallurgist from England, Dr. Mc William, 
A.R.S.M., D. Met., who was Professor of Metal- 
lurgy at the Sheffield University, the centre 
of the iron and steel industry in England. 
He established a fully equipped laboratory 
at Sakchi for mechanical, chemical and 
microscopic tests. He is at the head 
of the Laboratory and is ably assisted in 
his work by Mr. C. A. Irwin, Assistant 
Chemist and Mr. A. N. Bose of Birmingham 
University, Laboratory Assistant. No steel 
rails are purchased by the Government 
unless passed by Dr. Mc William. We 
understand the Tata Works are beginning 
to supply a small quantity to the Govern- 
ment. An illustration of the Government 
Laboratory is published, showing the tall 
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chimneys of the Works 
. in the background. 
B. L. Mitrer. 
The Tata Works and 
Qualified Indians. 


In this connection, 


we note with’ regret 
that the Tata Co. gives 
but little encourage- 
ment to qualified In- 
dians_ with _ special 
training, although there 
are at the present 
moment many Indian 
youths trained in 
Europe and America. 


All responsible  scien- 
tific work at the Tata 
works is done by foreign- 


ers, mostly American 
and German. No Indians 
are employed even 


in such subordinate positions as might in 
time fit them to hold responsible positions 
in the place of the foreign experts. This 
is no doubt a matter for the Company. 
But it has a bearing on the wider question 


of Indian youths taking to industrial 
pursuits. When the Tata Works were 
started it was expected that at last an 


opening was being found for Indian intellect 
for scientific industry. Unfortunately that 
expectation has not been fulfilled. We 
would not have adverted to the matter 
had it not been for the public aspect of it, 


B. L. Mirrer. 


Indians and Higher Educational Posts. 


Educated Indians know that it is not 
veterans like Dr. P. C. Ray alone who are 
quite fit to hold appointments in the Indian 
Educational Service; there are many 
younger men who are as good asand some- 
times better than the European members 
of that service of the same age and aca- 
demic standing. 

At a time when the Public Service Com- 
mission is engaging the attention of the 
Indian public it is desirable that definite 
proofs should be published in the news- 
papers as to the capacity of Indians for 
honorably and creditably doing the work 
supposed to be done by Englishmen alone. 
The post of the Senior Professor of 
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Chemistry at the Government College, 
Lahore is reserved for the members of the 
Indian Educational Service. At the end of 
November 1912, Dr. S. M. Sane, B.A., B. Sc. 
(Allahabad), Ph. D. (Berlin) was appointed 
to officiate in the place of the retiring 
Professor until the arrival of a new nominee 
from England. Within a short period of 
less than four months, Dr. Sane was able 
to win over the hearts of the students as 
well as the College authorities. An in- 
teresting function took place on 17th March 
when the Chemistry students of the College 
presented him an address. The Principal, 
Major J. Stephenson, 1.M.s., who presided, 
remarked that Dr. Sane had_ placed the 
College under deep obligations by taking 
up the work of the retiring professor at 
such a short notice. He was sorry to lose 
Dr. Sane but the Government Regulations 
did not provide any room for him in the 
Chemical Department. 

It may be mentioned here that Rai 
Bahadur Dr. Chunilal Bose is now doing 
the work of the Chief Chemical Analyser 
to the Government of Bengal. 

S. 


Affairs of the Chinese Republic 


(1) THe DEATH oF LuNG-yU, THE LAST 
Mancnu Empress. 


The last two rulers of the Ching Dynasty 
have been women. The Empress-Dowager, 
Lung-yu, saw the end of the house which 
represented a conquering race of the small- 
est minority over the largest majority known 
to history. The lady passed away on the 
22nd of February at 2 A.M., about a year 
after her and her son’s abdication. It is 
more than interesting to note the feeling 
of the Chinese public on the death of Lung- 
yu, once the empress of China, but at her 
death a mere citizen of the great Asiatic 
Republic. The Chinese papers, to hand 
by the Jast mail, mark the event with sad 
columns. They remember her not as a 
hated member of a_ hated’ dynasty 
but as a capable and strong woman 
and as a helper of the Republic in the last 
analysis. She bravely tried to hold the 
‘throne for the infant emperor, and 
she, they say, gracefully acknowledged the 
sovereignty of the people and abdicated 
the throne in favour of the people when 
she saw resistance useless and disastrous. 
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The last words of this lady were ‘ How 
shall my spirit find rest in the next world, 
what face shall I show, when I rejoin our 
ancestors in the ancestral temple, I the 
last empress of the ruling Dynasty.”” The 
Chinese people have not lost their sense of 
pathos with the commencement of their 
new political life, for they sympathise with 
the ex-empress in her expression of this 
feeling, and the government has_ taken 
charge of the Infant with a maternal res- 
ponsibility “to give peace to the soul of 
the deceased lady.’’ New politics has not, 
in the case of China, unlike that of Japan, 
denationalised Asia. 


(2) AUSTRALIA AND CHINA. 


Chinese publicists regarded it as a blunder 
on the part of Australia to shut out Chinese 
and Indian labour; for a large portion of 
the surface of Australia cannot be used by 
the Whites, as they are incapable of produc- 
ing therein. Without labour Capital will 
not go there, and the financial circumstances 
which could be bettered by attracting 
Indian and Chinese workers are not allowed 
to improve. “Why,” the Chinese publicists 
ask, “should not the hay, which is a food 
for the cow, be allowed to the cow, by the 
inhospitable dog who cannot eat it ?” 


(3) Cuina AnD JAPAN. 


We gather that there is some rivalry 
between Japan and the United States for 
bringing about an entente between the 
Republic and themselves. The question 
has been ostensibly put off till the loan has 
been settled. Private correspondence fore- 
shadows a settlement of the loan affair 
with the United States. 


(4) PREPARATION FOR THE NEXT WAR IN 
MonGOLIA, : 


China has imposed an extra tax of 20 per 
cent. on salt, wine, and tobacco since rIith 
February. An expedition against Urga 
being necessary field surgeons and officers 
have been put to active service. People 
are lecturing against Russia in the province 
of Canton. In Mongolia the real conflict 
would be against Russia. We are inclined 
to connect Dr. Sun Yat Sen’s visit to Japan 
with the Mongolian problem. We should 
not be surprised if Japan and China con- 
jointly opposed Russia. It is however to be 
remembered that Japan does not hold 
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philanthropic views as regards Mongolia. 
There she has been laying the foundation 
of her effective influence for some time past. 
This aspect of the problem is personally 
more interesting to India. For Mongolia 
is a next door neighbour to Tibet. 


(5) Mercuants’ Minitia. 


The Merchants’ Militia which was re- 
cognised in Canton in the revolutionary 
days for the protection of the city has just 
been recognised by the government. These 
citizen-solidiers are expected to take part 
in the Mongolian war. 

The merchants of the popular centre, 
Canton, have received information from 
the government to organise a Chamber of 
Commerce. 

(6) ELection Caszs. 


China is no exception to the defects of 
the modern elective system. The petitions 
before the Chief Justice of the Kwangtung 
Supreme Court, to set aside elections, are 
so numerous, that if the rivals succeed, the 
personale of the assembly might be bodily 
changed. 


(7) INDIA AND Dr. Sun Yart-Sen’s NAME. 


It is amusing that the latter part of the 
name of the popular hero of the Asiatic Re- 
public is Indian. “ Yat Sen” is the Chinese 
transcript of the Sanskrit name of the super- 
- human being Yaksha, which has travelled to 
China from Buddhist literature. No doubt 
he is a super-man in politics. 

K. 
Recognition of literary work. 


Babu Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., B.L., 
who contributed to this Review a large 
number of articles on the Mundas, published 
them later in book form. In recognition 
of the scientific value of his work, Govern- 
ment has conferred on him a Kaiser-i-Hind 
Medal of the Second Class. In the Bankipur 
Durbar, when presenting the medal to him, 
the Lieutenant-Governor addressed him ‘as 
follows :— 

“It gives me great pleasure to present to 
you by command of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor General of India 
the Kaisar-i-Hind Medal of the Second Class 
for Public Service in India which His 
Excellency has been pleased to award to 
you. You have devoted many years to 
investigation into the history and ethnology 
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of the Mundas of Chota Nagpur and have 
recently embodied the results. of your 
enquiries in a most interesting and valuable 
work called “The Mundas and _ their 
country”. You have rendered the people 
of this tribe even more useful service by 
your endeavours to secure a proper under- 
standing by the courts of their laws and 
customs and you have throughout main- 
tained, at considerable loss to yourself, a 
high standard of professional integrity which 
has won for you the esteem and respect 
ofall classes. I congratulate you heartily 
on the honour which has been conferred 
upon you and I trust that you may long 
live to enjoy it.” 

We hope more of our countrymen will 
do original work like that done by Babu 
Sarat Chandra Roy, not for the honour 
that it may or may not bring, but for the 
worth of the work itself. 


The Treatment ot Animals in India. 


In the Nineteenth Century for January, 
1913 the Hon’ble Mrs. Charlton has an 
article on the treatment of animals under 
British rule in India, in which special refer- 
ence is made to systematic cruelty connected 
with the passage of troops and stores along 
the Kashmir road. In the course of her 
article, she remarks that “owing to condi- 
tions prevailing in the country, no under- 
taking, it matters not of how meritorious 
a nature, could ever be brought to a 
successful issue without some measure of 
official support.” This is a matter which 
affects more things than the treatment 
of animals; it is the reason why modern 
India as a whole is more dead than 
alive. It is not creditable either to the Go- 
vernment or the people, that it should be the 
case that few undertakings, however meritori- 
ous, can succeed as the result of private 
enterprise, pure and simple. As in progres- 
sive Western countries. the peaple should see 
that private enterprise succeeds. 


“The Madonna of the Magnificat,” 


Of this famous painting by Botticelli, 
Julia Cartwright writes: “The Virgin is in 
the act of dipping her pen into the ink, to 
write her song of praise on the leaves of the 
missal, which is held open by angel 
hands. Two other boy-angels hold a 
golded crown above her head, and as the 
heavenly light streams over her, the child 
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on her knees looks up in her face witha 
sudden flash of inspiration. Then the full 
significance of the great sacrifice dawns 
upon the mother’s soul, and at the very 
moment when she realises all her glory, 
when angels crown her brows, and the child 
guides her pen to write the words that pro- 
nounce her blessed among women, the sword 
pierces her heart, with its mysterious fore- 
taste of coming agony.” 


The Late Professor Gauri Shankar De. 


An educated Indian who nearly reached 
the age of three score years and ten may 
be said to have lived long, for unfortunately 
we are not now a long-lived class of men. 
Professor Gauri Shankar De, who died last 
month at the age of 69, was well-known 





Tue Late Proressor GAurRI SHANKAR DE. 


as a sound mathematician and a very able. 
teacher. He crowned a brilliant academical 
career by winning the Premchand Roy- 
chand Scholarship. He had to his credit 
nearly half a century’s quiet, unostentatious 
and conscientious work. Many educated 
men who are now themselves elderly and 
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occupy distinguished positions im many 
walks of life, were his pupils. He was as 
distinguished for his character as for his 
scholarship. In him the country loses one 
of its men of sterling worth. 


Lectures on Art in the Punjab 
University. 


In January, 1906, the Arts Faculty of the 
Calcutta University accepted Mr. E. B. 
Havell’s proposal “that in the interest of 
general culture, Art should not be excluded 
from the Arts Courses of the University.” 
But this proposal has never been acted upon 
at Calcutta. It was left to the Punjab 
University to do something in this respect.. 





Mr. SAMARENDRANATH GUPTA. 


In March last that University invited Mr. 
S. N. Gupta, one of the pupils of Mr. 
Abanindro Nath Tagore, to deliver.a course 
of lectures on Indian Art. Mr. Gupta de- 
livered five lectures, one of which we pub- 
lish in this number. We are glad that the 
talents of this young artist have met with 
recognition at the hands of a University. 
The Punjab University has in this way 





Tue Late Proressor BENOYENDRANATH SEN, 





Babus Apurbaranjan, Bijoykrishna, Probodhkumar, Rohiniranjan. 
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tried to encourage the study 
not only of painting and 
sculpture, but of architecture 
as well, the task of delivering 
addresses on the last subject 
having been’ entrusted to 
Mr. Gordon Sanderson. 


The Late Professor Beno- 
yendranath Sen. 


The death of Prof. De is 
mournful enough, though he 
may be said to have died full 
of years and honours, But in 
one respect the death of Prof. 
Benoyendranath Sen is. still 
more mournful, as at the time 
of his death he had not com- 
pleted the forty-fifth year of 
his life. He had a brilliant 
University career and was well- 
known for his devout and 
saintly character. He was very 
popular among students for his 
sweet disposition, his ability as 
a teacher and the keen and 
unceasing interest he took in 
their welfare. His work in this 
direction was done mainly in 
connection with the Calcutta 
University Institute. He was 
a man of varied activity, and 
exemplified in his life that 
harmonious combination of 
action and _ contemplation, 
which ought to be the aim of 
full manhood to attain, 

Prof. Sen was a leading 
member of the Brahmo Samaj 
and one of its best and most 
thoughtful speakers and writers. 
He visited Great Britain and 
the United States of America 
and made an impression where- 
ver he spoke. 


Public Recognition of 
Heroism, 


The Government resolution 
on the Sibpur boat disaster 
contained an appreciation of 
the heroism of seven young 
men who did _ rescue work 
at the risk of their own 
lives. They are Messrs. Mil- 


ner, Sanat Kumar Haldar, 
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Statue of the late Justice M, G. Ranade by G. K. Mhatre. 


Apurba Ranjan Barua, Rohini” 
Ranjan Barua, Bijay Krishna 
Gupta, Prabodh Kumar Ghosh 
and Prakritikumar Ghosh. At a 
public meeting held at the Bharat 





Basu SANAT Kumar HALDAR. 


Sangit Samaj premises, the thanks 
of the community were conveyed 
to these young men and_ gold 
medals were awarded to them. 
May there be more such men in 
our midst ! 


Mhatre’s Statue of Ranade. 


Bombay has shown her appre- 
ciation of Ranade by continuing 
his life-work and by erecting a 
marble statue of that great son of 
India. The progressive movement 
in India is not one-sided. It 
embraces all spheres of human 
thought and activity, whether 
religious, social, political, econo- 
mic, industrial or of any other 
description. Progress along any 
line both depends on and acce- 
lerates progress along other lines. 
Ranade had this comprehensive 
idea of national advancement and 
was pre-eminently the thinker of 
the movement. His reverent love 
of India spiritualised his patrio- 
tism. Unlike some social refor- 
mers, he never fought shy of 
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politics or tried to belittle the work of 
political “agitators,” nor, like some of the 
latter, was he blind to the pressing need of 
setting our own house in order. With re- 
ference to some incidents in his life one 
could wish his firmness in taking his stand 
on his principles were as great as the 
massiveness of his intellect, the ardour of 
his patriotism or the depth of his piety. 
But he was so good and great, that we feel 
that it is not for us to sit in judgment on 
him, nor is this the occasion to do so. 


From the photograph of the statue, which 
we are enabled by the kind courtesy of the 
sculptor to publish, it is clear that Mr. G. 
K. Mhatre has done his work well. The 
likeness is unmistakeable and there _ is 
character and dignity in the statue. If 
anywhere else in India, marble statues or 
busts are required, we think we need not 
go outside India for their execution. The 
young artist has not belied the promise of 
his early achievements. We wish him still 
greater triumphs to his chisel. 


A South African Cartoon, 


The excellent Indzan Opinion Souvenir of 
the Hon. Gopal Krishna Gokhale’s Tour 
in South Africa which Mr. H. S. L. Polak 
has brought out, contains a_1eproduction 
of a cartoon from “Die Voorlooper 


of 


i 





Brother, sweep your own house ! 


Capetown. In this cartoon, which we 
reproduce on a reduced scale, the ‘ Hon. 
A. Fischer presents the Hon. G. K. Gokhale 
with a memento of his visit to South Africa, 
and suggests that he should sweep before 
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his own door, having regard to the depressed 
classes of India.” spo 
‘** Physician, heal thyself” is a good retort, 
but.it is not good logic, nor does it afford any 
safe guidance for the conduct of individuils 
and nations using it. ‘Two wrongs do not 
make one right. Because we have the 
“depressed classes” in India, no other nation 
would be justified in having “depressed class- 
es’ in their midst. No nation, race or class 
of people can be self-sufficient. People who 
practise social or any other kind of exclu- 
sion against whole classes or communities 
deprive themselves of some good which the 
latter might have done them. Apart from 
this considefation, whoever despises or is 
afraid of the competition of others gives an 
indication of his defective manhood. 
Countries which are now following the 
policy of excluding or dehumanising whole 
races or classes, should remember the fate 
which has overtaken India on account of 
the prevalence of the cult of “Don’t-touch- 
ism.” It is not an enviable fate. 


A new book about Vivekananda.* 


In the year 1898 Sister Nivedita and some 
other disciples of Swami Vivekananda tra- 
velled with him in many parts of Northern 
India. The Sister kept notes of what the 
Swami said and did during these wander- 
ings. These have now been published in 
a collected form. They make very interest- 
ing and instructive reading, and are distin- 
guished by the author’s well-known beauty 
and vigour of language. In them we 
obtain glimpses of the strong personality 
of Vivekananda and of his famous disciple. 
He tried to rouse the people of India 
to a consciousness of their latent> spiritual 
strength and wealth. And when the spirit is 
once awakened, good of every kind follows. 

The Foreword gives some idea of the 
contents of the book. 

“ Beautiful have been the days of this year. In 
them the Ideal has become the Real. First in our 
river-side cottage at Belur; then in the Himalayas, 
at Naini-Tal and Almora; afterwards wandering 
here and there through Kashmir ;—everywhere have 
come hours never to be forgotten, words that will 


echo through our lives for ever, and once at least, a 
glimpse of the Beatific Vision. 


® “Notes of some wanderings with the Swami Vi- 


vekananda. By Sister Nivedita of Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda.”” Udbodhan Office; Baghbazar, Cal- 
cutta, Re, 1-4-0, 
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‘Tt has been all play. 

‘We have seen a love that would be one with the 
humblest and most ignorant, seeing the world for the 
moment through his eyes, as if criticism were not; 
we have laughed over the colossal caprice of genius; 
we have warmed ourselves at heroic fires; and we 
have been present, as it were, at the awakening’ of 
the Holy child. 

“ But there’ has been nothing grim or serious about 
any of these things, Pain has come close to all of 
us. Solemn anniversaries have been and gone. But 
sorrow was lifted into a golden light, where it was 
made radiant, and did not destroy. 





The Late Swami Vivekananda. 


“Fain, if | could, would I describe our journeys, 
Even as I write I see the irises in bloom at Baramulla ; 
the young rice beneath the poplars at Islamabad; 
star-light scenes in Himalayan forests; and the royal 
beauties of Delhi and the Taj. One longs to at- 
tempt some memorial of these. It would be worse 
than useless. Not, then, in words, but in the light of 
memory, they are enshrined for ever, together with 
the kindly and gentle folk who dwell among them, 
and whom we trust always to have left the gladder for 
our coming. 

““We have learnt something of the mood in which 
new faiths are born, and of the Persons who inspire 
such faiths, For we have been with one who drew all 
men to him,—listening to all, feeling with all, and 
refusing none. We have known a humility that 
wiped out all littleness, a renunciation that would die 
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for scorn of oppression and pity of the oppressed, a 
love that would bless even the on-coming feet of 
torture and of death. We have joined hands with 
that woman who washed the feet of the Lord with her 
tears, and wiped them with the hairs of her head. 
We have lacked, not the occasion, but her passionate 
unconsciousness of self, 

“Seated under a tree in the garden of dead em- 


perors there came to usa vision of all the rich and 
splendid things of Earth, offering themselves as a 





The Late Sister Nivedita. 


shrine for the great of soul. The storied windows of 
cathedrals, and the jewelled thrones of Kings, the 
banners of great captains and the vestments of the 
priests, the pageants of cities, and the retreats of the 
proud,—all came, and all were rejected. 


‘‘In the garments of the beggar, despised by the 
alien, worshipped by the people, we have seen him; 
and only the bread of toil, the shelter of cottage-roofs, 
and the common road across the cornfields seem real 
enough for the background to this life......... Amongst 
his own, the ignorant loved him as much as scholars 
and statesmen. The boatmen watched the river, in 
his absence, for his return, and servants disputed with 
guests to do him service. And through it all, the 


‘ 


-show the spirit in which 


veil of playfulness was never dropped. “They, played 


" with.the. Lord,” and instinctively they knew it. 


Ll ot NOTES 


‘*Fo those ‘who have known such hours, life is richer’. 
_ and sweeter, and. in ‘the long’ nights even. the wind in 


the palm-trees seems to cry—- 
“ Mahadeva ! Mahadeva! Mahadeva! m 


We have quoted the above ‘pateeraphe 


not ‘for the purpose of comment, but to 
Sister Nivedita’s 


_**Notes.”” have been written. 


We are-tempted to. give here-a - few speci-’ 
men-“ Notes” at randoni. 


“ Muéh aS hie dreaded the luxury of pitas emotion. 


for those" ‘whi, might be énervated by ‘it, ‘he ‘could not 


help .giving glimpses of what ‘it meant t to be consumed 


with the intoxication of God.’’” 


“Tt Was here, too, that. we héard’ ‘a long talk on. 


Ram Mohin:, “Roy, ‘in which‘ he’ pointed out three 
things as the’ dominant notes of this téacher’s message, 
his acceptance - of ‘the Vedanta, his: preaching of 
patriotism, and the love that embraced the Mussulman, 
equally ‘with’ the Hindi. In -all these 
claimed: himself to have ‘taken up the ‘task that, the 
breadth. ‘and foresight of Ram Mohun Ray had 
mapped out.” - 


a One day. it wa’s Sivaji and the Mahrattas and the. - 


year’s wandering asa Sannyast, that won him home 
to Raigarh. ‘And to this day,’ said -the Swami, 
‘ authorily i in India dreads the Sannyast, ‘lest he con- 
ceal beneath. his yellow garb another Sivaji.’.” - - 
“That was a great hour indeed, whien° he ‘spoke of 


- Buddha ; for, catching a word that seeméd to’ identify 


him with its‘ anti- Brahminical pin an, uncompre- 
hending listener said, ‘Why Swami, did. not know 
that you-were a Buddhist on ae he said- round- 
ing on her; his whole faée ‘aglow with the inspiration 


“of that naine, ‘I'am the servant of the servants of the 


: ticity of a certain religious history.’ 


servants of Buddlia.. Who was there ever like him:?—the . 


Lord—who . néver. performed one action for Ffimself— 
with- 4 Jheatt ‘that embraced the whole: world ! So 
full of ' 'pily that’ He—prince-and monk—would give 
his life'to: Save a little goat! So loving that he sacrific-: 
ed himself: tothe hunger of a tigress!—to the hospita- 
lity ofa pariah ; and blessed him! And he came,into my 
room Wher ‘Twas a boy and I fell at His feet! For I 
knew it was ‘the, lord Himself!” 


things, he’ 


\ 


‘In ‘asimilar ‘spirit of reverent appreciation’ 


did the Swami speak of Krishna, of incidents 
in the life of Chr? st, and of Islarn, 


‘He had mentioned some doubt as. to the authen- 


“What !? said 


. Sri Ramakrishna, ‘do you riot then think that those 


who could conceive such ideas must have been. the 
thing itself?’ *’ . 
“He spoke of ‘the inclusiveness of tis ‘conception 


of the country and its religions ; of his own distinction . 
‘as being solely in his desire to make: Hinduism active, 


aggressive, a missionary faith ; of ‘don’ t-touch-ism’ as 
the only thing he repudiated, nw! 


“ The Englishman ' * on “the Sister 
and the Swami.’”” 


“In the course of a review of Sister Nivedi- 
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‘Swami Vivekananda” the Englishman, while 


not directly making them.responsible for the 


terrorist outrages and other political trou. 


bles, really insinuates that they were at 
the bottom of these’ disquieting events. For 
instance, it writes :— 


~ It-would be unfair toaccuse Vivekananda of delitcrs: 
tely provoking trouble, but in 1898 he was ‘using 


phrases and expressions, which the writer calls epi- 


grams, which were later-repeated in. the “ Yugantar,” 
with. most mischievous results. For instance: ‘In 
order to. become a nation, it. appears that we need a 
common hate as well as a common love. ' 

Both the Swami and the Sister are now 
beyond the reach of the most’ powerful in- 
dividual or empire to ‘injure. _ It is, there- 
fore, - unnecessary for ‘anybody to try to 
defend: them or justify what they said. 
As for: their followers and associates, their. 
lives are a sufficient vindication. ‘| 

One cannot be quite - ‘sure ‘what Vive- 
kananda’ meant by a “common hate.” 
But ‘the Englishman, hab most probably 
understood it in the light of the following 
passage from Southey’s Life of Nelson :— 

“There are three things, young gentleman,” said 
Nelson to one of his midshipmen, ‘which you are 
constantly to bear in mind. -Itirst, you must always 
implicitly obey orders, without attempting to form any 
opinion ef your own” respecting . their propriety, 
Secondly, you must considér ‘every man’ your enemy 


who speaks ill of your king: and thirdly, you must 
hate a Frenchman as you do the devil.” 


” 


But it is just possible that the objects of, 


‘hatred that ‘a-.mariner,and a monk might 
have’ had in view even in the sphere of 
politics wére dissimilar. 

The 
interpreted or misinterpreted in various ways, 
Biblical texts have been quoted in justi- 
fication of slavery. 
ches .God’s -help is invoked even in wars of 
aggression-and He is often thanked after the 
-bloodiest and most unrighteous of victories, 
‘The burning of heretical Christians has 
been sought -to. be justified by orthodox 
Christians by the quotation of certain say- 
ings of Jésus ‘Christ. In the Gospel accor- 
ding to St. 
saying :— 

© Think not that I-am come to send peace on earth: 


I come not to send peace but a sword.’° 


‘ta’s “Notes of Some Wanderings, with the . 


’ that the ‘nations 


We are not quite sure that when he said _ 


this he meant to provoke or 
sanguinary ‘conflicts. But one, 
professing ° Christianity 
have understood him quite literally. 


encourage 


In many Christian chur-_ 


may say: 


sayings of religious men may be” 


eeu, Christi is reported as. 


a 
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But when. we began ‘to write-this.note, 
we had no idea of straying into the field 
of exegesis So we stop. — fo BS Re 


Mr. Hornell and the Hornet's Nest. 


By appointing Mr. -Hornell Director of 
Public Instruction in Bengal, the’ Govern- 
ment has disturbed the Anglo-Indian. 
journalistic hornet’s nest. With the excep- 
tion of the Indzan Daily News, they are all 
up in arms. They even expect us to join 
in the outcry. But these good fellows 
forget that Mr. James, who is their favourite, 
himself got the principalship of the Presi- 
dency College in  supersession of the 
claims of five of his brother officers, who 
were or are all senior to kim by 10, 9, 7, or § 
years. Nor isit the factthat they are al] 
obscure men. For instance, Dr, J. C. Bose is 
senior to him by 5 years; ‘and it is super- 
fluous to say that Mr. James’s fame is parochial, 
whereas that of Dr. -Bose is worldwide. 
When the Government raised Mr. James 
to the principalship, ignoring the claims. of 
his seniors, did British journalistic throats 
in India protest till they became hoarse ? 

-It is said that the Government has broken 
the pledge given by Lord Morley regarding 


appointments’ to provincial’ Directorships, - 


and. even the funny suggestion has been 
made that the Secretary of State should 
be sued in a law court. But what Lord 
Morley ‘said ‘was that no™ outsider would 


the Government failed to. find a suitable 
man in the ranks of the Indian Educational 
Service by ransacking all the provinces. 
Now, the Government of India is a des- 
potism, and it is the sole judge of a man’s 
_ fitness or suitability. If the Government 
says that no member of the I. E. §, in the 
whole of India is fit to be the Educational 


Director of Bengal, what are the would-be 


litigants. going to say in reply ? 
Supersession of just claims is wrong, but 

it js wrong irrespective of the race of the 

man who is unjustly passed over. i 


‘British Journals and-Foreign Affairs. 


“Most: of us, think that the expression of 


opinion is quite free, or at least reasonably 
free, in Great Britain. And. perhaps that is 
so, as far as the laws relating:to sedition, de- 
famation, &c., go But it seems that there 
are forces behind the scenes, other . than 
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: 2 
legal, which prevent the unrestricted. ex- 
pression of opinion. 
writes to us in a private letter :——~ 


A_ British journalist 


. You say that the place for exposingsuch matters: * 
is “free’’ England. I do not think any one who. has’ . 
not: -been somewhat behind the scenés as regards, the . , 


{ . . bs - 
newspapers can have any idea how carefully” and: se-- 


cretly they-are controlled and censored in their ‘’ fo- 
reign affairs.” aan ; 


Of course if there is a scandal in your next, village, 
an injustice in the home affairs, the press will be only 
too pleased to give it all‘the publicity you want. If 
it reflects on Tory practices the Radicals will glory .in 
its shame. If it exposes’ Radical principles or per- 
sons the Tories will’ blazon it abroad. Everything: is 
welcome if it can be used for party politics: if it can 
catch a vote for someone. But when you come.to 


foreign affairs, then ‘everything is manipulated or sup< | 


pressed to suit ‘Head quarters.” The English people 
are profoundly ignorant of, and wholly indtfferent to, 
foreign affairs. Itis the policy of both the political 
parties—or’ rather their Cabinets, to keep them so.. 


For Instance in the Persian affair hardly any details | 


were allowed to get into the Press except through the 
“Manchester Guardian’”’* and the “ Nation,” and 


even the former paper became practically silent alter. 
the visit of—to Manchester. Again in the Tripoli war * 


there was a regular pro-Italian campaign in some of 
the papers, just as at the present time everything 
which might disfavour the Balkan Allies. is withheld 
from the people, Our foreign dffairs are in the hands 
of a privileged clique the members of which have 
common. financial interests and, are-nearly all- closely. 
related by marriage so that it matters little which 
political party are in’ power. It.only means a. change 
of cousins or brothers-in-law! At the present time 
the financial interest which a few people. have’ in 
‘Russia is at the bottom of much of. our present policy. 


“AF the _people as a whole underst®éd' the importance 
of foreign” policy and concerned- themselves in the 


be appointed a Director, unless:and until yatter and it became a real public question there 


would be almost a revolution but at the present time, you 


cannot arouse the nation on this point. The only. ” 


parties—the Socialists and the Labour, who might . 


take it. up are too much involved in extricating them. 
selves from their own .disabilities-and..they have not 
understanding enough ‘to realise that most of the 
cords which are tightening round their own hearts 
are being pulled by the outer limbs of autocratic. Im- 
perialism. They cannot see the interaction of home 
and foreign affairs......, s : 


Things have ‘gone so far. now that the people will 
not understand until some great upheaval,or disaster 
has destroyed existing illusions and freed their minds 
and their vision...Do ydu know that Dr. Saleeby, 
our. great Eugenist, computed recently that at the 
rate we are producing feeble-minded and incapable 


children in, excess of the healthy, in fifty years’ time ", 


the proportion will be equal. That is we shall lave 
one sane person to every mental defective !.. We 
have in our false view of life, of prosperity sacrificed 
our human ‘stock to thé bank. roll of the few.. -Otir 
breeding stock as-a natien is diseased, vitiated in 


.mind and body in the fearful conditions of our slums, 


the commercial slavery of. our industrial and: social 
system...  - en ee 224 ‘ 


& 
“A 
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Therefore it-is.that I am so anxious for India, for 
Africa to understand the -situation,.,....on the other 


hand not to be glamoured by the motor car and the © 


gramophone and the meats and drinks of Western 
. Civilisation and not see the seething mass of corruption 
of which these too often are but the froth. I donot 
‘deny that the West has much of value to teach the 
East’ but unless the East is free to sift and discriminate 
the good from the bad, the cause and the effect, the 
appearance and the reality; the slavish and ignorant 
‘ adoption, ‘of Western industrial and social methods 
will but, involve her in the other’s downfall. More- 
over if the West has something to teach the East, the 
East has still more important things to teach the 
West. Indeed the.‘‘salvation’”’ of. the civilised world 
depends on the power of the East to persuade it to 
“enlightenment.’’ And it is- because I believe that 
India is absolutely necessary to the rest of the world, 
because I believe that her Vedanta philosophy is the 
reservoir of spiritual truth, of aright understanding of 
the purpose and evaluation of life that I believe in the 
HinduRenaissance ; that I believe that the freedom 
of India—that she may fulfil her destiny on évery 
plane—is,abundantly worth striving for. India above 


all other countries holds the “‘light to lighten the’ 


Gentiles.”’....., 
.The air-fleets of, rival nations. 


| The ‘March number of the Review of 
Reviews publishes an illustration showing 
“Britain’s startling inferiority” to Germany 
and France in this .respect.. The total 
capacity of Gérmany’s air fleet is 4,865,000 
cubic feet, that of France, 3,322,000 -cubic 
‘feet, and. that of Great Britain only 180, 
609 cubic feet. ; 
: “The Partition of Asia.’ . 

Under this heading the Review of Reviews 
writes the following paragraph :— - 

- In our ‘last number’ we ,called attention to the 
methodical dismemberment and division of Asia now 
proceeding, without any criticism or comment ; and 
since then events have proved how true was our 
statement. The Tsar has taken the unprecedented 
caurse of specially and publicly thanking M. Korost- 
ovetz, the Special Russian agent in Mongolia, for 
his: services to Russia and the Eniperor, Mongolia 
and Tibet may therefore be considered as lost so far 
as China or independence is concerned. But the 
more serious happening is that. Russia and Japan 
have now comme to a very: définite understanding, 
having. for object nothing less than the cutting up of 
China. .Very elaborate plans have been made, in 
which,,we believe, provision exists for compensation 
to all interested parties; and all that now remains to 
be done: is to precipitate the downfall of the Chinese 
Republic, The various manceuvres and intrigues in 
connection, with the so-called Six-Power loan, luring 
China.on to ruin, have for real motive power this 
‘secret understanding. It affects this country really 
only iv so far as we must already stand committed 
‘as a party to this‘somewhat arbitrary and high-handed 
settling of the destinies of a friendly nation. 
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Advance, Baroda! 

We learn from the Bombay Chronicle that 
the Gaekwar of Baroda signalised his cele- 
bration of his fiftieth birthday by making an 
announcement of further reforms. in educa- 
tion in his State. The most striking features 
of the reforms announced are the raising of 
the age for the compulsory education of girls 
from 11 to 12, and for that of boys from 12 
to 14, and the raising of the compulsory 
standard from the fourth to the filth. In tak- 
ing these steps, His Highness has done the 
greatest service to his people, and has 
emphasised his position as the greatest 
educational reformer in India ; as wise as he 
is courageous. - Even in England at the 
present day, the school age has not yet been 
raised to 14. Mr. Runciman’s Bill of two 
years ago contemplated the raising of the 
age to 14, but the measure did not pass, 
though it is one of the certainties of English 
politics that the reform will be carried out 
in the immediate future. Meanwhile, it will 
be a great satisfaction to all well-wishers of 
educational reform in India that the Gaekwar 
has been able to forestall even his British 
exemplars in the matter of the raising of the 
school age. The Gaekwar trusts, that the 
Education Department, which has this impor- 
tant task before it, will do its utmost to carry 
out that policy with sympathy, intelligence 
and discretion. This is:tantamount to an 
explicit direction to the Education Depart- 
ment, and we -have no doubt. the Depart- 


. ment will rise to the:occasion. © 


The Gaekwar has, it is said, appointed 
a mehtar, i.e, a gentleman of the “un- 
touchable” sweeper and scavenger caste, a 
‘member of his legislative council. Ortho- 


dox people are, therefore; angry with him. 


The National Council of Education, 


The prize-day celebration of the National 
Council of Education of Bengal, was held 
last month, Mr. Justice A. Chaudhuri presi- 
ding. The reports presented by the Secre- 

_taries were on the whole satisfactory and 
showed progress during the pa:t year. The 
Rector, Mr. P. -N. Bose, in his address, 
said that the Council had passed through a 
rather anxious period, but had successfully 
-got through it, and its future might be con- 
sidered assured, though they could not look 
for any large measure of success on the 
‘literary side- for some time to come. The 
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most formidable difficulty they had to con- 
tend with was the insidious influence of 
Western civilisation with which they had 
been brought into contact. Any education 
not exactly on Western lines or not of the 
Western type met with little favour among 
the majority of their countrymen. 
this Western tendency likely to benefit or 
injure their civilization? For the purpose 
of answering this question he compared 
Eastern with Western civilisation, and re- 
ferred to the vitality of Hindu civilisation, 
which had survived inspite of the loss of - 
political independence. For a civilisation 
like theirs to attempt to imitate the ways 
of Western civilisation would be fatal. 
The equilibrium of Hindu civilisation had 
been violently disturbed by the impact with 
Western civilisation in two ways, (1) by the 
virtual extinction of their indigenous indus- 
tries, and. (2) by the suppression’ of their 
ideals of intellectual culture, and, therefore, 
the restoration of that equilibrium depend- 
ed upon their industrial regeneration and on 
their going back to their old cultural ideas. 


He went on to refer to the gratifying suc- 


cess attained in technical education, and 
‘to the fact that- the Government proposal 
to establish a well-equipped technological 
institute had deterred some of. the well- 
wishers of the National Council of Educa- 
tion from continuing their, support, but he 
assured them that even when the Govern- 
‘ment’ institute was an accomplished fact 
there would still be scope for an institution 
ike this one. 

Mr. Justice Chaudhuri, in are presidential 
speech, said they had passed through a 
serious crisis, but had touched safe land, 
and ‘he hoped their position would not 
be assailable in the future. They could 
not forget that they were born ina storm, 
at a time when there was considerable feel- 
ing in the country, and circumstances over 
which they had no control threw a cloud 
over them. They had lived in suspicion 
and doubt, but they lived'an open life, their 
programme was known, everyone of their 
methods was known, | and everybody in 
charge of the institution’ was known, and 
he thought that everyone of them was above 
suspicion. Referring to the mofussil bran- 
ches, he said he was not disheartened by ‘the 
fact that although they started with - 18 
branches they had only 8 of them now in 


Was. 


“was 


. good compositors. 
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existence; he hoped that like a tree some 
of whose branches decayed or were broken 
off by the. storm, they would still continue 
to be’ strong and vigorous. 
branches still in existence were doing - very 


good work, and especially the one at Malda, -- 
which’ was doing glorious work. They made - 


it clear, and wanted.to make it clear, that 
they had nothing to do with politics, and 
that this was a purely educational institution. 
The students who had gone to England and 
America had been well spoken of as regards 
—both their intelligence and- behaviour. 
Of the twelve students who went up from 
all parts of India for an examination in the 


Punjab, two from this institution passed and - 


only one of the others. Fora post in the 
Geological Department, a young man who 
had studied here was’ selected from among 
all the competitors. All this shewed that 
they were making good use of their resour- 
ces. He regretted to learn that the Geolo- 
gical and Dyeing departments had to close; 
but as regards the fatter, at any: rate, he 
did not think there was much scope for 
obtaining employment. He recommended 
them to take up printing and turn out good 
compositors. -He knew of one Indian press 
which employed 2,000-of them. 

‘Although ° they . might have attained a 
higher civilisation at one period, .and al- 
though this might be a matter for pride, still 
the time had come when they should lock 
up these‘traditions fora time. He had not 
the least’ doubt that they were’ strong: in- 
tellectually and spiritually and had very 
truculent tongues, and judging by the 
standard, they were very good, but what 


“was the use of the human mind working: 


and the sight being good, when the body 
suffering from paralysis? He -hoped 
they would pardon: him for giving them 
such an illustration, because it could not 
be very pleasant, but the fact remained that 
an institution like this ought to’ go up by 
leaps and bounds. One thing that had 
operated against them was that they had 
not yet been able to live suspicion down. 
He assured everyone that so far as admis- 
sions to this institution were concerned they 
were very closely scrutinised. 

‘Mr. Justice’ Chaudhuri acbinmmended the 
Council to take up printing and turn out 
But evidently he .does 
not know what class of trained men printing 


Some of these - 
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firms:are most in need of. There is certainly 
‘much room for improvementin our composi- 


tors; but only the proprietors and managers . 


of presses and those who pay for good printing 


but do not get it, know that the trouble is. 


not so much with the compositors, but with 
those ignorant men who run and mind the 
machines. It’ would be a great boon to 
printing firms, authors and publishers, if 
some institution could turn out good 
machine-men. We do. not 
Chaudhuri.-well weighed either his idea or 
his words when he exhorted us to lock up 
our traditions for atime. There are some 
traditions which ought not to be locked up 
for a single hour. 

There is a great future selore the Council, 
if only the public would support. it with 
funds and by sending students to it. 

Judicial and Executive. 

In connection with. the debate on March 
7th last, when Mr, Surendra Nath Banerjea 
moved ‘his resolution on -the separation of 
judicial from executive functioris, 
non-official Indian member, nominated -and 
elected, present on the occasion, recorded 
his vote in favour of the motion. There 
‘has been no such division in the history of 
Indian Legislative Councils, The division 
list is so remarkable, that we reproduce it 


think Mr. ° 


every. 


here from the Bombay Chronicle :—~ 


AYES—25. 
Mr. Ghuznavi. 
Maharaja of 
Bazaar, 
Raja of Mahmudabad, 
Raja Kushalpal Sing, 
- Rai Sri Ram Bahadur, 
Pandit. Malaviya, 
Nawab Saiyid Muham- 
mad, 
Mr. C. 
vachariar, 
Mr. Rayaningar, 
Mir Asad Ali. Khan, 
Sir Rahimtoola, 
Khan Bahadur ‘hata 
‘Mr. Ebrahim, 
Mr. Banerjea, 
Ranajit Sinha, 
Raja Saiyid Abu Jafar, 
Mr. Das, 
Maharaj-Kumar of Tikari, 
Mr. Oumrul Huda, 
Rai Sita Nath Ray, 
Malik Khan, 
Raja Jai Chand, 
Mr. V.'R. Pandit, , 
Sir G. M. Chitnavis, 


Cossim- 


Vijiaragha- 


NOES—37. 
Sir G. Wilson, 
Sir R. Carlyle, 
Sir H. Butler, 
Mr. A. Imam, 
Mr Clark, : 
Sir R. Craddock, 
Mr. Hailey, 
Sit T. R. Wynne, 
Mr. Monteath, 
Mr. Saunders, 
Sir A. H..McMahon, 
Mr. Wheeler, 
Mr. Enthoven, 
Mr, Sharp, 
Mr. Porter, 
Sir E. D. Maclagan, 


_ Mr, Gillan, 


Major-General Birdwood, 
‘Mr. Michael, 

Sir C, P. Lukis, 

Mr. Gordon, 

‘Mr. Maxwell, 

Major Robertson, 

Mr. Kenrick, 

Mr. Kesteven, 

Mr. Kinney, 

Sir W. Vincent, 


measure with practical unanimity. 
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NOES—37. 
Mr. Carr, 
Sir C, Armstrong, 
Mr. Macpherson, 
' Mr. Maude, 
Mr, Arthur, 
Major Brooke Blackeway, 
Mr. Meredith, 
Mr. Walker, 
‘ Mr. Arbuthnott,- 
' Mr. Eales. 


AY ES—25. 
Mr. Marua, 


One can see at a glance that all the non- 
official Indian members present, representing 
every interest and all the provinces, voted in 
full force in favour of the motion, which is an 
unprecedented event. The significance of 
this division should not be lost on the Gov- 
ernment. It shows.-that [Indian opinion 
is unanimous on the subject. There-is not 


-even'the lame excuse that the voters are 


irresponsible political “agitators.” For it 
is from among these men that only two 
could be found to oppose the. dangerous 
conspiracy bill, all voting in its’ favour, 
When men who support a Government 


‘measure in opposition to the opinion of 


their countrymen, record their votes in this 


‘way in favour of a‘‘reform, the case for it 


ought to be considered irresistibly strong. 
But it is thé way of the bureaucracy to 
throw promises, pledges and consistency to 
the winds, when the people demand a 
Lord 
Minto’s Government promised a sort of uni- 
versal education. But when the people 
wanted it in a very moderate form, in-the 
shape of Mr, Gokhale’s elementary educa- 


tion bill, the Government stoutly opposed 


it. Five years ago, it was. Lord Minto’s 


Government, again, which pledged itself to 
a, programme of reform in the direction of 
Separating 


the judicial from executive 
functions. That programme was of far too 
modest a character. But it is clear that the 
Government has practically gone back on 
even this programme of theirs. . The 
country is entitled to know what has 
brought about this change. 


The public meeting held last month in the 


-Calcutta Town Hall and the meetings sub- 


sequently held in different parts of Bengal, 
lend force to Mr. Banerjea’s motion. Dr, 
Rash Behary -Ghose, the Chairman of the 
Calcutta meeting, and the different speakers ~ 
refuted all the arguments against the reform 
for the hundredth time. But bureau- 
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cratic objections have ‘more than a feline 
vitality, and so they continue to live. |°. 
Regarding the question of cost, Dr. "Ghose 
said ;-— ; . 
One word more. It may be said that this scheme 
will involve enormous cost and the same objection is 
raised to the separation of judicial and executive 
functions. It has however been shown by Mr. 
Romesh Chandra Dutt and recently by Mr. Provash 
Chunder Mitter that-there would be no material ad- 
dition to the cost of administration and that even if 
if did involve any additional expenditure, it could be 
easily met by savings or economics in other directions. 
..In his memorable speech at the Calcutta St. An- 
drews Dinner in which he sneered at the educated 
classes as a microscopic minority, Lord Dofferin, a 
. distinguished diplomatist, said with reference to the 
separation of judicial and executive functions that it 
was a counsel of perfection to which he was ready to 
subscribe. But he added—‘ And here also we have a 
question of money. The evils complained of are not 
of recent date; they existed long before my time, and 
had they been as, intolerable as is.now stated they 
would. have been remedied while th existence of sur- 
plus funds rendered this practicable, but, as this was 
not done, it is fair to argue that, even admiting there 
ig ‘room for improvement, we can afford to consult 
times and seasons in carrying: these’ improvements 
into effect.” ‘3 


_-T wonder if that time and that season will ever 


comé. ‘There is a season it seems for everything. 
There is a sedson for Seditious Meétings Acts, there is 
a sedsoxi for Press Acts, there is also a season for Cons- 
piracy Acts. But is there no season, we ask with 
hearts sick with that sickness in which the iron some- 
times enters into the soul, is there; we ask, no season 
for the redemption of a solenin pledge? a 
Dr. Ghose’ might have added that there 
‘was a season for the exchange compensation 
_allowance, arid when the report of the Royal 
“Public Services Commission is published, 
there would most probably be a season for 
increasing the pay of covenanted civilians and 
perhaps.of other European servants of the 
. -Government. And did not Sir Guy Fleetwood 


Wilson say in his last speech that he was’ 


leaving. India prosperous? What. sort of 
prosperity is it which can notspend money 
-on a necessary reform? ‘ ‘ 
_ Incidentally Dr. Ghose referred to the true 
meaning of the English character of the 
‘administration. 


Gentlemen, we have been hearing a good: deal 
lately of the necessity for maintaining the English 
character of the administration but this does not mean, 
assome of the witnesses before the Public Service 
Commission seem to think, the employment’ of Eng- 
“Jishmen exclusively in. all the higher officés. It means 
this and this only. .The administration must be 
based on English principles and I would ask these 
gentlemen to read in their moments of leisure, if they 
happen to have any, for we all know that they are 
overburdened with work, a notable speech made by 


= . 
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-Lord’ Shaw only the other day.- Liberty and order; - 


said his Lordship, ‘are complementary functions of 

English social life kept together and unified by that . 
justice which proceeds from the judicial realm.. Order 

is to be conserved by the magistrate and liberty by 

judges who would not bow either to Royal favour- 
or to popular clamour or even ‘to’ the executive © 
Government and who would throughout - consider: 
that they have a higher and nobler task, to conserve 

against them all that'the community demands. liberty 

of the subject which is concerned with order and 

which forms the. peace and security of the people.. 

The executive Government in England, 1 may remind 

these gentlemen who talk so glibly of the British tone 

of administration, do’ not override ‘the decisions of 

the High Court. They. dare not do it. Nor if they. 
ever ventured to do anything of the kind, would they 

think of declining to publish the official papers, 


Munificent gifts to English Universities. 


’ England is far better provided with educa- 
tional facilities in'the shape of universities, 
colleges and schools than India. ‘Yet the 
effort to add to them, to make better what . 
is good, is unceasing. In the current number 
of. Indian Education . Prof. M. -E- Sadler of 
Victoria University, Manchester, records 
several generous donations to English Uni- 
versities, 1 40a Se 

To Bristol University Mr. George Alfred. Wills 
and his brother, Mr. Henry H. Wills, have given a . 
further sum of £150,009 for the extension of thé 
buildings. Of this sum, ‘at the special request of the 
donors, not less than £20,070 is to be set aside for an 
endowment. This work ‘is to begin, not later than the - 
Spring of 1914 and will be completed in three years, 
The whole sum will be paid when the building contract 


‘is sigtied. A third brother, Mr. -W. Melville Wills, 


has given a further sum of £20,000 to Bristol -Uni- 
versity in augmentation of the general endownment 
fund. Thus, at one stroke, the new University 
receives an addition of £170,000 to its resources. The’ 
new buildings will be erected at the top of Park Street, 
on a site which'belongs to the University. -The gift _ 
is made in memory of the father of the donors,;:Mr. H. - 
O. Wills, who. was the first Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity. z ; 

To University College, London, an anonymous 
benefactor has .promised to complete the buildings of 
the College, with a view to providing accommodation 
for architecture, sculpture and applied statistics, and 
for the Eugenics Laboratory. 

At Cambridge, a large gift has been made for the. 
endowment of a second, Professorship of Astronomy. 
In addition to this, the Rev. John Henry Ellis has 
left .to the University, subject to his wife’s life interest, 
the residue of his property which will amount to- not 
less than £99,090. This sum is to be applied, both 
as to capital and income, for the general purpose of 
the University, in such manner as the University 
authorities may think fit. fe ON Os 

Thus the Universities, old and new, are in receipt 
of a succession of gifts which will make the present 
period illustrious in the development of English educa- 
tion, At a time when State aid is forthcoming to 


NOTES 


- University work in increasing amounts (and is ete! 


in even greater measure) it is of the highest im-_ 


portancé- that private benefactors should, on.- their 


part, strengthen the financial pase of the different 


, University institutions. : 
Indian educational gifts, 


"The latest notable educational ‘donation 
in India-is that .of the Marwar Durbar to 
thé Hindu ‘University. It amounts to Rs. 
two lakhs as.a non-recurring grant and an 
annual subscription of:Rs. 20,000. © _ 

More remarkable is the. amount collected 
during, the last Gurukula? anniversary, as 
the bulk of the money came from the pockets 
of the poor. Seventy-five thousand rupees 


“were subscribed, of which about sixty-seven. 


thousand were in cash. Babu Shiva Prashad 
Gupta of Benares subscribed five ‘thousand 
and Seth Jai Narain, eight thousand, Seth 
Baldev Das. two thousand. Many ladies 
gave away their ornaments. 


: ‘Prof, Bose’ s Discovery. 
Discovery OF Nervous IMPULSE IN PLanrTs, 


An important paper, announcing Professor 
Bose’s. discovery of nervous impulse in 
-plants, was read at the Meeting ‘of the 
Royal Society, held on March 6th. The 
universally accepted theory has been. that 
_in:plants like the “Mimosa”, there is no 
.excitatory impulse analogous to the nervous 


impulse.in’ animals, the propagated effects 


being. regarded as merely a hydromechanical 
disturbance. This conclusion was _ based 
on the experiments carried out. by the lead- 
‘ing German plant-physiologists, Pfefer 
'. and Haberlandt. .They failed to, arrest the 
propagated impulse in plants by scalding 
or by application of narcotics. Prof. Bose 
has shown the errors involved in these 
_ experiments, He has, moreover, by the 
invention of his resonant recorder, made 
* the plant itself record. the velocity of its 
nervous impulse, and the variation in that 
velocity under fatigue and under the. action 
of various drugs. His new apparatus.is of 


‘. such delicacy that it measures automatically. 


time intervals as short as a thousandth part 
of asecond. Prof. Bose has, by interposing 
an electric block, arrested the nervous 
impulse in a plant in a manner similar to 
the corresponding arrest in the animal nerve. 
He has firther been able by, definite means 
to produce nervous paralysis in the plant, 


,ago by Mr. Tagore. 


healthiest modern methods. 
-who spent an evening with the master, thus 
‘ describes the school-and its atmosphere : — 
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~ such paralysis being distant cured by 


appropriate treatment. 

This is not a new discovery in the sense 
that it has been made this year or the last 
year. It was made. by Dr. Bose about. a 
dozen’ yearsago. It.is.new in the.sense 
‘that. British scientists have been ‘able to 


‘perceive and recognise its truth recently. 


A Poet’s : School, 


An account of the school at Bolepur, 


‘founded and directed’ by Mr. Rabindranath 


‘Tagore, ‘appears in the ‘Manchester 
Guardian.” The writer (“W. W. 'P.”) re- 
calls the fact that the site, which is associated 


with the poet’s father, the Maharshi Deven- 


dranath, was. chosen about a dozen years 
He began with five 


boys. There are now 200 boys, receiving 


“an education which combines: the best tradi- 


tions of the old ‘Hindu teaching with the 
“OW: Ww. P,, ” 


At 8°30.a bell sounded for boys to turn in, and ta 


.band of singers, singing a religious hymn, went from 


dormitory .to dormitory that ‘the last impressions of the 


‘day might be helpful. and inspiring. Similarly, in the 


morning at 4'36 the bell rings and the band of young 
choristers wakéns the sleeping schoolboy’s to the work 
of the day by a chant. In fact, singing occupies a 

large place in the school day, and the poet’s songs are 


constantly heard during the day arid at evening. 


Next morming: after an early walk to a neighbouring 
village, where;- ‘by the way, some of the older boys con- 
duet a night school for the village boys, I attended 
service in the temple, a building-open to the light and 
air on all sides and with a white marble floor. The . 
boys, seated some inside and some on the verandah,’ 
worship reverently while the priests chant Sanskrit 
slokas or pray-in Bengali, There was no altar and 
no image, for on the gate leading into the school 
grounds there is an inscription which says that no 
image is to be worshipped and no abuse of any man’s 


- religious faith is to be allowed in Shantiniketan. There 


“the one invisible God is to be worshipped, and such 
instructions will be given’ as are consisterit ‘with the 
worship, the praise, and the contemplation of the Crea- 


_torand Maintainer of the World, and as are productive 
‘of good morals, religious life, ‘and universal -brothér- 


hood.” ‘The service lasted half'an hour, and the devo- 
tional atmosphere of the place, withthe absence of all 
that might distract the mind, combined to make it one 
of the. most impressive services" Have ever been 
present at. Tri fact; the atmosphere ‘of all the sur- 
roundings of the school is such ‘that one is compelled 
to believe that the devotional spirit so characteristic 


“of the founder of the: school and of his father has been 


in some way imparted to the very trees and stones. In 
the evening and early morning, just at sunset and sun. ~ 


tise, a silence strangely still and beautiful seems to 
- surround the place, and in the earliest hours of the 
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morning the stillness is so intense that it seéms as i 
even the dew itself must have ceased to fall. ne 
In what I have written it may seem that the school 
has too much of the. monastic ideal to be of- help to 


boys who have, when they leave school, to struggle -in- 


a modern world. But there are other aspects of the 
school life which I have not touched upon, but which 
contribute largely to the formation of the boys’ 
character, The school has one of the best football 
teams of any school in Bengal, and the boys are strong 
- and healthy and, above all, happy (I have rarely seen 
a happier set of boys), There is nothjng languid or 
“soft” about ‘them, for the school emphasises. the 
development of the body as well as of the mind and 
soul, There are seven or eight football fields, so that 
even the youngest boys can get their daily. exercise. 
The discipline, except in a few cases, is managed by 
the boys themselves, who have their own law courts and 
elect their own judges. Witnesses are allowed, but 
not barristers, each accused being expected to defend 
his own cause. And Arnold’s motto, ‘‘Trust the boys,” 
is found to be as successful with Bengali boys as with 
English. : 

Such is the school which owes its existence to the 
ideals of Mr. Tagore, and to any one visiting it there 
must, I think, be one dominant impression—namely, 
‘that of the pervading influence of one inspiring. per- 
‘sonality. Mr. Tagore’s personal life casts a spell over 
all those who enter the gates of his school—to some 
that spell has already become the conscious guiding 
principle of their lives, but all, even the youngest, are 
being unconsciously influenced by the lofty character 
_of the teacher whose life, even more than his poems, 
reveals to. them the reality of spiritual things and 
‘leads them nearer to God. : 


Education of the Depressed Classes. 


At the recent Bengal Council meetings 
Dr. Nil Ratan Sircar moved the following 
resolution, which was one of the most im- 
portant moved :— 


That this Council recommends to 

- Governor in Council 

" (a) that special facilities be provided for the education 
of the depressed classes, principally at the primary 
stage, by opening ordinary ‘patshalas’ and schools and 
establishing night schools wherever necessary : and 
that a sum of Rs. 5,00,000 be ear-marked for the 
urpose ; - 

(4) that special accommodation .be provided for 
students of the above-mentioned classes wherever 
_hecessary in hostels attached tosecondary schools or 
. colleges, and that special stipends, scholarships or 
. prizes be offered to students belonging-to such Classés ; 
and ; ; 

(c) that the expenditure which may be incurred for 
the purpose of giving effect to the above proposals be 


H. E. the 


rovided from the lump sum grants made by the ~ 


Government of India under the head of Education. 


In his speech in support of the resolution 

* Dr. Sircar pointed out that ‘the so-called 
. depressed. classes constituted no less than 
. one-seventh of the ‘total population of the 
Presidency, and that some sort of provision 

* for the education of so large a section of the 


by the Public Service Commission. . 
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community ought to be made. The Govein- 


ment, said Mr. Kuchler in reply, had long 
beeri alive to the necessity of making some 
provision for the education of .the classes: 
referred to in the-resolution ; and he declar- 
ed that provision would be made as far as . 
possible for their. education. The Govern- 
met however, did not see their way to allot 


-any fixed sum; and. consequently the first’ 


part of the resolution had to be withdrawn. 
The other two parts were agreed to. This 
may go some way to popularise education 
among a class of people whose backward- 
ness can only be rémoved, as Dr. Sircar 
pointed out, by the spread of education 
among them. But we ought to remember 
that the good intentions of the Bengal 
Government will not pass beyond the stage 
of intentions unless we “help” it.in several . 
ways to carry them out. For instance, by 
constant reminders, we ought to make it 
impossible for it to forget its promise and. 
intentions. In the sécond ‘place, private 
activity in this direction ‘ought to be such_ 
as to shame and alarm the Education 
Department into putting forth still greater 
activity. | , F 


Exclusion of married boys from Schools. 


At the. last meeting of the Travancore 
Popular Assembly Mi. K. G. Sesha Iyer . 
adyocatéd the exclusion of married boys 
from Government Schools. The Central 
Hindu College at Benares has been enforc- 
ing this exclusion for several years past. 
The rule ought to be.adopted everywhere. 


-Seeing that the ancient ideal of students in 


India was celibacy until education was 
finished, ‘there ought to be no opposition 
from orthodox Hindus. To prevent any 
possible hardship to- married boys, who are 
not responsible for their marriage, it may be _ 
laid down that the rule will _bé enforced © 
five years hence. es 


Public Service Commission Witnesses. 


The Punjab was the last province visited 
As in 
the other provinces, so there complaints were 
made in the press that many witnesses whose 
evidence was desirable’ from the people’s 
point of view were.not called. It is difficult 
to say who were responsible for such omis- 
sions and to what extent,—the Government, 
the commission, or the people themselves, 


oe : ; NOTES: 


Of the gentlemen of Behar and the Uni-. 


ted Provinces who were reported in the 
papers not to have been called Messrs M. 
Haque, S. Sinha and Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya.did actually appear before the com- 
mission to give evidence. 


Mr. Justice Hasan Imam’s evidence. 


We do not know whether there was 
any time in the history of British India 
when all Hindus and all Mussalmans could 
be placed in opposite camps as regards their 


opinions ‘on political and administrative, 


questions. Probably there was not. But 
it is certain that at present the line of 
cleavage does not follow racial or sectarian 
grooves. 


into self-seekers and patriots, short-sighted 
men and far-seeing men, the traitors 
and the faithful, the cowardly and the 
courageous, &c. 


For some months past, the inte. col- 
lected ‘by the Public Service Commission 
has almost monopolised public attention, 
Among the mass of: this evidencé, some: of 
the'most remarkable and outspoken has 
been given by prominent Musalman wit- 
“nesses: Take that of Mr. Justice Hasan 
‘Imam, from which we select a few pass- 
“ages i— 

« Siniultaneous examination could not be dangerous 
to the administration either in the present or the 
future. If qualified Indians got into the service there 
could be no danger to the administration, British 
rule held out the hope to the-Indians that if they were 


qualified they’ would put. them in responsible positions. 
‘No guarantee was .needed that. there would be no 


danger to the efficiency. of the administration, if only 


qualified Indians got into the service.’ 

“ Witness wanted a British tone of administration 
which’ could also be done by agencies, éther than 
British. If Englishmen were thoroughly excluded 
from service by simultaneous examination it could 
only be when théy were conipletely degenerated,” 

-““ Hehad no fear of Mahomedans suffering under 
simultanéous examination. Supposing Mussalmans 
- did not get into the service; witness thought that it 
* would not add to their dignity to place difftculties in 
the way of other communities.” 


“Examined by*Mr. Justice Rahim, Mr.. Imam 
admitted that class representation had been asked 
for in cases of high appeintments also, but he ques- 
tioned the wisdom of such demand and added that 
- it would be wrong - for the Government to reognise 
any such claim,” 

He restricted recruitment to the Judicial Senvicd 
from the Bar, because civil administration by civilians 
was not popular.” . . . . “Witness held a 


We are divided, not into Hindus. 
and Musalmans and Christians, &c., but. 


‘of principle, 
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strong view in favour of the separation of Judicial and 
Executive funétions.” 

His experience was that in matters of judgment 
based on law Munsifis and Subordinate Judges were 
superior to District Judges. On the question of facts 
they were quite as good. a 


Mr. Imam has suggested that the citizens 
of British colonies which exclude Indians 
should “be excluded from the Indian Civil 
Service. This isa suggestion which every 
self-respecting Indian will heartily support. 
The Indian Daily News approves of it and 
sayS:~—-_- 

* There is one suggestion in the evidence of Mr. Jus- 
tice Imam which is of considerable importance in 
principle and that is the exclusion from the service of 
British subjects belonging to Colonies which exclude 
Indians. It is possible that this will not exclude many 
but is ‘a good principle and one of the few’ legitimate 
ways in which India can express her decided views 
on this question. People retire from India to Austra- 
lia‘ and then send their children to the Indian Civil 
Service. A recent Lieut.-Governor, a High Court 
Judge as well as a Finance Minister are instances of 
this and we dare say, there are a good many more, but. 
it is eminently desirable that these Colonies: who talk 
such a lot about the Empire should understand what 
the Empire is. The Australians live ina state of 
chronic blue funk about Japanese aggression, they be- 
have like’ some Englishmen .do about the Germans, 
they see spies round every corner and then they make 


‘themselves disagreeable to, Indian British’ subjects, 


Then they éome round and ‘ask for billets-in India. 
With the views that prevail among Australians about 


the colour question, it is obvious that by their early — 


training such men are quite unfit for the purposes of 


‘the Indian Civil Service. which atleast demands an 


open mind on the subject ‘of Indians. Apart, how- 
ever, from the question of qualification is the question 
‘The Australians and Africans are people 
-who have carried their race prejudices and antipathies 


.to very great lengths and have told the mother country 


that they are self-governing institutions which do not 


intend to carry out the ideal of Empire to the extent 


of admitting othet subjects of the Empire to equal 
rights, OF course, that 1s within their power. Great 
Britain is not likely to coerce them or try to do so and 
as to reasoning with them, that is a mere waste of 
time. With regard to Natal, the Indian Government. 
has refused to allow the Colonists ‘to buy further 
‘‘slaves’’ from India on the ground, however, mainly 
of bad treatment. Itis time then, that the Govern- 
ment of India took up the question from Mr. Imam’s 


. point of view and asserted its right to prohibit Aus- 
-tralians, New Zealanders and Africans on principle. 


It would be supported by all India on this point and 
everyone would: be pleased. to sée a little more pluck 
and plain-speaking on the.subject and nothing would 
be more popular among Indians or more calculated to 
make them rally round the Government. A Govern- 
ment which allows itself to be‘kicked is very much like 
an individual which allows himself to’be kicked. And 
we are afraid the Indian Government has generally 
allowed itself to be kicked and treated by the Colonial 
office as Harris, the green grocer, was by Mr. Tuekle 
at the great Soiree at Bath. 
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Indian Immigrants. killed in Demerara. 


A Reuter’s telegram dated London April 
_ 3, runs as follows :— 


A message from George: Town, Demerara, . says 
that a serious disturbance occurred, on a’ plantation 
in Berbice last month in which fourteen East Indian 
immigrants-and one policeman were killed. Hitherto 
the details are obscure; but it appears that owing to 
an attack on the policeman the authorities used their 
fire-arms. There is a tendency in some quarters to 
attribute the outbreak to the presence of Indian 
Commissioners, whose object and powers have been 
exaggerated by the East. Indian community. 


The last sentence represents the Colonists’ 

version. We know the nature of our country- 
‘men, and. under what circumstances they 
work in these plantations. We are almost 
sure that they were driven to desperation by 
some great wrong, 


.Protest of Hindus in Canada. 


We have received an account of a gather. 
ing of Vancouver Hindus to protest against 
Canada’s exclusion policy. 


Declaring that the Canadian policy of denying 
entrance to Hindu women and children is inhuman 
and against all the codes of British justice ; asserting 
that the Canadian public is misinformed about these 
people by a few politicians who “are. pulling the public 
about by the nose;”’ that the Board of Inquiry is 
ridiculous in itself and that the immigration officer 
therefore constitutes a personal board of inquiry, 
Hindu and English speakers last night at Dominion 
Hall, protested in stirring terms against the restric: 
tions that keep the Hindus’ wives separated from them 
by thousands of miles. 

Following upon a review of the efforts at Ottawa to 
alter the immigration measure, and its failure, a reso- 
lution -was passed unanimously that delegations be 
sent both to the Indian and British governments to lay 
the matter before them. 

Arguments set forth as reasons why the women and 
children should be admitted, were numerous. Speakers 
pointed to the Japanese and Chinese women, who: are 
allowed to,enter, and asking why the privilege should 
be denied India, which, unlike these two countries, 
.is British.: Mr. Campbell- -Johnston declared there 
isno justification in any land to keep out the families 
of a that it is inhuman, whether in the British 
empire, the United States, or any other country. 

_ A Hindu speaker declared it was jeopardizing the 
family life, “the very foundation of British govern- 
ment. We, who are domiciled in Canada have the 
interest of this country at heart,’’ delared the chair- 
man’ toward the close of the meeting in a sort of 
summing up address. ‘We certainly.do not wish. to 


see undesirables enter this ‘country, but we aré not. 


an undesirable class, and I challenge anyone to show 
me satisfactorily why it would harm’ Canada for our 
wives and children to enter.” : 


expression ‘of truth.” 


»was published. 
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. Intimations that. India might cause tr ouble, at-least 


of an economic nature, if the “present policy continued, 
were hinted at several times ‘during the evening. Mr. 
Campbell-Johnston said the Hindus here might refuse 
to trade with Canadians, “I believe the latter are.so- 
materialistic. they would thén look on the subject i ina 
very different light,’’ he added. 


The American Income-tax. | 


a America no one pays income- tax whose. 
income is below Rs. 12,000 per annum.” 
Persons whose incomes are over-Rs. 12,000 
and up to Rs. 60,000 pay one per cent. 
From Rs. 60,000 to Rs. 1,50,000 a year 
they pay two per cent. Persons earning 
more than three lakhs a year pay four - 
per cent.. That ‘is the maximum. Even 
multi-millionaires do not: pay more. The inci- 
dence of taxation in India.is said to be very 
light. “But whereas an American earning 
Rs. 1000 per mouth is not taxed, an Indian 
earning Rs. 1000 per year is taxed. 


Corrections. 


In the article “A Basis for the Appreciation of | 
Works of Art’ by Mr, William Rothenstein, printed 
in the last February number, the following vara 
are not parts of the text, but are comments by 
friendly critic on Mr. Rothenstein’s address. They 
got mixed up with the text by inadvertence. 


On page 126, ‘‘ we are inclined to admit the great- 
ness of Dante” to ‘a few superior persons of in- 
telligencée.”” On page 128 “will you say that music, 


- the dance” to ‘art quickens the sensibilities.” In ~ 


the same paragraph ‘beauty regarded as a trans. 
cendent virtue is an awkward customer, ”’ and further ~ 
on ‘I agree ‘‘art” is a concept’” down to ‘but that 
to which art is attached ’’ on page 129.. ‘Also on page. 
129 ‘' This is Benedetto Avoce’s position’ to ‘as the 
On page 134" True, but is 
the fault with ine public” to ‘meeting the condi- 
tions.’ . 


By a mistake of the press in our. last month’s 


reviews under the head of ‘Hindi Vyakaran Pra- 


veshika"’ a review of another book (Hindi Bhasha 
Ka Sulabh Vyakaran by Pandit MKanhaiya  [.al) 
So the following corrections should 
be made, 

After “ Crown 8 vo.” cross out the italicised portion 
and add :— pp. 18. Price—ry annas: 

In this introductory primer the elementary princi- 
ples of Hindi Grammar have been given in clear and 
concise terms. We do not think there is much neces< 
sity of giving the lists of words in different parts of 
speech in rhyming couplets: the rules may rather be 


given in rhyme. 


Hindi Bhasha. ka Sulabh’ Vyakavana by Do. and to 
be had of Do. Crown 8 vo. pp. 118. and .edition, 
_Price—4 as. 
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Le SAIL. 


TO RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


’ When comes a king, the cannonade booms forth 
Traditional greeting—-along the flattering shores 
The gaudy straining ranks declare their joy 
Or counterfeit of joy; men’s hearts are big 
With pride of the glittering vision, until all — 
Shores, banners, gazers, empty pageantry, 

Are swallowed by the night. The king has passed! 


But when the Poet comes, the patient shores 
Maintain their wonted peace. Only the sun 
Unflattering sweeps the broad plains of the sky 
For brighter canopy, and loving minds 
Enfold him with old comradeship; while ever 
The silent processions of the day and night 
Lay down their precious gifts and pass to peace. ’ 
Methinks when comes the Poet the songless plains 
Are trembling with his nearness and the hills 
Wave banners of delight while epic waters 
Murmur a new content and rise to claim 
Him as their lyric voice, and future time 
In envy of the present frets for birth. 
And from the desert.silence of great towns, 
From out the hunger of the choking plains, 
Upon lone heights where white souls grope for peace, 
.From far dim shores of unborn centuries, * 
Wherever spirit yearneth unto’ light, 
. Or dumb lips crave an utterance divine, 
In greeting and in yearning eager arms 
Reach out to him. Behold the king has come ! ! “4 


; ; _ Mayce F, SEYMOUR. 
Urbana, Hlcnois, U. S. A. 
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THE. NEED OF AS SCIENCE, ¢ OF MORALS = sa 


: ; . By Witrrep WELLOCK. 


ERE f to be asked one I believe to 
be the greatest need of the modern 
world I should certainly reply that 

it is for a deeper moral thinking, the deve- 
lopment of a science of morals, a science of 
right-living, that is, the training of our 
youth, in school and college, to think about 
life and conduct, to analyse and criticise 
life, that they might get an intelligent grasp 


. of life, and of the conditions of human well- 


being. 

Wherever we turn at the present time 
there is social chaos and social war; a most 
deplorable but nevertheless growing class 
antagonism; ‘infinite 
wealth, waste of time and energy, waste 
of life ;—a striking lack .of joyousness, 
af happiness, of real satisfaction, of the de- 
light of living. The spirit of unrest .has 
spread out her wings wide across the earth 
so that peace is scarcely to be found any- 
where. Doubt seems to be in the very at- 
mosphere ; faith in the ideals of the past'and 
in ancient modes of conduct ‘is fast passing 
_away}; while knowledge, especially moral 
_ knowledge, true understanding of the mean- 


ing of life, is rarely to be met with, even 
Ours is decid: 


among the so-called learned. 
edly an age of transition; our habits. and 
desires are rapidly changing, while thought 
is in a state of flux; about nothing can we 
‘be certain, except, perhaps, that we no long- 
er believe in the ideas and in the social 
order of the past: ignorance, sheer moral 


ignorance, an utter incapacity to iinderstand . 


life, to grasp the elemental conditions of 
well -being marks,—in this democratic age! 
—the present condition of society. 

And this condition, be it noted, is univer- 
sal, being almost as’ apparent among the 
advanced nations of the East as among the 
advanced nations of the West. In both 
hemispheres influences are at work which 
are tending to break up the ancient consti- 
tution and conception of society 3 ; to disinte- 


waste-— waste of ' 


grate and reconstitute: the social order ;., to 


make every man, yea, and every woman too,” 


a social unit, a free; independent and moral- 


ly responsible being in the fullest sense:.of | 


the term. Not that there’ is taking root a. 
or un-socialise, 
man, not in the least, at any rate, not inten- 
tionally, although there can be no gainsay- 


tendency to ‘de socialise, 


ing that the temporary effects of many of 
the changes that. are at present taking place 
seem to tend in that direction, but simply. 
that the chief tendency of the times is to- 
wards. greater liberty for the 
greater liberty all .round—economic, religi- 
ous, political, moral. And what strikes me 
most profoundly—a fact that is forced upon 
me every time I talk with an Indian or read 
an Indian journal,—is. not simply that the 
ideals of the East and the West, or, move 
precisely, of India and England, are coming 


to be almost identically. the same, but that 


the national. moyements to: which those 
ideals are giving rise, have for their object 
the attainment of very. similar ends. It is 
customary, and quite in keeping with tradi- 
tion; and, indeed, with fact, as things were, 
to lay stress upon the points of difference 


-between Eastern and Western idealism, but, 
..what strikes me is the essential unity . .of 
Eastern and Western idealism as those exist 


to-day. 

By.coming closer together, East and West 
and especially England and India, have 
been able to 


individual, 


learn much of éach_ other: 


The practical and social idealism of: the~ 


West has gradually become’ attractive to 
the East while the leisureliness and mys- 
ticism of the East are having.some effect 
upon the West. It is a lack of historical 
grasp that is the chief cause of misconcep- 
tion with respect to what we are apt to 
term the “essential” nature of Eastern and 
of Western idealism. We forget. that a 
nation’s ideals, like its habits and customs, 


sometimes change, and often very radically. 
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in the course ofa comparativel y few years. 


‘Thus we in England are in the habit of 


thinking Eastern, and particularly Indian, 
idealigm extremely mystical, abstractly 
spiritual, and anti-social, or at any rate, 
non-social,. and of regarding Western 
idealism as a sort of happy medium between 
‘the extremes of abstract spirituality, on the 
one hand, and ‘sheer worldliness, on the 
other, forgetting that it is only. latterly 


_-that we in England have begun to develop 


“find their ideal in 


the practical or social side of our idealism, 
and that throughout the history of Monas- 
ticism, and during the early history of 
Puritanism, English idealism was almost 
as mystical, as abstractly spiritual as we 
now suppose Indian idealism to be. . If it 
is the case that a great number of Indians 
a life of meditation, 
prayer and fasting wholly in the inner life 
of the spirit, and not in the Jove of things 
finite and earthly, in the cultivation and 
enjoyment of social relationships etc., we 


chave need to remember that down to quite 


recent years the Puritans clung to a very 
similar ‘idealism, and even went so far as 
to believe that to love wife or child, or any 
human being whomsoever, was evil, a 
direct robbery, of God; and to remember 


‘also that tHtis mystical, or one-sided idealism 


which we seém to think: inseparable from 
the East is becoming moré and niore un- 
popular there: Indeed | am quite -convinc- 
ed from. recent treading ‘and irivestigation 


- that there i ig growing up in India a social 


~ 


idealism very s similar,to that which we are 
developing in England. It is quite true 
that many ancient Indian customs are anti- 
social in their effects, as, for instance, the 
caste system, but just so are many English 


. customs, but the fact remains that the most 


advanced Indians of the present time, and 
the men who are destined to be in’ the 
vanguard of the future development. of 
India, are men whose idealism is essentially 
social, points to and presupposes vast hu- 
man brotherhood, the unification of the 
entire human race in the bonds ofa deep 
pane common sympathy. : 

‘India “is leaving behind her the abstract 
Fie et idealism of her past just as surely 
as- England is, and is aspiring with -equal 


ardour towards a loftier and profounder- 


idealism, an’ idealism that includes social 
intercourse, human fellowship, as an inte- 
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gral part of it. And this opinion is con. 
firmed when I read such poems as those 
by Rabindra. Nath Tagore, who, although 
he is described i in this country as.an “ Indian 

mystic’, reveals in his poems a passionate 
love for every living and beautiful thing, 
and especially for human beings, human 
virtue and character, and who goes into 
rapture over the beautiful deeds, the social 
and spiritual achievements of man. 

Now, as touching the question of the 


growth of individual liberty and of the, dis- 


integration of the old social order, both of. 
which are bound to result from the spread 
of the beliefin Democracy, what develop- 


-ments, and what new demands are likely 


to be made as the outcome of such growth? 
That quite new and undreamt of develop-. 
ments will be sure to follow we may be. 
quite : sure, but precisely what these will be 
it is utterly impossible to say beforehand. 
Happily, however, we have abundant 
evidence in the recent history of the most, 
advanced nations of the West, both as to 
the nature of the demands which,a demo- 
cratic nation seems destined to make, and 
the particular evils to which Democracy, 
seems prone., In England, -for -instance, 
where the process. of transition,-from, a 

governed toa self-governing. “country, from 
an Aristocraty to a Democracy, from a 
condition, where the people’s moral lives 
have been: externally controlled to one 
where they ate internally or self-controlled, 
has been in operation for nearly half a 
century, it is possible to detect not only the 
likely but many inevitable tendencies of 
Democracy, and to discover what the real 
nature, meaning. and implications © of 
Democracy are. A close study of the recent 
history of England, of the tendencies and 
conditions to which Democracy is giving 
rise in a country like England, therefore, 
ought to be of immense .value to, a.nation 
like India where the movement towards. 


-Democracy is only just beginning, and is 
-for thé moét part confined within a mo; 


derately limited circle of educated people 

But such a study would be of equal value 
to England, for the plain fact ts that’ 
England does not at this present moment 
understand heftelf ; inthe least realise. the 
nature of the crisis through which. she is 
passing, the importance of the step she as 
a nation is is taking, what goal she is actually 
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making ‘towards. What Democracy is, 
what its implications are, or what the ideal 
ys that 
mighty changes’ that are taking place in 
her midst, Engfand bas only the vaguest 
idea. .Consequently England does not 
realise her real and immediate needs, what 
attitude she ought to take up towards the 
new movements and tendencies that are 
taking root in her national life, and thus 
what she ought,to do in order to transform 
what is now a-condition of social war and 
social chaos into a condition of social peace 
and social unity 

Such being the case, therefore, we are able 


to see what a real unity there is after all’ 
between .the civilisations of the East and. 


of the West, and how that what is to be. 


.said upon this great and important question 


of the conditions of spiritual development 
in the twentieth century, ‘the question of 
the. present-day need for a _ science of 
‘morals, for a “lofty and adequate spiritual 
idealism, will ‘be applicable to the entire 
_ modern civiliséd world: to Western nations 
hike Fngland’ rio less than to Eastern nations 
like India. And’ if in order to illustrate or 
prove my arguments J turn from. time to 


.time to the bistory and present condition: 
- of. England, itris only because I believe the’ 


course of. development in England to have 
been straighter and directer, and perhaps _ 
shorter, than) that of any other country, 
and not because I believe the present condi- 
tion of England to be exemplary or worthy 
of imitation. Indeed, as'to this Jast point, 
such is the present moral and social condi- 
tion of England, that if she cannot ere long 
be induced to face her moral and spiritual. 

' condition seriously and determinedly, terrible 
disaster will be sure to follow, And, as 
‘regards the present series of articles it i$ 
significant that what England needs in 
order to lift her out of the sordid matérial- 
ism which is eating out her very vitals, is 
‘precisely what India is needing in order to 
escape a similar condition, and in order to 
attain those grander heights of spiritual 
being which. the coming of ‘Democracy | 
makes possible. 

Now Democracy is. ineyjtable, for the 
simple reason that it signifies greater liberty 
for the individual. But a remarkable fact is 
that the liberty for which Democracy stands - 
is not simply political, but moral; and it is 


is really responsible for all the 


“1s spreading on every. hand.’ 
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‘ate fact-that causes the coming. és Demo- 
cracy to have such momentous Congequen- 
_ces, to give rise to so many new move- 
ments, so many new tendencies. We are 
approaching the democratic ; wage, and the 
heart of the entire civilised world is“ bégin- _ 
ing to swell.at the thought that ‘the age ofp 
liberty, especially of moral liberty . is ap- 
proaching. For the first time in the history 
of the mcdern world, the people at large 
are beginning to ‘claim for ‘themselves ab- 
solute right to ‘determine their own livés, to 
fashion their own ideals, to choose their 
own morals, to say what ends their life shall 
-serve and by what means theys will’ attain 
them. They are beginning to do this in the , 
West and, if | mistake not, ‘there-are signs 
of a similar tendency, taking’. ‘root in, the ; 
East. 

Hitherto the great body of: the English 
‘people, like the proletariat of. every otiier 
modern nation, have accepted their morals 
and their ideals ready-made ‘atthe hands 
of some external authority such-as a- Church 
ora priesthood, and have been absolutely: * 
controlled by those tremenddus forces,— 
tradition, custom‘and religion. “But to-day 
quite a different attitude and spirit are 
manifesting themselves. . A desire for moral 
freedom, for the'right .of moral.’ self-control 
‘And that is 
one of the surest signs of the tapproach of . 
“Democracy. For when a “people are ready 
for Democracy they begin to suspect: exter- 
nal Authority, whether in regard to peliti- : 
cal, religious or moral issues, and to develop 
‘ideas and opinions of their own. They.are 
no longer willing to accept their morals, 
their ideals, or their political theories feady- 


_ made at the hands of established authority : 


they think it their right and their duty to’ 
produce their. own. Hence, when the age of 
Democracy is approaching theré is ‘to be 
noticed a growing disposition among the 
people to criticise life, its customs and-con- 
ventions, its -morals and ‘ideals, and culti-” 
mately to claim the ‘right of- absolute self- 
control: the right to ‘choose one’s reli- | 
_ gion, one’s ideal of life, one’s political theory, 
etc., for oneself. Accordingly, in every coun- 
try where Democracy is beginning to es- 
tablish itself there is to be-noticed a. marked: 
’ tendency, even among ordinary and homely 
people, to rely less and less on established 


‘ religion, on the priesthood, etc., for-guidance 
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in ‘the. deterniination’ of their lives? to think 
- about. life: for themselves, and to take full 
responsibility. for - their beliefs, 
and‘conduct. - 


* This’ change. of attitude towards estab: .” 
together 


lished authority and - towards life, 
‘with the new demand for moral liberty, 
which is the chief characteristic of the pre- 
_sent. age, and which, as I believe, is destined 


- to give effect to.one of the profoundest - 


social and spiritual revolutions. that has 
overtaken the humian, race’ since the’ com- 
_mencement of civilisation, i, the surest in- 
_dication of. the approach: . Democracy. 
Properly understood Peer sereey stands for 
increased personal liberty, and not political 
‘or religious - liberty,, merely, but moral 
ue -as well the right of the individual 
- to determine and control his entire life. ‘In 
‘other-. words, Democracy stands for -self- 
“government eaesied out to its fullest extent ; 
-it may thus be said, to stand’ for the, mor- 
al and spiritual emancipation of the indivi- 
dual. - : 
That the implications “of Democracy : are 
-such as.I have stated may be abundantly 
_ proyed by. tendencies which are everywhere 
to -be noticéd in countriés where Democera- 
cy; or the belief in ‘Democracy i is spreading, 
For. thé sake of illustration let me make’a 


- fews references’ tp: the Srowth’ of “Democracy. 


in England: 

A generation ago the’ ‘Beitigh working- 
man placed a- profound trust in the British 
' Government and‘in the’ British: Constitution. 


. During’ recent years that trust has visibly, 
weakened,. been quietly but ‘deliberately . 
withdrawn 3 ; and instead of being satisfied 
with. -goverriment on trust working-men.are- 


now inclining to be critical, many of them 
“having developed. quite’ original and unortho- 
dox ideas concerning the purpose and mean- 
ing of government. | , 
. Another fact equally significant is the 
awakening ofthe national consciousness 
.the thought and ideals of the ‘finest 


Be most independent writers‘and thinkers, - 


Fifty years ago literature in this country 
was.an esoteric force, the ‘pastime and, in- 
terest of a.select few, or a small and well- 
‘defined class. Then, what was known as 
Society gaye. itself . “up with a dutiful and 
often’ pleasurable seriousness to thé study 
_and. discussion of. literature, art, religion, 
“politics. and science. 


_Principles 


“as relics, 
‘instances, one. or'two s 


‘place in the interim 


‘.working-man 


‘tion has been, achieve 


_ This: small class, with » 


6or 


the ‘addition of a few Jartists, wits and in- 
tellectuals, ,who expended their genius chief- 
ly for the benefit and laniusement of. their 
social betters, and who in, return, were al- 
Towed to bask in the haitinaee and Juxuri- 
ance of an aristocratia. -environment, these, 
T say, together with a few scattered scholars 
and recluses, dtawa chibty (orn the. Middle 
Class, comprised the reading and’ thinking 
public of sixty years-ago. ‘Could we but 
take a peep into the hpme of: the average 
working-man of that time, we should pro- 


‘ bably. find that it conttained « absolutely no 
* literature,’ nothing, in 


fact, save: pérhaps a 
political: pamphlet or two, which “would be 
hidden ‘away at the bottom of some drawer, - 
an-old newspaper; and’ in rare 
ie books of a devo- 
tional or ‘theological character: *’ 
But, what mighty [changes ‘have’ taken 
which-separates: that 
day ‘from the present|!. Literature’ is| no 
longer the: oe er ofithe few but a nation- 
al heritage ‘and - ational force. The 
poorest ran to-day: wh makés a.claim ‘to 
self-respect is ashanied to confess: himself 
unread, ie of-idéas in regard to life 
generally, . in fewadd to the outstanding 
questions in : teligicin politics, : morals,: etc. 
Publishers”: lists are scanned, in, the humblest 
homes, andthe lates books: on-life and 
‘niorals can often*be found within-a month 





‘of publication inthe hands of working-men. 
“Public libraries -abound everywhere, while 


every small town’ has-ain abundance. of lec- 
tures, literary, debating ‘and: improvement 
societies, etcy 

‘Now, this intellectual’. awakening of the 
has synchronised’ with the 
coming of Democracy, atid has helped to - 


' bring about ‘those changes in‘the:average 


Englishman’s outlodk) upon, and- general. 
attitude: towards, lifél which, for their im- 
portance and significance - are -perliaps un- 
paralleled ‘i in our history. So vastly” different 
is the averrgé Englishman’s attituce towards 
life, and towards © the countless ‘institutions 


‘which surround him:from what it ‘was-half a 


; and yet, outwardly 
and. visibly, there has been little sign of revo- 
lution. ‘The customs:and conventions of past 
ages have: been quietly questioned, severely 
criticised, and in a Bie number of*cases, 
calmly” bit determin dly dale: aa, with 


century ago, ‘that ved short of a revolu- 
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the result that our English life is wholly 
different from what it used to be— different 
in form, different in content, different in 
spirit. 

In politics, tradition has been abandoned, 
and the halo of mystery which i ignorance 
and blind political faith had enabled to 
form around’ Toryism and Liberalism, con- 
verting them almost into a religion, is fast 
dissipating. Politics, even a generation 
ago, were a question of faith, of great. per- 
sonalities, of tradition, of family right, of 
blood; but to-day they are more and more 


becoming a question of principle, of univer-. 


sal individual right, of reason and public 
discussion. Unreasoning faith is fast being 
superseded by reason and the application of 
conscious principles. 

In the domain of morals changes of a 
similar character are also to be observed. 
Fifty years ago the Church was the un- 
questioned authority on all matters apper- 
taining to morals, to conduct. ‘To do.as the 
Church bade ; to accept the condition and 
constitution of society which it sanctioned, 
was the undisputed duty of every self- 
respecting citizen. But latterly reason. has 
been doing her work ‘and has. revealed the 
vast disparity between the conduct which 
the Church sanctioned and advocated, the 
social relationships which jit commented 


and helped, ta form, and the conduct which. * 
the social]: 


Christ’ preached and practised, 
relationships which he tried to establish; 
with the result that the prestige and sanctity 
of the Church have been temporarily des- 
troyed, while the Church’s-claim to be the 
sole and unfailing revealer of God’s truth 
has been absolutely repudiated and shatter; 
ed.. Thus, in the sphere of morals, human 
reason has at Jast claimed, the right and 
asserted the power to discover, demonstrate 
and'teach, moral truth. And to such an ex- 
tent has this right been claimed that the 
Church is manifesting great alarm at .the 
fact of its weakening hold uponithe people: 

At last the people at large have begun to 
' think, and the effect is proving disastrous to 
all those institutions which stand for adher- 
ence to ancient moral standards, This. age 
is out of sympathy with the Church for the 


simple reason that it has ceased to believe 


in the existing social order, in the conven- 
tionalism, in the played-out moral maxims 


which the Church, unfortunately, seems to. 


‘much vital force. 
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think it its chief business to uphold. The 


‘Church, to-day, Nonconformist-no less than 


Anglican, stands less for.a principle of Jife, a 
beautiful and worthy spiritual ideal, an.earn- 
est attempt to grasp and teach the central 
principles of Chistianity, than for .a certain 
social order, to wit, the aristocratic, and for 
a hide-bound, eteriliged conventional code 
of morals. : ; 
Likewise in the sphere si religion ‘the ° 
same .assertion of independence, of the 
right of free thought. and. of free decla- 
ration of opinion’: and belief has been 
made. Public-discussion of important is- 
sues in theology, philosophy and science, 
have made these studies familiar to the 
working-man, -and have -helped to raise in 
him a spirit of rebellion against every 
authority which presumes to. deny his right | 
of free discussion, of free expression of religi- - 
ous opinion and conviction. Moreover, it is 
undoubtedly the case that large numbers of 
working-men have, by sheer hard work and 
persistent endeavour in the short intervals 
for leisure between the -long hours of toil, 
made themselves conversant with the ‘deeper. 
problems of life and thought, and have 
qualified themselves to hold: an opinion on 
these vital matters. Half a century ago- 
heterodoxy was anathema, and the ordinary 
man would have as soon thought of attempt- 
ing to fly to the moon as ofshgsitating to be- 
lieve what the Church taught. But to-day 
it is.recognised that the ‘Church does not 
possess a ‘monopoly either of truth or intelli- 
gence, and also, that ‘any belief which is 
accepted on the authority of an external. 
institution and is not rooted in intelligence, 
cannot be of much consequence, possess 


Thus the real significance of the coming 
of Democracy lies in the fact that» it stands 
for the freeing ‘and the affirmation of the. 
individual; of reason; for the highest cul- 
ture of the spirit; necessarily so, seeing that 
it is the outcome of the conviction that only 
in self-conscious, self-determined conduct. 
can real well-being be found. Democracy 
is the outcome of a belief in man in freedom, 
and has for its object the culture of the 
whole man, the fullest development: of 
every ‘part of the soul; thus it rests on the 
belief that the. purpose of existence is not 
merely to function, to work, to spend and be 
spent, but to realise life, to do good things’ 


_ Spiritual 


+ 
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knowing them to.be good, to be ‘the céndic 


tion of well- being both personal and social: 
Consequently “ Democracy is 
being a life-movement, an. endeavour on 
the part-of the great mass of humanity. to 
live more completely and vitally, to realise 
more life, to reach out to higher heights of 
attainment. The coming of 
Democracy i is indeed a sign of an awaken- 
ing ‘to the fact that-a man’s life ought to be 
something more than.a blind pursuit of 
something he knows not what, a doing of 
things the value and meaning of which = he 
has at best only the vaguest idea ;-that it 
ought to be both conscious and purposive, 
self-expressive, one long process of:self-reali- 
sation,. Man’s work in the future, -it is 
being felt, must be the product of love, of: 
the heart and the understanding, an. expres- 


sion -of intelligent purpose, of- personality ; - 


’ for the truth has at last dawned upon men 


é 


life. 
“ But if with the coming of Demoeraey,. 


that in. themselves in their own hearts 
and minds, are the issues ‘of: life, the 
conditions of highest well-being. The 


attainment of moral freedom involves. the 


substitution of an internal for an external 


origin of conduct, tt thus involves the eleva- 
tion of life on-to a ‘higher-and more god- 
like plane. The’. colourless, formal and 
mechanical life of the ignorant and benight- 
ed toiler is destined to pass away for ever; 
so .also-is. the life ofthe mere wealth- seeker 
and of the mere pleasure- seeker. Conduct 


or life, it issnow coming to be seen ought to © 


be a spiritual activity, a means of self- 
expression, of self realisation, of increasing 


and the attainment. of absolute oe free- 
dom, a new era is foreshadowed, it is none 
the less true that new. dangers and perils 
loom into view, and that-in return for his 
‘newly. won. rights .certain fresh duties and 
responsibilities must be acknowledged. If 
the individual ; is to claim the’ right -to 
govern and control his own life absolutely; 
it is surely reasonable ‘to ask what guarantee 
society has that he will control it well, will 
live in accordance with high’ moral. _prin- 
ciples; will not allow his life. to run to 
waste or be the means: of causing a great 
amount of social suffering, mapa Pines: and 
ruin, ; 
~ Now, whakewee the plane- of. ifs’ be on 


which a man lives, a certain appropriate. 


inevitable;. - 
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training is necessary; but a training of a 


yery special:kind is called for ‘on theattain- 


ment of Democracy, of moral freedom. 
Theré is one kind of moral training appro- 
priate to the condition of semi barbarism; 
another kind appropriate to a raoderately 
advariced civilisation; and another but 
quite different kind appropriate to the con- 
dition of Democracy. Morality in the first 
instance is enforced. by means of fear and 
the threat-of punishment, the meaning and 
purpose of morality at this stage not being 
understood. In the second instance morality 
becomes a part of religion and is made the 
condition of sonship with God, of gaining 
that Divine favour through which all ‘good 
in the present life and in'that to be is be- 
lieved to come; at this stage morality is 
God’s Will,.the discipline which God ap- 
points for man in order that he may purify 
and perfect ~ himself. Only in the third 
instance is morality free, for not’ until man 
is ready for Democracy, for complete moral 
freedom, does he realise the true significance 
of morality “as not merely a means of per-~ 
sonal discipline, but of developing those rela- 
tionships with the world, with God, man, 
and Nature, whereby life may be beautified 
and spiritualised to the fullest extent. At 
this stage, therefore, morality is absolutely 
dependent upon insight, upon. a clear per- 
ception of the social and spiritual, purpose 
which every moral act serves. Prior to the 
development of free moral consciousness all 


“morals are dogmas, which are enforced partly 


by promises of divine favour and of future 
welfare, and partly by inculcating a rever- 
ence for tradition, custom,ancient institutions, 
etc. But with the attainment of moral 
freedom no moral teaching can be in the 
least effective which does not go to the root 
‘of the problems of ‘life and morality, and 
show that every duty serves a definite social 
and spiritual purpose, and thus leads ‘to. life, 
to spiritual advancement. 

Now it is with respect to the moral train- 
ing appropriate to the condition of Demo- 
cracy, of moral freedom, that the present 
series of articles is being written. It is my 
purpose to show the kind of moral teaching 
that is needed in this the twentieth century, 
and, further to develop an ideal of life 
which will be the promise’ of the profoundest 
well-being; of the fullest and highest spiritual 


development to the’ civilised world in this 
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the twentieth century.” Aaa such a pase 
needs to be undertaken immediately, for the 
simple reason that with-the growth of, the 
idea of 
claiming by intelligent men and women of 
the right of complete.self control, absolute 
moral freedom, thousands 
intelligent, and who do not-know. what it is 
to think, especially to think about life and 
jmorals, have claimed that right also, ‘and 
are thus living in the world without any 
adequate moral guide, the consequence ‘of 
which is that large numbers of people 
have thrown off every moral restraint and 
are living more like, libertines than men. 
-It' is’ precisely:. because of ‘the want of 
adequate moral training that in the West- 
ern world to-day, in countries like the 
United States and England,— countries in 
which the seeds of a finer spiritual idealism 


are undoubtedly taking. root,—-a commer . 


cial system is in vogue,. which, for its in- 
humanity, its callous human disregard, its 
tremendous waste of wealth, energy and life, 
surely surpasses the ‘barbaric customs of 
savagery. Personally, I am quite convinced 
that in so far.as England and the other 
Western nations are concerned, the, number 
of those who have claimed the right of 
absolute moral control and have taken their 
lives entirely into their own hands, and who 
~’are-yet capable of moral self-control, 


presupposes existence’ of a Good which it 
ought to be their first and chief aim-to try 
and discover, is exceedingly small. ~The 
great mass of the people have grasped the 
meaning of Democracy to this extent that 
they know it means self-government; the 
‘yight of the individual'to control his own 
life; but only a few have realised that the 
right of complete moral freedom entailsa 
deeper: moral thinking, or that the chief 
purpose of moral freedom is to make life 
more spiritual, more abundant, more cons- 
cious and vital. 
thinks and acts for and of himself, “he can- 
not attain the highest life; but having 
secured his moral freedom, to neglect to 
think about life is to court. unspeakable 
_ disaster, |" 

Thus I maintain ihat nowherein the world 
neither in the West, 
suppers: to havé come, nor in the East, 


Democracy. and the consequent’ 


who are not’ 


know . 
‘the meaning and purpose. of. morality; or 
realise that. the very existence of morality. 


‘happiness. to be found? 
Unless man is morally free, 


where Democracy i is . 
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where it is beginning.to be. iecamed of, has. 
the true significance of Democracy been 
grasped, the deeper obligations and spiritual 
implications which the attainment of moral 
freedom carries with it, ‘been anything. like 
adequately realised. Inthe West the people - 
seem to be usirig.their freedom as a weapon 
to thrust off those who would limit their 
chances of success by the‘ intrusion of 
“awkward” laws and “foolish” morals, as a 
means, that is, of enabling them to accumu- 
late, in the, quickest time possible, and. by 
any, means in their’ power, or which a 


-materialistic and morally decadent age’ can . 


be induced to allow, a large amount of 
wealth. And in the East, 
Democracy spreads, and as industrial’ de: | 
velopment takes place, freedom will be 
used in a-similar.way unless it is prevented 
by a more adequate moral training. ae 

The evolution of free moral consciousness 
marks an epoch in human - development of 
uparalleled significance, for it means, that 
with proper guidance and. adequate’ train- 
ing, man is to be transformed into a being 
of spiritual beauty surpassing’ anything that 
has yet been conceived, while life is to 
increase unspeakably in depth and fullness, 
in, joy and happiness. But the training! 
Everything depends upon that: The attain- 
ment of moral freedom, like the attainment 
of liberty. everywhere, . calls for a’ deeper 
thinking, a more _thorough-going’ inquiry 
into the meaning and purpose (of things. 
And. the problem that the attainment -of 


moral freedom demands that we -Shall ins.” 


vestigate and inquire into is the problem of 
life itself, its‘:meaning, its purpose, its goal’ 
and Good. The first question which ‘the 
morally , frgée man ought’ to ask himself, : 
therefore, is this: What is the good which 
I ought to seek? and the second?" How | 
ought I to ‘live in order ‘to attain it? In 
other. words: he ought to ask: In what 
manrier of ‘relationships with the world.is 
Upon what prin- 
ciple or principles ought my life, and. con- 
duct- to be based? And when one comes to - 
think about life, the problem.of human 
well-being, of morality, to realise the cal- 


; culableness of cause and effect i in | tegard to 
- conduct, ° 


a good and that there is such as a best, an 
ideal, life, cannot possibly be avoided.. Ins 
deed, "the more one thinks about this- question 


‘as the idea of | 
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the more one is, driven to the conclusion that 
life is, or ought ‘to be, both a science and an 
art; that while there are many ways of liv- 
‘ing there ig only one right way. As a means 
of helping many to realise that. great. and 
important truth more fully and intensely, to 
find. out what the Good ‘is to which life 
points, the present and following articles 
have beén written. 

To conclude this introductory essay, 
therefore, let. me say that for two chief 
reasons, v2z., first, that the present tendency 
in all the ‘great civilised countries of the 
world, whether of the East or of the West, 
is ‘towards the moral 
the individual, the freeing of, the indivi- 
dual from the moral over-lordship of 
external’. authority,“ and second, that the 
very fact ‘of the existence of ‘the: ‘moral law 
proves that there must be such a thing as 
a best.or ideal life, it follows that one of 
the profoundest needs of the present time 


is for the training of the men and’ women,’ 


"yea, and of the youths and maidens of our 
time in the art of moral thinking, the 
teaching them the principles of right. living, 
the science of life, of morals. 
teaching. ‘morals dogmatically is past, and 
the time has fully come when we must show 
to men that what we call’ morality is but 
‘the condition of attaining life, true well- 
being, for’ only. thus can. we hope to ‘arrest 


their, minds, make headway’ against evil’ 


and materialism, ° perfect, purify. and spiri- 
tualise man, and increase-happiness, beauty 





emancipation of 
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and joy in the earth. And the fact is that 
nowhere at the present tine do we instruct 
our youth in the science of life, in the art of 
living. Our young men are trained for the 
professions, but not for life; aré instructed - 
in thé wherewithal to get riches, but not 
how to get life. Indeed they are nowhere 
taught what life is. It is true that in many 
of our elementary schools simple moral 
lessons are given, but as for the deeper 
problems. of conduct, the question of life 
itself, its goal and good, not a single word 
isspoken. Such morals as are taught only 
affect. manners, not motives; touch only 
the fringe of life, not its centre. "Whereas 
every youth ought to be trained to think 
morally ; to criticise life; to test its presup< 
positions; to ascertain the relative value 
of the different modes’ of life ‘which. sovigty, 
exhibits—the aristocratic life, for instance 
with its belief in Birth, Priveligé”” and 
marked social distinctions ; the priestly life 
with its social negations, its pride of voca- 
tion and of class; the Plutocratic life with 
its belief in wealth and power, luxury and 
magnificence ; the Democratic life with its” 
belief in freedom, simplicity, social inter- 
course, and with its hatred of shams, class 
distinctions, etc. ~ - 
Indeed, the more | think upon ‘the present 
condition of society” ‘throughout the entire .. 
civilised world, ‘the: more’ I ‘am convinced 
that ‘a greater" problem’ than: that of the 
proper ‘moral training ‘of the people for. life 
in » this the twentieth century does not exist. | 
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"By Dr. A. K. CooMARASWAMY, D.SC. 


RITICS’ and historians of art may be of 

use in the present age, in so’ far~as 

’ they act as the true servants of artists; 

but they ought to’ be entirely unnecessary, 
and certainly, they did not: exist and” were’ 


not needed in the great “periods of.art, when 


every one took as much interest in painting 
and’ masoriry: and handicraft, as’ they’do now’ 


3 


‘An Addr ess to ihe Students of He Newdastle-underLyime School of Art, “Jowuarh, 19134: 


oy 


in politics. ; ‘Those were " gicat ‘moments: in 
the world’s history, which we now recognize 
as the supreme attainment’ of * ‘each Breat 
cycle of art: for example,” in ‘early Egypt, 
in sixth century Greece, eighth century India 
and: China,’ and ‘thitteenth” ‘éntury Europe 
and Persia. ~~". v 

It has been ‘the! spécial privilege of this 
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age to leatn to recognize one greatness in 
these diverse expressions of man’s will and 
thereby, at least in theory, to disentangle the 
essential from the merely fashionable and 

_academic. This process will have been most 
familiar to you in connection with, Gothic, 
for though none of us can actually remember 
the time, it is less than a hundred years since 
the term Gothic was held to mean barbarous. 
We have learnt since then that the first 
requisite of art is deep conviction; that 
whatever is truly felt, has also great power 
to move others. 

But I sometimes wonder whether you, 
who are going to be artists, have always 
the. courage of your convictions, and believe, 
as we all ought .to that, the greatest art 
means the greatest life; believe, for ex- 


ample, that the thirteenth century represents © 


the zenith of European culture, in respect 
of nearly all that concerns our most serious 
welfare. We have not been, since then, 
nor were we now, without great artists 
and craftsmen amongst us, perhaps as 
great as any that have been. But their 
work has more and more come to depend 
entirely on their individual-greatness: while 
itis surely true, as Professor Lethaby tells 

. you in his inspiring booklet about Architec- 
ture, that the greatest art is never one man 
deep, but a thousand men-deep. It is the 
creation of a race, unified by one profound 
impulse; a race,,moreover, so far single- 
minded as:to regard the expression of its 
passion in works of art—in architecture, 
song, or handicraft as a sufficient end in 
itself, not'merely asa means to something 
else. 

In.becoming artists, therefore, you have 
something much more to do than to aim at 
originality. of expression of your own per- 
sonality. You have a harder task than that, 
the most difficult, but also the most inspir- 
ing thata man many undertake. It is the 
‘task. of all artists in creative periods—to 
apprehend, not the past only or even the 
present, but tle far distant intentions of 
humanity, and to give this will expression 
in your design. You may not know quite 

all that. vou are expressing, or why; but 
you will ‘know that something is growing 
in’ the world, and that a little part of it is 
growing in yourselves. Perhaps then, in 

centuries to. come, when artists once more 
come into power, men will look back on 
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the surviving fragments of your work, with 
due knowledge of the difficulty of your 
environment, and with the same loving 
recognition of your sincerity, that we now 
give to those impassioned artists of all- 
ages whom we name the Primitives. - 

Perhaps you will think that in saying 
this, that | am speaking only of Painters 
and Sculptors and Architects and great* 
Musicians ; you will think that these may 
bring to birth a new art, expressive of the 
future, but that such a claim for the crafts- 
man must be extravagant. But I desire 
to represent to you the solidarity of art; 
the fact thar whenever art has been truly 
great, this greatnéss has been just as_ clearly 
written in the contour of an earthen pot, 
the carving of an illiterate mason, or the 
form of a sword, as in any painting or. 
image. .It is worth while to repeat, that 
the greatest art is a thousand men deep. 
The cure for Industrialism, whose, greatést 
sin is to consider art as a means to some-_ 
thing else (generally money), and not as 
an end in itself, extensive with life, has to 
be found by the people who make things, 
and will not make them stupidly... When 
you begin to make things to sell, you will: 
find that it is very. difficult to make them 
wisely, that is, sincerely and purposefully, 
if you are to depend upon your work for a 
living; while it js not at all difficult to 
cotvibine great prosperity with very stupid 
and dishonest workmanship. In making 
art your calling,» you are therefore bound 
to become révolutionists, unless you also 
agree to regard art asa means to something 
else. ; 

It is only by means of art thata_ per- 
manent revolution can be achieved. Forany 
deep and lasting revolution can only be 
founded upon a re-education of the sense- 
sensitiveness of the whole race, which in 
this respect, is now probably at its lowest 
level. Certainly never before has our daily 
environment, unavoidable even by the 
wealthiest, included so many hideous noises, 
so many glaring colours, or so many lifeless 
forms. Jt is your task as craftsmen” to 
undertake this long neglected education ‘of 
the senses, nowadays so much despised, and 
everywhere sacrificed to the purposes of 
trade, empire, and priesthood. We may 
consider ourselves civilised in the true sense 
of the word, when the streets of a city: 
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become again, what they once were, evén 
more attractive to artists, than fields and 
mountains..and forests. It is a bad. sign 
‘that we townsmen should need to escape 
from our normal environment, for the re- 
creation of our senses 

The importance of this sense caveation 
has been nowhere more clearly. stated than 


‘by Plato. He indeed says, that the being able. 


_ to distinguish quickly, without a’ process 


. of reasoning, between good and bad work- ° 


manship, is: in itself to be well educated. 
‘Probably you would all agree ; but remember 
that that 1s now the accepted view of only a 
very small and uninfluential class, the artists 
‘of to-day. 
‘universal acceptance, by the seriousness of 
‘ your intention, and the devotion with which 
' you,express it. Plato explains further that 
the. importance of this sense-education, of 
the value of fine workmanship, is just this 
that man absorbs into himself the harmony 
of whatever in his environment is beautiful, 
and is nourished by it. He insists, as care» 
_ fully as Morris, on the fact that the qualities 
of which we speak appear as much in the 


hand work of the craftsman, as in that of ° 


the painter or sculptor. Expression, har- 
‘mony, rhythm, he says, belong not only to 
painting and poetry, but, “weaving is full of 
these, and carving, and architecture, and all 
workmanship of every kind of vessels... in 
all these there is propriety and impropriety.” 
And he says, that we should require nobility 
in art, not only of poets, but of all crafts- 
men, “est our guardians, being educated in 
the midst of ill representations, as in an ill 
‘pasture, whereby everyday plucking and eat- 
ing a deal of different things, by little and 
little they contract imperceptibly some 
mighty evil in their souls.” That is al- 
ready the case with us, and the remedy lies 
’ with you: for, as Plato continues, “we must 
seek.out such workmen-as are able by the 
help of a good natural genius to trace the 
nature of the beautiful ‘and ‘the decent, that 
our youth dwelling as it were in a healthful 
place, may be benefited at all hands : 
whence from the beautiful works something 
‘will be conveyed to the sight and hearing, 
-as a breeze bringing health from salutary 
places, imperceptibly leading them ‘on 


directly from childhood to the sesemaDlane cs 


- friendship and harmony with right reason.” 
Let us follow Plato in respect of a more 


It rests with you to secure its. 
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special matter, that of imitation in art. He 
says of imitative painting, just what it has 
taken us in- Europe so many centuries to 
rediscover, though in Asia it was ~ never 
forgotten: I refer ‘to the passage where he. 
says of painting—and the same, .of course, 
applies to sculpture, that “imitation is a sort 
of amusement, and not a serious affair.” 

The discoveries of modern science, if - they 
have seemed to draw our attention away 
from more important matters, have at any 
rate rendered ‘this service to art, that we 
have learnt from photogréphy that it is no 
essential part of art to show us what things 
are like; we are more and more able to 
hand over the business. of pure illustration 
to the photographer, with great gain for 
art. It even becomes possible for us to 
understand the exclamation of the old 
Indian cyclopaedist,; who. says so fiercely 
that the portraiture of men is an unhallow- 
ed thing, and requires of the artist that he 
shall represent noné but the gods. At any 
rate, the discoveries of science have set the 
designer free to recreate a purely expressive 
art, concerned entirely with feeling, and 
hardly at all with description. This also 
brings the painter once more nearer to the 


craftsman, who has néver departed so far as 


‘himself from the true basis of-art, the crea- 
tion of significant form. Perhaps, however, 
one word of warning is here required ; it 
must not be supposed that this emancipa- 
tion from the requirements of illustration 
(originating in the vanity or curiosity of 
patrons) can absolve the artist from _the 
need for loving intimacy with nature, or 
excuse him, if his work become perverse or 
fanciful. However abstract or conventional 
his work, it-is laid ‘upon the artist that his 
creations must be infused with the same 
life as that which he sees in Nature; the 
same life, but even more clearly revealed, 


_Is there not more interise vitality in the 
- most strange and silént Egyptian goddess, 


than in the most talkative individual? 
Whatever exists in your innermost self 
will, if you are sincere, find expression fully 
and inevitably in your work. ‘In conclusion, 
therefore, | wish to-invité you to avoid the 
error of confining your studies to the mere 
technique of your own art, and to keep your- 
selfin touch with the visions of all great men: 
in other words.to make your education, not 
merely technical, but also imaginative. Far 
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midre often an artist ‘fails for ie of any-. 
thing to say, than -because of inability to 
‘speak. Do ‘not ‘think that: these other 
matters do not concern you; -it concerns 


you intimately how Sigurd lived and ‘died, 


how Helen-drew the Greeks to Troy; you 
are concerned with your own folk-song and 
dance, with the: poetry of Blake and Walt 
. Whitman, the fulminations of Nietzsche, the 
theatre of -Cordon Craig, and with the 
discovery of Asia.: 
-H I may venture at. all. to criticise cc 
methods of teaching art, customary | 


Europe, it is to firid its limitations ina os 
In hap- | 
-pier days, ‘the art student. learnt-his craft in. 


exclusive concern:with technique. 


a workshop, which formed part of the world ; 


now he. grows up amongst a’ smaller circle ; 


of his own kind, very much isolated from 
the world; and ultimately becomes one.of a. 
class who aré only respected by the world, 
inso ‘far as théy minister to the world’s 


to. 


4 


‘tial thing in 
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convenience, Or support its prenrdiien: dt 


is therefore more than ever necessary’.to 
restore balance to the art stident’s life, by 


extending its scope. One further word about 
Old Masters: 
masterpieces of ancient art; Egyptian:, ~or 
Greek or Indian -or Gothic we must ‘not 
think of them as models for ourselves:; we 


must usé: them, with’ literature and music, - 


and life itself, for oureducation. The essen- 


that education, is that we 


much, as we may love the . 


fe af) 


should become ever more and’ more Sensi- |.) 


tive to what the’ Chinese speak of. as “the 


“Rhythm of the spirit in the movement of -° 
living things”,—sensitive, in a word, to Life; 


Thus only will it be possible-to create a new © 
- art, of such a sort as to rank with the anci-. 
ent masterpieces; that. is, such as to foveal 


life with perfect clearness and simplicity, « 


it appears to the keenest vision of. our own | 


time and Piers 
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7 ESHUB Chunder Sas, alia alas" so 
distinguished a place among the. re- 

; ligieus teachers of India, is honored 
and, loved, notalone in his own land, but by 
‘many in this distant part of the world, In the 
‘following simple and somewhat disconnected 
thoughts*. concerning him 1 fear. there 

- may not be so much of value or interest 
‘to Indian readers. as I could wish, but at 
jeast they will be-the sincere utterances of 
one who- for fully forty yéars has held this 
‘great and good man in high esteem and 
reverence, and ‘who would gladly anere a 
‘tribute of. affection, however humble, t 
“his memory. 

.Inever heard or saw Mr. Sen. 1 was not 
‘in in England when he made his famous visit 
there. He desired at that time to come to 

‘America,.but his stay on this side would 
~fecessarily have been so short that it did 
‘not seem wise to his English friends for him 
“to undertake it.: So he was persuaded to 
tgive up thé idea, though he expressed him- 


‘self as not quite happy in-so doing. 
‘lieve. that. up. to, nearly the end of his life 
-he did not wholly relinquish . the dream .of 


-him. And what 


-ed America. 


-land and on 


.from 
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visiting this New World.- If he had come, 
of course I should -have seen: and heard 
a host, 
admirers and friends. he 
here! for his fame had already 


created in England and the: warm recep- 


tion that he met with there, were reported: 


on this side; and his remarkable addresses 


were more or less fully reproduced: in ‘our . 


periodical press. From that time on, his 
fame grew steadily here, as well as in Eng- 
the. continent of Europe. 
Great scholars and students of oriental 


.religions, like Professor Max Miller and 


Sir Monier Williams, wrote in- his ‘praise. 


-. Travellers in India brought back word of 
his ‘growing power and influence. 


Chris- 
tian missionaries, who -had ‘gone to India 
this country,-wrote, and, when 


‘of. course, -of . 
would -found- _ 
reach-. — 
The great impression that he 


‘I be« 


SOME THOUGHTS CONCERNING KESHUB CHUNDER SEN 


they returned home, told, about him 


and about the religious movement which . 


he was leading with such success,—some- 
times generously praising him as a_ real 
reformer and a trite benefactor of India, 
even though he. did not call himself a Chris- 
tian; but, quite as often, | am sorry to say, 
criticising him gs an enemy of Christianity, 
_ dangerous because of his great ability, and 
_rendered even more dangerous by the very 
fact of his seeming to be so kindly disposed 
‘to Christianity and so appreciative of much 
that is in it. 

When Mr. .Protab Chunder - Mozoomdar 
came to America, as he did three times, and 
spoke with such noble eloquence at our 
great World’s Parliament of Religions, held 
in Chicago in 1893, and lectured and preach- 
ed with such spiritual power in many parts 
‘of the country, of course he gave us much 
knowledge, not only of the Brahmo Samaj, 
but of Keshub Chunder Sem, whom he held 
in such high esteem and honor. Indeed one 
of his lectures was upon Mr. Sen; and in 
articles published in the Christian Register, 
hé gave extended accounts of his life, 
character and work, and of his family. One 
article I particularly remember, upon 
“ Keshub’s Mother,” in which with rare ten- 
derness he told the touching story of her 
charming young maidenhood, her marriage, 


her early widowhood, and ‘her long life of . 


love, self-forgetfulness, piety, beautiful care 
‘of her children, uncomplaining toil, and 
. faithfulness in-every duty however hum- 
‘ble. -He called her “our ‘dear Mother 
Sarada.’; and I remember that the article 
_closed with the words: 
“ “She is sixty years old now. But she wears on her 
j benign face ‘the serenity and sunshine of conscious 
purity and the light of divine grace. When Kesub 
finds the recognition of his greatness by a grateful 
posterity, I hope and trust “the claims and virtues of 


‘of his food, noble-hearted mother will not go unrecog- 
nized.” 


' When I visited India in 1895- -96, many 
things interested me in all parts of that 
‘remarkable land. . But naturally, on the 
whole, Calcutta appealed to me most,— 
partly because that was the national capi- 
‘tal, buit principally, perhaps, because it was 
: the most important centre of the Brahmo 
.Somaj movement. There the Rajah Ram 
Mohun Roy had lived and done his great 
‘work for scholarship, for both' Bengali and 
. English literature, for social and political 
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reform, and for religion. There he had 
organised the. Brahmo Samaj; ‘there step 
by step it had grown to influence and 
power; there had been the home of its 
second great leader, the saintly Debendra 
Nath Tagore, and of the third, Keshub 
Chunder Sen: and from there the move- 
ment had spread up and down India. 

I was glad I could be in Calcutta during 
the January Anniversaries of the three 
branches of the Brahmo Somaj.. This en- 
abled me to see a larger number, not only 
of the Calcutta Brahmos, but of missionaries 
and others from outlying places, than other- 
wise would have been possible. The wel- 
come extended to me asa messenger from 


the Unitarian Churches of England and 


America, could not have been more warm 
or generous. [ must ‘not mention ‘many 
names ; but I may say. how. peculiarly grati- 
fying it was to meet Mr. Mozoomdar, whom 
I had learned to love in America, and the 
venerable Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore, 


‘revered and loved by all who knew him, 


Of course it was a very great gratification 
too, to meet the mother and. brother of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, and. also his wife -and 
children. I think I may truly say that no 
places that I visited in. Calcutta touched 
me quite so deeply as his birth place, the 
room where he died, the beautiful chapel 
or “Sanctuary” which he built close beside 
his home, and the spot where his ashes rest. 
Of the mementoes of Calcutta that If 
brought away, the two that I most prize 
are a little book given me by the Mahatshi | 
—a precious little book of his own golden 
thoughts, and a set of the complete English 
works of Keshub, presented to me by his 
youngest brother. 

From the first of my knowledge of Keshub 
Chunder Sen, I have greatly admired him 


-for his extraordinary religious breadth as 


manifested in his warm appreciation of 
and sympathy with what is best in all 
religions. Most religious teachers not only 
extol and magnify their own faith, but 
correspondingly disparage other . faiths, not 


-so this great teacher of India. 


Ram Mohun Roy has been called, and I 
think justly, the father of the modern 
science, if we may call it a science, or at 
least the modern study, of Comparative 


_Religion—a study that is taking a very 
‘important place’ in the world of modern 
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religious inquiry. Mr. Sen imbibed the neglectful of her claims upon him as -her. 


spirit of his distinguished forerunner and 


carried it into practice in many impressive’ 


ways. Perhaps the most striking was his 
appointing men to become special students 
of the principai historic religions of the 
world, so as to be able to gather intelli- 
gently from them their different contribu- 
tions to the central, spiritual, harmonizing 
religion of mankind ‘which he desired the 
Brahmo Somaj to become. 
an example for us of the West. I do not 
know of any. eminent Christian teacher who 
seems to me to have shown quite so earnest 
and sincere a sympathy with all the great 
faiths of the world as did both Kam Mohun 
Roy and Keshub Chunder Sen. 

1 have always greatly admired Mr. Sen 
for his activity not only in religious but also 
in social, educational arid political reforms. 
He was wise and great enough to see that 
these were vital needs of India, and he was 
brave enough to make himself their tireless 
advocate. He saw that the Indian people 
must be made intelligent,— that everything 
possible must be done to give the blessing 
of education to all, even the poorest and 
humblest. He saw that it was absolutely 
essential for India to have intelligent 
women as well as intelligent men, and 
therefore that education must be provided 
for girls. He saw the far-reaching evils of 
child marriage, and set himself to the diffi- 
cult task of remedying them. He saw how 
seriously handicapped in a hundred ways 
India is by her system of caste, and made 
himself a stalwart leader in the battle 
against that. He recognized the growing 
evils of intemperance, caused largely, one 
regrets to say, by the drinking customs in- 
troduced into the land by Europeans, and 
by the policy of the Government in deriving 
revenue from licenses for liquor-selling ; 
and he lifted up his voice with no uncertain 
sound in condemnation of these. It was 
inspiring to see that he spoke as strongly 
on these subjects in England as he had done 
at home. 

_I always admired Keshub Chunder Sen 
for his loyalty to Asia. Few men of 


Asiatic birth have been more appreciative’ 


of Europe, or more ready to receive her 
rich contributions to civilisation. But this 
did not make him ashamed of Asia, or 
forgetful of her great place in history, or 


In this he sets | 


however, that one of the most 
-parts of its service to the Indian people, 


son. He remembered that however much 
Europe has done for the world’s civilization, 
Asia Has done more; and that however 
great has been Europe’s contribution to the 
world’s religion, Asia’s has been almost 
incomparably greater. He bore in mind 
that Asia, not Enrope, is the mother of 


civilization ; and that Europe’s own religion. 
So, with all his | 


is a gift to her from Asia 
great love for Europe, he was never carried 
off his feet by her, or made untrue to-his 
own continent. 

I always admired his loyalty . to his own 
land: India,—his deep love for her, his 


profound faith in her future, intellectual, . " 


religious and political, and his firm convic- 
tion that .if the sun of her greatness had in 
any sense set, it would rise again with not 
less than its ancient splendor. 

Christian though I am, | admired ‘on 
for calling himself a Hindu, and never 
breaking the . historic connection between 
the reformed. and purified religion . of 
Brahmoism which he taught and_ loved, 
and the old religion’ of. his fathers. The 
great heritages which come down to us 
from revered ancestors through ‘centuries 
and millenniums of time are too precious 
to be lightly esteemed. 
this, and notwithstanding ‘his admiration 
for Christianity, and his.acceptance of many 
of the teachings of its great founder, he 
remained true to the land of his birth and 
to his inheritances from the past, and 
declared as firmly in England as in India, 


- “Tama Hindu.’ 


I am disposed to believe that Christianity 
will yet have an important career in India. 
But it will not overthrow Hinduism; we 
may be sure ofthat. Iam of the opinion, 
valuable 


will be its influence in purifying Hinduism 
from some of its worst corruptions, and thus 
enabling that venerable faith to become less 
a power for evil and far more a power for 
good than it has been in the past, or than 
otherwise would be possible in the future. 
In this respect we may expect Christianity 
to act as an ally, even if unconfessed, of the 
Brahmo and of the Arya Somajes in their 
important mission. 

I myself believe that God has bestowed 
upon the people of India spiritual gifts and 


He deeply realized «. 


CERTAIN POEMS OF KABIR 


endowments inferior to those of ne people. 
If they are true to their best possibilities [ 
think: that before the end of another century 


they will occupy an assured. and a very 


influential place among the acknowledged 
spiritual teachers of the world. Different 
nations and races have different aptitudes, 
different endowments, different gifts, different 
orders and qualities of genius. To India 
God has given, in marvellously full measure, 
the gift of God-consciousness, of religious 
insight, of spiritual penetration, of realiza- 
tion of the greatness, the nearness, the 
solidity, the permanence, the infinitely rich 
contents and the supreme worth of the 
world of the unseen, that world which in- 
finitely transcends the world of matter, and 
which we enter only through the - mystical 
and wonderful gates of the soul. 

As signs of this rich spiritual genius of 
India, a very great number of. religious 
thinkers, seers, prophets and teachers of the 
past might be pointed to, but it is enough to 
mention here only the three best known 
leaders .of the Brahmo Somaj, Ram Mohun 
Roy, Debendra Nath Tagore and Keshub 
Chunder'Sen, It is needless to do much in the 
way of comparing there one with another. 
Their gifts were very different, as the work 


given them. to do was very far from the. 


same, ‘Since Ram Mohun Roy had the 
advantage of superior, scholarship, indeed 
of scholarship of extraordinary breadth, as 
well as an intellect of wonderful brilliance 
and power, and since it was given to him 
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to precede the others in time, to stand 
somewhat nearer than they to the begin- 
nings of certain great political, social and 
religious reforms, and especially to lay the 
foundation of the Brahmo Somaj, perhaps 
it will always be felt that he has exerted 
a somewhat .greater influence upon the 
whole life of India, and therefore that he 
should be given a somewhat more prominent 
place in the whole history of his country, 
than ‘either of the other two. But certainly 
ali are great sons of the Motherland, and 
each has left to her and to the world an 
inheritance of immeasurable good. 


The great work of Keshub Chunder Sen 
was done during the second half of the 
nineteenth century. I am convinced that 
among the religious leaders of the entire, 
world during. that important period he 
should be regarded as occupying a place 
not second in influence to any. I do not 
think that any nation of Europe or America 
produced within that time a more powerful 
religious orator,.a truér prophet after the 
type of the Old Testament prophets and 
of Paul and Jesus, or a more impressive 
and inspiring religious personality, than he 
who gave to the Brahmo Somaj its great 
new birth of spiritual power and fervor, 
and who all through the sixth and seventh 
decades of the century so mightily stirred 
all India with an impulse toward religious 
and social reform. 


Ottawa. Canada. 


CERTAIN POEMS OF KABIR 


TRANSLATED BY Karr Mouan Guose anp Ezra Pounp 


From the edition of Mr. Kshiti Mohan Sen. 


] 
The spring season is approaching, 
Who will help me meeting with 
my dearest ? 
How shall I describe the beauty 
of the dearest, 
Who is immersed in all beauties? 


That colour colours all the picturés 
: , of this universe, 
Body and mind alike 

Forget-all things else in that beauty. 

‘He who has these ideas, 

The play of the spring is his. 

This is the word which is unuttérable, 
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‘There are very few 
who know this My SteCy: 


I. 


My beloved is awakened, how can I sleep? 
Day and night he-is calling me, 

And instead of responding to his call 

lam | like an unchaste girl, living . 


‘Saith Kabir: 


Saith Kabir: O clever confidant, 
The meeting with the dearest is not 
possible without love. 


Til 
The scar aches day and night. 
Sleep is not come. 
Anxious for meeting with the dearest, 
‘The father’s house is not attractive at all. 
The sky-gate opens, 
“The temple is manifested, | 
There now is the meeting with 
‘the Kisband. 
] make oblation of my mind and body: 
To the dearest thecup of the dearest ! 
Let flow the quick: shower of rain ~ 
from your eyes. 
Cover yéur heart 
. With the intense deep blue 
Assembling of the cloud. 
Come near to the ear of the dearest, | 
Whisper to him your pain. 
Saith Kabir: Here bring the 


_ meditation of the dearest: 


I 
Today’ s treasure of the heart. 


IV. 
It is true, l am mad with love. And 
aa _ what to me 
Is carefulness or uncarefulness ? : 
Who, dying, wandering in the wilderness, 
Who is separated from the dearest ? ‘ 
My dearest is within me, what do I care? 
The beloved is not asundered from me, 
No, not for the veriest moment. 
And I also am not asundered from him. 
My love clings to him only, 
Where is restlessness in me? 
Oh my mind dances with joy, 
Dances like a mad fool. 
The rAginis of love are being played day . 
and night, 
All are listening to that measure.. 
Rahu, the eclipse, Ketu, the Head of . 
- the Dragon, 
And the nine planets are e dancing, 
And Bich on Death are dancing, mad - 


- with Ananda. 


‘with another. 


cad © ‘he mountain, the sea and the ‘earth are - 


‘ dancing, 


The Great Adornments is dancing with 


laughter and tears and smiles, 
Why are you leaving, ‘ The world,’ 


You, with: the tilak-mark on your fore- 


‘ head? . 
While my mind is a-dancing through the’: | 
thousand stages of its moon, 
And the Lord of all his creation has 
found it acceptable dancing, 
v- - 
O deseniea bride, 
How will you live in the absence of ‘your. -. 
“beloved, 
Without hunger in the day, E 
Sleepless in the night-watches, 
And every watch felt-as if 
It were the zon of Kaliyuga? — 
The beautiful has deserted’ you in the 
full passion of his Aprile 
‘Alas the eae is departed ! 
O thou deserted, - 
Now begin to give up your house and 
-. your having. 
Go forth to the lodge of the forest, 


. Begin to consider his name. 


And if there he shall come upon you, ou 
Then alone will you be come to your joy.’ 
Eager as the caught fish for, its water, 

‘Be thou so eager to return! 

Shapeless, formless and without line; 

Who will bé come-to meet yous: 

O beautiful lady ? 


' Take recognisance of your own wea Tow: 


Behold him out of the centre of your 
meditations, . 
Strip off the last of your errors, it 
And know that Love .is your Jord. 


‘Saith Kabir: There 8 no second. Afon © 
After aeon 
T hou and I are the same. 


VI 
Tee) difficult is the meeting with him, 
How shall I be made one with my beloved? 
After long consideration and after caution 
I put my feet on the way, but every time 
They have trembled and slipped aside. | . 
The slippery path leads upward j 

and the feet can. not hold to it. © 

The mind is taken in shyness, 
For fear of the crowd: - 
And out of respect to-the. aiiy:. 
Oh where‘ is my-far beloved ? 


OLIN 


And I in the family dwelling ! 
And I can not escape my shyness ! 


VII 


How shall it be severed, 
This love between thee and me? 
Thou art lord, and I servant, 
As the lotus is servant of water. 
Thou art lord, and I servant, 
As the Chakora is servant of moonlight 
And watches it all the night long. 
The love between thee and me 
‘is from beginning to ending, 
How can it end in time? 
Saith Kabir: As the river is immersed in 
the ocean, 
My mind is immersed in thee. 


VII 


Rishi Narad, that hast walked upon the 
winding path of the air, 
That hast walked there playing the Vina 
and singing thy song to Hari, 
Rishi Narad, the beloved is not afar off, 
I wake not, save in his waking, 
I sleep not, save in his slumber. 


IX 


O receiver of my heart, 

Do thou come into my house. 

My mind and body 

Are but a pain, in thy absence. 

When they say that I am your mistress 

The shame of it is upon me. 

If heart lie not upon heart, 

How is the heart of love there? 

The rice has no savour, the night is passed 

¥ and is sleepless. 

’ [In the house and in the way of the forest 

‘ my mind and thought have no rest. 

Love-cup to the maid: water-cup to 
famished of thirst. 


PLUWVAO 


WIUINIKU O13 

Is there one, bearer of fortune, to make 
clear my heart to my beloved? 

Kabir is at the end of his patience 

And dies without sight of his beloved. 


X 


O bearer of love, give voice to the 
well-omened song. 
The great lord is come to my house, 
After employing my body in his love 
I shall employ my mind. 
The five mysteries will be enlightened 
with love. 
The receiver of my heart, to-day is the 
guest in my house, 
I am grown mad with my youth. 
The pool of my body will be the place 
of pilgrimage. 
Near by will Brahma chant Vedas, 
The mind will be fused with my lover. 


O opportune, and well-omened, 
The three and thirty tunes of curious 
sound here with the sound of Ananda. 
The paired lovers of the universe are 
assembled. 
This day I set out for my 
marriage 
With a bridegroom who is deathless. 
In the quarter of my body there 
is music in process, 
Thirty and six raginis are bound up 
into the burthen. 


The bridegroom hath April play with me. 
As Krishna with Radha, playing at 
the spring ‘festival of Horilila, 
I play. at the spraying of colours, 
I and my beloved. 
The whole universe is curious today. 
Love and the rain of love are come 
hither with their showers, 


Saith Kabir: 


SIR THOMAS MUNRO 


* O' all the great names which adorn the 
distinguished roll of India’s early 
British administrators who built up 

the empire, none stands higher than that 
of Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of Madras. 
His Life, in three bulky volumes, by the 


3 


Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. (London, 1830) 
is full of a fascinating interest, if we omit 
the details of military plans and campaigns 
which have grown dry and rusty at this 
distance of time. One has only to glance 
through the record of the principal events 
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of his career to be conscious of the gulf 
which separates these giants of an earlier 
day from some of their modern successors, 
who do not hesitate to lay down reactionary 
maxims of government after spending a 
year or two on Indian soil. ‘he anteccdents 
of Sir Thomas Munro were humble, and 
he was essentially a self-made man. Born 
at Glasgow in 1761, the son of an ordinary 
merchant, and educated in a grammar school 
ofhis native town, Thomas Munro joined 
the Company’s service as a cadet at Madras 





Sir THomMaAs Munro. 
in Jaunary 1780, when he was barely nine- 


teen years old. From that moment till 
October 1807 he was employed under Sir 
Eyre Coote and others in the military opera- 
tions against Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sultan, 
He was present in the retreat of Sir Hector 
Munro from Conjeeveram in 1780 and the 
relief of Wandiwash in 1781. After having 
distinguished himself in numerous engage- 
ments, and risen to the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, he was placed in charge of the 
civil administration of the Ceded Districts, 
in which capacity he earned the reputation 
of being the greatest revenue authority 
in the Company’s service. After being 
employed in India without interruption for 
a period of nearly twenty-eight years, he 
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visited his native shores and remained there 
for six years. In 1814 he married and 
returned to India as Principal Commissioner 
for the revision of the internal administra- 
tion in the Madras territories. Soon after 
his return, the Marhatta War commenced, 
and he quitted the civil line for the military, 
and took several forts, closing his brilliant 
campaign with the fall of Sholapur. The 
Marquis of Wellesley, Sir John Malcolm, 
Lord William Bentinck and Mountstuart 
Elphinstone were among his friends, and 
freely consulted him on all military and 
administrative matters. In 1818 he returned 
to. England, but two years later, in 1820, 
he came back ta Madras as its Governor, 
being nominated to that post by the 
Honourable the Court of Directors as the 
best man they could think of in that connec- 
tion. He held the post for nearly seven 
years, his desire for retirement being post- 
poned by the outbreak of the Burmese War. 
Having sent his family home, he went, on 
the eve of his retirement, on a tour through 
the Ceded Districts to pay a farewell visit 
to his old Indian friends, when on the 6th 
of July 1827, he died of cholera, amidst 
the universal lamentation of all sections 
of the community. In 1815 he had been 
made a Colonel, in 1819 a Major-general 
and a K. C. B., and in 1826 he was raised 
to the baronetcy. In the province where 
he had served for upwards of forty-seven 
years, he was known by the coveted appella- 
tion of the FATHER oF THE PEoPLE. Such, 
in brief, was the career of the man who 
forms the subject of the present sketch. 

The estimate of his character and attain- 
ments which is given by his biographer is 
worth quoting : 

“Endowed by nature with talents of the highest 
order ; possessed of a judgment singularly clear and 
sound ; full of fortitude ; full of energy and decision ; 
patient in enquiry, prompt in action ; cool and per- 
severing amid difficulties and hindrances : quick and 
ready in adapting his means to his ends; yet so sober- 
minded as never to be taken by surprise, Sir Thomas 
Munro seemed formed for a life of active enterprise 
ay anee Extremely temperate in all his habits ; equally 
indisposed to give as to take offence ; candid, open, 
manly in his bearing, over which neither jealousy nor 
prejudice was permitted to exert the slightest control, 
Sir Thomas Munro succeeded in securing the love 
and veneration, not less than he commanded the 
respect, of all around him....... There was no subject 
within the range of philosophy or science, no question 
connected with poetry or the belles lettres, in which 
he failed to take an interest and which he was not 


great, exactness, either a correspondence or a conver- 
-sation......Sir ;Thomas Munro's natural turi of mind 


and a father, we find nothing that does not demand 
_our unqualified admiration and respect. Generous and 
-warm-heartéd, utterly devoid of all selfishness, his 
career presents but a series of noble actions, which 
-begary when he was a subaltern, very scantily proyided 
', :for, and ended only with'the close of life itself.”’ : 
' Long: as. this extract is, most of these 
traits maybe illustrated from his private 
letters; which havea charm all their own. 
Grave or gay, they all give us an equally 
‘pleasing picture-of the man. With his bro- 


thers and sisters he often adopts a playful. 


half humorous bantering style, full of a 


subdued but genial.irony. His biographer: 


doubts if many professed authors will be 


found ‘to be more complete masters of style, 


and in this opinion we fully agree. . A 
military. éommander who had: taten part 
in a hundred fights, and-.administered vast 
provinces and laid down the policy of the 
_ government, in masterly despatches which 
will be remembered as well 


$1 THOMAS ‘MUNRO — 


for- their’ 


wisdom and sagacity as for the excellent’ 


language in which they were. coached, Sir 
Thomas Munro’s ‘family correspondence 
‘showed -him to be essentially a man of 
peace, of ‘an affectionate disposition, culti- 
“vated ‘tastes; and pleasant bon home. 


Below ' 


are giver’ some extracts from his copious 


correspondence, which will give us interest- 
ing glimpses of the private life of the man 
‘whose name loomed so large in the political 
“history of Southern India “for more than a 
quarter of a century. oe XS 


: “We shall begin with.the letters’ he wrote . 


to his mother and sister giving an account 
of his first few months in India: P 


‘of - natives came on board...one of them,.a grave, 
décent-looking man, came up-to me; he held a bundle 
of papers in-his hand which she begged. I «would. read ; 


.when he gave me an Europe camp-couch. 
: ’ great occasion, I bought a pillow anda carpet to lay 
2 ' When the ship anchored in the Roads, anumber . 
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This unexpected blow prevented me from stirring out - 
above twice or thrice in a week, for several months 
after.” 7° : 
“Cadets here are allowed -either five pagodas per 
month and free quarters, or ten pagodas, and find 
their .own: lodging ; all the cadets follow, the first way. 


_ Of the five pagodas; I pay two to a. Dubash,-one: to 
‘the servants. of the mess, and.one for hair dressing-and 


washing,-so that’ L have‘ one .pagoda, per’ month-to 
feed and clothe me.” een oA 

“YT have: often wished that you were transported. for 
a.few'hours to my room, to be cuted of. yours western” 
notions of Eastern‘luxury, to witness the forlorri condi- 
tion.of old-baclielor Indian officers. arid-to give them 
also some comfort in a consolatory [poetical] fragment. - 
You-séenr to think that they live like those satraps’ that 
you ‘have -réad of in plays} .and that I it particular 
hold my ‘state in prodigious splendour and. magnifi- 
cence,—that Inever.go abroad unless upon. ‘an: ele- 
phant, surrounded ‘witha crowd of. slaves—that I am 


- arrayed in silken robes, and that most of .my time is 


spent in reclining .on a/ sofa, listening to soft music,: 
while I am fauned, by my officious pages; or.in dream- 
ing, like Richard, undera\ canopy of state, ' But 
while you. rejoice ,in, my imaginary. greatness, | am 
most likely stretched’ on a -mat,. instead of my real’ 
couch; and walking in’ an’ .old’ coat, ’.and a ragged 


‘shirt,.in the’ noonday sun, instead of looking down 


from: my, elephant, - invested: in:my royal garmerits. 

You may-foet believe me when’ tell’ you; that I never 
experienced‘ hunger or:thirst, fatigue or poverty, till I 

came to India—that since. then, I have frequently met 

with the first three, and. that, the ‘last has been my’ 
constant companion. If you wish for proofs, here 
they are—I was three years in India before I was 
master of any other pillow than a book ora cartridge- 

pouch ; my bed was a piece of canvas, stretched on 
four cross-sticks, whose only ornament was the great 
coat that I brought from England, which, by a lucky 
invention, | turned into a blanket in the cold weather, 
by thrusting my legs into the sleeves, and drawing 
the skrits over my head. In this situation I lay, like 
Falstaff in the. basket,—hilt to point,—and very.com- 
fortable, I assure you, all but my feet; for the tailor 
not having, foreseen the various uses to. which this 


‘piece of dress might be applied, had cut the cloth so 


short, that I never could, with all my ingenuity, bring 
both ends under cover ; whatever I gained by drawing 
up my legs, I lost by exposing my. neck; and | 
generally chose rather to cool my heels than my_head.: 
‘This bed served me till Alexander went last to Bengal 
On this 


under me, but the unfortunate curtains were con- 
demned to make pillowcases and towels ; and now, 
for the first time in India, [lay my head on. a pillow, 
But this was. too much’ good” fortune to ‘bear with 
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‘moderation ; I began to grow proud, and resolved 
to live in great style.: for this purpose I bought two 
table spoons, and two teaspoons, and another chair— 
for, had but one before—a table, and two table cloths. 
But my prosperity was of short duration, for, in less 
‘than three months, I lost three of my spoons, and one 
of my chairs was broken by one of John Napiers’ 
companions; this great blow reduced me to. my 
original obscurity, from which all my attempts to 
emerge have hitherto proved in. vain. 


_ "My dress has not been more splendid than my 
‘furniture. ‘I have never been able to keep it all of a 
piece ; it grows tattered in one quarter, while I am 
establishing funds to repair it in  another...... my 
travelling expeditions have never been performed 
with much grandeur or ease. My only conveyance is 

- an old horse, who is now so weak, that in all my 
journeys, | am always obliged to walk two thirds of 
the way; and if he were to die, I would give my 
kingdom for another, and find nobody to accept my 
offer.” : 


Here. is an extract from a letter to his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Erskine; on the subject of his dis- 
like.for marriage, dated September 1795: - 


‘The lady whom you pretend to have discovered 
for.me, does not, I hdpe, expect that I am, by night 
and ‘day, to ride over the hard stones on a tall trotting 
horse; for should I by chance, -when thinking of 
her instead of my Rosinante, fall off and break my 
neck, how doleful it would be—I mean, on my part. 
We should have ‘ Love’s Labour Lost,’ and the story 
would make such a charming new ballad, that were I 
‘not a recreant knight, I.ought to be impatient to see 
the adventure finished...... Now, what is to be done 
when I arrive, and find that she has given her hand 
to an unknown rival? If he were a knight, I might 
borrow’s doublet and horse, and challenge him to 
mortal combat; but‘as it is more likely that he has 
never been, dubbed, tliere. is nothing left for me but to 
choose the most romantic manner of dying. Hang- 
ing and drowning have both many advocates among 
Jovers; for my own part, I should prefer hanging ; 
itis more pastoral, and I think dangling by the neck 
from a willow would have a fine Arcadian appearance ; 
besides, the: branch might break, or some charitable 
swain might pass that way, and cut me down before 
I had sighed my soul away, which are chances which 
T could not have at the bottom of a pond. - But what 
makes this one of the most hapless love affairs that 
ever distressed a forlorn couple is, that besides the 
lady's objections, I might have not a few of my own. 
1 have read so many romances and novels, that I have 
got very high notions of beauty; nothing but such a 
peerless dame as Rosalind, or Angelica, or Clarinda, 
will make me kneel. If the lady is not as fair.as 
Melisendra, ‘ whose eyes misled the morn,’ I would 


regard her with as much disdain as the Glassman in’ 


the Arabian nights did the Grand Vizier’s daughter. 
The fair phantoms whom I have so often seen carried 
off -by caitiffs, and rescued by knights, hold such 
sovereign empire in my imagination, that there is no 
room for your Lady Marys and Lady Bettys, nor even 
for your Marias and Elizas.- 1 have seen no woman 
in the course of my errantry, that I did not think 
vulgar in-comparison of those transcendent nymphs 
with whom I have beguiled so many delightful days 
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“in hall and bower.” But suppose that the .course 
of true love should run smooth,-and that we are both 


‘réturning to our castle, mounted on’ white pallreys ; 


heré our froubles would begin, for when, after dis- 
mounting Melisendra, instead of taking up a lute, 
and pouring upon my ear a strain like the sweet south, 


should fall to scolding the servants, the spell would - 


vanish, and instead of a magnificient palace near . 
Trebizond, I would find myself in a small house in a + 


dirty street in Glasgow.”...... 7 ; 

_ The following are to his brothers, They 
are meant to convey advice, but it 1s wrap-- 
ped in such a delicate coating of ironical 


humour that it would be apt’ to” elude the’ 


superficial reader. 


" All my correspondents mention with wonder your 
extraordinary talents. They say that you talk in quite 
a different Style from the other boys of your age, and 
that you imitate none of them’: this peculiarity is a 


sure mark of an original genius. They also say that . 


your deportment is grave, and that you despise mak- 
ing a vain display of your abilities ; that you.are the 
wonder of your school fellows; that thouglit like yours 


never entered into any of their heads ; and-that you 


never open your mouth but you say’something new 
and uncommon and utter sentences that: deserve to 
be noted in a book. Whatever the boys may think, 
I hear that it was entirely owing to you that they, all 
got books at the examination. When you go to the 
College, you will be of great use as a speaker in the 
societies. I have even hopes that you ‘will’ rival: your 
brother Daniel, who was a great ornament of them 
in former times. He once, if I mistake not, made a 
speech, and was, when he stuck in the middle of it, 
within an ace of gaining great applause. ae 

Let William and Margaret know that it js my orders 
that they do not presume to interrupt youtmeditations, 
Should William not comply, he shall not hear a word 
about the Great Mogul: as for Margaret, she is a 
female, and they, you know, alwavs take advice M3 

; ’ November 1, 1782, 

'€ Dear Will, : 


The abdve appellation, will, I fear, be pronounced by 


the gentlernen of the College to be rather.too familiar 
fora man of such profound condition as you assert 
that you are, notwithstanding what appearances may 
say. ; - 
Among a number of Europe letters. I received the 


I concluded to be from James. I rejoiced at the 
thoughts of having my understanding enlightened by 
some of those sententious remarks and -grave obser- 
vations that he delivers without premeditation, but 
what was my surprise when, on breaking the seal, 
I found I had got for a correspondent one of the 
most eminent of the literati, who was a proficient in 
geography, was master of Euclid, understood all the 
cases of rightangled and obliqueangled trigonometry ; 
had gone over the mensuration of ‘heights,’ distances 
and superficies; talked Latin as fast as Greek, and 


English as fast 2s either, and -had crowned all his: 


studies by the attainment ~of-the four common rules 
of arithmetic. I’was one evéning ‘amusing myself in 


_other day, I saw one which, from the ‘superscription, . 


a boat upon the canal—your great discernment: will” 


tell you that it was before I left home--when the 
sun went down,’ and one of the’ company, (a weaver) 
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asensible young mar, observed that it put him in 
mind of Young’s Night Thoughts. In imitation of this 
gentleman, Sir, give me leave to say, that your exten- 
sive learning puts me in mind of a Doctor—I have for- 
got his name—no matter, you will remember it, when 
‘T'tell you it begins with an M—, and that he was a 
great theologist, and made speeches at, the Council of 
Trent, and was less attended to than several who spoke 
less of themselves, and more of the public business...... 
T am _ sorry to learn that your Spanish drove out the 
French, and went after them. , With proper respect 
of due decorum. aa 
el ; Tam, profound Sir, 
Your admirer 
T. Munro.” 


Here. are extracts from two letters to his 
sister, in which Sir Thomas Munro combats, 
ina half-serious vein, some of the theories of 
Mary. Woolstonecroft, which seemcd to have 

amade a great impression on her: 


*C All nations are now, it seems, to’ be one. family; 
and we are to have no more quarrelling, no more 
fighting, except intellectual combats ; and every mian 
of. us is:to cultivate’ philosophy and the arts, and to 
talk of nothing but urbanity, and humanity,” and 
gentleness, and delicacy, and sympathy, and Jove,— 
every deSert spot is to be converted into a garden, 
and the, whole face of the earth is ‘to swarm with the 
sons aiid. daughters of reason and liberty! What then ? 
Suppose. all thesé fine things realised, shall we have 
changed for the better ?... We shall not be able to walk 
‘out without being’ jostled on all sides by crowds of 
enlightened men and women. All the sports of the 
field, and all rural pleasures, will be at an end. There 
will be no rambling across ‘the meadows ; for every 
than will fence his territorial possessions of twenty feet 
against all intruders. ’ There will’ bé no hunting or 
shootings for all wild animals will have been destroyed; 
and there will be no: fisking, because every living 
thing in. the rivers will have been poisoned by manu- 
factures. There will be no poetry, no silence, no 
. solitude; and if by chance some genius should arise 
and invoke the muse, he will sing more of being 
lulled to sleep by the clattering of falling mills and 
other machinery, than by the whispering of the 
zephyrs, or the sweet south, upon a bank of violets... 
And the rich roan, dressed in the ‘finest stuffs that 
art can produce, will sit in his marble palace gasping 
for fresh’ air...... when the world, by the progress of 
knowledge; shall come to this pass, if the art of war, 
after béing lost for many ages, is again discovered, 
it. will be hailed as'a noble invention, and the author 
‘of it will’ perhaps receive the honours of the Pantheon, 
for giving’ elbow room to the halfstifled inhabitants 
- of the globe, by such ingenions machinery as firearms, 
instead of its being effected by pestilence and famine : 
It will no doubt be considered as a learned profession, 
and probably be classed as’ a branch of the medical 
art.....The mild and benevolent moralist who has 
been accustomed to fortify himself against the assaults 
of domestic calamities by the maxims of philosophers, 
when brought into active “scenes—when agitated and 
exasperated by the strife of parties; and’ when his 
latent ambition was- awakened by the ‘prospect of 
power, would find all his former aids of old. saws,. of 
no avail; and might be hurried on to the commission 


s : . ‘ 


‘children. 
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of deeds as atrocious as ever was imagined by Murat 
himself......All| malignant passions, and with them 
war, are to cease,—all nations are to be alike enligh- 


‘tened. The gentlemen of Timbuctoo are to speak 


French,‘and the’ ladies to warble Italiani; and the 
tranquil pleasures of mankind are never to be ruffled, 
unless by the death of their cattle, or the birth of their 
To such a state of dull uniform repose, 
give me, a thousand times in preference, the world 
as it now stands, with all -its beautiful variety of 
knowledge and ignorance,—of languages,—of manners 
—customs—religions and superstitions—of cultivated 


-fields and wide-extended deserts—and of war and 


peace’, = 

“As long as nations have different Governments, 
and manners, and languages, there will be war; if 
commerce should ever so far extend its influence as 
that trading nations will no longer fight for territory, 
—they will never refuse to take up arms for cloth— 
then the age of chivalry having given place to that of 
economists, prisoners will no more be released on 
parole...... Those who rail against war have not taken 
acomprehensive view of the subject, nor considered 
that it mingles, in a greater or lesser degree, with the 
most refined of our pleasures. How insipid would 
poetry be without romances and heroic poems, and 
history without convulsions and revolutions. What 
would a library be with nothing but Shenstone and 
a few volumes-of sermons? What would become of all 
those patriotic eitizens who spend half their lives in 
coffee houses talking of the British. Lion, if he were to 
be laid asleep by an unfortunate millenium ? . : 


‘Tam so far from wishing to abolish hereditary dis- 


- tinctions, that I think them useful when kept within 
- proper bounds.- I ‘speak of them rather in a moral 
‘than a political view. Nobility of birth if it does not 


always give elevation of sentiment often prevents a 
man from descending’ to: actions which he would 
hardly have started at had he'been’born in an inferior 
sphere; ‘the fear of: disgracing his family keeps him 
above them; hut this is only a negative kind ‘of’ merit. 


_ When, however; nobility is joined to an excellent moral 


disposition. cultivated by education, it gives the posses- 
sor a. dignity of ‘thinking and acting rarely found 
in the middling ranks of life: of these there’ are many 
instances among the Spaniards.” : 

The following to his sister alludes to a 
lady who used to take too much care of her 
husband’s health: : 
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etd vase me into the hospital, and I to escape 
.captivity and” elixirs. No modern war could be 
more inveterate, for it could terminate only with the 
death of one or other of the combatants, If, not- 
withstanding the strength of my conjugal affection, 
the natural principle of self-preservation should’ still 
be stronger, and make me lament to survive her, 
I imagine my.eating heartily and sleeping soundly 
would v very soon bring about her dissolution .’ 


Here is another: extract from a letter.to 


his sister :" 

““T have myself. so vulgar a taste, that I'see more 
beauty in a plain dress than in one tricked out with 
- the most elegant pattern that ever fashionable painter - 
feigned. This unhappy depravity of taste has been 
occasioned, perhaps, by my having been. so Jong 


- accustomed to view: the . Brahmin women, who are in 


this country, both the. first in rank and in personal 
charms, almost always arrayed in nothing but single 
pieces of dark-blue cloth, which’ they throw on with 
a decent art and a careless grace which in Europe, 

Iam afraid, is only to be found in the drapery of 
Antiques. The. few solitary English ladies that I 

meet with ‘only serve to strengthen my prejudices. 

I met with one the other day all bedizened and huddled 

into a new habit, different from anything ! had ever 

seen before. On asking her what name it went by, 

she was surprised that [ did not know the' a la 

Greeque.. It Jooked for all the world like a large 
petticoat. thrown over.her shoulders, aind drawn together 
close under ‘her arms. I. could not help smiling to 
think how Ganganelli, and the Abbe’ Winkelman, 
avid the King of Naples would have stared had Hiey 
dug such a Greek as this out of Herculaneumi:.:... 
(Referring toa poem by a lady) She is: continually 
running’ after the’ ancients. .A man cannot look into’ 
an ode, or sonnet, or anything elsé, but he is instantly 
tlirown over “ Lethe’s wharf” or plunged into Cocjrtus. 
The “tills and the gles of the Highlands are‘as wild 
as any of:thé’ old. poetical regions: or if they .are .too 
vulgar for being so well known, yet-still we have other 
scenes or real.. nature—the wilds of Africa and 
America,, the Ardes, with all its rushing streams, 
and the frozen seas in the Polar regions, “with their 
dismal islands, never trod by human foot—sublimer 
subjects of poetry than all the fictions of Greece’ and 
Rome. In Burn’s best poems there‘is no mythology’’. 


Heres is a last extract from a letter to- his 
sister about his brother James: 


‘TE James did ‘not find in the-study of an anatomy, 
in the wonderful construction of the human frame, a 
wide field for indulging the contemplations of a reli- 
gious mind, IT should be afraid of his abandoning 
the hospital. for the pulpit. He is so very spiritual, 
that he seems to follow literally the’ text of “ Thank 
God for all things.’’ When I opened his first letter, 
I thought I. had got hold of a‘new litany. In every 
sentence there was ‘Thank God ’—"' if it please God ’“— 
‘God willing,’ and many other, ejaculations of. this 
sort. I have been obliged to quote his favourite book, 
to show him the impropriety. of such expressions, ex- 
cept in his closet. ”’ 


The - following gives a 
glimpse of the 'man: 
3 a Alexander says that hei is the most desponding of 


cha‘acteristic 


‘some signal 
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mortals, ae that hei is always foreseeing | calamities that. 
never happen. This is Quite different from me; for 
though I have beer halfstarved for these dozen years, 
T have never ceased to look, with great confidence,; for 
piece of good, fortune; and though I 
have, to. be sure, been mistaken, this has had no 
other effect than that of making me-more sanguine; 
for “I don’t reason, as - philosophers do, from 
analogy and other such matters: I don’t. say, 
bad luck today, and worse. to-morrow; but rather, 
that bad luck, like other things, must have an ‘end;. 
—that mine having already lasted so long, i isa strong 
argument that I cannot have much ‘more of it; and 
that I may therefore, like Quixote, very reasonably 
suppose myself to be on the point of achieving some” 
rare adventures. And should I go on for another 
dozen years in the same way as the last, my confidence 
would hardly be diminished. Were it possible that I 
could, by’ any supernatural means, be informed that 
1 should never be independent in my fortune, it ‘would. 
not, I believe, sit very heavy on my,mind ; for Ihave 
considered very seriously the consequences likely to 
follow my acquiring what is called a moderate fortune, 
and [have doubted if I should be more happy with it 
than Iam without it.” : 


The following are in more Serious vein. 


To his brother + : *: 


.“T have seen you, with all the dignity of. a ahildse: 
pher,’ speak contemptuculy of the ‘understandings, 
the pursuits, and the engagements of your neighbours ; 
but nothing is moré unphilosophical, and what is of 
more consequence, more Iniprudent, than to show ‘a 


; slight to any person, however humble his capacity’: 


there is hardly - any man who ever forgives it: and’ 
true philosophy consists, not so much in despising the 
talents or.wealth of other amen, as in bearing ‘our: own, 
fortune, whatever’ it may ‘be, with an unaltered mind. 

] am preaching to you about an error that I- often‘ fall . 
into myself; but never without fepenting 4 it.” a. - 


To his sister ¥ 
» “T have almost as much local seackinent to Aallore 
as to North side; for it is “situated in.a delightful 
valley, containing all the varieties of meadows, groves, 
and rice-fields. On every side you see romantic: hills, ° 
some near, some distant, continually. assuming: new 
forms as you advance or retire. All. around j you is” 
classic ground in the. history of this country ;. for al- - 
most every spot has been the residence of. some 
powerful family now reduced to misery ‘by. frequent ° 
revolutions, or the-scene of some important action in. 
former wars. 

“Not with more, veneration should I visit the field 
of Marathon, or the capital-of the ancient Romans,’ 
{lian I tread on this hallowed ground.; for, in sitting 
under a tree, and while listening to the’ disastrous tale 
of some noble Moorman, who relates to you ‘the ruin 
of his fortune and his family, to contemplate by what 


‘strange vicissitudes you and he, who are both origin- 


ally from the’ North of Asia, after a ‘séparation. of so 
many ages, coming from the. most opposite quarters, 
again meet in Hindustan to contend with each other— 
this i is to. me wonderfully solemn and affecting. ’ 


The ‘following is from one of the earliest 


letters to his mother (dated 1785). ° 
“Though my situation is not such as I might. have 
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expected, had Sir Eyre’ “Coot lived, yet L ‘still lodk 
forward with hope and I 0 not despair of seeing it 
bettered. 
inability to assist my father as [ wish, and the ‘hearing 
that your spirits are so much affected by the loss of 
his fortune, 
many reasons for rejoicing. None -of your children 
have been taken from you; and thougli they cannot 
put you in a state of affluence, they can place you 
beyond the reach of want. The time will come, I 
hope, when ‘they will be able to do more, and to make 
the latter days of your ‘life as happy as the first. 
When I compare your situation with that of most 


_ mothers [ remember, I think that you have as little 


reason for grieving as any of them. 
rich, are unhappy in their families. 

tune'is but a partial evil; 
experiencing the much heavier one—of having un- 
thankful children. The friends ‘that deserted ' you 
with your fortune were unwortliy of your society; 
those that deserved your friendship have not forsaken 


Many that are 
The less of for- 


you.” 


_ Here 


is another letter. he wrote’ to his 


mother after the loss of a-brother:: 


“him again he will have lost all those qualities—he will . 


“You have suffered some trials, but you have still 
ruany comforts left, . You have lost him of your sons 
whom you perhaps.could least have spared, but those 


that remain, though they can never hope to make you’ 


forget him, ‘will leave nothing undone to console you, 
as ‘far as consolation can go on such an occasion, 
They are not rich,-and may not be so for a long-time, 
but they will always, I believe, be. in a- situation to 
place you in comfort. -I am convinced -that you do 
not consider riches as essenitial to happiness, and _ that, 
while your sons can keep themseves independent in 


the world, you will feel no regret at seeing other men, 


in -better circumstances than they. I often think that 


you enjoy more real happiness amidst anxiety for their, 


welfare and continual hope of their acquiring fortunes 
and returning home, than you could have done-if they 
had all been born, ito independence and never been 
separated from you,’ 


The following to his wife, refers to his 


child ; 


“1 then turned towards the garden, where I always 
found you, and Kamen trotting before you, except 


wwhen he. stayed behind to’ examine some ant-hole: 


How delightful it was to see him walking, or running; 


or stopping to endeavour to explain something with: 


his hands to help his:language. How easy, and art- 
less and beautiful aré all the motions of: a child. 
Everything that he does is graceful. All his little 
ways ate endearing, and they are the arms which 


. Nature has given for his protection, because they make 


everybody feel an attachment for him, I have lost 
his society just at the time when it was most in- 
teresting. ‘It was his tottering walk, his helplessness, 
and unconsciousness, that I liked, ‘By the time I see 


know how to behave himself—he will lave acquired 
some knowledge-of the world, and will not. be half so 
engaging -.as he now is, I almost wish that he would 
never change,” 


We. shall. close ee extracts from his. 


voluminous correspondence with ‘two more: 


‘The only-cause [ have for repining, is my - 


Yet I caniiot but think that you have’ 


you are in no danger of. 


_-the whole tribe of revenue servants, 
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written on. the eve of his retirement. 
Jetters are dated 1826. 


‘As peace has returned, I have no object in remain~ 
ing in this country now, and shall be very happy-when 
a successor arrives and sets me at liberty, It is :a long 
time since January 1780, when I arrived ‘here ‘as a 
cadet, and borrowed thirty pagodas of Andrew Ross 


Ae 


‘about six months after, to equip me for the field against 


Hyder Ali. I begin to feel, though my health is: good 


‘enough, that I am not so active as formerly ; that my 


land is not so steady ; and: that either the heat, thé 
climate, or the lapse of time, has had the usual effect, 
and made me older than I was then, “It is now too 


‘late to think ‘of getting younger by dying my hair, or 


changing my dress, or going home. I’ shall quit this 
country, where [ have “passed so much of my life; with 


great regret, but still I shall be delighted to go home.’ 


“Tam anxious to leave India, and- yet I shall leave 
it with a heavy heart. I have spent so“much of my 
life in it, 1 am so well acquainted with the people, its 
climate is so fine, and its mountain scenery so Wild and 
Beautiful, that.I almost ‘regret that it is not my own 
country ; but it is not my home, and it. is time that “I 
should RO there, whether it is to be in Scotland or in 
England.” 

All the lettérs to hie father, and mast et 


those to his friends, are in a. serious vein, 


“and deal: withthe military operations. in- 


India; and comments on the strategy’ or 
policy underlying them, and detailed 
descriptions of the more important battles, 
constitute their main: theme. The’ Civil: 
administration: of the country, revende as- 
sessment, réform -of the Judicial tribunals 
and the like, also form ‘the subject of a 
large number. of these, letters. Some 
extracts from them wal be. given in their 


. proper place. 


Before we pass on to sine subjects we 
cannot, refrain from making one ‘or two 
extracts from his letters describing certain 
classes ‘of the people. hey throw interest- 
ing sidelights on certain aspects of Indian 


* life. 
Here is a beautiful pen-picture of a 
- farmer’s wife: 


- “Tn this caste the women manage eteepaiiigy and 
the men hardly ever venture to disobey their orders. 
It is they who buy, and sell, and lend, atid borrow; 
and- though the man‘ comes to the cutcherry to have 
His rent settled, he always receives his instructions be- 
fore leaving home. ‘If he-gives up any point of them, 
however ‘trifling, he is sure to incur her resentment. 
She orders’ him to stay at home next day, and she 
sallies forth’ herself in- gréat indignation, denouncing 
On her arrival at 
the cutcherry, she goes on for near an.hour witha 
very animated speech, which she had probably begun 
some hours before at the time of her leaving hér own 
house ; the substance of it is; that they area set of 


‘rascals for i imposing upon her poor simple husband... 
_As the cutcherry people only: laugh at her, she carries 
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her eloquence ,where. she knows she can make it be 


altended to.” She returns to her unfortunate husband, ° 


and probably does not confine herself entirely to logi- 
cal arguments. She is perhaps-too full of cares and 
anxieties to sleep that night ; and if any person passes 
her house about day break, or a little before it, he will 
certainly find her busy spinning cotton. ve I 
seen, | have at least often heard, the women spinning 


early in the morning, when it was so dark that | could. 


scarcely follow tlie road, It is the farmer’s women who 
make most of the thread used in all the cotton manu- 
factures of India ’’ F 


On Indian Swamis: 


The following is on the | simple mode of 
living, dictated both. by caste and climate’ 
of the Hindoos; 


“Hig (the minister of State’s) dwelling is little bet- 
ter than a shed. The walls are naked, and the 
mud floor, far the sake of coolness, is every morning 
sprinkled with a mixture of water and cowdung. He 
has no furniture in it. He distributes food to whoever 
wants it; but he gives no grand dinners to his , friends. 
He throws, aside his upper garment, and with nothing 
but a cloth round his lions, he sits down half-naked, 
and eats his meal alone, upon the bare earth, and 


under the open sky. These simple habits are not’ 
peculiar to the Hindoos. The Mahomedan also, with. 
afew exceptions among the higher classes, conforms 


. to them.” ‘ : 
In a memorandum on Indian trade writ- 
ten in 1813,-Sir T.. Munro says: 2 


'€No nation will take from another what it can fur- 
nish cheaper and better itself. In India, almost every 
article. which the inhabitants require is made cheaper 
and better than in. Europe. - Among these are’ all cot- 
ton and silk manufactures, leather, paper, domestic 
utensils of brass and iron, and implements of agricul- 
ture. Their coarse woollens, though bad, will always: 
keep their ground, -from their superior cheapness. 
Theic finer camblets (aay) are warmer and more 

. lasting than ours...... Besides the peculiar customs and 
climate of India, we must look to the superior skill 
of the Indian workmen, f x 
port to them until our own fabrics excel theirs... The 
-grand obstacles to: our. exports are the Mae’ of 

‘the Indians to purchase. our. commodities, and the 
[cheapness and excellence of their own....... They (Eu- 
ropean adventurers settling’ in India) could not beconie 
[manufacturers, as the superior skilf and frugality of 
the natives would render all competition with them! un: 


If { have not? 


We cannot profitably ex-- 
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availing... They would be kept down by the great 
industrious Indian population, and they would pro- 
bably. dwindle ‘into a race little better than the mixed 
caste descended from the Portuguese. wd 


In a letter written in 1825 as Governor of : 
Madras, Sir T. Munro refers. to. the stifling. 
of Indian manufactures as follows: ea 
- “India is the country that has been worst. used ‘in . 


the new [tariff|-arrangement. All her produ:ts ought 
undoubtedly to be imported freely. upon paying. the 


. same duties and no more, which English . products’. 


pay in.India. When I see what is done in Parlia- 
ment against India, [think that I am reading about 
Edward Il] and the Flemings.”* ¢ Ss aS 


Regarding Indian institutions, he says in 
another letter. 

“Tt is too much regulation that ruiris everything; . 
Englishmen are‘as great fanatics in politics as Maho- . 


medans in religion. They suppose that no country ° 
can be saved without English institutions. The na- 


_tives of this country have enough of their own to,an- - 


swer every useful object of internal administration, . 
and if we maintain and protect them, our work will: 


at 


be easy. in 


- The’ regulations of 1793 abolished’ the. 
Panchayet and withdrew all vestige ‘of 
power from the hands of the people.- The 
Panchayet system was partially rehabilitated 
by the code of 1816.. The views of .Sir 


- Thomas Munro on this peculiarly Indian 


institution deserve to be quoted: — - 


“ There was nothing in which our judicial code on-its 
first establishment departed more. widely from the 
usage of the country than in the disuse of the Puficha- — 
yet. When this ancient institution was in'droduced 
into our code in 1816, there was. so much obj-ction to 
it, both at home and in this country, lest it should. be- 
come an instrument of abuse, that it was-placed under. 
so many restrictions as to-deprive it of much-of its, 
utility.... The defects of the punchayet are better-known | 
to the natives than to us; yet with all its defects, they 
hold, it in so much reverence that they say, where the 


' Punj_sits. God is present, . In ‘many ordinary ‘cases - 


the punchayet is clear and prompt in its decision, but 
when complicated accounts are to be examined, it is 
often extremely dilatoty....These irregularities, how- 
* Till the development.of the cotton -trade. towards 
the close of the 18th century, the woollen industries. were 
beyond comparison the most important sources. of 
wealth in England: Edward III prohibited the exporta- 
tion of English wool, which. was much prized, to 
Flanders and other European centres whose woollen 
manufactures excelled those of:England, under .pain of 
life and limb, in the hope of fostering the native indus~ 
tries. On the opening up of the colonies every effort 
was made to encourage the use of the woollen products 
of England, and the manufacture of woollen goods 
was discouraged and even prohibited.in Ireland. ‘The 
importation of colonial wool. was subjected to a heavy 
import duty which was removed only as late aS 1825. 
—Encyclopedia Britannica, s. v. ‘Wool’ Ninth Edi- 
tion, BRED Be” ESE Ao lg Oy ee elo a) 
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ever, ‘are. all susceptible . of gradual corréction ; aid; 

indeed, even now they are not found in practice to, 
produce half the inconvenience that might be expected . 
by men who have been accustomed to the exact forms . 
They ought not to. 


.of, English sorts ‘of pee 
prevent our employing the ptinchayet more ethan we 
have hitherto ‘done, because its- duties are of the most 


. assential advantage to the community, and there is no” 
othér possible way -by which they can be so well dis- 


charged, ‘The natives have been so long habituated 
to the -punchayet in all their concerns, that not-only 
in the great towns, but even in the villages, a sufficient 
number * of persons qualified to sit upon it can be 
found.”..... The use of the -punchayet in criminal 
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trials ‘hes been recommended by several persons... 

I am persuaded’ that the measure would be very 
beneficial, and until it is adopted, facts will never be 
so well found as they might be. ‘Ihe employment of the 
punchayet, independently of the great help it. affords 


-us in carrying on the business of the country, gives 


weight and consideration among their countrymen to 


‘those’ who are so employed, brings us in our public 


duties into better acquaintance and closet union with. 
them, and renders our Government more acceptable to 
the people.” ‘ 


(To be concluded). 
‘ Po.iticus. 


“THE RELATIVE CLAIMS OF THE FACTORY, THE WORKSHOP 


AND THE COTTAGE INDUSTRY IN THE 


-EECONOMIC LIFE OF: INDIA 


Ry Pror. RapnakAMAL MUKERIER, M.A: 


< ‘ I : _ 

NDIA: is now the battle ground of con- 
‘flicting economic ideals, metheds and 
systems of production. - 
trialism is here brought face to.face with a 
-type of social orgainsation, the product of 
centuries .of slow -evolutidn,. whose 
characteristic features. are, fundamentally 
different from it. The disparity of wealth, 
“the luxury of the few capitalists and the 
appalling poverty of the labourers and the 


- consequent.chronic social unrest present a - 


striking contrast with the spirit of co-opera- 
tion which pervades the !ndian industrial 
organisation. In India social institutions like 
the joint, family and caste are dominated 
by the-ideal of an equitable distribution of 
‘wealth in the community. Western indus- 
trialism which has been built up by indivi- 
dualism, ‘very often anti-social in 
character, has become an enemy to these 
more or less communistic associations. 
communistic ideal -is “even now very strong 
in the country and fights.shy of the methods 
_ of production ' of the West in ‘which the 
excesses of a crass individualism have 
threatened the very foundations of. social 
“life. Not only is Western industrialism thus 
meeting with resistance in India but its very 
roots are now sapped by the criticisms direct- 
ed against.it by the economists and social 


4 


- Western indus- | 


its | 


The : 


import and export figures, 


philosophers a Raaee.” When the West. is 
thus revising, her judgments ‘of her own. 
economic institutions, the questions. which 
now naturally arise aré, Should India adopt 
the Western eeonomic institutions in’ order 
to repeit in her own. soil thé social 
evils of the West ? Should the Indian indus- 
trial system be a feeble echo of the Western 
organisation with its trade-union disputes, 
strikes, lock-outs and social crises? Should 
India introduce into’ her country the con- 
flicts of labour and capital and thus destroy 
for ever the communal spirit which dominates 
her economic lifeeven in the present day? 


Should she not, on thé other hand, develop 


her own economic ‘system, the product of 
centuries of past evolution, and. adapt it to 
the needs of the times? 

The problem before India is, therefore, 
this, How should India modify her own 
economic institutions to withstand the 
economic . disintegration that is going on 
throughout the land? Throughout the 
country the decay .of village agriculture is 
proceeding pavz passu with the ‘rural 
exodus. While agriculture, which is our 
national industry, is declining, our dependence 


‘on foreign manufactures is only too well- 


known. The extent of our economic de- 
pendence is clearly shown by a ‘study’ of 
The total value 
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of- exports in 1911 was 238'r crores and of 
imports, Rs. 197°55 crores. ; 

The chief items making up our imports. 
of ‘private merchandise were , 


Crores of. Rs. 


: Cae oe IQkt 
Cotton goods: 49°56 
Metals: ° : 14'31 

~ Comprising coppet ; stay 4 2°77 

Iron and steel. : shen. i oie "10 
Machinery and: mill work 4°25 
Railway ‘materials and stores (including i im- 

port by Govt.) oe es 6 95 

Hardware & cutlery ... 3°50 
« Instruments and apparatus 137 
Clothing (other than cotton) etc. 

Woollen goods , oe a4 
(Silk (raw.and manyfactured)... oe eke, coe Tiedt 
“Apparel-Gncluding’ shoes) - > 3153 

Articles of food and drink, |... a fee. , sole asa 

Sugar ... ae a case F193 
Provisions ~ wae ‘ we 3°19 
Liquors aoe wt “Wa 1'93 
Spices ... Seb 
Salt 0 84. 
‘Tobacco 0°66 

Mineral oils 424 

Other things, ean 
_Glass-ware 1°54 
: Paper and paste board iy 


Books and stationery Sh a + obs 1 


Drugs and medicines 1°03 
Dyeing materials vets 0'92 
* Chemicals. Jw. Ses ce wt 0'96 
* Matches ec a vee 0°87 
i Coal... fas 4 Soha, yas. |. OSE 
Pearl and precious stones h. 7. 0°89 
. Leaving out Government transactions 


and :treasure sniponeo by private persons, 
out of our total imports of merchandise in 


IQiT i— 

Cotto goods formed | 36 pc. 

Metals - er 102 4, 

Sugar,‘ ” 86 , 

Mineral oils - y+ : 32 ». 

Railway materials (including Government ees 
imports) , “Gis Lo 5 e 


“Analysing India’ s Exports by sea, in. -IQtT,. 
we find:~  . 


: 


IOI, , 
Indian merchandise vt 221°72 
“Foreign 7 re-exported - te 6°02 . 
Gold and silver - : 10°36 
oe 2 : ae Total — 238'r 


amount, in: all.about 315 lakhs worth. 


of private merchandise were : 


sion ' 
‘ dispensable. 


Crores of Rs, ' 


-Govérnment exports have not been includ- ‘ : 
‘ed in the abové, as.they were of negligible - : 
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’ The chief items making up our exports 


_ Crores ‘of Rs. 


: _Igut 
Raw materials 
Cotton, ... 29°4 
. Jute 22°5 
. Seeds (for oil) 26°9 
Hides 13°9 > 
Wool 2°58 
Silk ee 4s 045 
Articles of food and drink ak ad soa : 
Rice, .\. ‘ Tae : eee 29 
" Wheat ... , TAttdg 
Other grains and pulses $26. 
-- Tea A 12°94 
Coffee 1°34 
Fruits and vegetables 1°37: 
Provisions ou gee OBR: 
Fodder, bran and cattie fou : BES alot age 
Manufactures Puc. ® eee one i 
Juteigdods > taste “a 16 
: Catten’goods «1. nite ee OAR” 
~ Ol dies est vee SE 
Lace ... bea x oe Ise. 8 
- -Indigoz. 2 tan’ 23 0°37 
‘Other things - er th Le 
Opium... ; 13°08 
Dyeing and tanning mater ials (excluding 
ieibe) ir 2 OF3 
Metals... sie tg 
. Coal... ar O77, 
_ Manures sis 16. 
OF our totabexports in 1911 
- Rai materials formed - - we 44 Pe © 
- Articles of.food and drink... eee BAIS. gs 
. Indian manufactures | ote, een 16 4 
‘Raw cotton... a Sey IBZ ot 
“Rice ee FE eh oe ae. ae 
Jute - se. OR - obey ee ee 
: Tea - ; a Nite S558) 9G) 
Hides and skins ae TAZ Os 


‘If we look to the arineipal articles of 
import, we shall at once come to.the conclu- 
that. they are. not economically in- 
~The raw: materials--of most - 
of them are produced in the country, but. - 
these are exported to foreign countries jn * 
ordér to be manufactured into finished com- 


modities there. The reasons for- following ~ . 


such a line of action which. involves twofold 
disadvantages, viz, loss of wages and profits 
which have to be paid to~ foreign : labourers | 
and entrepreneurs and loss of money due -to : 
freights is that our. industrial organisation 


cannot efficiently utilise the fatural- resources: °° 


of our country. The :srnall artisans work- 
ing in. their cottages. ‘with small capital ~ 
and a’ few: ‘necessary tools..and ‘inplements™- 
and no organisation for effective sale, cannot - 
: be as efficient as entrepreneurs: in Western: 


4. 


ny 


. Opinion - 
industries © in ‘our country ‘sitnilar to those. 
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countries ‘producing on a large s¢ale with 
the ‘most specialised forms of capital and 
commanding a highly specialised machinery 
of sale and exchange. Thus the small indus- 
tries of India are being superseded by the 
manufacturing, industries of the West whose 


"products have ‘been flooding our markets.. 
“Phere is therefore.a general consénsus of 


necessity of 


for the establish nent of new 


of the West. | °: 
‘The Indian public 
calling 


me 
the 


strongly ‘feels 
into existence. 


requisite business ability and technical skill 


of the people, and the plentiful capital for 
manufacturing the commodities, now 


- imported from abroad, in Indian mills and 


‘. industrial 


factories. 


tion is thus strong : and persistent throughout 


the ‘country. "Several public bodies ‘have 


-been organised in different provinces for im- 
‘parting technical education or for sending 


my: 


young men to foreign universities to be 
educated in polytechnic institutes or -to 
serve ‘as apprentices _in’ workshops-and 
establishments. In ‘order that 
manufacturing industries. may grow in num- 
ber and in strength within a few years in the 
face of the competition with the West, the 
Indian public ' opinion is strongly protec: 
tionist. 

The industries of the country, says ‘every 


journalist and every public -man of the 


country,‘are young and, managed and or- 
ganised as they. are by men of much lower. 
business ability than those in the West, ‘need. 
a definite support ‘from the Indian govern- 
ment by means of high import duties or by. 


’ ‘bounties. 


awakened 


It is however a “striking feature. of the 
new ‘industrial spirit which- has been 
in India-that there is no clear 
public opinion with- regard to the nature 
of the industries’ which ought to be started 
in .the country and protected by the 
Goyarhment. Every new factory established 
is hailed:by people of all shades of opinion, 
if it tends to supply, needs hitherto . supplied 


by the . manufacturing industries of Europe, . 


no Matter whether it competes with the indi- 
genous cottage indtistries of the country or 
not. 
garded as. ‘obsolete and’ medieval types of 


: industrial organization which will have no 


place’ in the future economic evolution of 


The demand for technical educa-. 


The cottage industries of India are re-- 
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thé country. They’ are, if is, said, bound 
to be superseded by manufacturing indus- 
tries sooner or later; and: hence it is 
better to have their place filled up by 


‘Indian manufacturing industries than. allow 


European industries to take the lead in the 
process of supersession which is inevitable. 
The time has now come when we have to 
consider:seriously the question, What will be 
the place of the cottage industry in, India’s 
economic evolution? Is it inevitable that 


our cottage industry will be superseded by 


the modern, factory? Is it’ desirable?.: Are 
there in our industrial life such features as 
might lead us to suppose that the growth -of 


. the factory in India is a mecessary step to-— 


wards the necessary concentration of indus- 
try? Is every kind of factory industry wel- 
come under the circurhstances, even if.it 
competes with the cottage industry..of the 
country. scattered throughout the country ? 
What form of. organisation of industry, 
again, will be the most economical? “~ 

There are certain conditions in which the 
concentration of industry is.inévitablé. ‘The 
advantages of centralisation from a techni- 
cal point of view under these circumstances 
are so great that the domestic industry us- 
ing hand-power cannot live! at all in the 
competition with the factory industry.’: Thus 


-in industries in which a disproportionatély 


large amount of durable plant and the co- 
operation of a large number of.labourers are 
necessary, when huge metals have. to ‘be 
dealt with, large establishments are inevit- 
able. The mining industries, the iron works, 
the steamer and_ ship-building industries 
decidedly . belong to-.this category. The 
small scale business under these conditions 
results in a waste of efficiency, labour, 
and skill which should always be deprecat- 
ed. ‘Indeed, in the interest of efficient pro- 
duction, which alone can give the leisure 
as well. as satisfy the conditions of healthy 
and complete living, production on a large 
scale under certain economic conditions is 
equally necessary with that on a small scale. 
’ Generally it has been recognised that 
when commodities of the same pattern. are 
produced. to meet a large and continuous, 
demand ¢.g.,-in industries engaged ‘in sup- 
plying. the. physical and routine needs of 
men, large: scale production and the use 
of machinery. are inevitable. In the produc- 
tion of commodities of © precisely the 


. same shape,” size, 
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‘machinery will. always excel because of 
its obvious advantage in the . increased 
output of- motive force” it can apply to 


“industry, as well as the greater precision 
‘in the application than in the case of hand-. 
It is easily seen that the satisfac-~ 


power, 
tion of the primary animal wants,—hunger, 


- thirst, cold, etc., are common to'all; inthose 


: purely ‘physical . "demands there is less’ quali- * 
in different men: as* the 
needs are the.same the consumption will ” 


” tative difference 


_preduction. 


be the same. The -absence of wide in- 
dividual ‘differences of taste, indeed, marks 
out the commodities for routine or machine 
As individuals are nearest 
alike in their prime ‘physical ‘needs, so, as 
they ‘gradually develop ‘higher “material 
wants, and; after those. are satished, zesthetic, 


- intellectual, ‘moral wants, their individual. 


" culiar to itself which only art can give. 
‘-a chighly evolved society it is likely that 


ism becomes more and more marked, It is 
therefore in the most highly developed or, 
as they. ‘are. sometimes called the. more 


‘ “artificial” wants of men, that the diversity 


of individual nature’ shows itself most 
strongly, and’ demands a satisfaction pe- 


“ many physical needs and even some intel- 


‘will engage little individual 


lectual- needs, will: be conrmon to all and 
attention.™ 


’ They may be regarded ‘as routine-wants and 


‘Indeed,’ 


on’ the whole machinery: will retain and. 


v 


.. primitive needs of man, his food, 
” shelter and other animal comforts. 


je 
"are 
‘coal and gold mining and the petroleum 


‘the capital: increased to 


“mills 


will bé satisfied’ by triachine-made goods. 
it seemis reasonable to expect that 


even strengthen and expand its hold of 
those industries engaged in supplying the 


If we study the development of Indian 
manufactures, we‘will find that the indus- 
triés in which wé- have’ been making ‘the 
‘best progress during the last’ two decades 
the manufacture of cotton and jute, 


industries. In rgor1 there were 197. cotton 
with a capital of 16 crores, In 
1g08 there were 232 cotton mills and 
‘19: crores. 
juté mills also increased in number from 


* 36 in 1gor-to 52 in'1g08 and the capital in- 


‘The 


creased from 4°3 crores to 6°75 crores. 


‘ coal industry has made a phenomenal “pro- 


" gress. 


* Vide John A, Hobson’s s Evolution of Capitalism. - 


colour -and material,” 


In: 


clothing; © 


-. The © 


The output of coal for the whole. 
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“of India in 1908: ‘was “12 os millions’ while 
it was 6°6 millioiis.in tgor.-- 


‘The: petroleum 
industry has also made rapid strides. -The 
output has increased from ‘50 million 


gallons in rgor to 1766 millions in 1908. 


We have a few other ‘larger ‘industrial 


concerns but they are either languishing” or’ 


insignificarit, We have made little pro- 
gress for example in the sugar industry, the 
oilpressing industry, paper manufacture and 
wool and: silk manufacture. - While © in 
leather manufacture, glass manatacture, 
thé manufacture of umbrellas, stationery 
and in metal manufacture our PrORisse 7 ds 
insignificant. 

In the mining ‘industries the local pro- 


_ duction ona small scale-was: doonied .with 


the development of metallurgy and cliemis-. © 


try and the obvious advattages. of large «:: 
Thus’ the ‘Euro-'' 


scale processes in - Europe. 


pean chemiist, armed with’ cheap~supplies -- 


of sulphuric 


for internal, ‘distribution by a spreading 
network of railways, has been. enabled to 


‘ stamp’out, in all but remote localities, the 


once flourishing native manufacture of 


alum, the: various alkali compounds, blue _ 


vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, steel and 
iron and seriously to entail the.export trade 


in nitre and borax. The potentialities of the: 


mining industry of our country, ‘conducted 
on a large scale are indeed great.: The Tata 
Iron and Stee! Works mark an epochi-making 
advance in . mining. 


the future. Shipbuilding will naturally 


follow the manufacture of steel plates and | 


India might become the workshop ‘of: the 
East. Allthis can become. possible: when 


the industry is carried on on an extensive . 


scale. with a large output of capital and an 
enormous labour force: - 
If we leave aside mining and eel 


"acid: and alkali and. aided 
by low sea freights . and increased facilities 


and. metallurgy and: 
_are fraught with immense possibilities in - 


industries in which the advantages ofa large: 


establishment are too obvious - and: study 
the two other important manufacturing in- 
dustries viz. cotton and jute-mill industries, 
we find that they have made niost progress 
because there is little or no competition 
with the indigenous industries of the country 
or are even supported by them: In the 
cotton mills the ‘cloth goods which are 
mostly manufactured and: havea sale inthe 


_ country are producéd in thé handlooms ‘only 
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" in insignificant quantities. - The handlooms 
-may be- said to. manufacture only special 
: classes. of cloths. 
"coarse classes of cloth, warp counts of 6s, to 
-165,,6s. to 20s. is woven on the handloom from 
“yarn spun in Indian mills. 
: been.considered as coming within the abso- 

lute sphere of the handloom. Though foreign 
i:eloth is being imported, the improvement 


: ef the - handloom- industry, both in the 
mechanical processes as Hele as ‘in. the 
economic organisation will, is hoped, 


tend to check the imports. In ais jute mills, 
. again, there is no competition with hand- 


loom-weaving, the products of which ¢on-, 
.Sist mostly of coarse blankets, carpets and 


* rugs..The jute mill industry again, has some 
special advantages. of its own. Outside 
. India; the manufacture ‘of jute fabrics re- 
. presents a business monopoly. It has also to 
.. be recognised that it is conducted solely by 
’ European capital and business ability. 
-».In.the case of. the sugar industry, there are 
only a few factories in- India, and no one 
‘of them can be said to be ‘prosperous. 
_ The- difficulties of organising successfully 
a modern type sugar factory in India are 
very great. It is very difficult to get a suffi- 
_ cient supply of sugarcane at-a. reasonable 
, rate.- Half of the total acreage under cane 


‘isan-the United Provinces, and in some dis- - 


“tricts the sugarcane area is sufficiently large 
and-compact to justify the establishment of 
large factories like those of Java and 
Mauritius..- But in other provinces, the 
_ Sugarcane -area’is not .very compact’. and 
if factories .can be started at all they must 
be of moderate size. Thus there is ample 
scope for the indigenous cottage industry. 
In Madras and in -Bombay specially, the 
- demand for Gur is steady and sometimes 
greater than -the supply. . Thus the 


cottage industry there is prosperous. “In - 


.Bengal,. which comes next to. the United 


. Provinices-as. regards area under cane, several 


factories are now running but they are all 
- more. or -Jess--Janguishing. .Big- factories 
cannot get an adequate supply. of cane and 
unless they are - economically managed 
.cannot -face the competition. with foreign 
. sugar. .The Java sugar especially can 
compete successfully, Bengal being on the 
- sea coast, and it is recognised that it.is the 
best -course under the circumstances to 
‘concentrate the--efforts-in- improving the 


The bulk of, the . ~very © 


’ technical . 
This cloth has.’ 


‘its own, 


side, 


_be trained organisers \ 
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cottage’ industry’ : “by? enpieging: better 


- methods instead of introducing the - central 
‘Factory system. 


‘In the case of leather ‘manufacture, the 
advantages of producing on a 
large scale and of the use of electricty in 


chrome. tanning” are very great and there is 


no difficulty in getting an adequate supply . 
ofraw hides, and skins at reasonable rates. 
The field for leather manufacture on a large 
scale is, therefore, very extensive, the scope 
of the cottage industry in future being 
therefore: limited to repair work, the manu- - 
facture of fancy articles, book binding, etc. 
In:leather manufacture as well as in several 
other industries, like oil-pressing, - flour- 
milling, cotton-ginning, wool-weaving, beer- 
brewing and paper making, the possibilities 
of success are. very great- In these industries; 
we have not made any appreciable progress. 
In glass making the factory system has been 
tried but the result has been a failure. In 
Belgium and Bohemia, however, the two 
centrés’ of . glass-making industry in. 
Europe, as well as in Japan, however, 
the cottage industry is ‘successfully holding 
It has been proposed. that small 
beginnings should be made to experiment 
glass .manufacture on the lines of the 


_ indigenous cottage system of the country.. 


We have pointed out the scope of large 


‘industrial establishments and shown how little 


has been our progress in this direction. In 
order -that large scale establishments -can 
succeed .in India we have in our country no 
class.of entrepreneurs or captains of indus- 
try amongst .us. We have only a few big 
technical insti:utes for the training of men - 
in industries, All our youths are trained 
in universites which impart an over-literary 
education, without a touch of the modern 
Thus ‘our middle class people usually 
become. schoolmasters, ‘lawyers and govern- 
ment servants and seldom business men and 
technical experts. In order that there .may 
‘and business men 
who- will be able to utilise scientifically 
the material resources of the country, we 
have to organise im our country a system 
of technical education adjusted - to ‘the 
needs of our industrial life. As long as 
such a system is not. devised, we have to 
send..students for industrial education to 
Europe, America and Japan, as we have 
been doing. . To ensure success, students will. 


. 
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be required to ow industrial aptitude ‘eid 
get.a first-hand knowledge of email factories, 


in India by personal inspection and tour 


before they go to foreign countries, and. - 


they will be trained :only -in.; those in- 
dustries which have a fair chance of. success 
-in the’ country. : Thus when they. return. from’ 
Europe: they will not feel. disappointed 
in the search for employments which can- 
not be procured. : Industries should be in 
search of men, and not men in search of in- 


. dustries, in. the initial, stages of a country’s’. 


‘industrial career. 


It is also’ essential that they should ace 


quire a thorough practical training ‘by. 


serving, as apprentices in ‘workshops- and’ 


factories of foreign countries so that when 
they. come: back - to India they possess not 
only the requisite technical knowledge but 


also the practical capacity .and business. 


knowledge which are so essential for. the 
efitrepreneur, Too frequently business en- 
terprises have failed in India on account, of 
the dissociation of business’ ability from ex- 
pert knowledge. ‘ If the organisers had ac~ 


quired .sufficient business knowledge. along. 


with scientific skill during their stay. in 
foreign countries, many of - our industrial 


ventures , during the last decade’ would have 


been. successful. . 


Along -with : the . training of _entie- 


preneurs, .:ve . need also as a co- -ordinate:: 
edu-” 


branch a system of .commercial 
cation for training bankers, brokers, corres- 
pondents, and coinmercial agents who act 
as intermediaries between the producers and 
the consumers. - They will. supply business 
organisers with information about ‘markéts 


where their wares can find a ready. sale.:. Iti - 


is well known that it isa great disadvan- 
tage at present for Indian merchants to 


depend for such information ‘solely on the. 


agents of European firms, who are often 
apt, :to.. mislead them in the interests of, 
Eurepean establishments. 


tional prejudice against’ manual labour, 


let- them get the-requisite education in order: 
services of. 
commercial agents which are’ now under-: 


to discharge efficiently” the 


taken by Europeans.’ Such training can 
well be secured in India and will there- 


fore. appeal. to:a much larger section of- 
still: 


the. people amongst whom .. there 
persists the .prejudice against sea-voyage. 


* 


“markets, 


If Indian youths, 
cannot immediately overcome the tradi-: 
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Again, until ‘technical education is more 
generally diffused among’ the! people, we 
cannot expect that our litérate classes will 
devote themselves to industrial. enterprises. ” 


“In ‘the, meanwhile they. might secure: indé= | 


pendent ‘livelihood as traders, rherchants.and 


: bainkéis.. In the modern. world the’ merchant 
has.” Become * as important .as .if not 
more so than’ the manufacturer. . It has been: 


remarked that the Americans and. the -Ger 


“mans ‘are ousting. the British out of their...” - 


markets not so much. by any superiority ins 


_ the quality of théir goods; but by the su- 


periot knowledge of the demands .of ‘the’. 
by better communication. withfo-! _. 
reign.countries, by establishing’ regular in,’ 
telligerice. departments, | and, “above all;:by. 
possessing and exercising superior commer-. 
cial knowledge. Thus’ there is a rich field for 
the education of Indians: in this direction- 
the importance of which, however, is not - 
fully realised in the country. The vast inter-: 
nal trades of the.country are now left solely: 
in-the. hands of illiterate merchants who; 
have’ no’ knowledge of distant markets: 
They are ignorant. of modern methods of 
advertisement. They :are indeed unfit . to:.’ 
act as’ intermediaries-.in these days 
when tastes are so continuously varying: 
among the- people. Again, the. exporting. 
trades © are concentrated in the ‘hands’: 


. Of foreigners who. gain..by far the greatest 


portion of the profits accruing from them: 
We -want that .the brightest of our 
youths: may be able gradually to take 
their place. They should be able to take a. - 
comprehensive view of distant markets 
and tell: our manufacturers and craftsmen’. 
what style of.goods is now in demand. They: ° 
will have to read and understand provin-, 
cial and imperial trade statistics,, agricul- 
tural ledgers and industrial monographs.-: 
They. will have to inspect .-personally. not... 
only the principal industrial and trade cen-. 
tres of the country: but also the district cen-; 


_tres-and marts as well in order to seek out 


thé cheapest sources of supply and the best; 
markets for different commodities. ‘They. 
willascertain and utilise the cheapest means 
of trangport for such commodities. They will 
be able to organise sale agericies, and mer-; 
cantile houses, banks as well as joint stock, 
companies, to appreciate, the. changes in the: | 
money market, and the fluctuations in ex-!) 
port and import figures, to discuss probable. 


@ 
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crops and to anticipate the output of ma- 
nufactured products. Thus, gradually, there 
will be developed in India a race of traders 
and merchants, who will lead India in 
the struggle for commercial predominance 
among the trading nations of the world. 
But these are hopes of the future. 
The economic problem before us at the 
present day is this, How we should best 
utilise the existing technical and commercial 
education of the middle classes in order to 
achieve the best possible results. We have 
to take it for granted that technical educa- 
tion is at a low ebb among our people 
and that commercial education is almost 


nil, Again, on account of the absence 
of technical skill, business capacity 
and commercial enterprise, capital in 


India generally fights shy of industrial 
concerns and a large portion of it remains 
idle and unproductive. When industries 
have been started in India by the Indians, 
they have often been started with insufficient 
capital. The effects of insufficient capital 
are often ruinous. Old and cheap machinery 
are bought and thus efficiency is sacrificed 
to economy. Again, the clamour for good 
dividends after a short interval also leads to 
inefficient management when foresight and 
provision against losses are no longer the 
guiding principles of industrial establish- 
ments.- - - coated Se 

Under these circumstances our object 
should be to make the most efficient use of 
our small capital in the hands of organi- 
sers possessing the present low standard 
of technical skill and business capacity. 
Our aim should be to choose those industries 
in which success is almost sure: for failures 
at the beginning of a nation’s industrial 
career create a widespread pessimism which 


1S ruinous to industrial development. Thus 


instead of attempting large-scale industries 


SRIRANGAM ON 


r A Tempte Ciry. 

HE very mention of the name. “ Sriran- 
gam” to a follower of Ramanuja, ' 
the great Hindu religionist, acts like | 
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it is better for the present to organise small 
industries in which there is a better pos- 
sibility of success by the utilisation of 
our present resources in labour, capital 
and business enterprise. Iron and Steel 
works, Glass Blowing, Textile Fabrics and 
Dyeing, Paper-making, Alkali works and 
the like, are too big to be generally attempt- 
ed with our present resources. It is better to 
take up these industries in some of their 
under stages. ‘Thus cutlery, nails, door-fit- 
tings, buckets founding and moulding works, 
&c., may be taken up under Iron works; 
bottles, bangles and other crude glass works, 
utilisation of breakages of important 
crockeries, &c., under Glass-blowing ; use of 
improved handlooms of all kinds, extraction 
of fibres, &c., under Textile fabrics; use of 
aniline and country dyes to produce chintz, 


— coloured cloths, yarns, silk, &c., under Dyeing 


works; paste board and card board works 
under Paper-making; utilisation of in- 
florescent earth such as reh to produce soda, 
nitre, &c., under Alkali works; &c. In this 
way manufacturing products of cruder 
quality may be taken up, care being taken 
not so much for ideal finish at the expense 
of quantity as for practical utility coupled 
with cheapness.* The quality will have 
to be the best possible under these two neces- 
sSary conditions (vzz. cheapness and quantity) 
‘of Indian consumption to which the produc- 
tion must conform. These are therefore 
the larger industries which afford a rich 
field for the probable utilisation of our 
present resources in business enterprise and 
capital. 


* The importance of this principle has been well 
pointed out in Prof. Radhakumud Mukerji’s lecture 
on ‘Lines of Indian Industrial Advance’ (Industrial. 
Conference, Allahabad), from which I have also derived 
the above list of industries manufacturing cheap and 
useful products of cruder quality, 
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magic, and he will never tire of talking of . 
this, the most. sacred place in India to. 
members of ‘this sect. But Srirangam is a 
temple of such extent and interest that all 
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The Temple City of Srirangam. 


classes unite in placing it high among the 
cities of this country. No temple in South- 
ern India is more sacred, and the fact that 
the famcus Ramanuja resided here for many 
years, and ultimately died within the pre 
cincts of the temple, sometime in the 
eleventh century, gives it a name that adds 
greately to its fame. It must not however 
be thought that the great temple as it is 
known to-day existed at so distant a period, 
for as late as the eighteenth century we 
find the work in progress. The inner shrine 
was probably built as early as the teath 
century, and on the walls are to be found 
inscriptions which date several additions 
some time in the thirteenth century. In his 
Indian and Eastern Architecture, Fergusson 
argues that this temple is one that has been 
marred by a false system. In this it follows 
several other temples in South India. The 
fact that the building has been carried out 


on a wrong principle has taken away a 
considerable amount of its beauty and 
grandeur. It is evident that the shrine in 
the centre of the :temple was first erected, 
and there is nothing about it that is not to 
be seen in any ordinary village shrine, save 
that the dome has been covered with gold. 
As we come from the centre to the outer 
walls the surroundings, etc., grow more 
magnificent. He says that had the principle 
been reversed, and the four large gopuras 
formed the four sides of a central hall, and 
the others gone on diminishing in three or 
four directions to the exterior, the result 
would have been far more imposing and 
satisfactory. In spite of this the whole is 
a wonderful structure and by far the largest 
in Southern India. Before describing the 
temple it may be worth while to draw atten- 
tion to the part Srirangam has played in 
history, especially in the eighteenth century. 
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The Ganesha ‘Temple at ‘Virubannamalai. 


The town of Srirangam is unique in 
several ways, for it is essentially a temple 
city, over 20,000 people finding their home 
within the temple grounds. Froma dis- 
tant period this temple city has been self- 
governing, and in 1871 the Madras Muni- 
cipal Act was extended to Srirangam. 
There are practically no houses in the mu- 
nicipality which are not within the enclo- 
sures of the temple. A visitor to the tem- 
ple is somewhat surprised to find that the 
first three courts consist of shops~ with 
crowds of people waiting to purchase their 
ordinary stores as ina large town. In fact 
the outer courts of the temple form a 
bazaar. Its position on the sacred river 
Cauvery adds to its sanctity, and it is not 
surprising that everyday great crowds of pil- 
grims wend their way to this temple. Ks- 
pecially during the great annual festival in 
December or January, great preparations 
are made. One large space is covered over 
with a large pandal which is handsomely 
decorated with figures of the various gods 


e 


in mythology. It has been pointed out by 
an eye-witness that among the groups of 
gods there is always to be seen a sallow- 
faced Collector administering justice, sur- 
rounded by peons, with a prisoner in front 
of him. It would be of interest to know 
why this rather striking custom should be 
carried out so regularly. During the eigh- 
teenth century the town and temple of Sri- 
rangam played a most important part in 
connection with the French and English 
armies. - It will be remembered that the 
French espoused the cause of Chanda Sahib, 
and the English the cause of Muhammad 
Ali in the quarrel as to who should rule the 
country of Arcot. After the battle of Am- 
bur Muhammad Ali was forced ta submit 
to a siege by the French and Marathas who 
took up their position in Srirangam from 
which place they kept a close watch on 
Vrichinopoly where Muhammad had fled. 
The famous expedition of Clive to Arcot, 
made so that the besieging forces should be 
thinned, was entirely successful, rendering 


Outer gateway ; 


it possible for Major. Lawrence to bring an 
army. to relieve Trichinopoly. An attempt 
was made by Dupleix to intercept this army 
but without success. Captain Dalton suc- 
cessfully attacked a reinforcemeat sent to 
assist the remnant left in Srirangam. Chanda 
Sahib’s army deserted him, he himself was put 
to death, and the siege of Trichinopoly was 
raised. In this the first war with the French 
most of the fighting was done in the island 
of Srirangam, and it is not surprising that 
we find little was done toward extension of 
the temple during that period. 

We again find Srirangam is the centre 
of fighting in connection with another 
attempt on the part of the French to over- 
throw the British power. The General of 
the Mysore Army had expected as a_ reward 
for assisting Muhammad Ali, the town of 
Trichinopoly, but the application was 
refused. He retired to Srirangam, and with 
the ‘assistance -of the French, only too 
ready to strike a blow at the English, he 
hoped to conclude a successful siege. But 
he had not measured the powers of the 
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inside pilars single pieces of stone. 


English General, Major Lawrence, for, in 
spite of increased additions sent by Dupleix, 
they suffered an overwhelming defeat at the 
battle of the Golden Rock. ‘hus »we see 
that the Island played a not unimportant 
part in the wars between the French and ® 
the English. After this brief outline, it will 
be well to turn to the temple itself in ‘order 
to. describe some of its leading features. 
It has already been. pointed out that the 
first three enclosures give one the impression 
rather of a busy bazaar street than the 
precincts of a temple, and it is only when 
the visitor reaches the fourth enclosure that 
he sees the temple proper. 

The wall surrounding this outer enclosure 
measures about 2500 feet by 2865 feet, and 
itis said that if the gopurams had been 
finished they would have surpassed all others » 
in the south to the same extent as these 
dimensions exceed those. of any other 
known temple. The illustration shows the 
gateway on the south side from ‘Trichino- 
poly and the Cauvery, and it will be seen 
that the gopuram is unfinished. It measures 





The Ilighest Gopuram or gateway in India. .« The Broadest Gopuram or gateway in India, 





The Hall of thousand pillars at Rameswaram, 
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Rameswaram. 


130 feet in width by 100 feet in depth. 
‘The gateway is of huge dimensions, in fact, 
the greatest in any temple in India, for it 


is 43 feet high and half that in width, The- 


gate posts are over 40 feet high and consist 
of single slabs of granite. The slabs used 
on the roof of the gateway are also large 
being about 24 feet square. In the case 
of the other gopurams the work had not 
reached so advanced a stage when it was 
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interrupted by the,wars 
referred to. The gate- 
posts project about the 
walls and present a 
rather’ curious appear- 
ance. Leaving | the 
bazaar part of . the 
temple, the fourth. en- 
closure and in some 
respects the most in- 
teresting and import- 
ant, is reached and en- 
tered by means of 
another large gateway. 
The Hall of a thousand 
pillars, a marked. fea- 
ture of the old Dravi- 
dian temples, is to be 
found in this enclosure. 
It is rarely that. the 
exact number of pillars 
is to be found there 
and in this case the 
exact number is 953, 
but on the occasion of 
a festival they make up 
the number by erecting 
a kind of small tempo- 
rary building in front 
of the hall. The pillars 
consist of solid blocks 
of stone, carved but not 
elaborately. The whole 
cannot be said to be 
particularly impressive. 
Opposite to this large 
hall is the Seshagiri- 
rao Matapam, which 
contains some of the 
finest carving in . the 
temple. On the pillars 
facing the Hall of the 
Thousand Pillars, there 
is some .very fine work, 
very much like that 
found in. the Madura 
temple, elaborately carved horses with a 
number of other figures in front make a very 
striking picture. u 
During the visit of the late king when 
Prince of Wales, the temple authorities were 
anxious to show all honour possible to. him 
but even his rank and position would not 
justify them in permitting him to enter 
the sacred shrine.’ In front-of the building 
past which no European is permitted to 
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go, the authorities ordered that images of 
the gods which are worshipped inside, 
should be carved. The goddess occupied a 
very unusual position. It is seldom’ one 
comes across a goddess lying down. In ad- 
dition to this special arrangements were 
made by which the Prince could ascend to 
the roof of the Hall of a thousand pillars 
from which point of vantage he could see 
the gold-covered shrine over the god. Not 
only so but from this point it is possible 
to get a splendid view of the whole temple, 
and the surrounding country. The priests 
usually expect the visitor to pay one rupee 
for this privilege. In all there are about 
fourteen gopurams, several of which contain 
excellent work — | he two used to. illustrate 
this article are the highest and broadest. 
Reference must be made to another 
temple in the island, considered by many 
to be much finer than the Vaishnava temple 
for workmanship _ I refer to the Siva temple 
known by the title of Jambukeswara. 
There is a fine gopuram in front of a hall 
containing 250 pillars. On the right of this 
temple is the tank which is one of the pret- 
tiest in South India. It is fed by a peren- 


* PRIMARY EDUCATION 


believe, all of us who know anything 

about America, know this very well 

‘that primary education is free in that 
free country. also that it is compulsory; but 
there are many who do not know or have 
no means to’ know what this education 
consists in, and what it aims at. For such 
people I will try to briefly portray a clear 
picture if I can, of this education. 

American primary schools generally 
begin with the kindergarten. Games, 
songs and children’s sports make a begin- 
ning. Flowers, leaves, grasses, fruits, 
butterflies, moths and birds are brought to 
the class-rooms, or the children go on ex- 
peditions to explore Nature’s wonderland, 
making excursions to squares, parks and 
the open country. Kindergarteners plant 
tulip bulbs and flowers in the city parks and 
visit farms in order to meet the farm 
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nial spring and is specially notable for its 
double row of pillars. An examination of 
the architecture of this building leads one 
to conclude that in all probability this 
temple was constructed before the great 
one dedicated to Sri Ranganatha. The inner 
part was probably erected in the thirteenth 
century while the outer enclosures may 


‘have been built as late as the seventeenth 


century. Of this Fergusson says, 


“One of the great charms of this temple, when I 
visited it, was its purity, Neither whitewash nor yellow ° 
nor red paint had then sullied it, and the time-stain 
on the warm-coloured granite was all that relieved 
its monotony ; but it sufficed, and it was a relief to 
contemplate it thus after some of the vulgarities 1 had 
seen, Now all this is altered. Like all the pagodas at 
Rameswaram, and more so those at Madura, bar- 
barous vulgarity has done its worst, and the traveller 
is only too fully justified in the contempt with which he 
speaks of these works of a great people which have 
fallen into the hands of such unworthy successors, ” 


Srirangam still holds the premier place 
among Southern Indian temples, and the 
huge crowds which attend the regular festi- 


vals is a strong evidence of its popularity as 
a place of pilgrimage. 


re ips Bee: 


IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


animals After such visits the children 
talk and sing about the things they have - 
seen, 

After such a preliminary training the 
children enter the elementary ‘“ grades.” 
Reading, writing and arithmetic do not 
constitute a satisfactory elementary educa- 
tion. Like the kindergarten, the element- 
ary school is designed to touch real life; 
like the kindergarten it provides for what 
the child needs, Old methods of teaching 
spelling, multiplication and syntax have 
given way to the new methods of _ teach- 
ing children those things which they need, 
irrespective of homes. 


CONCRETE EXAMPLES. 


In order to make clear what I mean I 
will give some concrete illustrations. . What 
is the difference between our old methods of 


‘own ‘geographical 


—_ life. 


--lives. 


PRIMARY. BRUCATION IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


teaching cegiauiy in India‘ and the new 
‘one in‘ America? In India the- child begins 
with capes, ‘peninsulas, continents, meridi- . 


ans and trade “routes, In “America - the 
child: begins ' with. .the ‘town in which’ he 


outline maps, ‘centering about a familar 


square, shop ‘or public building, each child - 
fills in the surfounding ‘streets arid points’ 


of interest. In the lowest grade geography 


. bégins with a description of the school yard 
‘and surroundings. 


' When in the later grades 
the children are tdught -about Europe and 
Asia they learn on a background of their 
experiences in 
alleys, squares, streets and play-grounds. . 

In the same way arithmetic begins ‘with 


some. children play while others keep score. 
Under.-the -stress of the most gripping of 


‘ impulses—the desire ‘to win—these score- 


keepers learn addition and subtraction. As 
they advance they take up practical. pro- 


'. blems—measure the rooms for flooring and 


conduct ° of’ 


the school pavément for cementing. 
Similarly the’ higher-grade mathematics 
work is made concrete. Prices and des- 
criptions of materials are supplied, ard 
the children buy’ meats and _ groceries, 


‘heat: and light houses, furnish homes, coris- 


truct buildings, keep the costs in the -wiachine 
shops and- dressmaking’ rooms, finance the 


- city hospital, arrange the city budget, ard 
do a: host ‘of other problems involving the 
and private business. ° 
Well-taught ‘mathematics thus becomes a 
part of the real experience of childhood and | — 


public’ 


furnishes a foundation for the knowledge of 
later years. | 

Even more important is English—of- all 
subjects: taught in the schools, the most 


" practical-because it is the mother language 


of the children, the most used in ‘life. 


They buy with it, sell with it, adore with . 
it, and protest with it, Unlike Indian ‘schocls ~ 


where the mother language is made secon- 
dary, the American schools, recognising its 
importance, have given English—real Eng- 
lish—a first place.in school work. . 

In one of the public schools in Massa- 


.chussets, just before Hallowe'en, pictures of . 
- of a-witch on a- broomstick, with a cat at 
- her. side, riding toward the moon, were dis- 
. tributed amongst the. girls and boys of the . 


‘The school room is provided with. 
a*large ‘map,.of thé city. On a series‘of _. 


different: subjects to ‘write-stories on. 


‘careless, indifferent, eighth- -grade’ lad of the 
“same school once chose’ 


yards, 


The teachers organize games in which. - 
- triumphant. 


- deliver speeches too. 


“till it smelled Hke a venison. 


Jacob, he took ,the venison, 
. goat’s meat, to Isaac, and Issac couldn’t tell.’ 
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school. Each of them was called. upon for 


an-original poem on ss pum: “Oné of 
the boys wrote: 


' The witch’s cat was as binck as her hat, 


‘So black as her hat was hé, 
He had yellow eyes which looked very:-wise, 
- And he sailed high over the trees: 
eee: children are given now and then 


One 


“Birds.” Gradually. 
the subject got hold of him. - Morning after 
morning, at half past four, the spring found 
him, out in the parks and ‘fields studying 
birds. . Although he was absorbed in birds 


the whole tone of his school work improved 


greatly, and whenin: May he delivered an 
illustrated lecture before one of the teachers’ 
meetings on '‘The Birds of my, city” -he. was 
In less than a year he had 
vitalised’ his whole being with an interest 
in one’ study. 

They are encouraged to stand up ‘and 
In one. of thé schools, 
a’ roughly clad, uncouth boy was asked to 


_ recite before his classmates. He began say- 
. ing, though stumbling through the broken 
" periods of his 


ungrammatical sentences, 

© And.Esau, went.out after a venison, and 
Jacob’s mother cooked up some goat’s meat 
And then 


I mean the 


it wasn’t Esau because” ——so the Story, con- 
tinued for two ,or.three minutes, When it 
was ended the boy stood looking gloomily 


“at the class. 


“Well, class, ” queried the teacher, “has 
any one any criticism. to make?” 

Instantly three-fourths: of the class were 
on their feet. 

“Paul,” said one manly. fellow,. “you 
should. raise and lower your voice more,” 
The teacher turned: “ Yes, Mary ads 

‘Paul, your grammar, wasn’t very good, 
You did not make periods. ” 

One by one, in a kindly. spirit, the 
children criticised. Then the teacher said: 
“Paul, you did very. well. This is your first 
time in this laa isn’t it?” 

“Yes'm” 

“Yes, Paul, 


you. did - very well, but 


-Paul—” and with care .and. Precision, she 


outlined his mistakes, ; suggesting in’ each 


eae ways et avoiding, them in future, 
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The public is not satisfied by changing 
the methods only. They have, in addition 
to the old subjects, introduced new ones, 
like. hygiene, Nature study, civics, manual 
training and domestic science to enrich 
the,elementary school curriculum... 

With the help of physiology, the children 


are taught that the body is worth caring for | 


and developing into something of which 
_ every boy and girl may be proud. Also 
publi¢ health, .and private and public 
sanitation are emphasized. 
and-her doings the child -is led to see the 
-application of the laws. of physiology and 
hygiene tothe life .of the individual and 
of the community. - 

Nature study,. eemectany science, horti- 
culture and school gardens occupy important 
places.in these schools. There.isa training 


in’ the sequence -and significance of ‘the’ 


seasons, given. to the children as well.” 


Attempts are also made to teach children . 


“the relation ‘between individual ‘and com- 


munal life.’ For’ this, childfen of higher 
grades are taken on trips to the ‘city 
bureaus—water, light, health, fire and 
police. They also learn, in the factories’ 


. which they visit, the’ relation between 
industry and individual life, and social 
concepts are devéloped by newspaper and 
. magazine reading ‘and class discussions of 


the articles and- books which the children-- 


have read. They discuss politics, strikes, 
labour troubles, woman suffrage, and are 
even asked to suggest methods of making 
a given wage cover the needs of a family. 
Through domestic science and manual 
: tfdining the girls are taught to make their 
own garments, cook and serve meals to 
_ teachers orto other classes, while the boys 
. take furniture, steds, derricks, bridges, and 


¢ 
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‘arts or literature. 


From Nature~ 


telegraph instruments. Chair . caning, 
weaving.and clay moulding are also used in 


the hand work of both boys and girls. ° 


In many of the schools, a regular practical - 
arts. course is offered, in which children may | 
elect commerce, practical arts, household 
, The “regular English, 
mathematics, geography, history and science 


of the upper. grades are. supplemented by 


social dancing, physical training.and music. 
In addition to these regular subjects -the 
students have, in. the’ commercial course, 
typewriting, short-hand,- book- keeping, busi- 
ness arithmetic and designing ; in the: prac- .. 


.tical arts course, drawing, - designing, print: 


ing, making and repairing’;-in the household 

arts course, cooking, sewing, home- -keeping, 
and household arts; and in the literary,course 
half time in- modern. language and the. other 
half in manual training and household arts. 

The: practical course’ .is planned ‘for ‘the. 
children who expect to leave school at. 
fourteen. Curiously enough sons of doctors,. 


_lawyers, and. well-to-do. business men, boys 


and girls preparing for college, and children 
who must leave school in a year or two,, all 
flock to this kind. of school. |In spite of . 
the fact that pupils are kept in these: schools 
six hours a day instead of five, as in: other 
schools, the attendarice here outrins ‘the ac- ~ 
commodation. , 

This kind of American’ eiacaiai is‘broader . 
than our Indian because it adopts any study . 
which seems likely to meet the needs or 
wants of any child. The storehouse of the 
mind of the American child is unlocked with | 
educational keys, and filled with materials, - 
of -which educators in India scarcely can 
dream. 

JAGANNATH Kuanna. 


University of Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 


‘GENERAL SHOOTING OF COOLIES IN BRITISH 
GUIANA BY THE POLICE 


HE pen staggers, the heart £ Sai eiaies 
and ‘the ‘head 
thought of ‘the dismal tragedy fe- 

_.sulting in’ the- instantaneous death of six- 

teen Indian“ labourers 


reels, at the “very” 


and the PIGUNGINE - 


~ of more than ‘hic ‘enacted at. a ~ Supat 


Plantaticn, Rose Hall (Canje Creek), Ber- 
bice, British Guiana. 

Never in the history i this South Arie 
rican colony has so much bloodshed occurred, 
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and at such.a. petty excitement’ to: ie? Beiiceis 


We hear. from some aged. South.American. 
there. occurred as 
digturbance among:the. blaék porters. and: . 
Property and “life 3: 
but, to, disperse _ these so-called rioters empty’ 


gehilemen: that sin rgo6, 
_they- destroyed much 


: cartridges were fired over their heads and 
at the - last. moment when ~ 
not be dealt with by ‘lenient measures, a 
few shots were fired in the crowd, resulting 
in:four deaths and some ‘casualties. 
crowds. were very. threatening and indeed 
as we hear the whole of George -Town:(capi- 
tal. ‘of British - Guiana) was*at the mercy of 
the rioters. . 


7 


‘The ‘present draratbavices ‘Whigh had such 

a tragic. end and to the spectator on the 

_ spot ‘was blood- curdling, has been nothing 
of ‘the sort. 


in-,Europeari countries, it was a dead-lock 
between the two-:parties concerned, which 


last isthe only resource prepended upon by e 


ihe labour party, 


' Perhaps a brief history of the’ Ww hole affair 


ending’in blood-shed from the beginning up 
to date migkt interest all, well-wishers ’and 
i.true patriotic sons, of mother India~-who 
> Hthough far from“ us, still, have everything 
“in'common with our. unfortunate . enslaved 
- brethren in the colonies. * 


’ At a plantation called Rose Halt” in ihe 
county .of Berbice ( British Guinea ) thete 
are. almost more than one thoSarid free’and 
indentured “Indians ‘living for working 
-on the sugar fields. Almost’ all of these, 
except a few ae oe a very few. young 


men, were sent. ‘“coolies”” — to’ the 
_colonies.. Now since ender 19t3 ‘or Al 
‘should say December last, the relations 
between the local authorities “ and’ the 


Indian labourers, began to show some signs 
of ‘high ‘tension, ~-Various «.causes’ ‘wete 
assigned for the. presence of .this’ feeling of 
discontent, and some: mischievous, arch-asses 
from the managing staff even went so far 
as to ascribe it to the activity: of agitators 
and seditionists. ~ 


‘facts were. disclosed, we need, not. say” “that 


- these eshort- -sighted” youngsters.’ ‘did . feel ‘Yath-. 


er upset,~for in order’ to -hide’ ‘their ‘own 


‘faults they were ‘only -trying to’ throw ‘the. 
blame | ‘at- the doot of some unknown per-__ 


6. 


‘which existed for 
Rose Hall too, that at the end of the grindirig 
they .could | 


The . 


dt was a fair and simple argu-’ 
mént for wages between’ the labourers and’ 
the’emplover and just like. ‘ordinary strikes 


4 is as. venomous as: 


Later on when the true: 


son -or -pefsons, who. most probably dwelt 
only i in their imaginations. wrag? are 
To.go on with .the subject “ propel, 
it is'a custom on. the Sugar Estates here. and 
a. considerable time at 


season when the - Building (Sugar Factory) 
stops. working,.the labourers, because they 
work very hard (sometimes 18 hours.in the 
day and night), during this particular period, 

they. are. allowed’ four pounds, of sugar 
each and - given four. -days’ holiday - to 
make mefry before - they start again the - 
monotonous, uneventful and hard and dry 
work in. the field.*-On this” particular’ . 
occasion, the ‘manager was very ‘much 
pleased with the work of all the people 
on the estate and promised to- give them. 
four days’ holiday,’ though he did not distri-_ 
bute the usual dole of sugar. The pedple, 
however, did not mind the sugar, for: -they 
were more anxious to get a holiday, which 
is So rare in the sugar-estate life.” A8 pro- 
mised, the manager gave them the holiday 
for two days and on the third day when they 
were still under’ the impression. that they. . 


_ were enjoying a holiday and had consequent-. 


ly. made several “arrangements ‘to, treat 
their friends and guests, the driver. came-in 
and asked them to gét to work and plant. the 
“caiie tops. This® sudden call to worl speci- . 
ally when thefé was no stich emergency, sur- 
prised them. dfid they resented the driver's 
orders. They ‘told him ‘that the: manager 


‘had allowed them four days’ holiday, and 
“under that, impression ‘they had’, 


formed 
general programmes for spending their time 
merrily. _ On” hearing this: the “driver, 
a, pig-brained villainous scamp, " ‘whose main 
Amusement is. to ill-treat his. fellow-coun- . 


_trymen, who takes. bribes. from all the poor 


labourers and petty farmers, | whose tongue 
that. of a cobra and ~ 
who jis all in all to’ the, Manager of the 
Estate, cursed them with as auey a tongue 
as he could find. a aa 
The. men’ sent -some ot ‘their. nubabee to 
the Managét (of course which infuriated the 
‘driver more) to ask him the reason for - -these 
‘sudden orders. Well, he said’ that everything 


was left ‘to the driver and cursed ‘them, ta. his 


heart's content. ee 45 

“At? this ‘the men ‘struck work ‘tha: day 
and subsequently learnt ‘that seven-of ‘their 
‘compatriots has been: ‘summoned.as’ ‘deserters. 
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‘Vhis excited the whole estate and when the 
“case was called the whole population of the 
Estate went to the Magistrate’s Court. 
The writer of this article was however on 
“the. scene and observing the discontented 
state of the minds of the working-men, got 


the case settled amicably for which he was: 


very kindly thanked by the magistrate. 


Nothing particularly ‘worth mentioning 
happened externally but now and then 
through, the local press it was learnt that the 
_people were not contented; that they wanted 
the transfer or the dismissal of the driver 
who made ita point (as it. was alleged) to 
heap insults after insults on them which 
were unbearable. They represented the case 
to the manager, entreated him, nay, even 
-begged him’ to change the driver and 
overseer but-to. no effect. For it- is -seen 
generally that petitioning and entreating 
flatters the vanity of wiost lightheaded 
‘people ‘and makes them worse. The only 
alternative for the people was to strike work 
‘and sit at home. - If they went to the 
Immigration ‘Agent General in a number 
- exceeding six: they’ were to be treated as an 
unlawful assembly. But the-trouble is that, 
“if they only serita few, then these are branded 
as ringleaders." ee BEES ot 


In -this state -of: high fension’ “the planta- 
tion existed* for’. -fully’ six Weeks,’ 
‘people ha‘d « ‘riot . stopped 
duritig this period, ‘only’ resenting the treat- 
ment. of, the’: “diiver | and. athe particular 
overseer. ier pS 

te is, rumoured ‘that somé five eoolies had 
threateried the overseer and. they.’ alto 
being: thought the inciters fora long time, 
it was arranged ‘that warrants,'should be 
issued’ against them. But by, teading the 
details-of‘how the warrants ‘were prepared 
the farcical’ nature. of ‘these: _preliniinary 
procéedings’ will strike even: the’ casual 
reader... 
transferred to‘different estates. - 

The police in. George’ Town was ielephon- 
ed, though there was'a. strong posse’ of police 
already = ‘on’ the’ scene. “The Inspector- 
General of Police went to the scene, with 
amaxim gun and plenty of ammunition | 


The Inspector who was in charge’of the 
District consulted his.chief as to how they 
“should proceed to make the warrants, Law 
“hooks were consulted, and after a good 


“between the: two, forces. 
“Brave. Colonel at’ all’ felt exultation;* for. 
-it is’ the, hardness of the’ resistance. 


But | the 
o work altogether . 


These’ ‘5 coolies were ‘algo ' to be 
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deal of conference some warrants were made. 
and sent to the Magistrate to sign. 


As the warrants were not properly made - 


the. Magistrate came on the scene to give 
his legal ailvice and new warrants were 
made. ° ig 

I leave it 


to the imagination of the 
reader Lhow ‘this force would look. 


-The ? 


¥ 


Indians on .the estate seeing such a big. . 
army, two squads of Police all. armed and 


a maxim. gun, determined not to’ let 


the police‘ arrest their fellow-countrymen, - 


whom . they considered quite 


innocent, . 


whose only fault was that they spoke for 


all to the alithorities. 


Now imagine, dear reader, a miniature : 


battle field, on one 
General, lordly, fat, gray-haired, 
bloodshat’ with anger at the 
of the “D—d . Coolie” 
up théir, innocent companions. He is a 
good hand at shooting and’ the -history of 


with eyes 
audacity, 


side the Inspector «. 


in refusing to give 


his past life shows that he had won laurels _ 


several times for. shooting _ human game. 


Imagine him with his maxim gun ‘and all, - 
his men fully armed and then imaginé the - 


poor, thin-faced, 


There. 


was 


makes the victory more glorious. 


The . ‘ Coolies” 
those fiye people, to which they did not con- 
sent.. The Colonel read the Riot Act. Assoon 


go to their, houses‘and had only gore about 


-70 to, go ‘feet from the .poliée;: when they 


noticed that one corporal and. some police- 
men were following them-to ‘arrest one of 


the men,” who, as soon as they reached that 


particular man, caught hold. of him. A 
struggle ensued between the two and as.soon 
as one of the Indians was going.to help his 
companion the police began.to.fire. It is 
said that the man who went ‘for helping 


struck the corporal with a stick and _that 
caused 


his death; but the death of the 


half-starving, armless ex-~ 
cept for a-few sticks. and their instrumenis. 
‘of agriculture, standing on the Opposite side. 
onlyi, a distance _ of, six’ feet 
I wonder, if’ the 


© 


that 


were asked to: give ‘up a 


as this was finished tlie coolies turned back to. ° 


Corporal of Police was..caused by a. bullet ; 


piercing his, skull, as the i inquiry revealed. 


‘The Police. did. not. fire one or.two chore 
but they were ordered to fire two tremen- 
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dous volleys into the crowd and then stray 
shots fcllowed. 


I can not command an adequate vocabu- 
lary to describe the scene on that bloody 
Estate. The poor coolies with their backs 
towards the police were proceeding to their 


houses and yet they fell dead as wild 
birds. Some women and children got 
shot and met their death while sitting 


“in their houses quietly. 


Dear countrymen, this is the way your 
‘compatriots are treated here. You can 
yourself analyse the whole situation and 


THE ORAONS OF 


ll 
TECHNOLOGY. 


Village :—An Ordon village consists of a 
cluster of huts huddled together without any 
definite arrangement. Bits of winding alleys 
or pathway form the only thoroughfares in- 
side the village. The interior of the village 
with its stinking manure-pits, filthy sink- 
holes, and stagnant pools of foul water made 
all the foulkr by pigs and cattle wallowing 
in it,—is as dirty and disagreeable as its 
outer surroundings—its bits of pretty scrub- 
jungle, the open fields, and here and there 
a hill, a hill-stream, or a mango-grove,—are 
pretty and delightful. Among the public 
places of an Ordon village are the akhra or 
dancing-ground and the dhumkuria or 
dormitory for the bachelors of the village. 

Houses:—The average O:aon tenant has 
two huts, each with four mud-walls, one 
opening or doorway, and roof covered either 
with tiles or with a grass-thatch, The grass- 
thatch has now been mostly displaced by tiled 
roofs in the central plateau, but in the more 
jungly parts in the west and south-west 
of the Ranchi district thatched houses 
are still common, and the walls are some- 
times made of twigs plastered over with 
mud and cowdung. The bigger hut is 
ordinarily divided into two main compart- 
ments, the larger compartment serving 
the purposes of a sleeping-room, dining 
room, and kitchen, and the smaller compart- 
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thus work out for yourself, that, for the 
arrest of five people, 16 lives were lost and 
40 people wounded. I wonder if the thought- 
ful people of Ind:a will realise the necessity 
of protesting strongly against the present 
system of indentured emigration, or they 
will still blindly believe that the glory of 
their mother country is enhanced by thus 
exiling (or letting to be exiled) their ignor- 
ant, misled and fooled countrymen. 


R. N. SHARMAysL. M.S. 


GEorGE Town, 
Britésh Guiana, South America, 


CHOTA NAGPUR 


ment serving as the lumber-room and 
granary where paddy and other grain as 
well as all sorts of ‘pots and pans are, stored. 
A small veranda is often attached to the 
hut, and serves as the sitting-place, and 
old men generally sleep in this veranda, 





An Oraon hut with drawings on the wall. 


At one corner of the large compartment, 
a small space is usually partitioned off 
with a bamboo-fencing and serves as a 
fowl house. The smaller hut is ordinarily 
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The Oraon threshing paddy : the small straw-shed at the left is called a 
Kumha in which the Oraon sleeps at night to guard his crops. 





The Sagar or country cart of an Oraon. 


used as a cattle-shed, and a small lean-to 
or verandah attached to the cow-shed_ serves 
as the pigsty. In larger families, the 
central portion of the smaller hut is also 
used as a sleeping-room, the cattle-pen and 
fowl-pen being separated each on one side 
of the central portion by a bamboo parti- 
tion. The poorest Oraon who owns only 
one hut uses the larger room as his sleeping, 
eating, and cooking room, and the’ side- 
room as his granary and _ store-room, 
whereas a _ portion of the sleeping-room 
is partitioned off with bamboos to serve 
as his cattle. pen, another corner as fowl-pen. 
Very well-to-do Ordons with large families 
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have more than two huts or 
rather houses with a quad- 
rangular courtyard. in~ the 
interior, and at the back a 
barz or plot of land for 
growing kitchen-vegetablés, 
maize. and the like. The 
houses of these well-to-do 
Oraons are more commo- 
dious and respectable look- 
ing than those of poorer 
people. The posts, rafters, 
and beams are generally 
made of saf wood procured 
from the jungles of the 
village, and, where there are 
no jungles in the village, 
from the jungles of some 
neighbouring villages. There 
are no windows and rarely 
more than one door to a hut. 
A few Ordons living amongst 
Hindu neighbours have taken 
to imitating them in the 
matter of adorning their 
house-walls with drawings 
of animals, flowers, and 
human beings. 


Food.—Rice is the staple 
food of the Ordon. But the 
average Ordon cannot pro- 
vide for himself and~ his 
family a full diet of rice all 
the year round. When, in 
August, the poorer Ordon 
gathers in gondli (Panicum 
miliare), he and his family 
live on it for two or three 
weeks. Even the Ordon of 
: ordinary means at thisseason 
gets rice and gondli mixed together and 
boiled for his meals, thus eking out his mo- 
derate store of paddy with his crop of 
gondli. After this when in August his gora 
or upland rice is harvested, and not long 
after his marua (Elensine carocana) is ga- 
thered in, these form the principal articles 
of food till November when his. low-land 
paddy is harvested. From November to 
April or May, the Ordon has plenty to eat 
and drink; and consequently that is the 
period when’ he celebrates his principal 
religious and social festivals and marries. his 
children. The months of May, June, and 
July are generally bad months for the aver- 


. 
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age Oraon rayat, and some member or mem- 
bers of many Oraon families, soon after 
the winter paddy is harvested, annually go 
to Calcutta or its suburbs or to the labour 
districts to work there for a few months. 
In the jungly parts of the Ranchi district, 
a number of wild roots or yams are col- 
lected by the Ordons in January and Feb- 
ruary and stored for use in the months of 
want. The corolla of the flowers of sohua 
(Bossia latifalza), collected in March and 
April, is also similarly used by the poorer 
people. 





Oraon women on a journey, 


For a_ side-dish, the more well-to-do 
Ordon takes dal or pulses of various sorts. 
He boils his dal in water only with a little 
turmeric and salt. ‘lo the rayat of ordinary 
means, dal is a luxury which can be indulg- 
ed in only on special occasions But the 
poorest Ordon manages to have some sag or 
edible leaves every day, and for a side-dish 
takes such sag boiled in mar (the starchy 
liquid drained off his boiled rice) with a little 
salt added. ‘The ordinary Oraon does not 
generally use oil in cooking his meals, only 
the very well-to-do Ordon living amongst 


Hindu neighbours can use oil, and_ that 
very sparingly for culinary purposes. The 
oil thus used is obtained either from mus: 
tard or from Niger oil-seed or siirguja (Gui- 
zotia Abyssinica’. As for vegetables, pump- 
kins, some sorts of a-um, sweet potato, brin- 
jals, yhing? (Luffa acutangula), \ady’s finger, 
beans, radishes, onions, and chillies, are 
used by the Ordon, when he can get them. 
In some villages only, potatoes are grown 
in limited quantities by well-to-do Ordons. 
This is generally done for sale and not for 
consumption. As for animal food the 
Orfon has no objection to eat most birds 
and animals,-whether dead or killed. He 
can, however, rarely afford to kill animals 
and fouls for fool except on festive and 
ceremonial occasions and in his periodical 
hunting excursions. 





Oraons blowing the bhenr or long trumpet. 


Drink : —Hauria or rice-beer is the favourite 
drink of the Oraon as of other aboriginals 
of Chota Nagpur. Country liquor or pachaz, 
too, is very much in demand. ‘Their exces- 
sive love of drink and characteristic impro- 
vidence have spelled the ruin of many an 
Oraon family. : 


Dress: —Vhe generality of Oraons use 
clothes made of home-spun cotton. heir 
men ordinarily wear a loin-cloth known as 
Karea. It is from 5 to 6 yards long and 
about a foot wide. The poorer Oraon while 
in his village, as also old men unfit for work, 
wear only a bhagoa, which is a similarly 
narrow piece of cloth about a yard in length. 


This is passed between the thighs and fastened 


by the ends to leather-strings or dyed strings 
of thread, called Kardhani, worn round 
the waist. The ends of the Karea are 


a 
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The'Musical Instruments ; The Mandal slung on the shoulders of the men on the right, and the Nagera 
at the left corner, 


generally ornamented with figures inter- 
woven with red thread, and sometimes also 
pendant balls of red thread. Asa covering 
for the upper part of the body, the Oraon 
uses two varieties of sheets made of country 
cloth, and known respectively as the barkhi 
and the pechhouri. Vhe former which is 
about 3 yards long, and about a yard anda 
half in’width, has two folds sewn together 
at the borders, and is therefore more suitable 
for the winter than the latter which has a 
single fold only and is usually shorter in 
length.” Well-to-do Oraons use blankets as 
wrappers in the winter. While out on a 
journey, the well-to-do Oraon- also uses a 
piece of Karea wound round the head to 
serve as a pagri or head-dress. 

The ordinary Oraon woman while going 
out wears a piece of cloth about 5 yards long 
and about two feet wide called harz or 7anana 
kichri round the waist, a portion of it 
being used to cover the trunk. While work- 
ing inside the house, she wears a shorter 
hart, about 24 yards long and about 2 feet 
wide, which does not therefore cover the 
upper part of the body. As a separate 
covering for the upper part of the body 
used on journeys, and in ceremonial visits, 
she wears a khanria kichri which is about 
6 yards long and a yard in width» Up till 
their second or third year, Oraon children 


generally go about naked. From his third 
year (earlier in well-to-do families, and later 
in very poor familiés or in the jungly parts 
‘of the district) a boy wears a small loin 
cloth or area and a girl a ga/st or pulli 
round her waist. In more well-to-do fami- 
lies as also on special occasions, the girls” 
sometimes wear another piece of cloth over 
the upper part of the body. It may be 
observed, however, that inthe remoter parts 
of the district not only men but,also women 
go about without any covering above the 
waist or below the knees. And in the case 


of poorer women, this scanty loin cloth too ¢: 


is often made up of patches of rags sewn 
together. 

Jewellery. -Young Oraon women, like 
their sisters of the Munda tribe, are fond 
of decorating their persons with various 
ornaments, made generally of brass. Of these 
bracelets, armlets, necklets, finger-rings 
and toe rings are the principal ones. Besides 
brass-necklets, strings of China beads and 
of glass-beads of various colours are worn 
on the neck. For the ear, the Oraon woman 
generally wears a roll of toddy-palm-leaf 
dyed red. This is about three-fourths of 
an inch in diameter and an inch and a half 
in length. Nose-ornaments and anklets are 
conspicuous by their absence. The young 
man amongst the Ordons is quite as fond 
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of decorating his person as the young 
woman is. A number of China-beads and 
glass-beads on the men, wonderful ear- 
ornaments consisting of rings, and brass- 
pins of a peculiar shape inserted into the 
lower cartilege of the ears,—these are the 
principal ornaments of the Oraon young 
man. Over his brow a semicircle of brass 
passed round the forehead, and his long hair 
is tied up into a chignon into which 
a wooden comb or two are inserted and 





Oil mill of tie Oraon, which is also employed in 
pressing sugar-cane. 


sometimes a small circular looking-glass 
is placed over the chignon. In these days, 
young Oraons, particularly those living in 
the vicinity of the towns, are giving up the 
practice of wearing long hair. 
Tattootng.—An Oraon girl at about seven 
years of age is tatooed by having three 
parallel lines pricked on her forehead, and 
three on each of her two temples. At 
twelve years of age, again, her wrists, back, 
legs, and chest are tatooed, with quaint 
figures of flowers, etc. The operation is per- 
formed by Malar women with an iron in- 
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strument having three teeth, and a mixture 
of charcoal and oil is employed. P 

The House-hold utensils and furniture of the 
Oraons are practically the same as those of 
the Mundas. And as these were described 
in a previous article, we avoid repeating 
the same thing. 5 

Musical Instruments.—The principal mu- 
sical instruments in use among the. Ordons 
are the nagera or ironzdrum with ox-hide 
face, the mandal or khel which is an earthen 
drum with monkey-skin face, long iron 
trumpets called bhezr. The latter is blown 
in pairs at weddings, the mandal at Karam, 

“Jadira, and Sohorai festivals and in’ dances, 
and the xagera, too, at Jadira, Jatra and 
Sohordi dances, as well as in weddings and 
in hunting expeditions. 

Occupation..~The principal, alniost the 
only, occupation of the Ordon is agriculture. 
Food-crops, paddy, pulses, and oi'seeds are 
the principal crops grown. The same imple- 
ments plough, harrow, leveller, and spade 
and the same methods (transplantation and 





Boiling sugar-cane juice for gur, 


sowing) are employed by them as by their 
Manda neighbours. Of special crops grown 
by the Ordons, cotton is the most important, 
while tobacco is cultivated only by some 
Oraons and in small patches for their own 
consumption alone. The cultivation of 


sugarcane is limited only to parts of the 
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Ranchi district, namely the five Parganas 
aitb 4514] and to portions of the Palamau 
district. Sugar-cane when harvested is 
pressed either in the Kalhu or mortar and 
pestle with which oil-seeds are pressed, or 
in the Chake Ghani which is a machine con- 
sisting of two vertical wooden rollers turn- 
ing one against another by means of a 
screw arrangement. The juice extracted 
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with the help of either of these machines is 
boiled in large oval-shaped earthen vessels 
over a furnace with four or more holes, on 
top of which these boiling-pans are placed. 
The scum coming up to the surface is 
skimmed off with a perforated iron-strainer 
or shanjri. 


Sarat Cuanpra Roy. 


NOTES ON THE EDUCATIONAL HISTORY OF INDIA 


By Kumar NArenpRA Natu Law, M.A.,, B.L. 


Chapter III. (Continued). 
The Slave Dynasty. 


HE next Sultan, Kaikobad, ruled only for 
two years, Lut during this short period, 
he undid much of the high tone that 

had been introduced into the society of the 
day by Sultan Balban and his worthy son 
Prince Mahomed. He vitiated the literary 
tastes of those people who came within his 
influence by setting a bad example of loose 
life which they imitated.* As was the Sultan, 
so were his subjects. The day of literary 
societies was gone, and wine and women 
reigned supreme. It does not take a long 
time to destroy that which occupies some 
decades to build. 

The progress of education was set back 
during the reign of this profligate Sultan. 
Inspite of his early education under strict 
tutors in the polite arts and manly exercises 
and inspite of his literary bent and wide 
reading, he succumbed to the temptatious 
of wealth, when he ascended the throne. 
In his time, his: ministers as well as the 
young nobles of his court, his companions 
and friends, all gave themselves up to plea- 
sure, the example spread and all ranks 
high and low, learned and unlearned ac- 
quired a taste for wine- drinking and amuse- 
ments. ”’t 
Tarikhi 


* Ferishta Vol I, p. Firoze 


Shahi, Elliot III. p. 125. 


"+ Tarikhi Firoze Shahi, 
Ferishta Vol. I. p. 273. 


274 and 


Elliot IIIf." p. 125 and 


Chapter IV. 
The Khilji Dynasty. 

The establishment of a new dynasty 
inaugurated a new and better order of 
things. Sultan Jalaluddin was of a marked 
literary taste. He used to pay learned men 
their due honour; and a literary atmosphere 
was created about the royal court which 
did not exist in the previous reign. His 
companions were distinguished as well for 
their sense and courage as for their wit and 
goed humour, and renowned literary men 
of the time were frequently admitted to his 
private parties. Among these may be men- 
tioned the following, famous for their erudi- 


tion and for the works of poetry, history, or . 


science that they composed :— 2 

Amir Khusru, Tajuddin fraky, Khwaja 
Hasan, Moveid Diwana, Amir-Arslan Kula- 
my, Yakhtiyar-uddin Taghy, and Baky 
Khbuteer. 


The parties were enlivened not only by 


the feast of reason but also by the flow of 
music. The best singers Amir Khassa and 
Hamid Raja in unison with the best instru- 
mental performers such as Mahomed Shah 


Hutky, Futto Shah, Nussir Khan, and 
Behroze, usually cheered up the august 
assembly.* 


Amir Khusru seldom allowed a party to 
take place without having prepared some 


new poem or song for the occasion, for 


* Ferishta Vol. l. 292,293, and ‘Tarikhi 


p. 
Firoze-Shahi, Elliot ILI. p. 144 ff. 
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_-which he, was usually rewarded on the spot.* 


One feature of special interest of Jalalud-_ 


din’s reign was that he chose the right per- 
son to fill up the office of -the Librarian for 
the Imperial Library at Delhi. -This was a 


-high post carrying with it both honour and 


‘remuneration, and it- was Amir Khusru upon 
whom it was conferred. The poet who had 
been a special favourite of Prince Mohamed, 
was also held in high regard by - Sultan 
Jalaluddin. During the reign of Kaikobad, 
he was patronized by Jalaluddin Khilji, 
who settled on him a pension and rewarded 


- him with 1200 tankds on his being appoint- 


ed Arizi-Mamalik. Now that Jalaluddin 
rose to be a Sultan, he wasin a position to. 


_ show. higher honours ‘to the poet who was 


cape 


accordingly appointed Royal Librarian and 
Keeper of the Koran, was raised to the 


- peerage and was permitted to wear white 


garments, a distinction confined to the 
blood-royal and the nobles of the court. 
The 
soiled by the assassination of the great 
literary man of the age, Siddy Mowla, who’ 


first established an academy at Delhi in the~ 
_ time of Balban. 


Mowla was a very pious’ 
man and-was very learned. His charity 
found expression in his almshouse: for the 
entertainment of fakeers, travellers and poor 
men of all deriominations, turning none 
away from its door. His, charities were. 
fabulously large, -and. among his disciples 


“and followers were many nobles and princes. 
The Sultan’s eldest son Khan-i-Khanan used 


to visit him and call himself the Siddy’s son.. 


- He was however suspected of plotting with 
his disciples ae the Sultan and done 


. away with 


Jalaluddin’s successor Alauddin was how- 


. evera man ofa different stamp. -He was 


- so illiterate that he could not read or write, 


"and so arrogant and self-willed that men- of 


“Shahi, Elliot ITT, p. 144. 


learning tried to avoid his court,{ or had to 
remain tongue-tied in his presence. As- the 
Emperor did not appreciate the value of 
education, he neglected that of his sons. He 
‘did not appoint any wise and experienced 
governors over his heir-apparent Khizr Khan 

* Ferishta Vol. I. ° pp. 292,293, and  Tarilchi 
Firoze-Shahi, Elliot II. p. 144 ff. : 

+ Ferishta Vol. I, p. 293 and Ractele Feroze 


£ Ferishta vol, I, p. 333; also Tarilhi Fie Shahi, 
Elliot III, P. 
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as well as over his other sons, and more~ 
over, he brought them out.of their nursery 
long’ before their intelligence was mature, 
and entrusted them at that stage with 
wealth and power which -they abused for 
their base purposes. ‘Buffoons and strumpets 
obtained mastery over them and their resi- 
dences were often scenes of riotous parties 
given up to drunken merriments.* 

In the case of Alauddin, however, we find 
that he keenly felt within a short time the 
disadvantages of -his illiteracy, and applied 
himself privately to study and soon acquired | 
a knowledge of Persian which enabled him 
o read all addresses and made him: acqua- 
Fated with the best authors in the langu- 
age.T 
When he made such progréss in his studies 
as to be able to follaw learned discourses, 
he began to encourage discussions of literary 
subjects and show favour’ to “all the emin- 
ent men of that age”, particularly to Kazy 
‘Mowlana Kahrany and Kazy Moghisuddin. 
The latter of these two men was appointed 
toexplain the law to the Sultan, and he 
often had to quake when his explanations 
contradicted the Emperor’s pre-conceived 
notions.{ The Sultan was always of an 
arbitrary temper, and the best informed men, 
in his court were careful to keep down their 
knowledge to the level of his.acquirements.§ 
When the illuminating rays of’ learning 
penetrated his dark mind, we find hima 
little changed .from what he had: been be- 
fore, and he relented a bit towards the 
literary world; and we hear of at least one 
occasion on which his hardened mind could 
be softened by literary favour expressing | . 
self in a reward of rooo tankas and a gold 
embroidered. vest to Kazy Moghisuddin,|| 
contrary to his expectations, 

But if he showed any favours to literary 
men, they were the select few who tempor- 
-arily rose in the good graces of the whimsi- 
cal Sultan; and we can take the above 
description of Ferishta, viz., that he showed 
favours to “all the eminent men. of that 
age” in the sense that most of the men 
favoured, had made themselves eminent by. 


* Tarikhi Firoze Shahi, Elliot Il], p. 207. 

} Ferishta vol. I, p. 348. ; 
{ Farishta vol. I, p. 348. ae 
§ Elphinstone, vol. lJ, p. so. 
|| Ferishta, vol. I, P- 353+ 


bie 
military prowess or adiainintrative ability, 
and not: by seasning simply. As Barni- ae 
said: 

‘““He (Alauddin) was a man of no learning and 
never associated with men of learning.’’* 

Though this’ statement may be a Little 
too strong, yet in the light of what another 
writer tells us on this point, it is perhaps 
not difficult to get at the truth. He says. 

‘During the time of Sultan Alauddin, Delhi was 
the greatest rendezvous for all the most learned and 
erudite: personages, for notwithstanding the pride 
and hauteur, the neglect and superciliousness, and 
the want of kindness and cordiality with which that 
thonarch treated this class of people, the spirit of afte 
. age remained the same.” }+ 

Indeed this’ aggressve monarch did not 
confine himself to a merely passive super- 
ciliousness, but did positive harm to the 
cause of education aud letters. “A few 
months after the: capture of Rintambor in 
1299 A. D., the Sultan, we are told, directed 


his attention to the means of preventing. 


rebellion, and with a view to this, he ate 
tacked the properties of his subjects. 


‘« He ordered that wherever there was a village held 
by’ a’ proprietary right (milk,, in‘ free gift (inam), or 
asa religious endowment (wakf), it should “by one 
stroke of the peri be ‘brought under the exchequer. 
So rigorous was the confiscation that beyond a few 
thousand tankas, all the pensions, grants of land 


(indm wa mafruz) and endowments in the country 


were appropriated. uy 
However, inspite of this 
tyranny of the monarch, we 
Ferishta that 
“’ Palaces, _ mosques, 


high-banded 
learn from 


Universities, baths, mau- 
saba, forts and all kinds of public and__ private 
buildings seemed to rise as if by magic. Neither did 
there in any age, appear such a concourse of learned 
men from all parts. Forty-five doctors, skilled in 
the sciences, were professors in the universities, an 
Before mentioning the names of the 
learned men who poured into Delhi or 
flourished at the time, but who did not 
come within the range of royal patronage, 
I shall name a few poets, most of whom 
according to Ferishta were recipients of 
pensions from the court. These were— 
‘Amir Khusru, the prince of poets, our 
old acquaintance through several reigns ; 
Amir Hasan, called the Sadi of Hindustan; 


* Tarikhi Firoje Shahi, Elliot ITI p. 168, 
+ Abdul Hakk Hakki Deblawi, Elliot V1, P. 485. 
+ Tarikhi Firoze Shahi, Elliot II], Be 179," 

4 Ferishta vol..I, p. 376. 
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Sudruddin Aly; Fakhruddin Khowass; 
Hamiduddin Raja; Mawlane. Arif; “Abdul 
Hakim; Sahabuddin Sudr Nisheen ; and 
several historians and compilers_ of me- 


‘moirs of the times. 


Shams-ul-Mulk,* the Prime Minister of 
Sultan Alauddin, was a very learned man, . 
who counted among his pupils a great 
many of the scholars of the day. Had 
Alauddin accepted all his ‘advice, it would 
have been better for him and -India alike. 

Of the scores of ‘poets, philosophers and 
scientists who flourishec without ‘the foster 
ing care of the sovereign, the more’ famous 
only can: be. enumerated heres These 
were, Shaikh Nizamuddin Awlia, Syed 
Tajuddin, Syed Ruknuddin, the two brothers 
Syed Maghies-uddin and Mountujib-uddin 
—all famous for their piety and learning,t | 
There were also Maulana Muaiyyan-uddin, 
a great ‘philosopher of Delhi, and Umrani, 
the author of many commentaries on the’ 
works of learned’ jurists. 

The study: of theology and philoscphy 
was fervidly carried on ‘under the care’ of: . 
the réligious men, some of whom have 
been mentioned. Consequently, thé following 
books on the subjects, viz., Kota-al-Klub; ° 
the Ahia Alalum and: its translation, - the 
Auraf and the Kashf-al-Mahajub, ‘the: Sharh 
Tarf, the ‘Rasalah ‘Kashiri, the Mirsad- ale, 
Abad, &c., were in great demand. ~ 

There was a number.of nobles“who up- 
held the cause of learning by their exten- 
sive liberality. ‘There were the “nobles of 
Nahita.who extended their patronage to a 
great many learned men as also to students’ 
who came to study at Delhi. There were 
again the noblemen of Kardiz, viz., Syed 
Jahju and Syed Ali who were ‘also famous 
for their patronage of learning. The noble, 
descendants of the Tanjar family, vz., May- 
uddin, Tajuddin, Jalal, Jamal and Ali 
should also be mentioned for their acts of 
liberality. The lords of Biana were equally , 
famous for their love of learning. 

-In Delhi at this time lived a large num- 
ber of learned men some of whom surpas~ 
sed, according to Barni, the most erudite 
of Bokhara, Samarkand, Bagdad, Cairo, 
Damascus, Ispahan or Tabriz. ‘There were 
men learned in all the departments of know- 

#* Abdul Hakk Hakki Dehlawi, Elliot VI, 484. . 

} Ferishta, Vol. I, p. 377. : 

_£ Abdul Hakk Hakki Dehlawi, Elliot VI, 486. 
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ledge such as history. (Badi and_ Bian), ju- 


risprudence (Fiquah), logic (Asul- i- Fiquah), 

theology (Asulai-din), Grammar (Nuh), com- 

mentaries on the Koran (Tafsir), &c.  Barni 

mentions also the following other names of 
learned men of Delhi :— 

* (1) KX. Fulkhruddin Naquala, (2) K. Shur- 

- fuddin Sarbahi, (3) M. Nasiruddin Ghani, 

(4) M. Tajuddin Moqdum, (5) M. Zahir- 

uddin Lang, (6) K. Maghisuddin Bianah, (7) 

M. Rukunuddin Sannami, (8) M. Vajuddin 

Kalahi, (y) M. Zahiruddin Bhakri, (10) K. 

- Mahiuddin Kashni, (rr) M. Kamaluddia 

Kuli, (12) M. Jiauddin Paili, (13) M. Mu- 

‘ majuddin Quabni, (14) M. Nizamuddin 

Kalahi, (15) M. Nasiruddin Karah, (16) M. 

Nasiruddin Sabali, (17) M. Alauddin Tajr, 

(18) M. Karimuddin Janhary, (19)M Hajat 

. Multani Quadim,. (20) M. Hamiduddin 

-Mukhlas, (21) M. Barhanuddin Bhakri, (22) 

M. Aftakharuddin Barni, (23) M. Hasa- 

~ muddin Surkh, (24) M- Obdiddin Mulha, 


- (25), /M.. Alauddin Kark, (26) M. Hasa- 
muddin Ibn Shadi, . (27). M. Hamid- 
a. uddin . Baniani, (28)° M. Sahabuddin 


Mualtani, (29) M. Fukhruddin Hansni, (30) 
M. Fukhruddin Shaquaquil, (31) M. Sula- 
huddin Satrki, (32) K. Zinuddin Naquala, 
(33) Ujiuddin ast (34) M. Alauddin Sudr-ul- 


Sharia, (35) M.- Miran Marikla, (36) M. Naji-. 


buddin aes (37) M. Shamsuddin: Tum, (38) 
M. Sadruddin Gandhak, (39) M. Alauddin 
" Lahori, (40) M. Shamsuddin Bahi, (41) 


Shamsuddin Gazruni, (42) M. eo adae 
Tawi,- (43) -M. Mainuddin Liini, (44) 
7 Afcaltharaddin Pazi, (45) M.- Maziuddin 


Andehni, (46), M. Nazmuddin Intashar, 

There were also M. Alimuddin, Jamal- 
uddin Shatibi, Alauddin Makri, Khoja Ziky, 
the latter three being specialists in the 
Koran. 


At this’ time in Delhi there were many, 


famous Muzakkaramis, (like Hindu Kathaks) 
such as, M. Imaduddin Hasan. 
formed their TYaszkirs once a week and 
people flocked to hear them. ue aid and 
M. Lafif, and their sons, Ziauddin 
Sunami and M. Seah sniaie Khalil were 
_z also noted for their ability in this sphere. 
Amir Arsalan was a great historian, while 
Kabiruddin was noted for his eloquence 
and proficiency in belles lettres in general. 
eis Fatehnamah is spoken, of by Barni 


* Ke Kazi, 
{M= Moulana. 


They per- . 
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as an excellent work, with this defect that 
the darker aspects of Alauddin ‘were not 


. touched at all in the book. ¢ 


In the healing art, M. Badruddin Damas- 
qui, M. Sadruddin, Yewani Tadib, Alimud- 
din, etc. made themselves famous. _ 

Barni mentions also a few noted astro- 
logers, minstrels and musicians of the time. 

Though there were so many famous learn- 
ed men, Alauddin, as the historian says, did 
not appreciate their merit.* 

It is indeed an irony of fate that the reign 
of an Emperor who did not like learned men 
and did so many things alike harmful and 
reprehensible, should form an important 
chapter in the literary history of Muham- 
madan India: but there are paradoxes in 
national as also in individual life. 

One fact important for our purpose should 
be noticed, before we leave Alauddin’s 
reign. Now that more than a century had 
elapsed since Muhammad Ghore’s arrival 
in India, there had already begun a racial 
intermixture which was no “doubt ‘small, 
and a linguistic mingling and intercourse 
between: the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
brought. about by the pressure of natural 
laws that operate in these circumstances. 
The marriage of Dewal Devi, the daughter 
of the Raja of Guzrat, with Prince. Khizr 
Khan, the eldest son. of Sultan Alauddin, 
which inspired a poem of Amir Khasru, 
shows that there had already been a breach 
in the social partition separating the Hindus 
from the Muhammadans; and it is super- 
fluous to point out that linguistic inter- 
changes had long preceded it. 

The reign of Mobarik Khilji, the succes- 
sor of Sultan Alauddin, is another period 
of retrogression in literary history. We 
notice in many of his actions a repetition 
of the loathsome deeds of Kaikobad. In 
Delhi; Mobarik gave himself up to a course 
of the most degrading and odious debau- 
chery.” From such a ruler it is futile to 
expect any great attention’ to educational 
matters. There was however one bright 
feature of his reign. The Emperor restored 
the lands’ that had been confiscated by his 
predecessor, which no doubt meant the 
resuscitation of many a dead or moribund 
educational institution, 


*® For the above information vide Tarikhi Firoze- - 


-Shahi of Ziauddin Barni (Bibliotheca Indica), Pp, 


341-367. 
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SOME. THOUGHTS. ON THE DESTINY OF INDIA 


HE temper of this article will appear to 
most of those who may read it to be 
visionary in the extreme and to talk 

wildly of apocalypse and crisis. It suffers 
from these faults of set purpose. Our times 
cry aloud of crisis, and where there is no 
vision and no unveiling of the truth the 
people perish. Now and then there have 
been periods in the world’s history when, in 
the course of a few short decades, deep-go- 
ing transformations have been effected 
whose influence has been sufficient to mark 
off the age that followed as wholly and 
radically different from that which preced- 
ed, and to justify the saying that a nation 


or amempire of nations ora whole civiliza-- 


tion’ was at that-time born into the world. 
There are many indications that we live at 
present in the midst of such a creative 
epoch; an epoch the scope of whose influ- 
ence must be vastly wider than that of any 
similar era of the past. East and West we 
‘see movements on foot amongst men, of 
which the result cannot but be the modifica- 
tion for better or worse of the whole state 
and nature of human society. Itisa time 
of univefsal change and travail, an age call- 
ing, as perhaps no other age has ever called, 
‘for a strong statement of eternal truth, 
which shall mould the future that it may be 
better than the past; an age demanding as 
its‘deepest need strong men to make that 
statement. 

‘ The Roman world of the first century 
after Christ was outwardly marvellously 
prosperous: she was crowned with thriving 
towns and fertile provinces ;.she was blessed 
with peace and a strong government; her 
civilization was cultured and even benevol- 
ent. Yet for all her outward well-being she 
was inwardly as a sepulchre full of dead 
mens’ bones. ~ Juvenal and Tacitus tell us, 
in polished phrases, but with a black under- 
- current of hopelessness, of criminal luxury 
linkéd with’ crushing poverty and abject 


slavery ; they tell- us of a society enervated - 


by materialism and nauseated with its own 


“ed, yet 


.for a new 


4 


prosperity ; they tell of a continual hectic 
striving after the good things of this world, 
and of the due issue of such striving in the 
suicide of despair. We read in their histori+ 
es and poems of a civilization founded ulti- ° 
mately on force and greed and cruelty, in 
whose midst are already sown those seeds of 
dissolution and disaster whith must ever find 
congenial soil in such an environment. he 
noblest spirits of those times, such men as: 
Seneca or Epictetus or. Marcus Aurelius, 
though their courage could never be master- _ 
were wholly helpless in their 
attempts to stave off the impending ruin; 
even a benevolent humanitarian like Pliny. 
shows to us nothing but a-melancholy figure 
of well-meaning ineptitude in’ an age 
that needed strong men with prophetic 
insight. The world cried out in despair 
evangel and a_ wholly new 
era springing therefrom. At length the 
message came, not from stoic or patrician 
philosopher, not from the Imperial City; 
but from a.group of peasants and. from 
a people weak, despised and hated. The 
Christian Church was launched from Judaea 
upon the dark waters of that sad world; 
like a miracle the hatred and despair gave ‘ 
place to love and hope, and the engine -was. 
forged - that lifted Europe safe across a . 
thousand years of barbarism. 

‘How was this achieved? It was achieved 


_ because a body of men arose who had com- 


plete confidence in the omnipotence and the 
good-will of the spiritual power behind the 
universe.’ They gazed out of the pit in 
which they and their age lay to.a bright 
land where love reigned; and they knew 
that it was their lives’ purpose to make the 
governing principles of that land the rules 
of life in this earth also. In proportion as . 
they trusted the eternal behind the temporal 4 
they were lifted clear out of their environ- 
ment and were able to naturalize heaven . 
en earth. To such men persecution ‘and 
contempt mattered nothing. They. were 
pioneers of a new era; they walked.in 


ay 


a 


--of to-day. 
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another world where sin and greed and 
materialism had no place; their life was 
already eternal; the cross or the stake could 
have no terrors for the citizens of that king- 
dom which they: both inhabited and pro- 
claimed. . If their ideal has been clouded, if 
the picture has grown dark again, the failure 
must not be laid at the door of those early 
heroes, but of their successors whose dreams 
were baser and whose faith was less. 
Historical analogies are notoriously mis- 
leading; but at times they may serve to 
point‘ useful lessons. There” is 
something to be learnt from the comparison 
of the Roman world of the 
turies after Christ with our modern world 
Running through our own liter- 
ature there is an undercurrent of criticism 


and indictment comparable with the bitterest 


passages of Tacitus or Juvenal; appearing 
now in such a writer as Edward Carpenter, 
now in the satires of Punch, now in the 


average society novel, we may mark again- 


that weariness of satiated materialism; that 


-violent disgust at the uureality, wickedness 


and..cruelty of the whole organization of 
social life, that impotent unconscious crying 
for salvation and relief, which is branded 
on every page of the old Roman writers. 
There are many who, though themselves 


of the West, have turned away sick at heart: 
from the spectacle of Western civilization, 


from the mad haste to be rich, from the 


-furious folly of speculation, from the head- 


of resources 


long exploitation inanimate 


“and human, from the indolent luxury of the 


wealthy, from the insipid ennui of those 
who-need do no honest work. They have 
felt acutely the hideous shame of our slums, 
with their unemployment, their destitution, 
their stunting of childrens’ lives and blasting 
of childrens’ souls by the sheer pressure of 
a poisonous environment. They have been 
appalled perhaps most of all by the dark 


crime of international enmity, by the arma-~ 


ments piled up in fruitless rivalry, each ad- 
dition nullified as soon as made by a cor- 
responding sacrifice on the part of the 
possible enemy, but each fresh increment 
paid for by the blood and the sweat and the 
tears of the poor. These things and many 


more like them may well cause us to believe . 


that Europe is indeed .“ rattling into bar- 
barism.” Like that of the Roman world, 
our modern civilization yields many evidences 


perhaps. 


first two cen- . 
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that it is rotten at root, falsely founded on a 
basis of greed and selfishness; and if this be 
so there-can be nothing ahead of it but 
disaster. 

It is true enough that there are in the 
West many signs of a new hope. There is 
a deeper.conception of social duty amongst 
those who believe that in the last analysis 
salvation comes only through religious 
faith. There is a wide-spreading conviction 
of the sterling value of free institutions and 
a free education. There isa new and potent 
school of thinkers who oppose war from the 
economic standpoint, and who thus adopt 
the only type of argument calculated to 
appeal effectively to the minds of their con- 
temporaries. Above all there is throughout 
the west a growing consolidation of Labour, 
and a belief amongst the people themselves 
that the time is swiftly coming when they 
shall be able to say to selfish capitalist and 
reactionary .militarist “Stop this fooling,” 
and to enforce the command. 

Yet it may well be doubted whether, 
mutatis mutandis, these hopeful signs amount 
to more than did those in the Roman World 
of the first century after Clirist. The ideals 
of the new movements in the Christian 


_ Church are in many respects lofty; but in 


many respects also they are opportunistic. 
There isa tendency to rely on temporary 
palliatives of deep social wrongs; to use 
the arm of the flesh, in the shape of Charity 
Organizations, and to forget the arm of 
the Spirit, which is Love; to dilute true 
religion with art and ceremonial and 
impressive preaching; and forget that the 
true vocation of the Church is to tread the 
way of the cross. Unless conditions change 
swiftly and radically we shall continue to 
look in vain from the Western Church for 
a prophetic message of life and power such 
as our time needs—a message that shall 
bring amongst us in actual fact a new 
age; a message anda transformation such 
as was brought to the Roman world by the 
early Church. 

There is great hope, but great danger 
also in the uprising of Labour; there is 
danger of casting out Beelzebub by Beelze- 


. bub, of establishing in place of the: domin- 


ance of the capitalist a new dominance of 
the Trade Unions or of a wholly materi- 
alistic socialism, 

Where,-as in Australia, Labour has be. 
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come ‘politically supreme the realization 

_ of its dreams—or their partial’ realization— 
has only brought. greater evils,.such as 
militarism and Asiatic exclusion. The 
ideals of the new labour are too often 
crassly material, and disregard the funda- 
mental necessity of character as the basis 
and ‘ground-work of all social prosperity. 

As ‘was the case ‘in ancient Rome there 
is hope and prosperity amongst us; but 
beneath it all there is an undercurrent of 
despair, which is the real meaning of our 
age, because that ageis founded awry. We 
have our voices of courage and consolation, 
as they had their Seneca, their’ Pliny and 
their Marcus Aurelius; but nowhere is there 
‘a prophet, nowhere any man or group of 
men-who speak the Truth of God to mens’ 
inmost souls with authority and irresistible 
power, as the first apostles spoke it to their 
world: 

From such considerations and a thousand 
others there are many who have cried aloud 
to God for a new apocalypse, for a wholly 
-new revelation of Himself and His will for 
the world, that shall sum up for our age all 
His other revelations of all the ages, and 
shall lift us clear of our makeshift shackled 
present into a new world of life and light 
and brotherhood. 


‘We need a Messenger, a nation of Msssen- 


gers, a new Isreal, from whom shall come to 
the whole earth that salvation which God 
is for’ ever longing to pour forth upon 
mankind. ° 

Many who look for this new dawn‘ have 


turned to the East, in despair at the replete 


materialism of the west. They have turned 
to India, India with her immemorial tradi- 
tions of the surpremacy of the spiritual over 
the material, India too often despised by the 


rich and mighty peoples of the-earth, India’ 


weak: perhaps and poor in the good things 
of this world, but through all ages rich in 
the things of God. They have dreamed 
that from India may come the new Message 

of gavation for which the world waits ; 


this may ‘be so indeed. 
earnestly among the new life now awaken- 
ing in India for the signs of this dawn. In 
the search many good and noble ambitions 
have -come’to light, the désire that India 
may be self-sufficing economically, ‘ that 
she amay enjoy the blessings ‘of universal 


and 
they have dared:to hope and to pray that 
They have sought _ 


education, free institutions, immunity from 
famine and pestilence,-and many similar | 
ideals. All such aspirations are’ good, and 
yet they are not the highest and ‘the best; 
they ‘are in a sense but a following of the 
example of the West when we of the West 
have been’ turning to India to seek from 
her for a new example for ourselves. 

Is there anywhere any sign that India 
has in her the capacity to realize that her 
destiny may be higher than the following 
of the West, may extend even to the guig- 
ance of the West into a‘’new way “of ‘life, 
and to the foundation amongst’ ‘men of a 
new social order—a new phase of the 
eternal Kingdom of God upon earth? At_ 
times it seems as though even her noblest 
sons ‘were but striving to drag their mother-. 
land into the morass of self-seeking mater- 
ialism in which we of the West now 
wallow. Is there the faintest justification 
for the hope that India may yet, under the ' 
hand of God, be the medium of a new re- 
velation to the whole world of the true 
méaning of human life and of the supremacy 
of the spiritual over the material ? 

Those who incline to answer such ques-. 
tions in the negative should follow the 
example of two Westerners who visited 
the Gurukula at Hardwar of late. .There. 
they will see much that seems too reaction-._ 
ary and retrospective, and much that pro- 
vokes criticism on other grounds; but they. 
will realize that here at least there are signs 
of the coming dawn, signs that India has. 
still burning at her heart the capacity: to, 
launch out unreservedly upon the sufficiency 
of God. Here are three hundred boys and 
young men, committed to spend | sixteen 
years of their life in this one place, under, 
austere discipline, with the common object 
that when their time comes they,may go 
forth to proclaim to their fellows that. the. 


things of the spirit are: greater than the 


things of the flesh, that a pure selfless life _ 
is the foundation of ‘individual and national’ 
happiness, that the highest: good of all is. 
the character that is framed on communion . 
with the Eternal. That this institution. is 

not merely the fruit of any single ‘en- 

thusiast, whose work. ‘will perish with him | 


ss shewn by the fact that it is supported by 


a great and growing body of men and 
women in all parts of the country, a body 
which gives both its money and its sons 
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nay that the work may prosper. This 
year only’ twenty new students could be 
admitted out of’ two’ hundred. applicants, 
and, the annual conference : of , Supporters of 
the. Gutukula, though held in this remote 
spot, last March attracted thirty thousand 
visitors who contributed on the spot three 
quarters of a lakh of money. ‘That such 
a wide-spread interest should exist in an 
institution with such ideals is surely proof 


that the dawn is at hand and that India. 


has the ability to. rise and to embrace a 
nobler destiny than can be imagined, even 


“by those who love her most. 


We of the West must thank God, our 
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brothers at Hardwar, for you: and your 
work, bécause there is at the Gurukulaa 
Hope, not for India alone, but for the whole 
earth. You are labouring for greater things 
than -you know. Your efforts are for all 
mankind and for all eternity. Those who 
look for the dawn, for the new apocalypse: 
of the. love and power of God, must call 
upon Him to grant to you and to all who 
are of your spirit, whatever their faith may 
be, His own wisdom and grace’ for a task 
that is beyond your strength or the strength 
of any man. 


Joun S. Hoynann. 
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SHE Weisatstan nick ended sik the 
"election of Othman, lasted three days, 

~  for.with the exception of Abdur Rah- 
man Ibn Auf the rest of the nominees of 
Oniar were men, forid of power, who urged 


their own claims to the Caliphate... When 
Abdur:* Rahman saw that, he asked the 
claimants;- one after another, whom 


they: woiild: nominate were they themselves: 


excluded from the competition. Opinion 
bore equally divided between Othman and 
‘Abdur Rahman thereupon gave his 


eae to"Othman, since Othman promised to 


govern unconditionally, not only according 
to the Qnr’an and_ the Hadith but also 
according to the example and precept of 
his two predecessors, while Ali would not 
pledge himself to. accept the first two 
Caliphs as. his absolute guide. Othman, 
however, showed himself pliant and acco- 
modating’ only till the homage was over. 
It was soon discovered that not only in 


many points did he depart from the example 


of Omar, but he even disregarded the divine 
Law. This, to be sure, provoked a lively 
discontent among the true. believers. The 
avowed partiality shown by him to his 
kinsfien in the shape of high appointments 


LECTURER» In HIsTORY OF "ISLAM, * 


and immense donations from the state 
treasury, did more damage to the Caliph in 
public estimation than. even deviations from 
the. traditions and practices of the earlier 
days. These kinsmen'were mostly men who 
either personally or whose parents had vigo~ 
rously opposed Islam and, who, by their im- 
moral conduct, had caused public scandal and 
had provoked. public indignation. Thus 
gradually passed into the family of Othman 
immense wealth and complete political 
power—a family “which, like that of Abu 
Sufyan, the arch-enemy of Mohamed, ‘traced 
its descent from Omayya,. while the des- 
cenddnts of. Hashim (and the Prophet be- 
longed to this family) were robbed, of all 
influence’ in the government. ‘This state 
of affairs embittered both Ali and his 
patty and the - power-loving Talha 
Zubair. No less indignant was the party 
of the orthodox because of the redaction 
of the Qur’{n—their grievance béing that it 
was carried through without their. consulta- 
tion and advice and that the Caliph had 
decreed the destruction of all older. copies 
whereby no correction or Criticism ‘was 
possible, | 

The complaint against: Othman grew 
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louder and louder. The discontent be- 
came more and more stridently vocal on 
account of the administration of his un- 
popular governors and the feeling of resent- 
ment was fed and fanned into flame by Ali, 
Talha and Zubair, who had a large follow- 
ing in Egypt, Bassora and Kufa, 

Only Syria (where Moawiah ruled as 
governor) was free from mutinous revolutions; 
since he alone was capable of discharging the 
duties entrusted to him by Othman. In 
Egypt, where the party of Ali was strongly 
represented, it was already taught that 
Mohamed. would some day rise from the 
dead, and that until then Ali, had. been ap- 


- pointed his vazir. Thus was laid the founda- . 


tion for the later- extravagant doctrines of 
‘the. Shi’ztes which even went the length of 
declaring the Imams. descended from him 


as representatives of God on earth; nay, as... 


apart of the divinity itself. Probably 
“under the.secret guidance of. Ali, Talha and 
Zubair and assisted by their gold the 
malcontents agreed and resolved to march 
together to Medina to force Othman to 
‘ depose his governors. In Egypt Abdullah 
- Ibn Abi Sarh, the foster-brother of Othman 
who, after the recapture of Alexandria, 
was appointed governor of the entire pro- 
vincein the place :of Amr, 
room for Mohamed, a son of Abu Bakr: and 
a trusted frierid 6f Ali, In Kufa the Omayyad 
Said Ibn Aas, who was so unwise as to call 
his province the Garden of the Quraish, was 
to resign his place in favour ‘of Abu Musa 
Al Ashari the deposed Governor of Bassora. 
“And further Abdullah Ibn Amir, another 
cousin of the Caliph, was ‘to be removed 
from the Governorship of Bassora. 


Othman reteived information of the 
design and ‘summoned his Governors 
to Medina to discuss . suitable measures 


to suppress the insurrection. 
could arrive at no common decision, 
and the Caliph himself, old and wavering, 
could not adopt a firm line of policy. 
however said that he decided, in accordance’ 
with the view of the Governor of Bassora, 
to divert the activity of the rebels by means 
ofa foreign war whereby the internal revolu- 
tron would cease by itself. But Malik-ul- 
‘Ashtar, chief of the Kufans and an. instru- 
ment in the hands of Talha and Zubair who 
had placed their wealth at his. disposal, frus- 
‘trated this decision. He went ahead of the 


was to make - 


His council. 


It is | 


his 
: either by the. Caliph or hig vézir Merwan. 
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Governor* (then proceeding from Medina), 
occupied with the rebels the approach to 
Kufa, and compelled him to return to 
Medina. 


To the helpless Caliph no other’ course - 


was left than to appoint, 


Governor of Kufa. The Kufans clearly saw 
‘that, yielding as Othman was, they would 


according to 
the wishes of Al-Ashtar, Abu Musa‘as the 


secure their object by making him depose - 


his Governors and setting up in ‘their stead 


men of their own party. They, therefore, _ 


kept up communication with Bassora and: - 


Kufa, and’ before Othman was in a position. 
to oppose them they had carried out the 


decision formed by ‘them. The overawed ° 
Caliph hushed the rebellion into silence by . 


granting all manner of concessions, but 


scarcely had they withdrawn when he: ‘repent- 


ed of his weakness. The conspiracy ex- 


tended more:and more, and in the following 


year (35 A. H. 635-6’ A. D. ) the chiefs‘of , 


the rebels, with a still larger number, started ~ 
from Fustat, Kufa and Bassora for Medina. 


Othman had only a few hundred men‘at his 
disposal. He was therefore constrained t6 


give in to the Egyptians: who ‘constituted " 


the larger. portion of the rebels, and to ap-. 


point the hated Mohanied, the son’ of Abu 
Bakr, as the governor of Egypt. — This 
concession which meant the renuiiciation of 
sovereignty, was not made seriously. 


‘They merely desired to get rid of the febels 
and hoped, with the aid of troops - from 
Bassora and Kufa, to crush further insurrec- 
tion. 

As soon 
drawn, a messenger was sent to Abdullah 
Ibn. Abi Sarh with a letter confirming his 
appointment afresh, and urging him at the. 
same time to chastise Mohamed and his 
companions. The messenger, a slave of 
Othman, was unfortunately taken- captive 


and was searched, and when they found that , 


letter on his person, they decided straight’ 
away to return to Medina. “ Othman threw 


‘all the blame on Merwan, but he refused. to 


surrender: hin to the rebels. Othman was 
thereupon ill-treated in the mosque, ard 
with difficulty .managed to escape to 
his residence which a handful of men secured: 
from surprise, 


as the Egyptians had: with- 


Now he was called upon. to . 


resign, but when he declared his willingness ~ 


* The Governor of Bassora. 
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to die rather than to surrender the 


’ sovereignty entrusted to him by God, his 


a, 


‘starve him into surrender. 


house was besieged and all supply of provi- 
sions cut off. 

The rebels, reluctant to slay a man, gray 
with years, who like Ali, was the son-in-law 
of ‘the Propbet, and who had sacrificed 
much for the success of Islam, had hoped: to 
But, after several 
weeks of siege, when they apprehended the 
arrival of Moawiah with his Syrians 
for the protection of the Caliph, they 
adopted extreme measures. They set: fire to 


“the gate of his house, and while Merwan 
-- was defending the approach to the house of 


the Caliph the son of Abu Bakr with his 
followers from. another side burst into the 


.. chamber of the Caliph. The Caliph was at 


. continued 
military operations were conducted by the 


once killed (17th June 656). For three days 
his corpse lay uncared for. None ventured to 
show the last honours to it. Only on the 


fourth day some Omayyads secretly and in 
all haste brought it to the burial ground, 


and were content with burying him outside 
the wall which enéircled it. 

In spite of the civil war which under 
Othman afflicted the Muslim empire war 
abroad, and many — successful 


much maligned governors. In North Africa 


Abdullah Ibn Abi Sarh extended the fron-” 
tier of the ‘empire as far as Kairwan. In; 


Persia, Walid Tbn Uqba, who.later, at the 
instance of Ali, was deposed for drunken: 


“ness, reduced thé province: of Adherbaijan 
‘to subjection and also made conquests in 


Armenia aud Asia Minor where he worked 
in concert with Moawiah. Further, under 
Othman, Moawiah conquered the island of 
Cyprus. Abdullah Ibn Amir -chastised “the 
rebels in Fars and conquered Persepolis, 
then: he proceeded to Khorasan where 
Yazdajerd several times, with the help of 
the Turcomans, tried 
but. was eventually killed in the flight. 
The Muslims then advanced -victoriously 
to the Oxus. 
Aut, Hasan anp Moawiau. 

A whole week passed away after the 
murder of Othman before a successor was 
appointed. The three leaders of the insurre~ 
tion, Ali, Talha and Zubair, had hoped that 
Othman would voluntarily resign, as every 
one of them had his eye eagerly fixed upon 
the vacant throne. Either out of faith in 


8 


the fortune of war, 
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his divinely ordained sovereignty -or 
because of the hope of help that he enter- 
tained, or possibly because of the belief that 
they would not dare to kill him—what- 
ever be the real cause—Othman disappoint- 
ed them in their expectations. The rebels 
had to smirch and befoul themselves with 
the blood of the Caliph, and the successor 
had to receive the crown from hands soiled 
with murder and spoliation.: This fact 
accounted for the hesitation on the part of 
the aspirants to grasp at. the throne. More- 
over every one of them knew that in the 
event of success he would expose himself 
not only to the implacable animosity of 
the two rivals, but that he would also have 
to face the opposition of the entire house of 
Omayya which had secured an increasing 
influence at Mekka and which, in Syria, 
where Moawiah ruled as governor, com- 
manded -a powerful army. Only after a 
great deal of reluctance and much insistent 
pressure on the part of the Medinites to 
accept the Calipate and to end anarchy and 
civil war, was Ali induced to receive the 
homage. To avoid the oath of allegiance 
several influential men left Medina. But 
Talha and Zubair were compelled by the 
Egyptians to take the oath of fealty to Ali. 

Ali’s first act as a Caliph could not but 
be the deposition of the hateful governors 
if he wanted ‘to show that his opposition 
to Othman arose not from a desire to obtain 
power ‘but to remove the existing evils. 
But such a policy, as might be expected, 
resulted not only in his own unpopularity 
but also in the unpopularity of his whole 
party. Of the governors whoever could resist 
him did resist him, and refused obedience 
to him and called for vengeance for Othman. 
But this request Ali could not possibly 
accede to, partly because he was a particeps 
crimimis in the conspiracy, and partly 
because that would mean condemnation of 
those most devoted to him. 

Sahl Ibn Hunaif, the governor-elect of 
Syria, was beaten back from the frontier of 
Syria .by the cavalry of Moawiah A 
similar fate befell Ammar Ibn Shihab* 
who was to’take over charge of the governor- 
ship of Kufa from Abu Musa. He was told 
that before everything else Othman’s blood 
must be avenged.’ The new governors of 
Fustat and Bassora succeeded in_ taking 

* See Muir’s Annals of the Early Caliphate p. 268. 
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up their posts, but they could hardly give 
their full support to Ali as their attention 
was diverted to the anti-Ali parties that 
were formed here and there. 

The province of Yaman_ submitted 
to the new governor but the out-going 
officer had managed to empty the treasury, 
and thereby to enrich the enemies of 
Ali, who withdrew to Mekka and _ there 
declared him to be the murderer of 
Othman and preached rebellion. At their 
head. stood Talha and Zubair who had fled 
from Mekka, as well as Ayasha, the widow 
of the Prophet, whose hatred of Ali was 
far more intense ‘than was her love fér her 
brother Mohamed, the leader of the Egyptian 
rebels and the real murderer of Othman. Ali 
at first proposed to hasten to Mekka to 
suppress the insurrection in the holy town, 
but his enemies had -repaired to Bassora 
where, so strong was the’ party of Talha 
and that of the éxpelled governor, Abdullah 
‘Ibn ‘Amir—the two having combined 
together=-that they had hoped ‘to take 
posseésion of the*town without much ‘serious 
effort and then to form analliance with the 
Kufans against Ali. ~ 

“The:governor Othman Ibn -Hunaif could 
not prevent Ayasha from occupying a portion 
of the town with her-people, but he vigorously 
resisted her when she openly,. preached 
insurrection. Nor indeed were, people want- 
ing who blamed her unwomanly. conduct 
and set down Falha and Zubair as traitors 
and. leaders of the insurrection against the 
Caliph Othnian, © 

By deceit and treason these i.e, Talha and 
Zubair, managed to drive away the governor 
of Ali, but in doing so’ they completely 
forfeited the public esteem and confidence, 
and.none but a. few of the people of Bassora 
joined them when it actually came to a 
battle with, Ali. 

Alileft for Bassora when he learnt that 
Ayasha had gone there with her followers. 
‘He had some goo men with him, and this 
is an eloquent commentary on the scant 


sympathy which he found with the Medi-. . 


nites. He halted at the frontier between 
Arabia and Iraq and sent messengers to 
Kufa to summon the auxiliaries from there. 
At first Abu Musa, the dismissed governor, 
strove to-win, the Kufans over for Talha, 
but when he failed in his’ effort he tried to 
_make them at least indifferent. spectators 


-had ‘promised to make Kufa (his 


~by Malik-ul-Ashtar. 
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of the war. In the Mosque .where’ Ali’s 


‘invitation was read out he declared’ that 


the dispute between Ali and his rival was 
a purely secular dispute which they might 
settle as best as they could; that the true 
believers need’ not worry themselves about 
it; that only so long as Othman was alive 
was it their duty to take up arms on ‘his 
behalf and for his protection. 

Not until Ali bad sent his son 1 Hasan, 
the grandson of the Prophet, to Kufa and 
home, 
after victory was won; not until several 


wart 


eloquent and influential men had, pointed . 
out on the one hand the right and the . 


claims of Ali and on the other the necessity 
of rendering him help to .put.an-.end to 


dispute -and division; not. until then did 
* 3000 


‘men hasten to the camp of Ali. 
To these, in the. meantime, several thous- 
and joined from various parts of Arabia, 


and Abu Musa- was driven out of Kufa - 


Strong: as Ali was to 
attack the enemy in Bassora he yet, to pre- 


vent further blaodshed, entered into nego- - 


tiation withthem, and was weak enough 
‘to exclude from his troops men whé had taken 


part in the murder of Othman, for Ayasha had 


“made this a condition precedent to any. 


negotiations whatever. These ,tebels now 


-apprehended that for the sake of peace they . 
would be sacrified- or at least shelved. : 


Before day-break, before any final ar- 


cd 


rangement had been. arrived at between | 


Ali and Ayasha, they’ attacked the hostile 
troops. .Treason! Treason! 
on all sides. And thus when the day dawn- 
ed there was a formal battle, which is 
known as_ the “battle. of the camel” 
causé Ayasha, seated on a camel, led the 
centre of the Bassoran troops and urged 
them on to fight until Talha and Zubair 
had fallen, until her camel became Jame 
and she was taken captive. _ 

Ali, however, treated her with every 
consideration and sent her back to Medina 
with a. strong escort. He did not treat.the 
town of Bassora, when he entered it 


was the cry - 


be- — 


on the following day, as one conquered _ 
by the sword, for he tried to win, over the 


heart of the Iraqians to. enable him to 
conquer with their aid the still remaining 
dangerous rival Moawiah. 

True to his promise he repaired. to Kufa 
and prepared for war. : 


- 
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COMMUNAL LIFE IN INDIA 


(From the Bengali of Ravindranath Tagore) | 


N India war, maintenance of public 
peace, and administration of justice 
‘-have been functions of the kizg. But 
évery other ‘task, from education to water 
supply, has béen so naturally discharged. 
by soczety that though new dynasties have 
swept like the flood over our country with 
every: new century, yet they have failed to 
brutalise us by destroying our religion, 
they have failed to ruin us by destroying. 
our society. King’ may have fought king 


in endless succession ;—but in our murmur-” 
‘ing bamboo thickets, in our shady mango- 
. 1 


groves, temples -have raised their heads, 
hospices for pilgrims have been erected, 


‘tanks of water have been dug, the village 
school master has taught mental ‘arithmetic, - 


the sacred literature has been taught in 
the Sanskrit Colleges, the Ramayan has 
been read aloud in the assembly-hall ‘of 


_ the temple, ‘the village courtyards have 


resounded with the din of sacréd chanting, 
without a break. Our society has never 
depended on outside aid, and no outside 
trouble has ever robbed it of life and vigour. 
Today it isa small matter that we have 
to lament for the’ scarcity of drinking water. 
in Bengal. A matter of far deeper regret 
is the root cause of such scarcity :- today 
the heart of our community is no longer 
turned towards the community; .all our 
attention has been directed outwards..... °* 
Our heart’s current had hitherto kept the 
cool shady villages of Bengal ‘sound’ and 
happy. But today the heart of Bengal has 
shifted its course from our villages. There- 
fore it is that our rural temples are in ruins, 
with none to repair them,—our rural tanks 
are impure, with none to cleanse them,— 
the manor-houses of the rich in our villages 
are deserted, with no sound: of festivity 
heard in them. Hence today we have 
to beg at the doors of Government for 
water-supply, sanitation, public education. 
' In our country the Government stands 
for the State. In ancient Iadia the: Govern- 


‘ment took the shape of the royal power, 
but there was an immense difference 
between the State in England and the 
royal power in India. England has entrust- 
ed to the State all the possible functions 
of public utility,—India did it. only 
partially. ; ; 
Not that in ancient India it was outside 
the king's duty to support and reward those 
who were the teachers of the country,— 
those who’ taught the nation learning and 


faith without charging fees. But it was 
his duty in part only: it was normally 
the duty of every citizen. .If the king 


stopped his aid, if anarchy replaced the 
royal power, even then the education and 
religious instruction of the nation did not 
come to a sudden stop. True, our kings 
often dug tanks for the public, but they 
did it just. like other rich men, and not 
because they were kings. If. the king 
neglected to do it, the country did not in 
consequence: suffer from scarcity of water. 


In England every individual is free in the 
pursuit of his own repose,.pleasure and 
self-interest,—he is not burdened with social 
duties, because he has assigned to the royal 
power all the great tasks of society. In 
India the royal power. was comparatively | 
free, because the community at large was 
saddled with’ the social duties. The king 
might fight, or hunt, or manage the State, 
or pass his days in a round of pleasures, — 
for his actions he would be responsible to 
God; but the public did not sit down idly, 
leaving all services for its own good in his 
hands. In our society, the social functions 
were marvellously, diversely, distributed- 
among all the citizens individually. 

Hence it was that dharma or duty inspired 
every limb of our society: every one of us 
had to cultivate self-control and self-sacri- 
fice. Every one’ of us was bound to do 
his duty. : 

These examples prove that, the vital force 
of different civilisations is) planted in 
different limbs of the body politic. The 
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spot where the duty of public benefit is 
concentrated, is the heart of the country. 
If you can strike that spot, the whole nation 
is ‘mortally wounded. In Europe if the 
Government is overthrown, the whole 
country is ruined; hence politics is such 
an important matter there. In our country, 
on the other hand, the nation reaches a 
critical stage only when society is crippled. 
Hence it is that we have not hitherto 
waged any life and death struggle for 
political treedom, but we - have carefully 
maintained society’s freedom of action. 
In Europe everything from poor relief to 
popular education depends on the State, 
in India on the public sease of duty ;—so, 
Europeans must save the State if they are 
to live, we must save the regulations of 
dharma for our communal life. 

In England, as is quite natural, 
public are constantly engaged in keeping 
the Srate vigilant and active. 
English schools, we too have now come 
to hold, that it is the principal duty of the 
public in all circumstances to prod. the 
Government: into attention. We do not 
realise that however much we may apply 
blisters to another man’s body it cannot 
cure our disease. 

In England the State is directly based 
upon the will of the entire community; it 
has been evolved naturally there. We 
cannot gain sucha type of State by mere 
argument: it may be a very desirable 
thing, but it is beyond our reach. 

In India the Government is not related 
to society; it stands outside. Therefore, 
if we hope to gain anv service from it, 
‘such a gain must be paid for by sacrificing 
the freedom of society in that respect. In 
getting a work done by Government, our 
Society loses its own power of doing that 
work. And yet such helplessness was not 
formerly natural to India. We may have 
bowed our necks to different races 
different kings in the past, but our Society 
has always done all its works by its 
unaided effort; it has never allowed any 
outside agency to interfere with them. 
Hence, when our monarchy has decayed, 
Society has remained intact. 

‘Today we are deliberately going to deli- 
ver up one by one-all the duties of the com- 
munity into the hands of a State which is 
extraneous to our Society.. Hitherto when 


the. 


Taught in 


.to beg or press the Government. 


and’ 


_ heart at home. 
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new sects arose in India and established 
new rites and customs, they remained in the 
bosom of Hindu Society, our Society did 
not expel them. But to-day everything has 
taken a rigid cast-iron form under the opera- 
tion of. Anglo-Indian legislation, — every 
innovator is now compelled to declare. him- 
self a non-Hindu. This proves that the 
innermost core of our social life now. lies 
bare’ and unprotected; it no longer works. 
This is our greatest danger, and not the 
scarcity of water. 

In days of yore, those Hindus whom the 
Badshahs created Ray-Rayans,whose counsel 
and aid were sought by the Nawabs,—did 
not deem such royal favours enough; to. 
them social honour was higher than the, 
dignities conferred by kings. They turned 
to their society for ‘establishing influence. 
The highest honour they could not get from 
the king of kings who reigned at Delhi; 
such honour they had to seek at the cottage 
doors of the obscure village of their birth. 
It was a higher glory to them to be called 


a benevolent man by the common people of. 


their-land, than to be entitled a Rajah or 
Maharajah by the Government... Therefore, 
there never was any, scarcity of water in 
our pettiest hamlets; every village con- 
tained all the elements for the cultivation 
of manhood. 

Today, it does not delight our hearts if 
we are praised by the people of our country. 
Therefore, our efforts no longer ‘naturally 
flow towards our country. Today we have 
Today 
the Government has to urge the people to. 
remove the water-scarcity, because the 
natural remedy for this social distress is 


gone! Our rich men no longer relish public | 


applause. 

Let me not be misunderstood. 
mean to say that everyone of us should 
cling to the soil of his native village. No; 
go forth to win knowledge, wealth and 
fame, enter the broad outer field of action 
and expand your heart. But do not invert 
the relation between home and the work- 
shop. Earn abroad, but stere at home. 
Exert your powers outside, but keep your 
Learn abroad, but apply 
your knowledge at home. But now-a-days 
we do just the opposite. The result is the 
strange incongruity of most of cur acts. 


The Provincial Conference is a case in point. 


I do not. 


“ae 


- merits and rejoicing. There the 


Ps ad 


_ blood of 
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We hold it to give counsel to our country, 
and yet the language of its debates is 
foreign! Why so? Because we regard the 
English-educated section of the, population 
alone as our own people; we do not realise 
that we are as nothing unless we can link 
the hearts of the common people with our- 
selves. We are creating an impassable 
barrier between the masses and curselves. 

If we had turned our Provincial Confer- 
ence truly into the deliberative body of the 
nation, what should have been our method ? 
We should then have held. not a public 
meeting of the regulation European type, 
but a grand fair (mela) of the familiar 
Indian pattern. There our countrymen 
would have been attracted from far and 
near by means of operas, music, amuse- 
country- 
made industrial and agricultural produce 
would have been exhibited: There master- 


ly story-tellers, chanters and opera parties - 


would have been rewarded. There the 
common people would have been vividly 
taught the lessons of sanitation by means 
of magic lanterns, and there high and: low 
assembled in common would have discussed 
together in simple Bengali whatever they 
had to say, whatever they had to devise 
about their weal and woe. 

Our nation is primarily: made up of 
villagers. A mela, is the best means of 
making the village occasionally feel the 
the great outer world course 
through its veins. On such a festival 
the village forgets all its narrowness,—this 
ds the chief occasion for the village to 
give and take with an open heart. As 
the monsoons 
.our tanks with the heavenly rain, so, too, 
is a mela the right opportunity for 
filling the heart of our villages with univer- 
sal ideas, 

The educated community can very quick- 
ly cause a real awakening of the country 
if they can infuse a new life and new ideas 
into the welas of their native districts, if 
they pour their hearts into them, if they 
reconcile the Hindus and Muhammadans 
on such occasions,—if without having 
any concern. with ineffectual politics they 
take counsel for removing the special 
grievances of the district in respect of schools, 
roads, tanks, pasture-lands, etc. 

Iam confident that there will be no diffi- 


are the time for flushing ~ 
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culty in raising the requisite funds, if a 
band of public men prepare themselves to 
travel in all parts of Bengal and organise 
melas, if they compose new operas, songs 
for chanting and pieces for lections, and 
carry with themselves the property for bios- 
cope, magic lantern, gymnastics, aud magic. 

It has ever been the way of our country 
to teach the people literature and religion 
through the ‘agency of joyous festivals. 
Nowadays, most of our zamindars have 
been drawn to the cities. A joyous cere- 
mony like marriage in their family now 
ends only in giving dances and dramatic 
performances to their rich ‘town-friends. 
Hence our villages are daily growing more 
and more joyless, and the literature that 
might have refreshed and adorned the minds 
of old and young is daily passing beyond 
the reach of the common people. If the 
organisers of the melas proposed by 
me can cause the stream of poetry and joy 
to flow once more through our hamlets, then 
there will be no fear of the heart of our 
verdant corn-laden Bengal turning into an 
arid desert.... 

It has always been the chief endeavour of 
India to establish a bond of kinship be- 
tween manand man. We have to recognise 
our very distant cousins; our grown-up sons 
do not leave the paternal home; we have 
to -maintain a quasi-kindred relationship 
with every ‘inhabitant of our village irres- 
pective of his caste and social rank; we are 


_ tied to our priests and teachers, our "beggars 


and guests, our land-lords and tenants, with 
respective social bonds. Such connections 
are not mere formal moral relations formed 
in obedience to religious injunctions; they 
are heart’s ties. We are sure to form a 
kinship with every man whom we meet in 
life: some we place in the rank of our 
fathers, ‘some in that of our sons, some we 
call brothers, others comrades. In no case 
can we regard a human being asa mere 
machine for executing our purposes. 

Such is our nature. We purify with an 
infusion of our heart every connection 
forced on us by necessity, before we can 
turn it to use. We have, in consequence, to 
shoulder many needless obligations ; where- 
as the connection of mere necessity is limit- 
ed; it ends in the office or the workshop... 

India cannot forget the charm of human 
relations, evén in the midst of business. 
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She undertakes all the obligations. of such 
a relation, of her free will. The-result is 
that in India, there is the rule and practice 
of close connection between the family and 
strangers, between high and low, between 
house-holders and travellers. Therefore, 
in this country, none had ever-before to be 
at a loss about the maintenance of our 
schools, Sanskrit colleges, tanks, pilgrims’ 
rest-houses, and temples $r about poor 
relief. : 
. The Hindu religion has pointed out the 

path by which each individual can be made 
to transcend his petty home-or village and 
feel his affinity to the universe. Every 
Hindu is bound to perform daily -the “five 
offerings” (pancha-yayna) and thus. call to 
mind his beneficent kinship with the gods, 
the sages, his ancestry, the human race, 
and beasts and birds. 
_ Is it impossible to utilise the sublime idea 
of the pancha-yajna in forming a daily tie 
between our whole country and every mem- 
ber of our community? Cannot every one 
of us daily offer one pice or even a handful 
of rice in the name of our fatherland? Can- 
not Hinduism bind every one of us, every 
day of our lives, with the’ direct bond of 
devotion, to India,—to Bh&ratabarsha, the 
haunt of our gods, the hermitage of our 
ancient Rishis, the nourishing mother of our 
forefathers? Cannot our relation. with our 
benign fatherland be brought home to every 
one of /us as-a particular personal tie ? 
Should we deliver up into the hands of 
foreigners water-supply, public education 
and other beneficent duties towards our 
country, and thus dissociate our endeavour, 
our thought, our heart itself, from the land 
of our birth ? 

The country will naturally yield up all 


its heart to that source from which it derives _ 


all benefits. We complain of the drain of 
Indian wealth to foreign lands; but if -the 
heart of India is carried away by foreigners, 
if every. beneficent connection with our 
country gradually passes into the hands of 
‘an alien Government, what then will be left 
to us? Will. not such a drain be a more 
deplorable than the mere loss of wealth? 

- What! Are foreigners always to give our 
land food, drink and- knowledge, and we are 
to-content ourselves with clamouring when 
‘tthe amount of the Government dole is un- 
satisfactory? Is that our duty? No; never! 
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Let each one of us, in every day of: our, 
lives, shoulder, the task of supplying our 
country’s need. That is- our glory, that is 
our dharm1z! The time has now come, when 
our society will become one vast swadeshi 
community. The time has come when every 
one of us will realise that he does not stand 


‘alone, that, however humble he may be, 


others- cannot do without him, nor‘can he 
discard the meanest of the others. 


Few people can mark out their path of 
duty for themselves. We ought to have a 
centre for directing individual efforts into 
the right path. Let no pa ty here usurp“the 


position of that centre. If our society wish- - 
es to defend itself against that strong, Gen-:.- 


tralised and aggressive external force‘which 
is trying to monopolise its furictiogs and 
assert its control over every part of our lifé, 
from education to daily marketing;—then 
our Society must take a boldstand: The 
only way to do it is for us to choose a 
leader, to identify ourselves individually 
with him, to considersit no disgrace ‘but’ an 
element of freedom to obey his command 
implicitly. nate 

Such a national leader may at one time 
be a good man, at others a bad one. But 


if the community is vigilant no individual, * 


not even the leader, can‘do permanent harm 
toit. On the other hand, the inauguration 
of such a leader is the true means of keep- 
ing society awake. If society realises its 
unity as embodied in a particular person 
then its power will be invincible. . a 

Under this supreme head will be local 
leaders in the different parts of the country. 
They will remove all the wants of society, 


direct all beneficent acts, and arrange for” 


its regulation and protection, and for this 
they will be responsible to the national 
leader. The voluntary contribution .of 
society will supply the necessary funds. 


Doubt not the nation’s capacity for sélf: 
help ; know for certain that the time has 
come. Remember how India has ever kept 
alive her power of binding together. She 
has ever established some sort of harmony 
amidst all kinds of difficulties and conflicts, 
and hence she has survived. till, now. I 
have full faith in that India. Even now 
that India is slowly building up a marvel- 
lous reconciliation of the old order with 
the new. May. each of us consciously join 


As 
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in that work, may’ we never be misled by 
dullness or revolt into resisting it ! 

This ‘is not. the first time that Hindu 
society has collided with the outer world. 
At the very entrance of the Aryans into 
India, they had a tremendous. conflict with 
the aboriginal races already in possession 
of the land. The Aryans ‘triumphed in 
that conflict, but they did not exterminate 
the non-Aryans as the European colonists 
have done tn Australia and America; the 
non-Aryans were not expelled. from the 
Aryan. settlements, in spite.of the difference 


‘.of their manners and customs they got a 


. happened in Buddhist India. -. 


place in the. Aryan social system, which 


gained complexity through their inclusion. 


. Once again our society was thrown into 
disorder for a long period. During the 
ascendancy of Buddhism the.attraction of 
that religion established a close connection 


between the Indians and diverse foreign 
nations, The relation of sympathy is far 
more- effective than - the relation of 


antagonism, because in a state of conflict 
each party stands vigilantly on guard: to 


‘ save its own manners and ideas, whereas 


in the carelessness engendered by sympathy 
all tend to become one. The latter thing 
During that 
Asia-wide religious revolution, the manners 
and customs, rites and ideas of countless 
races’ drifted into. India, none offering a‘ 
check. 

But even during this gigantic upheaval 
India was not deserted by her genius for 
regulation. She harmonised the foreign 
infusion with her native system and built 
up her society anew in orderliness. She 


_ Was more diversified than before, no doubt ; 


but one thread of unity peculiarly her own 
ran through all this vast variety. 

The common: principle of unity that 
underlies this diversified Hindu society 
is something mysterious and subtle, because 
India has assimilated many mutually 
inconsistent differences. We cannot point 


out this principle of unity, but it exists- 


none the less; amidst all the seemingly 
discordant elements of Hindu society. 

-In the next age came the clash of Islam on 
this very India. -It cannat-be denied that 
this impact struck a blow at Hindu society. 
But the process of harmonising the new outer 
force began to work in every ‘province. A 
common ground was created between the 


‘and philosophy. 
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Hinde and Muslin societies where the 
boundary-lines of both met | together. 
The sects of Nanak and -Kabir‘and. the 


lower 
of it. 

Recently another powerful foréign nation 
has entered India -with its own alien faith, 
manners and knowledge. Thus, the four 
great communities of the human race,—vzz., 
Hindu, Buddhist, Muslim and Christian,— 
have all met together in India. It seems 
as if Providence has constituted India asa 
vast laboratory for achieving a grand social 
synthesis. 

Here { must admit that the social fusion 
and convulsion which characterised the 
Buddhistic age in India, left behind ita 
sense of fear in Hindu’ society. Distrust 
of every kind of novelty and change has 
ever since become deep-rooted im our 
society. A community cannot progress 
when haunted by such an everpresent fear. 
It cannot conquer in the struggle with the 
outside. A society’ whose powers are 
solely concentrated on consefvation, loses 
the faculty of» natural motion. Society 
must combine the means of progression 
with the means of .conservation, or it will 
become a cripple; confined within: narrow 
limits, it will lead an.-existence’ of tying 
death. ue 

In the post- Buddhistic age, Hindu society 
has taken a thousand precautions to defend 
its possessions, and keep out all foreign 
contact most rigorously. This has made 
India lose the noble position of the world’s 
teacher that she had once held. There was 
a time when the Indian mind with boundless 
courage sent forth all its powers to conquer 
the unexplored realms of religion, science 
Today. India is no longer 
a teacher; she has sunk to the position of 
a pupil. Why? Because fear has entered 
her mind! We have timidly placed a ban 
against voyages,—both voyages across the 
sea of waters and voyages across the ocean 
of new. knowledge!- Once we belonged 
to the universe; today we belong to a 
village! Society’s natural power of conser- 
vation: and defence is timid, feminine.-.It 


orders of Vaishnavas are instances 


has banished from our community the 
ever-curious, experimenting, action-loving 
masculine power. Therefore, even in the 


realm of knowledge we are prejudice- ridden, 
effeminate. 
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Know of a verity, that every race isa 
limb of the universal Man. A race’ can 
achieve glory only if it can satisfactorily 
answer the question ‘What have you 
contributed to the possessions of humanity?” 
When it loses that vital force of original 
invention, it becomes a useless encumbrance, 
a palsied limb, on the body of the universal 
Man. Mere existence is no glory. 

India has never fought to win territory 
or spread commerce. Today China, Tibet 
and Japan are shutting their doors in fear 
of European encroachment. But one day 
these very countries welcomed India fear- 
lessly into their houses as their teacher 
(guru). India has not moved about convuls- 
ing the world to the marrow with her 
troops and merchandise,—every where -she 
has won the devotion of mankind by laying 
down, the laws of peace, consolation and 
religion. Such a glory can be acquired 
only by ascetic devotions; it transcends 
the majesty of world-empires. 

Just when India, having Jost that glory, 
was huddling in one corner of her room, 
jealously guarding the bundle of her past 
acquisitions, the psychological moment for 
the coming of the English arrived. The 
strong impact of English civilisation, has 
eat many breaches in the ring fence set 

p by this timid retiring society round 
es .We:’ have - 
wonderful power we once had, and also how 
wonderfully helpless we now are. , 

Today we have fully realised that the 
best means of self-defence dges not consist 
in hiding one’s self in a corner far away 
from ‘others, but rather in awakening all 
our Jatent powers to the utmost. Such is 
the law of Nature. The English influence 


can overcome our minds only so long as’ 


our minds will not shake off their agelong 
Jethargy and display their own endeavour. 
It is futile to sit dolefully in a corner 
mourning “Jt is all up with Hinduism !’ 
It is, again, mere self-deception to disguise 
ourselves as Englishmen by aping them in 
every respect. We cannot become genuine 
Englishmen; and we cannot combat the 
English influence - by becoming pseudo- 
Englishmen. 

Let us then try to Second deliberately, 
strongly, actively and completely what 
we really are. The peculiar power, held 
arrested within us for so many centuries, 


now discovered what _ 
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will now be set free by the clash with 
the antagonistic spirit of a foreign civili- 
sation; the world is in sore need of it 
today. The power amassed by our 
hermits through austere devotions, is too 
precious. Providence will not suffer it to be 
fruitless. Se 

The inherent spirit of India- is—the per- ’ 
ception of unity amidst a multitude, the 
establishment of harmony among variety. 
India does not interpret difference as conflict, 
she does not regard aliens as enemies. 
Therefore, she tries to give to each -its res- 
pective place in a vast and harmonious : 
whole, excluding none, exterminating none, 
Therefore, she has sanctioned every path ;. 
she has recognised the propriety of each 
in its own place. 7 

Such is the genius of india Therefore - 
let us not imagine any particular community 
as incompatible with our society. At every 
new impact, we shall only look out for our 
‘greater expansion as the result. Hindus, 
Buddhists, Muslims and Christians, will not 
fight each other on the soil of India. — they 
will here seek and attain to a synthests. 
That synthesis will not be un-Hindu;- it 
will be peculiarly Hindu; whatever its 
external features may be, the resultant 
harmony will be Indian in spirit. 

_ Tf we-bear.in mind this divine ordinance 
“about India, our aim-.will. be steady, we 
~ shall cast off our-sense of obloquy 3, we shall 
discover the deathless power inherent in - 
India. It is the main work of India’s pecu- 
liar genius to establish unity. India does 
not stand up for discarding any, or shutting 
any out,—she will one day point out to this 
discord-torn barrier-erecting world = the’ 
way for admitting all, assimilating all, and 
enabling all to realise each its. peculiar 
greatness when set amidst a vast ONE. 

Our country once knew how to despise 
wealth; it knew how to adorn and glorify 
poverty. Should we today prostrate our-. 
selves before gold and spurn at our own 
eternal dharma? Shall we fail today to 
take up once again that pure self-controlled 
abstemious life in the service of our ascetic 
mother-land? Shall we today grudge to 
sacrifice any Item of our personal comfort 
or personal pomp, in order to distribute. 
happiness among all? Will that asceticism 
which was once so natural for us, be abso- 
lutely impossible forus today? No, never! 
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Amidst the greatest calamities the silent 
vast power of India is quietly secretly 
making itself triumphant. Unknown to 


wards that India. 
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THE CEREMONIAL RITES OF KASHMIRI MUSALMANS 


HE Hanjis (Kashmiri boatmen) by reli-” 
gion are indeed Musalmans but they 
form a distinct class by themselves 


‘which is subdivided into four subsections. 


They seem to belong to the lowest stratum 
of. the old Hindu population. Therefore, 


being in a way somewhat different from 


4. 


‘other’ Musalmans, whom I would 


call the Musalmans proper, their ceremonies 
and rites naturally are rather quite different 
in details. Hence the necessity of describing 
here, separately, some of the important 
sacraments (rites) of the Kashmiri Musal- 
mans. . - , 
-Preciminary Rites or .A Cutty, 

Birth: —After the’ fifth day and again on 
the goth day the mother of the new-born 
child has to take a bath for her purification 
and cleanliness. > 

Name, giving ceremony amaty takes place 
at any time affer the goth-day. 


The céremony of cutting the hazr aeiaiw 
. > ON 


‘is performed on any- earliest day after the 


fifth month. 
Ctrcumctston—Khatna-hal.— It takes place 
at any time between the fifth and the 


twelvth year. This is a momentous period ° 


in a Musalman boy’s life. 
ly the ceremony is rather an elaborate’ 
affair, The, preliminary course occupies 
seven days and then the circumcision takes 
place, which can be done on any week-day 
excepting Thursday and Friday. 
seventh day they put mehndi, red pigment, 
both.on his hand (fingers, nails and. the 
palm) and on ,his feet (nails:and_ soles). 
Eventually the initiated boy is~taken to 
a Ziyarat to present Niyaz, offering. . And 
there the Mulla reads to him some appro-. 


Consequent- 


priate verses from the Koran and he is made. - 


to repeat Khutam. |. a oat 
_ + MARRIAGE, 1 5 
A go-between is almost—at least conven-" 


9 


rather . 


* two days. 
- pective ‘houses, he-barber arid: she-barber: 


tionally—quite indispensable in _ settling 
a marriage. The bridegroom’s - father | 
takes a mediator with him to the house 


in view. . The father of the would-be 
bride welcomes them and _ entertains” 
them. Then the mediator formally - 


discloses the object of, their visit—though 
the purpose of the visit and preliminary - 


negotiations were already an open secret: ° 


Having taken the consent of the girl’s’ father 
the parent of the boy presents a certain 
sum of money, according to his means, ~ 
before him in a dish, After some time | 


the father of the prospective bride comes to - 


the house of his would-be 


son-in-law - 


with the customary object of seeing the con- - 
dition (material resources) of the boy—and - 
perhaps not to see the ability or character ° 


‘ofthe boy. This visit confirms all their _ 


previous engagements and after this event - 


awela’ takes place, which in Kashmiri 
language is calleddga gandun. On this 
occasion the groom’s father pays a. custom- 


‘ary sum of Rs. 25 and presents a lump of - 


salt (from 10 to 1§ seers) and silver orna- 
ments (for the bride). 
conventional reciprocity the bridé’s people 
too, present to their, would-be son-in-law * 


‘he cannot decline to give his daughter on - 
‘any ground whatsoever. 
‘an ‘essential ceremony, .the word-giving,. 


Immediately after : 


And as 4 matter of. : 


‘a shawl or Rs: § in cash. Either on, this 
‘ very day or on some nearest future occasion 


On the.. 


they fix the ‘date for the celebration of the - 


marriage. The principal ceremony ‘takes-. 


On the first'day,—in their res- 


put @eet red pigment on the harids and feet 
of the- groom and the bride respectively: 
The same day the bridegroomi’s people” 
send a ram, which .must never: bea 


castrated one, to the bride’s house. And: as 
‘long ‘as the food for the ‘occasion, to feed . 
' the processionists of the‘Coming. processidn;: » 


’ 


? 


f 


i 
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from the groom’s house, is in preparation, 
the man who brings the ram remains there 
and is supposed to be supervising 
preparations. Then the bride’s penple 
send a messenger to the camp (house) of the 
bridegroom to tell them as to how many 
men they should bring with the groom in 
the procession: These processionists, the 
people of the bridegroom, bring with them 
a box containing one:seer of salt, one pair 
of shoes, bangles of silver and necklace and 
apparel for the bride. 1 cannot say fox 
certain if: it is. the invariable custom but 
I have seen one marriage ‘procession in 
which some processionists were dancing 
while passing through the town and they 
particularly halted in 
influential Hindu Pandits. When the pro- 
cession reaches the bride’s place the father 
of the bride throws water off the groom’s 
head in a dish; and then.putsa rupee in 
that empty dish (thali). When the proces- 
sionists are feasted they sit-to eat, four taking 
from the same dish. When they. have all 
finished dinner the bride’s father demands 
money payments frdm the groom’s father for 
menial servants, potters, village watchman, 
doms and the masjid: Finally the real or the 
essential function, the Nzkah or the marriage 
sacrament is solemnised. But before the 
Nikah is read or before the groom and the 
bride are brought béfore the Kazz, two wit- 
nesses and one -vakil are presented before 
him. He sends them to take the consent 
of.the girl. Indeed, too early! This is 
all a farce, the father having already given 
his word for his daughter’s hand. Who knows 


when these unrealities will vanish and the . 


girls will actually have their voice in decid- 
ing their destinies. The vakil, who is always 
a maternal-uncle ora brother, asks her, in 
the presence of the witnesses, if she is 
willing to be married to so and so. If she 
keep silent, her mother says: “Yes” for 
her. 
this form of proxy. But “no” is never 
expected]! Then Kalma is read to the 
“bride and the groom. And the Kazi ques- 
tions the groom thrice about the responsi- 


bilities “of married life and his duty to his, - 


The bridegroom’s people give the 


spouse. 
On the return 


Kazi some cash or presents. 


journey the conveyance containing the ‘bride. ; 
The bride is given | 
money by her people which she ao at the: 


precedes the groom. 


the - 


the courtyards of . 


‘The consent is generally givén by 
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feet-of ber mother-in-law on her arrival at 
her husband’s house. When the groom 
reaches his door his sister closes the door 
against him and admits him afterhe pays. 
her something (money presents) which they. 
call siqaia Janmbrant. ‘lheir honey-moon 
period covers seven days. . 


Lire—MaAn-in-ACTION. 


Thus ends the happy period—from mea 
hood to adulthood—of the life of man and 
woman as well. After it- the life. ig -all 
business, and struggle for living, discharg-- 
ing of duties and fulfilling of responsibili- | 
ties. Man goes out to the world. If he is 


a peasant—~a -farmer—he rushes out to the - 


farm.and field; if he is a townsman he 
either goes 10 the anvil of a blacksmith or; 
silversmith or to weaving halls or to the 
shop or a-hawking. ; 


WoMAN IN THE Fewe 


In the case of upper-class cily-women 


she is at once introduced into the compara- 
tive (in most cases complete) freedon} of her 
fatherland. She is welcomed and patted by 


the old women, particularly the mother-in-.' - 


law, in the new house, The cooking pots 
and weaving wheel dre introduced ‘to her 
and she. to them. 


There was a. time only | 


a decade ago when she used to .do embroi-  ~ 


dery and other fine work on shawls, ‘cloaks © 
and women’s garments. Life is Arduous._ 
and: a very serious affair for her now: The 
greatest burden of domestic work falls on. 
her shoulders, in which she so cheerfully - 


engages herself firmly believing it to be’ her | 


spiritual mission— a duty, to discharge which ° 


uin“the’service of man she has meee gent into 
the world. - 


The night « comes for her sii, its charms, 
She is expecting her lord. He brings with . 


him into her room the world of happiness— 


a heaven on earth. She feels that he does 
it ‘but never says anything.- She serves him 
like a bond slave but it is she who enjoys 
the mést in serving, He visits her as a 


matter of course: and to both of them it is 


all a part ‘of their business to meet and’ talk 
and, again depart. 

When ‘she has to go out (mind I’ am 
speaking of the middle and upper eaecee) 
she has to wear a dirty veil, 

The most enjoyable time for these towns- 


folk is generally Friday or other similar , 


days when men and wemen al] go together 


re 


qT 


- DEATH THE REVEALER 


in boats in family groups: taking their 
cooking pots, teapots, etc., with them to 
the places of worship, where they move . 
about in gardens with much ease and 
. freedom, even removing veils from the faces 
-to let the air of heaven to blow on them 
_ freely. As Thave remarked elsewhere, the 
€ use ‘of dirty veils among Musalmans has 
brought about askin disease which is gradu- 
ally 1 increasing. 
But the life in the country and particularly 
., among the lower strata of Musalman society 
‘and the peasants is free. and open, without 
the parda system, like that of ‘the Hindu 
Pandits. As to-:the duties and work their 
women too are supposed to be born custo- 
- dians:of home and hearth. Cooking and 
other. domestic work and threshing paddy 
° is‘ their chief concern. 
‘do’ very little field work’. 
Himalayan hill districts. 
= - DEATH-CEREMONY. 


It-is a very..long leap from marriage 

co death. But the gap has been filled 

~- by work. and. struggle for living. By 
“ this time he and she have -created 


unlike’ other 


- scriptural reading 


Women in ‘Kashmir ; 
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other human: beings -to replace them and 
to help them on the path of heaven, 
’ The ruthless hand of death takes away the 
father or mother. The son buries the parent 
and putsa ough stone over the mound— 
the stone in most cases comes from the 
ruins of some old Hindu temple, or generally 
the temple and its courtyard itself is 
changed into a graveyard. Then he asks 
the Mulla to read Fatiha at the tomb. This 
garurpuran reading, which is expected to 
help the dead on his way to the next world, 
being over, he (the son) distributes pieces 
of bread among such of his -co-religionists 
as had come with him. This function of 
of Fatiha and distri- 
buting of bread is repeated, fortnightly 
during the first year: Afterwards it is 
only once a year that Fatiha is read there, 
flowers strewn on the tomb, water sprinkled 
about and bread distributed. It is needless 
to remark that like . Hindus perhaps they 
also haope that the pieces of bread reach the 
deceaséd..in- the Pitrilok—a very cheap 
shradh indeed ! . ; : 


Muxannpr LAL. 


DEATH THE REVEALER 
- (Written at Shantiniketan, Bolpur) 
'“Q thou, the last fulfilment of life, Death, 
‘my death, come and whisper to me. 


“One final glance from thine eyes, and my 
mae shall be ever thine own. 


“ ; Giianjali 9x (English Tinian’ 
S : One a miene there came to me a dream so rare, 


That by its spell the veil of sense was rifted: 

-All luminous and clear beyond compare 
Heaven’s canopy was lifted. 

Holy and ‘calm the. passion. of that hour, 
When love’s full tide, with wave on wave in flowing, 

Flooded the soul with unimagined power 
Pureyboundless joy bestowing. 

Earth’s veil rolled back and darkness claimed its own, 
And wings too frail to rise were downward driven ; 

But. I have seen His Face,. have seen aad known, 
This sacrament was given. 

rea And I can wait for dawning of the day, 

The day-star on my night already gleaming, 

The darkness and the veil shall pass away—- © 


*Death’s vision end life’s dreaming.” 


. Detar: 


C. -F. ANDREWS. 


_[By Mr. Kasur Prasap Jayaswat) B.A. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law.]_ 


If. . 

Hindu Republics’ (concluded). ; 
EFORE proceeding. to our next topic, 
vis:, the phase of centralisation in 
our political life, it would-be interest- 
ing -to notice . briefly ‘ the working system 
of the assembly 
popular institutions of the 
differentiated stage.. We 
know from the Buddhist Sutras and Sanskrit 
references that -matters of state were 
discussed in and by the assembly of the 
corporate, republican institutions. - But the 
procedure adopted at thosé deliberations 


Procedure of 
Deliberations. 


has not yet been presented by any modern © 


writer. We are fortunately in possession 
of the procedure followed by one of? our 
popular institutions of the time. which 
might be taken as typical. -We have seen 


that the Buddhist Brotherhoad*, the Sangha,’ 


was copied out from the political Sangha, 
’ the republic, in its constitution, We may 
safely accept the procedure followed at the 
deliberations of the Buddhist Sangha. as 
identical with that, observed by its parent, 
the political Sangha, in its main features, 
The very rules, as we .will see later, show 
that the rules had existed before the rise of 
Buddhism. 
Now the procedure of the 
Sangha.was as follows. All 
the members who had the 
right to be present, were present in the 
assembly on seats, placed in order of senior- 


Seats. 


ity, under the direction of a special officer 


for the purpose, ° 


aff Now at thetime a Bhikkhu named Agita, of ten - 


years’ standing, was the reciter of the Patimokkha to 


* The constitution of the Jaina brotherhood also 
seems to have been modelled on political institutions, 
vig., that of the Ganas and Kulas. 
ty was either a Gana or a Kula with its’ theological 
division into Sazhas. Our interpretation of the terms 
gana and kula’ thtows light-on- ‘these Jaina as 
which have been obscure up to this time, 


‘of our: 


Buddhist ; 


“out by the Sangha against Vuala the Bhikkhu. 


A Jaina communi- . | 
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‘the Sangha. Him did ‘the Sangha appoint as seat- 
regulator ‘Tasana- prajinapaka] tothe Thera Bhikkhus.”’ 


: Account of the Congress of Vesali, Chullavages, ue . 


2,73. Vinaya., S.B.E., XX, p. 408, 


Deliberations | were initiated with “a 
motion in these «terms: 
sf *May the venerable’ San- 
gha. hear me.” “If the time seems meet to 
the Sangha, ie the Sargha do—...... This 
is the motion (zatiz, or:juaptz, notice).” After’- 
this the mover moved the. 
_ matter in. the form of .a | 
resolution (f#at¢jna) to be adopted by the 
Sangha. All those who approved of the 
resolution were asked ‘to’remain silent, and 
those who would not approve‘were required ; 
to speak. In some: Gases’ the resolution 
was repeated thrice and then, if the assem-. 
bly reniained silent, it was declared as 


Motion. 


Resolution. 


- carried, and the party ‘affected was formally 


informed of the resolution, I give below 


some instances from the Vinaya Pitaka to 


illustrate the above description. - 
Here is a resolution moved at the instance 
of the Buddha himself : ; 


‘Let the venerable Sangha hear me, This Bhikkhu : 


-Vuala, being examined in the midst of the Sangha with’ 7 


an offence, when he has denied it then confesses it, “ 
when he has confessed it then denies it, makes counter . 
charges, and speaks lies which he knows'to be such, 
If the time seems meet to the Sangha, let the Sangha 
carry out*the Tassa papiyyasika- kamma against the - 
Bhikkhu Vuala:’ This is the motion. 


‘Let the venerable-Sangha hear me. This Bhikkhu 
Vuala (&c, as before). The Sangha carries out the- 
Tassa-papiyyasikakamma against Vuala the Bhikkhu, - 
let him keep silence, Whosoever approves not. there- 
of; let him speak. A second time I say the same 
thing. This Bhikkhu Vuala (&c, as before, down to) 
let him.’speak. A third time ! say the same thing 
(¢te, as before, down to) let him speak, 


“The ‘Tassa papiyyasika Kamma has‘been carried . 
Theres 


fore it is silent. Thus do I understand. my 


The following is taken from the account 


+ Chulla-vagga, 4,11,2, Trans. by Rhys Davids 
and Oldenberg, Sacred Books of the East, XX, 29. - 
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of the congress of Rajagriha, held after Nadttichatwttha~ (the Four-Natti-procedure). 
the death of the Buddha: . - Putting the resolution or pratijna to the. 

“Then the venerable Maha, Kassapa laid the re- assembly was- called kammeavacha (karma- 
solution before the Sangha: ‘Let the venerable vacha). Now .if the Natt: was'moved and 
Sangha hear me. If the time seems meet to the no-Pratijna formally put, or if the resolu- 


Sangha, let the Sangha appoint that these five hundred 5; ae if ts 
Bhikkhus take up their residence during the rainy tion was proclaimed and no natti had been 


_- season at Rajagaha, to chant over together the Dhamma moved, the act would hayggbeen considered 
Sa and the Vinaya,-and that no other Bhikkhus go up to as invalid. Similarly an®act requiring a 
Rajagaha for the rainy season. This is the resolution. Natti-chatuttha could not be lawful if the 


_ Let the venerable Sangha hear. The Sangha appoints : : 
‘accordingly. Whosoever of the venerable ones ap- motion or the resolution was not moved or 


proves thereof, Jet him keep silence. “Whosoever ap> put for. the prescribed number of times. 
proves not thereof, let him speak, ,.The Sangha . has _Again, the order of the motion and resolution 
appointed accordingly. ‘Therefore is it silent. Thus -had not to be subverted. : 
do I understand.'* a 
‘And the venerable Maha Kassapa laid the resolu- 
tion before the Sangha: ‘ If the time seems meet 
. to the Sangha, I will question Upali_ concerning 
the. Vinaya.” And the venerable Upali laid a 
_resolution before the Sangha: ‘Let the venerable . 
- Sangha hear me. If the time seems meet to the 
.. ‘Sangha, I, when questioned by the venerable Maha 
Kassapa, will give reply." 7 ' 


“Tf one performs, O Bhikkhu, a Nattidutiya act with 
one natti and does not proclaim a kammavacha, 
such an act is unlawful. If otie‘performs, O Bhikkhu, a 
Natti-dutiya act with two nattis and does not.proclaim 
‘a. kammavacha...... , with one kammavacha and ‘does 
“not propose a Naftti...... , With two kammavacha, and 
does not propose a Natti, such an act is unlawful. 
If one performs, O Bhikkhu, a Nattichatuttha act with 
an beeen) St one Natti,and does not. proclaim a kammavacha, 
A rule of quorum was strictly observed. — such an act is unlawful. If one performs, O Bhikkhu, 
‘In small local societies of a Natti-chatuttha act with two (etc.) ’'—* ; 


enon the Buddhist monks a num- Yi) the Sangha adopted a resolution 
ber of twenty formed the quorum to transact _ ; unanimously, the question : 

- all kinds of formal acts.{ If a business pele ore: of voting did not arise; 
“~ was transacted without the required number - Meron, ure-of- but if a matter entailed a: 
of members being present, the act was a Y division in the opinion of ° 
regarded as invalid and inoperative. the members, speeches were made and the 


“If an official act, O Bhikkhus, is performed un- Proceduce-of-Majority was observed.' The 
lawfully by an incomplete congregation, it is no real opinion of the greater number (bahu- 
act and ought not to be perioemes: § a tara) decided the matter. The procedure 
_ To gather the minimum. number of is called Ye-bhuyyasikam in Pali. The 


Ganapuraka or members was undertaken Sanskrit restoration would be Ye-bhuy- 





Whip. by one of the members :- ‘astyakam, ‘Those-(who were)-more-proce- 

; . ; ; uo ‘dure.’ The voting was carried on with 
wo. TUR aT ufearifa: Mahavagga, Ill. 6. 6. the help of voting-tickets which were colour- 
“Or, I will act as the securer-of-the— ¢d- The tickets were called Salakas or pins} 


‘“number’ (at the next meeting).”. and the voting was called the 2n-taking 

: Rhys Davids and Oldenberg. have translat- (salaka-grahana). There was a teller, Salaka- 

ed the passage (Sacred Books of: the East, &?ahaka—‘taker-of-the-pins,’) appointed by 

XHI, p. 307): as follows : te ‘ : the whole Sangha who explained the signifi- 

.° ‘Or, I will help to complete the quorum,’ Cance of ‘the colours and took the vote 
ae The’ ganapuraka thus, was the ‘whip’ to either secretly or openly. 

the assembly fora particular sitting. “A Bhikkhu who shall be possessed of. fiye quali- 

‘The proceduee of moving the Natt: ieee ore Seppo se taker of the voting 

ee s : -__ tickets—one who does not walk in partiality, one who 

Consequence of Grape) once oe ek does not walk in malice, one who does not walk in 

Disregarding Pro- Ju@ once was Calle a ti- folly, one who does not walk in fear, one who knows 

cae dutzya, the Two-Natti- what (votes) have been taken and what have not been 
procedure ;- and when they taken, 


& ee te Eee iaeaee And thus shall he be appointed, a? ? 
oved thrice, it was called ~ First the Bhiklhu is to be requested (whether he will 


* Chullavagga, 11.1.4. Vi 5 
+ Ibid ane ‘3 /inaya; Mahavagga, IX, ‘ 253, dy , 8. T 

a eoneeiiet By Rhys Davids and Oldenbere’ fol 
; + We gather from, a-Chines 
§ Vinaya, Mahavagga, 1X;-3,-2.: : tickets were of wood.. °° ~ pe record that these 


~ Mahavagga, IX, 4, 1. 
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undertake the office), Then some able and discreet 
Bhikkhu is ‘to. bring the matter before the Sangha 

saying : ; : : 
“ Let the venerable Sangha hear me. If the time 
seems meet to the Sangha, let the Sangha appoint 
a Bikkhu of such and such a name as taker of the 

voting-tickets.’’ _ (Etc.)—« ; 
“t By that Bhikkhu, the taker of the voting tickets, 
are the votes to be @pilected. And according as the 
larger number} of “the Bhikkhus who. are guided by 
the Dhamma shall speak, so shall the case bé de- 

cided !¢ 

'*T enjoin upon you, Bhikkhus, three ways of taking 
. votes, in order to appease such Bhikkhus-—the secret 
_method, the whispering method and the open method, 
‘And how, O Bhikkhus, is the secret method of tak- 
ing votes? The Bhikkhu who is the teller of the votes 
is to make the voting-tickets of different colours and 
as each Bhikkhu comes up to him he is to Say to him 
thus. ‘ This is the ticket for the man of such an opi- 
nion, this the ticket for the man of such an opinion. 
Take whichever you like.’ When he has chosen (he 
is to add), ‘ Do not show it to anybody.’§ 
Votes of the members, who were entitled 
to be present in the meeting 
Votes. of Absen- 


tees, ness or like disability could 


.not attend, .were scrupulously 
An omission to do this vitiated the pro- 
ceedings. ‘Ihe absentee votes were called 
chhanda (‘free’) votes. pt 

“Tf, O Bhikkhus, at 4 nattidutiya act as many Bhi- 
klkhus as are entitled to vote, are present, but if the 
chhanda of those who have to declare their chhanda 
has not been conveyed (to the assembly), and if the 
Bhikkhus present protest, such an act is performed 
by’dn incomplete congregation.’ || 

Sometimes to escape many “ pointless” 

speeches, the right of deli- 
es,’ and Deliga~- beration on a matter was 
tionto Committee. delegated to an appointed 
committee who decided the question amongst 
themselves and then communicated their 
decision to the Sangha. If the committee 


* Chulla-vagga, 4, 9,5, B, E, XX, P. 25. 

+ The odd number (3) of the Sabha (jury or assessor) 
who are required to sit with the judge under Manu, 
VII, 10, points to the rule of majority. It is clearly 
laid down in the Artha-Shastra, with regard to the de- 
cision’ of land disputes by a jury of neighbours. 
* Land disputes are to be decided by vvillage-elders of 
‘the neighbourhood. If there be a division of opi- 
‘nion’ among them,’ decision is to be given in favour 
‘of the opinion which is of the honest majority.’ 


Qafead aeaaaeet: ga: 1 Aer edhe aa: seat 
sqaat at cat frarey: 
or 3 of the Shukra-niti, 1V. 26. 

£ Challavagga, IV. 14. 24. S. B. E. XX p. 54. 

§ Chullavagga, 1V. 14. 26, 

|| Mahavagga, IX, 3.5. S. B. 17.266. 


‘Pointless speech- 


but who owing to some ill- ° 


collected. | 


Compare also the jury of 7,5° 
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could not come to a'decision, ‘the custody + 


of the case’ remained in the hands of the 
Sangha who decided it according to the 
Procedure of Majority. 


_ "Tf, O Bhikkhus, whilst the case is being enquired 
into by those Bhikkhus, pointless speeches are brought 


forth, arid the sense of any single utterance is not 
clear, I enjoin upon you, O Bhikkhus, to settle the case ° 


by referring it {to a jury or commission). . 
“And thus, OQ Bhikkhus, is he to be appointed. 
First the Bhikkhu asked (whether he be willing to un- 
dertake the office). Then some discreet and able Bhik- 
khu should address the Sangha thus: ‘ othe 
‘“May the venerablé Sangha hear me. - Whilst this 


. sat 


case was being enquired into, pointless speeches were. 
brought forth: amongst us, and the sense of no'single -" 
utterance wasclear. If the time seems meet to thevene- - 
rable Sangha, let it appoint Bhikkhus of such and such : 


anameonacommittee. This is.the motion.” Etc.- _ 
“TE those Bhikkhus, O Bhikkhus, are-hot able by 
the committee to settle that case, those’ Bhikkhus, 


ought to hand over, the case to the Sangha,’ saying, - 


‘We, Sirs, are not able by a committee to settle this _ 


case, let the Sangha settle it.’ 


“[ enjoin upon you, O Bhikkhus, to settle such a” 


case by the vote of the majority.’ ~~. 
lhe same principle operated 
matter was referred to a larger body: 


“ But if you, Sirs, should not be able to do son, the o 


will we ourselves retain the cus- tody of the case.’’{- - 

Again: ‘ Then the Sangha met together with the inten- 
tion of enquiring into this legal question. But while 
they were enquiring’into it, both was much pointless 


when a. 


speaking brought forth and also the sense in no single ° 


speech was clear. ‘(hen the venerable .Revata 
a resolution before the Sangha : a ee 
SO epansana « If it seems meet to the Sangha, let the 


Sangha settle this question by referring it (to a jury).” 

‘And, he chose four Bhikkhus of the East and four 
Bhikkhus of the West. ‘Let the venerable Sangha 
hear me. During the enquiry into this matter there 
has been much pointless talk among us. If it seems 


meet to the Sangha let the Sangha deligate fout Bhik- », | 


khus of the East and four Bhikkhus of the West 


to settle this question by reference... The Sangha dele- © 


laid |. 


gates four Bhikkhus of the East and four Bhikkhus’-. 


of the West ‘to settle this question by reference, 
Whosoever of the venerable ones approves thereof 
let him keep silence. ‘Whosoever approves not ‘there- 
of, let him speak. Lhe delegation is made accordingly. 
The Sangha approves thereof. ‘Therefore is it silent. 
‘Thus do I understand.’’j| 


If once a question was decided in ac- 
cordance with any of the 


di A 3 
Res Jadicala valid procedures ef the as- 


sembly, it could not be reopened.’ “ Hav-. 


* Chullavagga, TV. 14.19. 

+ Chullavagga, 1V’ 14.20: 

£ Chullavagga, V 14.24, 

§ Chullavagga, IV. rq. 18. 

|| Chulla-vagga XII, 2, 7—8. 
q Chulla-vagga, IV. 24. 25. 
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. ing been once settled, it is settled for 


3 Act of Indemnity. 


good.” 

. An.act of an 1 assembly, inadequately con- 
stituted, could not be in- 
demnified afterwards by a 


- fuller assembly. A contrary opinion seéms 


to have been entertained by some people. 


But the procedure. of indemnity (anumati- 


_ of such Bhikkhus who may subsequently arrive ? 


kappo) -was altogether rejected by the 


- followers of Buddhism. 


“Ts the neni licence, Lord, allowable ?” 

What, Sir, is this indemnity- -licence ?” 

“Is it allowable, Lord, for a Sangha, which is not. 
,. legally.corstituted, to petform an official act on the 


ground’ that they will afterwards obtain the sanction 
val 


“No, Sir, it is not allowable.’’* 


‘The above picture of the working- system 
of the assembly of ene of 
our corporate institutions of 
the filth (if not also the sixth) and the fourth 


The Picrurg., 


i centuries B. C, throws a considerable light 


on the developed stage of the organisation 
. of our popular life in the period. The stage, 


which is marked with technicalities and with 


formalism in language, which provides for” 


“_ “contingencies, and which i is based on con- 


‘and experi€énce 


.3 


. own organisation.. 


stitutional and legal conceptions of an ad- 
vanced, type, presupposes a previous career 
extending over centuries. 
Most of the institutions of the procedure 
had existed, on the evidence of the -Vinaya 
Pitaka itself, before the Buddha founded 


(quorum’, the salaka, the pro- 
ceduve-of-imazjority, the reference, are all men- 


. -tioned by the Buddha without any : definition, 
“that is, as terms already.current. 
‘only adopts them for particular kinds of cases 


The Buddha 


arising in his organization. He himself 


.:,tame from one of the republics and mostly ° 
" lived amongst republican communities; he 


was‘perfectly familiar with their working- 

system.and adapted it to the benefit of his 
His ambition was to 

found a large state, an empire, of his reli- 

gious system (dharma-chakra), but. the ‘or- 
ganisation he created to realise his aim 
was merely communal, fit to establish and - 
hold only a city-state of dharma and-not,. 
% dharma-chakra, The limitation. was the” 
result of early associations. Born in a 
republic, where. political and public spirit 
was more intense than in contemporary king- - 


7 Chuila-vagga, XID.1. 10. 


Formation of New 


_ Kamardhi.t 
_ his religious Sangha. The mattz, the pratijna,” 


. the : gana ihe 


| your head’ will split in pieces on the spot,’ 
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doms, he:combined in him the capacity, the 
enthusiasm and the ambition, not of a quiet 
ascetic recluse, but of a republican chief and | 
of a conqueror.* Unlike the normal Hindu 
recluse, he would hold property for his 
sangha, he would hold meetings and pass re- 
solutions and ptinish offendd: Throughout 
his spiritual achievments, he is a republican 
Shakya and his system is a politicalised 
spiritual propaganda. We are, ‘therefore, 
entitled to take the broad features of the 
working-system of the religious apparatus 
of the Spiritual Conqueror as affording us 
a picture of the working-system of “the 
machinery which lent the model. 


As We hear a good deal of schisms in the 
Buddhist community which 
led to the formation of new 
Sanghas, so we read in the 
Mahabharata and the Artbashastra of breach- 
es‘in .the political: Sangha. Each breach 
would have resulted in the establishment of 
a new corporate body.: In the Jaina Sutras 
(“The List of the Sthaviras”) we find-indivi- 
duals founding new ganas and kulas which 
sometimes take the name of the founder 


Republics. 


and ‘sometimes that of the place; e. g. the 


Godasa-gana founded by Godasa, the Uttara- 


Valissaha-gana founded by Uttara and Valis- 


saba conjointly, the Uddeha-gana founded 
by Rohana. the dndrapurer a: -kula founded Py, 


The Jaina ganas bearing the names . él 
‘founders remind us of the rule 
53.112 of Panini, according to which the 
membeis of a’ village community, whose. 


‘ leader (gramani) bore the name ‘Devadatta’, 


would be called Devadattakas. An instance 


‘of a,-republic, named after the place, is the 


Patalene (of rae) of Alexander's his- 


torians, 

zs say! , 

«-® In: personal matters also, the Buddha showed a 
conservativeness acquired from his early associations, 
He was proud.of his Ikslvaku lineage even when 
a recluse’, He told the Brahmin Krishnayana, who 


. had insulted him as a Shakya, that he (iXrishnayana) 


descended from one of the slave girls of the Iskshvakus, 
‘If you do not give a clear reply (to my charge),:..then 


Ambatha 
Sutta, 20, Rh. Davids, Dialogues I, 114116, 


+ According to; the Pattavalis (edited . by Dr. 
Hoernile), the Nandi- Sangha, founded by , Magha- 
nandin or probably by Bhadrabahu, was distinct. 
from the mzzlasangha of Mahavira, though treated 
asia branch of it. 


‘backwards and ‘forwards. 
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I find two instances of old monarchi- 
cal nations adopting the republican system 
when their old dynasties disappeared: 
the Kurus and the Panchalas had “formed 
themselves into Sanghas, by the days when 
the Artha-Shastra was written. A_ third 
instance is the ¢ase of the Videhas, pointed 
out by Prof, Rhys Davids. From a king- 
dom they had become a republic ey the 
sixth eenauty. B.C. 
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Thus we have about the 6th to qth cen- 


Concucan asic turies B. C. the stage when 


Developed Stage. 
were founded designedly, that 
is, the primitive “tribal stage” had been long — 
passed over,—a conclusion -to which we 
would be brought also by the principles’ 
underlying the procedure and the principle 
of the separation of functions and powers” 
as noticed above. 
“> To be continued. | 
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[: SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED TO ‘‘ THE Movern Revirw.” |. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE - 


A LrcrTurRE DELIVERED AT SIMLA. 
Part ir 
; The Bengal Reveaine: ay, 

f ta Kingdom of Literature has a truly 


noble franchise: its divine rights of © 


.sovereignty belong to genius alone : its 


aristrocracy is drawn from all ages and all 
climes: its parliament is open. to women . 


as well as men: its citizens .are citizens of 


"the world. We meet here ‘to-night, away 
from the noise of politics of a-more earthly 


kind, to do homage to a Bengali poet and 
musician who has risen to a sovereignty such. 
as great monarchs might envy. - If there be 
any here who have not yet acknowledged 
his sway, I expect before the lecture is over 


- to have won for him their allegiance. ~ 


A short story will explain, most rapidly, 
the power of the poet in India itself. . I was 
once in the heart of the great Himalayan 
mountains, not. far from. the borders of 
Tibet. A Bengali lad, 
old, had wandered up there impelled by 
that roving instinct which so many Indsan 
boys possess. 


was strange to the mountaineers, but. they 
could gather the drift of the words, and 
could’ feel the heart of the young singer 
going out into ‘his ‘“song.- They 
geated on ‘the 
‘ground, moved by Re power of the song 


about ten years. 


‘Late one evening: we were 
sitting in company with the villagers when * and-a- foreign 
suddenly the young boy -began to. sing one ° 


of the songs of. Rabindranath. The dialect’ this was’ but the beginning, not the ‘end. . 


swayed - 


and the spirit of the singer.:, | Such “is a 


“typical example of the sovereignty of the 


poet in his .own country. In England I 
stayed with him last surnmer and saw the 


republics and similar bodies - 


instinctive and immediate homage that was _ 


English and Irish literature. In my own 
personal experience there was reserved some- 
thing far deeper than mere homage to liter- 


rendered to him, by the” greatést. names in ™ 


ary merit: for the poet gave-me his own, 


heart's affection, and if my ‘words to-night 

about him are enthusiastic, it will be due to 

the pardonable enthusiasin ‘of love. ; 
In order to explain Rabindranath I must 


ask your patience while I describe first the: 
. Renaissance movement in Bengal of which ~ 


he is the crown. The course taken, by that 
movement has been more complex than the 


‘Renaissance in Europe; there has’ been a 
_ double instead of a 


single process. ~The. 
Greek and Latin Classics which caused our 
own Renaissance were .indigenous in 
Europe: it was no new product which” was 
introduced, but a recovery of our own anci- 
ent ideals... The first stage in Bengal was 
wholly different: it was a foreign culture 
language from the West 
which were superimposed. But fortunately, 


4 


The’ true Renaissance in Bengal- began, * 


when the minds of the greatest thinkers 
went back to the Sanskrit classics ‘of India 
itself, arid recovered the ideals underlying | 
the great Sanskisitic civilisation, It is the 
working out of this second and indigenous 


- owas not altogether healthy. 
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stage of the Renaissance. which his given 
birth to the Bengal literary and artistic 
movement, and has led up to the poetry 
and music ‘of Rabindranath. 

Early in the Nineteenth Century, the burn- 
ing question in’ Bengal was whether. the 
spread of the English language should be 
encouraged. Macaulay’s famous minute 
* written in 1835, fixed English as the medium 

for higher education. “Never on earth,” 

writes Sir John Seeley, “was a more mo- 
mentous question discussed,’—and Macau- 
lay won. But his premises were unsound, 
and his conclusions inaccurate. He poured 
contempt on the Indian classics: he treated 

Bengali literature as useless: he cast upon 

the Bengali people the most cruel and un- 

just aspersion, Yet strangely enough, in- 
spite of his narrow outlook, Macaulay’s 
practical policy was right. The hour for the 

indigenous revival had not yet come. A 

shock from without was needed, and the 

study of English gave the shock required. 

Bengal awoke under this'English stimulus. 

But the néw life, which first appeared, 

Z It led immedi- 
atley toa shaking of old. customs and an 
unsettlement of religious convictions, which 
was: often carried to a violent and unthink- 

. ing extreme. 
all was in the social sphere. A wholesale 

imitation of purely Western habits led to a 

painfal confusion of ideas. It was a brilli- 

ant and precocious age, bubbling over with 


a new vitality, but wayward and unregula-- 
ted, like a tudderless vessel on a stormy 


sea. 
The one outstanding heroic character, 
whose presence saved Bengal at this crisis, 
. was the’ great Raja Ram Mohun Roy. 
. Towering above his contemporaries, solitary 
and majestic, this extraordinary man seems 
to have measured accurately the force of 
every new current as it flowed quickly past, 
and to have steered his own course with 
an almost unerring accuracy. As practical 
as Macaulay; he was no mere opportunist, 
He was a true prophet, and had the pro- 
phet’s sacred fire of enthusiasm. On the 
giiterary side, he was one of the strongest 
“promoters of the new Western learning, and 


eagerly helped ‘forward Macaulay’s pro- 
gramme. But the _best energies of his 
marvellously full “life were directed to 


recreate in the heart of the Bengali people 


Io 


The greatest disturbance of 
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that true reverence for the Indian past, 
which should Jead to a revival of their own 
Sanskrit classics. Above all, he did not 
despise his Bengali mother tongue, but 
brought it back into full literary use. 

The Serampore missionaries, Carey, 
Marshman and Ward, rendered invaluable 
aid at this critical juncture... The part they 
played has been generously recognised in a 
fascinating book written by Dinesh Chandra 
Sen. They were the first actually to print 
books in Bengali type, and though their 
style was crude and colloquial, it was freed 
from archaism and pedantry. Alexander 
Duff, the brilliant young Scotsman, who 
came later, worked hand in hand with Raja 
Kam Mohun Roy in spreading the new 
English culture. But he was too obsessed 
by the spirit of Macaulay. He did not share 
Ram Mohun’s wider outlook with regard 
to the indigenous Sanskrit classics. 

Debendranath Tagore, the father of 
Rabindranath, is the next outstanding figure 
in the Bengali literary revival.” His work 
and influence lasted over nearly the whole 
century. If Ram Mohun Roy may be likened 
to the root of this tree of literature, planted 
deep in Bengali soil, Debendranath Tagore 


‘may be likened to its strong and vigorous 


' 


steni, and Rabindranath his son may’ be 
compared to its flower ‘and .fruit. Rarely 
in the history of literature can such a direct 
succession be traced. . 

Debendranath Tagore’s character illu- 
minated his age with a kind of prophetic 
light and grandeur. In his Jater life he 
received by universal consent the name of 
Maharshi, or Great Rishi, so. deep was his 
religious spirit and his moral authority. 
During the flood tide of English fashion he 
held fast to the ancient moorings, and 
strengthened every bond which kept his 
country close to its own historic past. His 
autobiography, translated by his son 
Satyendranath, is one of thé most instruc- 
tive books on-the. spirit of modern Bengal 
that I have ever read. Maharshi’s own 
conservative position was ‘taken up when 
he was quite young, and he never departed 
from it. The present century will probably 
show the greatness of -his massive strength 
and his true insight into the future. For 
atime his eminence was somewhat over- 
shadowed by a younger leader, Keshav 
Chandra Sen, whose brilliant - gifts and 
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generous personality irresistibly attracted 
young Bengal. The warm affection cherish- 
ed by Maharshi for this younger leader, 
amid great difference of opinion, is one of 
the most beautiful records of a noble age, 
‘and reveals the true greatness of its leading 
men. 

Maharshi hhiendell wrote copiously in the 
Bengali mother.tongue, and improved it ‘as 
a vehicle for modern thought. Through 
his disciple Akhsay Kumar Dutt, whose life 
was one long martyrdom of physical suffer- 
ing, he fostered the growth of periodical 
literature. This has been one of the greatest 
‘meanis of popularising Bengali prose among 
the rising educated classes. 

By the middle of the Nineteenth Century, 
owing to these initial movements, a great 
creative period in Bengali literary history 
had set in. It bears on its surface the 
marks of conflict between the new Western 
learning and the revived Sanskrit classics. 
All the chief writers of the period . had 
studied English. Toru Dutt, the fairest and 
frailest Hower among them, wrote. in 
English itself, though the fragrance of the 
Sanskrit past pervades all her works and 
makes them a national possession. Michael 
‘Dutt began by writing English verse : but 
he-abandoned this, while his powers were 
still at theit Height, and composed his later 
poemis in a wonderfully sonorous and majes- 
tic Bengali style. He has been called the 
‘Milton of the Bengal revival. Bankim 

_ Chandra Chatterji’s novels, carry back the 
mind at every turn to the great ‘ Waverley’ 
- series. We can almost feel behind them 
the pure’ joy and zest with which young 

Bengal explored the new-found English 

- treasure. 

* But the originality of the period Sonsiaied 
‘in this, that the writers, amid all their study 
of English, remained true to the ancient 
Indian ideal, They remembered the rock 
‘from whence they were hewn. They did 
not despise their own birth-right. . They 
were tempted indeed in two directions, 
either of which might have been fatal to 
true progress. On the one hand there was 
the tendency to import English metres and 
constructions without assimilation,—to 
Anglicise Bengali literature. On the other 
‘hand there was the temptation to strain 
after purity of style by introducing Sanskrit 
words and phrases unmodified and unmo- 


-come. 


“song. 


‘genius. 


‘works, he has 
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dulated,— to Sanskritise Bengali. The fatter 
became the ‘more pressing danger as the 


full force of the reaction against English. 


took place; and Vidyasagar : and Michael 
Dutt show the pressure of it in their Bengali. 
style. It isonly-when we come to Bankim . 
that we find the danger practically over-,. 
What has been called his romantic ? 
style (as contrasted with the earlier classical . 
style) pierced its way through all obstacles’ 
and produced a form of language in close 
touch with the living speech 6f the people, 
yet having a high literary colour of its own. 
Not only the language, but aiso the subjects . 
of this new literature, were brought more in 
touch with the people. The village life of: 
Bengal, where romance was still unclouded,-_ 
gained a new appreciation. The mediaeval 
as well as the classical times’ were laid 
under contribution for subject matter. The-. 
commanding ideal at last rose up before 
the minds of men, to lay aside the artificial 
imitation of the West, and build up a truly 
national literature and art out of the living 
stones of indigenous poetry, music and . 


celst 


Into this rich hanna of ae past the 
young poet Rabindranath entered, and he 
has done more than any living man to make-. 
the ideal mentioned come right home to 
the hearts of the Bengali people. A -friénd 
of mine has described to me the scene that 
took place, when the aged novelist Bankim. 


_ was being honoured and garlanded; The 


old man took the garland from off his: own 
neck, and placed it on that of a young, 
writer, who was seated at his feet,—Rabin-? 


‘dranath Tagore. This act of Bankim has now 

‘been universally recognised as both gene- | 
‘rous and just: 
. gling to attain. 


For what others. were strug- 
amid almost insuperable. 
difficulties, Rabindranath has reached with 
the quick leap and joyful ease of supreme 
The ideals of art, which were 
before only dimly discerned, he: has seen 
with open vision. Moreover, in his later , 
carried still further, the 
spiritual mission of his father, Maharshi 
Debendranath Tagore; and he has clothed 
his own deepest spiritual thoughts with 2@ 
raiment of pure simplicity and heauty. His 
fame has come to the full in recent years, 
and his message has taken continually a 
higher and more prophetic tone. He has 
passed on frém the period of sheer, unbound- 


-his* own 
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ed'delight in nature and physical. beauty, 
to enter into the mystery of the sorrow and 
the ‘suffering of the world; to share the 
burden of the poor; to face death itself un- 
moved; to look for and attain the supreme 
vision of God. In all this he has remained 
close to the heart of his own country, 
Bengal. There never was a 
poet who .was more wholly wrapt up 
in his own motherland. Every day that | 
was with him last summer in England, his 
eyes were straining across the sea, as he 


. spdke of his boys at Bolpur, of the village 


" panions. 


people among whom-he was a father and 
friend, of his fellow-workers and his com- 
“Oh! my boys, my boys at Bol- 
ppr,’’-he would say to me, “I cannot bear the 


“ separation.’”’* In every: letter that I have 


RY 


. literary gems, 


received from him since, he has spoken 
eagerly of his return. He told mea strange 
thing. Ever since he left Bengal, up to the 
time when | went away from him last Octo- 
ber, the fountain of his poetry had dried up 
in the foreign land. He could write prose, 
lucid and tender, full of humour and pathos, 


- with brilliant character study. The letters 


that. he has sent home are each of them 
But the Muse of Poetry has 
departed for a season. 


It is not wonderful therefore that Bengal 
to whose. very soil he seems to belong, and 
from, whose very soil he seems to draw his 
deepest inspiration, should have been inspir- 


ed in turn by his music and song with a 


as 


high intensity of purpose and a sublime con- 


- sciousness of its own destiny. What Shakes- 
. peare did for England in the days of Queen 


Elizabeth, Rabindranath has. done for 


modern Bengal. He has given vital express-_ 


ion, at a supreme moment of history, to the 


rising hopes of his own people. In that 
country of music and art and song 

The prophetic soul of the wide world 

Dreaming of things to come 
has found, at last, its vision in and 


through his poems. The dreams, which 


-friendship with Rabindranath himself. 
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Bengal is now dreaming, may not all-come 
true: 

The tumult and the shouting dies: 

The captains and the kings depart 
in the pageant of literature, as well as that of 
empire. When the great literary period is 


over, the glamour will surely pass away. But 


song and'music are mighty instruments, when 
the spirit of an emotional people is beating 
high with hope; and to-day, men, women, 
and even little children, are seeing through 
the eyes of Rabindranath the vision of their 
country’s progress. That vision is radiant 
and luminous. There is something in it 
which inspires religious fervour; and there 
is not unmixed-with it also a sacred sense 
of awe, that God has visited his people. 
This power of music and literature to 
create a-new spirit ina whole people may 
sound unreal to modern ears. But it must 
be remembered, that India still retains, deep 
below the surface of life, its supreme faith 
in the unseen. That faith can work won- 


‘ders by ways that are scarcely understood 


in the grey and sober West. In Bengal, 
especially, that faith is still winning its 
victories, inspite of a growth of materialism 
which at times retards the course of higher 
spiritual advance. I have learnt to believe 
whole-heartedly in the great qualities of the 
Bengali people, and | am not ashamed to 
confess openly my belief. I have learnt to 
love them also, and that love has been 
returned in overflowing measure. Above 
all, [ have’had the inestimable privilege of 
It 
is with this outlook, the outlook of faith, 
and love, and friendship,—that I have 
written, and lam confident that it is true 
to the facts. I wish that these facts could 
be fully understood, and their significance 
realized, by my fellow-countrymen, for ‘they 
have no slight bearing on that which we 
all Jong so earnestly to foster and retain,— 
the growth of cordial sympathy and mutual 
good-will. 5 

DELHL C. F. AnpREws. 


(To be concluded in next month's issue). 
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'- REVIEWS AND ‘NOTICES OF BOOKS 


ENGLISH. 


I, India and the Indians: by Edward F. Elwin. 


London. John Murvay. 1913. Price 10/6d net. 
illustrated. Pp. 346. 


The author is a Roman Catholic father, of the 
society of St. John the Evangelist, and dates his book 
from the Mission House at Yerandawana, near Poona. 
We had thought that as a member of the Catholic 
Church he -would have shown some insight into and 
sympathy with Indian. religious customs and 
ceremonials but we are sorry to find that he is a fanatic 
out and out. Extremely narrow and prejudiced in- 
‘his views, his book is taken up with denouncing all 
that appertains to ‘heathen India’—an expression 
of which he seems to be rather fond—and’ the chroni- 
cling of small beer. The chapter on Indian unrest, 
for instance, is nothing more than an account of the 
change in the attitude of some schoolboys, who ceased 
to come to the mission to ask for.pictures. Similarly 
‘the subject of the Indian Dusserah is introduced only 
as a peg on which to hang a homily on the inadvisi- 
bility of Christian missionaries  countenancing 
Hinduism by attending their religious festivals. The 
mission servants, the farmers of Yerandawana, the 
schoolboys who came to the Mission for pictures 
or to the church to see what was going on within—this 
is the: environment from which he draws the materials 
for his inferences and generalisations. He says: 
“:People with missionary aspirations have hesitated 
to volunteer for Indian work because they felt that 
they were not competent to grapple with the acute 
intellects and subtle philosophy of Indian thinkers. ’’ 
These would-be missionaries were certainly wise in 
their generation, but according to our author their 
fears were groundless, though the quality of the 
work turned out by, him shows that he at any rate 
would have done well to pay greater heed to these 
fears. His outlook is distorted by the particular 
angle of vision from which he looks on men and 
things. In his preface he says that he has taken 
care to see that when India fully wakes up, she 
may not have any cause to utter against Englishmen 
the reproach, ‘you never told me.' No one will 
deny that he has discharged this self-imposed task 
‘with a zeal and an enthusiasm ,worthy of a better 
cause. For he has seen defects where none exist, 
characterised as peculiarly Indian the failings which 
are common to humanity, and ‘exaggerated those 
which undoubtedly exist as fundamental and_ in- 
eradicable vices. The catalogue of evils to which 
the Indian character has been depicted in this book 
as being subject is almost endless—almost every 
chapter bristles with them, Scmetimes lve. has 
followed the more insidious course of damning with 
faint praise. No better example. of the rarity of 
Christian charity could be found than this book by 
a Christian father. He has evidently mistaken his 


“it is to be feared that 


vocation, and would have shone better in the company 
of the Kiplings and the Stracheys: A chapter headed 
‘Hindu Philosophy’ contains absolutely nothing 
either of Hinduism or of philosophy. The book. is 
written in a gossipy, commonplace vein and nowhere 
is there any attempt to be serious. Mrs. Sarojoni 
Naidu is described as a true poet, but her poetry, 
according to the author, is incapable of the highest 
flights because she is handicapped by Hinduism. 


In fact, Hinduism sits‘as a nightmare on his bosom, - 


and he is simply obsessed by it, Whatever is good, 
true, and ~beautiful has the epithet’, ‘Christian’ 
prefaced to it. We know the extent of selfdeception 
of which Christianity is capable, for’ the memory of 
Giordano Bruno and Galileo does not prevent the 
society for the propagation of ‘Christian’ knowledge 
from unblushingly stamping its name on volumes on 
astronomy. So keen is the analytical faculty of the 
worthy father that while denouncing Hindu mythology 
in round terms he has at the same time no, hesitation 
to look forward to the day when ‘beautiful saints and 
angels will take the place of the dethroned gods.’ - 


The author once saw his village raided by the’ 
Police to detcct the theft of a clock ‘from the mission 
school, and was able to learn at first hand some of 
the devious methods of the Indian Police, and the 
conclusion at which he arrives is: “ In the tracking 
of culprits and the gathering of evidence, and. in all 
the preparatory works in which the police are engaged, 
unlawful methods are still 
practised, specially in the ‘more remote country 
districts. Some of the European police.do not seem 
to take. much trouble to stamp out these abuses. ... 


The apparent tendency of some English officials to . 


make light of complaints does not give much room 


for hope that the evil system will be quickly eradi- : 


cated.” . 


The remarks on the rudeness. of Englishmen to 
Indian gentlemen on Indian railways and the diminish- 
ing reputation of the Englishman for honesty and 
fair dealing show that the author’s militant Christi- 
anity has not altogether succeeded in_ killing his 
native kindliness- of heart. We should have liked to. 
see more of this kind of writing in the book, for itis 
through sympathy, and sympathy alone, that a 
foreigner can hope to understand and improve 
‘heathen India.’ 


On the whole, the book is one which might very 
well have been left unwritten. If it is meant for home 
consumption and the promotion of missionary charity, 
we have nothing to say. But the fact that even such: 
books as these, which serve no useful purpose, can 
be priced so high, shows how rich is the reading 
public of England. 


II, To Whom? by Sovana Devi. Translated from 
the original Bengali of Srimati Swarna Kumari 


ns 
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Devi. S. K. Lahirt & Co., 56, College Street, 
' Calcutta, 


This is a translation of Mrs. Ghosal’s Bengali no- 
vel, Kahake?. The story is one of her latest and best, 
and somewhat introspective and psychological in cha- 
racter. The English rendering is excellent; it is racy, 
idiomatic, eloquent, and never halting. Except for the 
Bengali expressions which occur here and there many 


‘would not know it to be a translation at all and yet it 


closely follows the original. The binding is excellent, 
but the letter-press leaves room for improvement. 


Ill, The Question of Judicial and Executive Sepera- 
tion: by Provas Chandra Mitter, Vakil, High 
Court. Bee Press, 1, Uckoor Dutt's Lane, Welling- 

ton Square, Calcutta. Price Rs, 2-8-0. 


‘ This is a very timely publication. So far as we re- 
member, the author was publicly complimented by 
Lord Islington for the scheme propounded by him. 
The essence of that scheme is (t) the recruitment of 40 
per cént., of the superior judicial service from the bar 
and the subordinate judiciary; (2) the investment of 
the subordinate judiciary with power to try criminal 
cases as well as civil suits; (3) the placing of the whole 
jugicial administration under the High Court. The 


author incorporates in this volume the late Mr. Mon-- 


mohan Ghose’s pamphlet ‘on the evils of the com- 
bination. of judicial and executive functions in the 
same officer and adds some recent cases to Mr. 
Ghose’s collection. Mr. R. C. Dutt’s scheme, the 
memorial submitted to the Secretary of State by Lord 


.Hobhouse and others, and Sir Harvey Adamson’s 
speech in the Imperial Council have also been given. 


We trust in the next edition Mr. Surendra Nath Ba- 
nerjea’s speech in the Supreme Council and the pro- 
ceedings of the recent Calcutta Town Hall meeting 
will be added. It is worthy of note that Babu Pro- 
vash Chandra Mitter has shown, district by district, 
how under his scheme of separation the-cost of ad- 
ministration will be less than what .it is at present, 
The book, which is well bound and printed, is a very 


useful addition to our Library and is not dear at the. 


price. 

IV. The Way of Contentment: Translated from the 
Japanese by Ken Hoshino, (Wisdom of the East 
Series, edited by L, Cranmev Byng and Dr. S. A. 
Kapadia.) London; John Murvay, 1913. Price 2 
Shillings. 


The series of which the above forms one of the vo- 
lumes deserves to be widely known. The volumes are 
nicely got up, small and handy, and the price ranges 
from one to two shillings. English literature is being 
enriched by such gleanings from all quarters of the 
globe, and one wonders when-in the oriental languages 
similar collections will find a prominent place. ‘The 
book under review deals with such subjects- as the 
philosophy of pleasure, sécial intercourse, learning, me- 
ditation, health, speech, &c. Glancing through its pages 
-we find that the ideas and sentiments, though not véry 
deep, have been finely expressed in popular form, and 
‘are calculated to help the growth of the moral life. 
Books like the present bring philosophy, which is ca- 
viare to the general, within. easy reach of the busy 
man of the world, and thus perform a very useful 
function. We welcome the series, and have no doubt 
that it will command an extensive sale. 

Pou. 
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' On the Relative Affinities for Cotton of the tannins 
of nutgalls, devi-devi, myrogolans, and sumach."' 
By J. P. Srivastava, M. Se. Tech. (Assistant:” 
Chemist, Govt. Technological Institute, Cawnpore.) 
Pp, 33. Crown Oct. Reprinted from the Journal 
of the Society of Dyers and Colorists, September 
1972. 


It is a hopeful sign of the times that the Indian is 
forcing himself ahead even in the realm of Chemical 
Research. A glance across the Year Book of the 
Indian Guild of Science and Technology would show 
the magnitude and importance of the work of Indian 
Chemists in this field. The little piece of research 
work noticed here was directed towards finding out 
the suitability of the several types of tannins for dyeing 
purposes. ° A ' 

The preliminary experiments in the first part show 
that temperature, time, and concentration of the bath 
as well as additions of various reagents play (as may 
be expected) a very important part in the amount 
of the absorption of the tannic acid by cotton. The 
experiments in the second part refer to the absorption 
of tannin by a definite quantity of cotton from 
samples of Tannic Acid Leviss., Galls, Sumach, 
and Myrobolans; these, however, heing limited in 
number and range do not permit the author to make 
any generalisations about the affinity of these: tannins 
for ‘cotton. ‘It would seem however from the table 
on p. 29 that the purer the sample of the tannin and 
the higher the temperature of the bath, the larger 
is the percentage of the tannin absorbed. The third 
part of the paper contains a description of the experi- 
ments to determine the fastness to washing and to 
light of the yarn dyed with the help of the’ different 
tannins. No- definite general statement is made 
as to: fastnéss to washing, beyond that “very striking 
results were obtained and these are best seen in the 
patterns.’’ The maximum fastness to light seems 
to be given by basic colours fixed with Sumach. 

One wishes that the experiments in part IJ and III 
were more thorough and numerous to be of any 


definite practical value. 


“PRG S. 


The Brotherhood of Religions, by Prof. T. L. Vas- 
want, M.A. Pp. 32. Price not known. 


A well-written pamphlet. 


The Church and Challenge, by Mr. Jamini Kanta 
Koer. Pp. 15. Price not known, 


This essay was read at the All-India Thiestic Con- 
ference held at Bankipore in 1912. 

The author speaks of ‘'a new program and a new 
emphasis !’’—of the “ Fath in the divinity of ‘hu- 
manity, tn national solidarity and international 
righteousness.’ The following sentence is very signi- 
ficant:—'Too long have we wallowed in the glorious 
past, too long have we loitered amidst the ruins of the 
old, too long have we watted.on God's Grace |”! : 

Italics ours. 


The Second Annual Report of the Depressed Classes 
Mission Society, Madvas. Pp. 14. 


It is the report -of the work done by the Depressed 
Classes Mission Society of Madras during the fourteen 
months ending 31st December. 1911. During this 
period the Society maintained five schools with a total 
number of 169 pupils on the rolls. Of these 169, 119 
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pupils are Pariahs or: Panchamas,' 31 Chucklers or 


_.shoemakers and 15 Barbers. ‘The scliools are’ manag- 
“sted by ‘seven teachers and the Society has also two 
whole-time workers. ‘ The Society has now to inéur 
an ‘expense of Rs. 75 per mensem forthe pay of ‘the 
school teachers and allowance paid to ‘whole-time 
workers, rent and other charges, and unless this 
amount could be raised by regular membership - sub- 


scriptions, it will be difficult to carry on the work already- 


undertaken, not to speak of extending the work by 
opening more schools in response to applications re- 
ceived from other localities and in training and secur- 
ing the services of some more whole-time workers. 
Moreover with the exception of the Vyasarpady 
School which is. held in a temporary tiled shed built by 
the Committee, all the other schools are ‘accom- 
modated in rented buildings which is net at- all a satis- 
factory arrangement and the society is anxious to con- 
struct decent school houses for them: which in them- 
selves would be attractive to these poor people. 
These and’ other demands on the Society's resources 
could be met only by the hearty co-operation of the 
* public and it is earnestly hoped that such co-operation 
will be forthcoming.” 
All contributions will be received by Mr. H_ Bala- 
krishna Rao, B.A, B.L., 97 Anna, Pillai Street, G. T. 
_ Madras. 
; : : Manesy Cu. Guosu. 
SANSKRIT AND ENGLISH. 


Makuta-Bandha with an English translation, by T. 
N. Narasimha Chariar, Sanskrit Pandit, -Presi- 
dency College, Madras. Pp. 38438. Price not 
known. 


The book is written partly in verse and partly in 
prose.in the. style of Champu Kavyas in Sanskrit, the 
subject being the coronation of the Emperor at the city 
of Delhi. 

Maursy Cu. Guosn. 


BENGALI. 


I. Avab Jatir Itihas (History of the Arabs): Vol. II. 
by Shaik Reajuddin Ahmed. Brahmo Mission Press, 
_. avi Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. Price Rs. 1-12-0 
~ Pp. 385.0 : ; 
We sincerely ‘welcome this. attempt to popularise 
Amir Ali’s ‘A short history of the Saracens’ of which 
the book under review isatranslation. ‘The style is 
chaste and simple, and we congratulate the translator 
onthe performance.. The episode of the Saracens 
forms a glorious chapter in Mahomedan history, of 
‘which all oriental nations may well be. proud., It is 
very desirable that the history of the Abbaside and 
Ommeyade Calipns and the grand achievements of the 
Arab race in’ Bagdad, Cordova, Granada and Cairo 
should be widely known among the people of India. 
The present book will supply that want, so far as 
Bengal'is concerned. We wish it every success. 


fl. Sadhu Bhasa banam Chalita Bhasa (classical 
versus colloquial style): by Professor Lalit Kumar 

Banerjea. 1319 B.S. Price annas two. 

This is a reprint ‘of a paper read in the Calcutta 
University Institute In it the author gives a lucid 
and at times, humorous exposition of the relative 
.claims of Sanskritic and common Bengali words, and 
intidentally dwells on the necessity of importing 
‘foreign words in the Bengali language. The conélu- 
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sion to which he arrives is ohe’ to wliich every reason- 
able manis sure to subscribe, v/z, that a judicious 
admixture of both the classical and colloquial styles. is 
necessary to make the language forceful and expres- 


sive, but that the degree of success which is likely to. 


attend the altempt must depend on the individuality 
of the writer. ; 


I. Khukuranir ‘Diary (The diary of my Wittle 
girl): Binodint Devi. Price annastwelve. Kunta- 
line Press, Bowbagar Street, Calcutta, : 


The handsome cover, the beautiful letterpress, and 
the excellent illustrations, drrest the eye, but the con- 
tents are as novel as the get up is attractive: The 
authoress gives herein an unvarnished account of the 


daily Ilfe of her little daughter—her work and play, . 


her thoughts and ideas, her feelings and sentiments, 
passions and jealousies, in a word, the evolution of her 
mind, Judging from the photographs, the subject of 


the study seems to have been brought up in a Juxuri-. 


ous Bengali household in the United Provinces, and 
the mother must have had ample leisure, besides 
ability and aptitude, to study the life.of her child in 
the way she has done. Appropriately enough, Babu 
Abinas Chandra Bose, Secretary to the Calcutta 
Froebel Society, writes the foreword. The. little book 
isa pioneer in the field of vernacular kindergarten 
literature, and we hope it will open the way to a better 
knowledge of the scientific method of child study now 
in vogue in the West. : . 

: : Pot. 

GUJARATI. 


Hind nun Rajya Bardhavan, by Harlal Madhaofi 
. Bhatt, -M.A., Professor of Philosophy, Bahaveddin 
College, Junagadh. Printed at. the Razkot 
Printing Press, pp. 274. Thick Cardboard, Price 
Re. t-0-0 (1913). ices op 
This book is the first fruit of the action contemplated 
by the third Gujarati-Sahitya Parishad held. at Raj- 
kot. Prof, Bhatt’s name is a‘sufficient guarantee of 
the work being accurate, interesting, and informative. 


There is nosuch book at present existing in Gujarati:. 


it is an original production based on standard works in 


English and supplemented by the author's own views, ., 


on the Constitution of the present Government of India, 
as formulated and regularised by statistics. Each and 
every department -of the Government of India, from 
the Council of the Secretary of State to the ‘Sanitary 
and Medical Departments, has in’ a separate chapter 
received such popular ‘treatment that it is a pleasure to 
peruse it: Statistics and figures are not neglected, but 
they are used so sparingly, although not inoppor- 
tunely, that they never come in: the way of the ‘reader’s 
enjoyment of the subjectin hand, even to those persons, 
to whom the source of studying this matter in English 
is open. We would recommend the reading of this book, 
as the ‘information collected from many authoritative 
sources is placed in a small compass’ and made 
available in one place, thus obviating the necessity and 
trouble of reference in numerous directions. 


Bharat na Vir Purusho, published by the Society for 
the Encouragement of Cheap Gujarati Literature, 
and compiled by Bhikshu Akhandanaid, printed 
at the Diamond Jubilee Printing ‘Press. Cloth 
bound pp. 432. Price Re. o-10-0 and o0-15-0 
according to style of binding. (1913) 

Bengali, Marathi and Hindi sources have been 


ae 


=e 


a 
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utilised in this compilation, which is:a collection of the 
lives of Indian Heroes, Rana. Pratap, . Maharaja 
Shivaji, Prithiraj, Rajasinha, and other well-known 


kings, ministers and generals,—forty-four in number— . 


have their lives recorded here, by a loving hand, in 
simple language. It is the first part of what one 


‘might call an ‘Indian Book of Golden Deeds. The 


preface is indeed thoughtfully written, and the sugges- 

‘tion made there, that the rising generation of boys 

-should be fed on such tales of heroism instead of on the 

stories of wild birds and animals, is well worth consi- 

deration. 

(1) ‘A life of the King Emperor and Queen Empress, 
by Amrat Lal Sundarji Padhiar, published by the 
same Society. Pp. 114, cloth-bound, price Re. 0-4-0 


(7913). 


“(2) Chhotulal Pad bodhini, published by Ditto. 


’  . Pp. 103, cloth bound, price Re. 0-4-0 (1913). 


yoo 
Sa, 


* 


_ than 


(3) Vairagya Bodh Kavya, published by ditto. - Cloth 
bound. Price Rs. 0-4-0. (1913). 


The political condition of Bombay. in 
_ the latter end of the last century. 


In the seventies and eighties of the last 
century no other province of India was so 
conspicuous for political activities as the 
Presidency. of Bombay. The galaxy of 


. brilliant men who then created and control- 
‘led public opinion in that presidency had 
-not many equals.in other parts of this vast 


country. The Parsis, Marathas, Guzeratis 
and even Sindhis, all joined hands tc gether 
for the political welfare of their’ com- 


mon mother-land. It was this ‘state of 
affairs which made Major Evans Bell 
write :— : oS as 


‘Western India is mvure decided and-more ready 
Bengal to appropriate Liberal - principles :and 


ee methods, and much more likely to’-initiate, a: serious 


‘ and a glory for the Mahrattas. 


and well-organised- movement against. inequalities of 
race. There are geographical and, above all, histori- 
cal conditions that place the centre of- political: thought 
and action nearer to the cities of Bombay and Poona 
than to Calcutta or any place in the north of India. 
“The last chapters of self-developmerit and self- 
‘dependence in India belong to the Western region. 
The Mahratta Confederation emancipated the Hindus 


.and ‘extinguished Mussulman domination, destroyed 


the Mogul Empire, and set up religious and:.social 
tolerance. Even the battle of Paniput was a triumph 
“They fought in the 


NOTES . .. oe 


_ by men like Dadabhai Naoroji and. his. ‘disciples. 
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(4) Naval Katha Sangraha, published by ditto. Pp. 
120+ Cloth-bound. Price Fe, 0-4-0. (191%). 


All these four publications are useful. , The first is 
very attractively written in the author’s usually happy 
style, which never fails to interest the reader,, The second 
isareprint of.sacred poems of a _Gujarati poet who 
died orily three years ago, and who had aequired some 
reputation as one who wrote, on the lines of the old 
Gujarati poets. The third is a reprint of a poem by 
‘Ratneshwar, a well-known pupil of Purnanand, one of 
the best classical poets of old Gujarat. ‘The last is a 
translation of several short stories—Manoranjak 
Vartavali—in Marathi and the easy style of the trans- 
lator furnishes entertaining reading, specially as the 
stories deal with the domestic side of a ‘Hindu’s life. 
In all these publications we have seen one objection- 
able feature: it isthat of interspersing reading matter 


. =the text of the book—with advertisements of other 


books. This greatly detracts from the merit of the book 
as the attention of the reader becomes otherwise occu- 
pied, and he-misses either the point of the story or the 
point of the advertisement. 


KM. J. 


' 


‘ 
I 
, 


cause of “India for the Indians,” while the Great 
Mohammedan Princes’ of Delhi, of Oude and the 
Deccan stood aside, intriguing’ and trimming, And 
though: the Mahrattas were defeafed, the victorious 
Afghans retired, and never again interfered in the 
affairs of India. The Mahrattds did more,—they 
lifted the cold shade of aristocracy and caste from the 
vanks of the people. They opened a career to talent, 
irrespective of birth and creed. Hiyh commands, the 
first places in council, great estates, even sovereignties, 
fell to men of humble origin. Moslems were welcomed 
to comradeship on equal terms. Brahmins were pre- 
ferred for their capacity, not merély for their caste, and 


-had to: prove their capacity, in defiance! of tradition 


and scripture, by leading armies to the field. Mah- 
ratta campaigns and conquests brought the more dis- 


‘tant parts ‘of the continent closer together, and made 


their tribes. and their languages mutually’ known. 


‘*From the very fact of its comparative prosperity 
under the Permanent Settlement, and ‘the large in- 


; fluence of its, wealthy landlords, political activity in 


Bengal, especially in Calcutta, “has hitherto been 
chiefly concentrated on its local affairs ‘and interests, 


“General criticism of British rule, on an extended field, 


and from Imperial points of view, has occupied far 
more attention in Western India. In, Poona,’ the 
capital of the Peishwas, and in Bombay, the great 
centre of commerce and finance for the Deccan, 
Guzerat, Malwa, and’the Central States, ‘the interrup- 
ted work of the Mahratta Confederation is carried on 
In 
the proceedings of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, and 
of the several Associations in Bombay, Indians are 
called to united and concerted action ‘in} politics, and 
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strictures are constantly published in general agree- 
ment. with those of General-Briggs’ work on the Land 
Tax, * * proving toa demonstration the inordinately 
expensive and exhaustive nature of British administra- 
tion, Nor is the more delicate question of its exclusive 
and scornful character kept quite out of sight. ’’ 
Memotr of General John Briggs, by Major Evans 

Bell, London, Chatto and Windus, Piccadilly, 

3185. Pp i 274-270. ; to 

It was in the fitness of things that the 
Indian National, Congress saw the light of 


the day in that presidency. 


Bombay evidence before the Public 
- Service Commission. of 1886-87, 


Under these circumstances, the evidence 


of witnesses ‘from the Bombay Presidency 
who appeared before the Public Service 
Commission .of 1886-87 was more thorough 
than that tendered in other provinces of 
India. Even the Anglo-Indians of Bombay of 
those days were not so hostile to the aspira~ 
tions of young India as they are now. -Ex- 
tracts from the evidence of a few represent- 
ative Bombayites of those. days show how 
they understood the necessity of the wider 
employment of their countrymen in the 
higher. posts of trust and responsibility. 
Most of the witnesses were .opposed to the 
Statutory Civil. Service. The most notable 
instance of a witness favoring it was Mirza 
Abbas: Ali Beg, C.S.1., at. present one-.of'the 
members of His Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for India’s council—but at that time hold- 
ing the post of Karbhari of the Janjira State. 
According to him, the Mahomedans approv- 
ed of the Statutory Civil Service on the 
following grounds :— - 

(a) ‘That it safeguards the. interests .of all sections 
of the community by checking the-undue preponder- 
ance of any one caste in the public service, . 

(4) That aptitude to pass a competitive examination 
is not necessarily an exhaustive test. of fitness for the 
public service.. 

(c) ‘That some of those sections of the Indian com- 
munity who have developed a peculiar aptitude for 
passing exdminations have not, to any considerable 
extent, given proofs of such high qualities as breadth 
anc liberality of view, force and firmness of character, 
freedom from caste prejudices and social restraints, 
moral and physical courage, eic., which are requisite 
in filling with efficiency and impartiality high adminis- 
- trative posts. oo ae ae 

(d) ‘That if the discretion of Government be fairly 
exercised, the existing system provides for the selection 
- of the fittest persons of all nationalities. + : 

(e) That experience would lead the, Mahomedans 

to’view with distrust and alarm any scheme of recruit- 
ment for the covenanted civil service calculated to give 
unfair advantages to any particular sections of the 


n 
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community, so long as conflicting interests.and caste 
prejudices continue to exist in’ India, and that in the 
interest of equal justice to all races afd creeds it is 
desirable and politic to impose adequate checks on the 
monopoly ofthe Civil administration of the country by. 
any one section of British subjects.” “ 


- Sir M. Bhownagree’s evidence... * 
Sir Mancherjee Bhownagree’ had not 
then entered Parliament in. the Conserva- 
tive interest or even been kniglited. As a 
protegee of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, his 
political views were identical with those 


of thé grand old man of India and-his— 


evidence before the Commission strongly 


supported the claims of the educated Indians 
to high posts in the service of the country. 
He said :— ; Ty? 
“It is felt that the limit of age up to which the 
candidates.are allowed to. go in: for the competition 
is much too low, * * I can speak -from experience 
and say that in some cases while they are going 


_ through their probational course they -fail to realisé 


to what important sphere they have been admitted, * *. 


Another reason for whicly ‘dissatisfaction is felt with. 


the existing system of recruitment is that. the fresh 
Civilian from England is absolutely given no‘oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the character, 
modes of thought, and the customs of. the people 
over whom he has to rule and among whom he: has 
to live all through his active life. From the first day. 
of his putting foot on Indian soil, ‘he enjoys an 


isolation which is ill-calculated to make up for thise ° 


want of knowledge of the people, and it is not until 
he has finished half his service, and in some cases not 
even then, that he learns enough of their feelings 
and thoughts to establish, a healthy understanding 
between his own wews and theirs. They do not 
understand one another for many years, and it is, to 
this circumstance could be -often, traced the un- 
popularity of many officers and the discontent 
people in many cases,” 


The question was pointedly put to him 
by Mr. Crosthwaite :— 


of” 


Do you think an open competition would lead to 


the preponderance of certain classes in the Service?” 


In reply he said :— 

‘Possibly, in the present state 
country: but 1 am clearly not opposed to such a 
preponderance, because 1 think that those who have 
not taken advantage of the educational facilities offered 
them’ have only themselves to thank for their exclusion. 
There is absolutely no reason why a system which is 


suited to one class of Indians is not suited to other © 


classes ; and to my mind the objections taken to the 
system of eduation, as reasons for not taking ad- 
vantage of it, are certainly frivolous.” ~ 

This answer did not 
Crosthwaite. He held up before the witness 
the bogie of a Bengali ruling in the Panjab. 
He.asked him :— 

“ Have you looked at the matter from:the provincial 


satisfy © Mr. ° 


“of education in the. 


4 
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point af view, and considered whether it would be 
wise to place Bengalis or Madrasis in charge of. 
Hamish districts, for instance 2” tek se 


- Mr. Mancherjee’s reply so much non-' 
plussed Mr. ‘Crosthwaite, that the latter 
had no more courage to put any. more 
questions to him. The witness said :— 


* “ Certainly, and, more, it will have a very salutary 
effect on India by awakening all classes, to the benefits 
of education and disabusing their minds of the idea 
that’ the Government is prepared to accord them 
certain privileges to which they have no fair claim.’ 


So Mr. Crosthwaite did not succeed in 
arousirig.in ‘the breast of Mr. Mancherjee. 
feelings of interprovincial jealousy agen 
Bengalis and Madrasis. 


. The late Mr, Telang’s evidence, 


‘The late Honble K. T. Telang was an 
important witness before the Conimission. 
He was very searchingly examined by Mr. 
Crosthwaite. He was in favour of Simul- 
taneous examinations. So Mr, Crosthwaite 
put him the question.:— 


3541. In 1854 Lord Macaulay’s Committee were 
af Opinion that the best, the most liberal, and the: 
‘most finished education to be procured in England” 
was ‘a necessary qualification for admission to the 
Civil Service. 
present supply an education of so high a standard ?”’ 

In ‘answer, My. Telang said :—~ 
_ “Ido hot think that Indian Sclidols and Colleges 
can at present supply ‘the best, the most liberal, ane 
the .miost finished education to +b procured 
England.’ But is such an education now insisted és 
as a necessary qualification for admission to the Civil 
Service? It) seems to me impossible’ to say that it is, 
having” regard to the class of ‘persons whom ‘the 
Sompetition in England is now sending out to India. 
And « se has only got to read the recent Blue-books. 
or the ‘age question’, and especially the opinion of 
Professor Jowett therein stated, to see that ‘at all 
events ‘under’ the operation of the last change of: rules, 
glow especially objected to, and, I would’ add, even 
of the previous changes in. the limit fixed by-Lotd - 
Macaulay’s Committee, such an education . as- is 
referred to inthe question has not been ‘a necessary | 
qualification for admission to the Civil Service,‘ and 
has in faét not been acquired by many of those who 
have entered that Service. ’ 

Then he was asked :— 

asaa, Do you consider ‘that Indian Schools at 


present. develop ihe,-force of character and. other ” 
qualities required for English administration ?” 


‘Mr. Telang’s answer was :— 


"Yes, Ido. There are two or sivas instances of. a 
remarkable character within _ my. own -krowledge- of - 
such qualities being" displayed when ‘the - occasion 
arose. ”’, 

In ‘reply to the - question if there were. 


TT 


Do'Indian Schools and’ Colleges at ! 


~ gins to conjugate his first set of Latin founs. 
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“any objections’ on political or. adminiss, 


trative - grounds to open conipetition int» 


India,” Mr; Telang said : . 
As regards administrative objections, I can see ‘none. 


except this, which,| have heard made, that ‘the. people - 


of certain . provinces would not like to be. governed, by’ 
people of certain other provifices, and such a result 
may arise, under the’ ‘operation of the competitive sys- 

tem. I have not seen any’ evidence to satisfy me that 
this objection comes really’ from the ‘people supposed.’ 
to harbour the feeling’ here indicated. ‘The’ objection 
itself; and others of a kindred nature, when they have 
come tv my. notice, have emanated frequently “fro 
men who believe in the old principle of “* Divide. ‘and. 
rule.” I am not, therefore, inclined, on the informa- 





_tion available to me, to attach much weight to this.” 


. objection. 
“by people. of other ” Provinces than their own, 


The Bengalis are supposed td be! despised “ 
But 
we have not had many officers in Western India who, 
have obtained the genuine friendship of the people 
amongst whom they have lived and worked in a great- 
er degree than Mr, Satyendranath Tagore.” Wher’ 


_many years ago, he was’supposed to have | incuited the" 


displeasure of the Government of the day in thé dis-.’ 
charge of his duty, great sympathy was felt, and pub=, 
licly “expressed for him in all quarters. I grant at once’ 
that it will be an evil, both political and administrative, ° 
if in any Province the people of it come to be’ exclud-" 
ed; or practically excluded from its administration, 
But it appears to me, that the true remedy for, this~ « 
result, in so far as an open Conjpetition in - “India, . 
tends ‘to produce it, is to be looked for, not in with-” 
holding that measure of general justice, but in temov- 
ing any extraneous obstacles or disadvantages which 
may render its operation in n special i instances undesirable 
or productive of evil. * If this is done, the evil is 
minimised by being sonhaed within narrow limits of 
time; while on the gther hand the operation of the 
general rule will tend to’weld together the various Pro- 
vinces of the -Empire—an advantage, | in my judg-_ 
ment, alike to te tulers and the'ruled.” 


The evidence of- Professor. Naegat mwala. 


The evidence of Professor Kavasji Dada- 
bhai Naegamwala ‘of the College of Science, ‘ 
Poona, was “also~ vety important. 
said :— 

T think it will not be difficult to understand and: 
to appreciate the dissatisfaction which is felt with’. the i 
existing system of recruitment for the "Covenanted - 
Civil Service. * # The Indian lad commences: his 
English alphabet at an age when the English boy bes - 
‘he’ 
‘Indian is thus practically put.behind his English Com- 


‘_.petitor -by, some eight years in the acquisition and use- 


of the most essential weapon of offence and defence 
“at the , Competition, ‘and at the samé time his chances. 
of acquiring a sufficient knowledge of an extra lahguage, | 
viz., Latin, by the age of nineteen are greatly reduced. 


- At the Competition, therefore, ‘with the maximum age - 
at nineteen, the native youth is. so severely handicap. . 


ped by the nécessary conditioris of the examination 
that it isa marvel if he succeeds. * * ° ; 

“To make the programme one of. equal difficulty * 
both for English and. Indian candidates it will be furs 





care 
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ther: necessary to raise the total uumber of marks in 
Sanskrit and Arabic to that assigned -for Latin and 
Greek. In. making this recommendation I think it 
necessary to refer to the objections which have been 
taken to it as infringing the principle of competition. 

‘Ie will, I think, be sufficient to-state that the 
opinion expressed by the Earl of Kimberley is against 
the weight ‘of authority of some of the most learned 
Oriental savants in Europe, who hold that the study 
of Sanskrit and Arabic as instruments of mental train- 
ing and culture is in no way inferior to that of either 
Latin or Greek, and this has lately met with a _practi- 
cal recognition from the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and Iiondon. But Lord Kimberley has also 
‘temarked -- > ; 

“ «Ror mathematics several Native races have 
great capacity, and. if Arabic and Sanskrit have given 
to then the marks now allotted to Greek and Latin, 
the Examination would.be very favorable to Natives 
of India.'” ; , 

“Tf the noble ex-Secretary of State means -by 
this ‘that some of the races of India have a_ great- 
er aptitude and capacity for’ mathematics than the 
English, and that an equalisation of marks in the 
Oriental and European classics would put them-on a 
more favorable basis than Englishmen, [ for one 
woujd most himbly beg.-leave to express my dissent 
from such an opinion.” . : oe ; 
The late Mr. A. T. Crawford’s evidence. 
. The notorious Civilian, bribe-taker, the 
late Mr,’A. T. Crawford, was also a .wit- 
ness before the Commission. He was after 
all sympathetic towards the people of this 
country. C 
for the Indian Civil Service candidates. 
He said :— : OR ig as ok 
“As to age, I believe it is 10: the interest of the 

-administration “and ‘to’ English ‘and’ Native youths 
alike that the minimum and maximum ages’ should be 
raised to from twenty to twenty-three, so that success- 
ful competitors may complete their education at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge. I attach the greatest’ importance 
to this.* * The Civil Service Examination is so severe 
that the preparation commonly breaks down even the 
strong English lads competing at the present reduced 
age ‘and the reduction for oft-stated reasons is felt:as a 
real grievance by Native parents, I. myself have sent 


three sons to-compete and speak with some experierice. 
"As to subjects the Indian classics, Arabic, “Persian 


3 


rank as high as Latin and Greek.” 
‘Mr. Justice Jardine’s evidence. . 
-.The ‘dynamic force of the gate-keepers 
of India” .was.not recognised by the. civi- 
lians of the eighties as-it!'is now for reasons 
“of political -expediency.: The Hon'ble: J. 
Jardine, C.S., Judge, High Couit, 
said :-— ong 


w oo4 


There is a éry that the Hindus -are -ousting’. the . 
; under the -.. 
“Government of the last Peshwa, Baji-Rao, I believe the 


Mussalmans from < employfiient; -but 


* service’ was generally Hindu. In a report of Captain 


He advocated the raising of age 


" provisions of the law.” ” 


and Sanskrit, shquld, T think, as do most- Natives, . 


Bonibay 
oeg . try. 
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Pottinger, Collectot of Ahmednagar; dated 1823, ‘{: 
find it stated, that when that -Prince’ came to Nasik 
the Mussalmans had to keep in their own quarter ;. 
even the Kazi-shut himself up with his, family. In 
other parts of ‘India the opposite conditions seem to 
have existed in {852, the year in which an Act was 
passed to allow Un-covenanted Deputy Collectors ta 
be employed in’ the presidency of Bombay. In, 
Chapter 7, page 291, of ‘Modern India,’ Sir G. 
Campbell writes : — ; : : 
“«Phere are many highly respectable Mahdmedan — 
families whose only profession is service, and who are 


‘verywilling to serve us; and as they are the most 


educated Natives, and the most gentlemanly and well- 

mannered according to our ideas, they have in the. 

first instance been most frequently employed. But, 

on the other hand, there is a very rising class of 

Hindus, principally of the writer and mercantile class- « 
es, who have sprung from-the. lowest grades in out 

offices, have.acquired great official talent and skill, 

have no reminiscences of former’ greatness, and aré 

exclusively. devoted to our service. ‘They are not stich 

respectable, gentlemanly looking men’ as the Maho- 

medans, but are in fact very often the best rhen of 

business, whén there is serious hard work té be done; - 
and if they conduct themselves well i their prosperity, 

they may in the end have the best of it.” : 


A “Jungly Saheb’s’’ evidence. ; 
‘There was one Jungly Saheb, that is, a 
Fu rest officer;a than of hardly much edo-. 
cation, who wanted to exclude the natives 
of this country from all posts of honor,. trust - 
and. responsibility. The ~ president, Sir - 

Charles Aitchison, asked him:—~- --: 
“T suppose you know, that your scheme of excluding ° 
’ Natives from the Public Service could not be carried 
out without repealing the Act of 1853:”' a 
In answer he said:—“Il am aware of - 
that.” “Then he wasasked:— - 9 17 
“Do you think any Government of the present day 
would propose to repeal that Act? Would Parliament 4& 
agree?” oe : Bee 

‘His reply was: — — ; 
““No.;. that is why Isay the’ existing ‘arrangements , 
should contitiue. That arrangement satisfies ig 


tt 


- Enough has been said to show the-impor- * 
tant ‘evidence of a few of the Bombay , 
witnesses.. Space does not permit us to give - 
extracts from the evidence’ of Tanade, 
Dadabhai Naoroji, -Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 


“Mancherji Pestonji' Khareghat, Vaman Abaji 
. Modak ‘and. séveral’ others who advanced 


strong reasons for the wider employment ‘ofg: 
Indians to the public-service of their coun- 
-Rabindra- Nath Tagore on Race Conflict. . 
The: following extract ‘from -a letter of 
the poet to the Rev. C.F, Andrews’ throws 


. NOTES 


tther light on the cemarkable paper on 
Race Conflict” 


pn number of the AZodern Review. 


.U think this is the greatest of all problenis 
an ‘have been asked to solve, and the time has come 
ren every one of us should devote out best energies 
vards its solutién. Different races and nations 
-the earth. have come nearer to each other than 
er they did before, but we have not’ yet been ready 
accept the responsibilities of this wider humanity ; 
d'men are still under the thraldom of the spirit of 
tagonism which has been associated with a narrow 
atiment of nationality. But ‘when difficulties are 

2 hardest then comes the time for the best power 
mnn to rouse itself up and come to’ onr help. And. 
‘eel that time has come, and after all kinds of patch- 
irks of superficial experiments the spiritual nature 

man is getting ready to take up the task and 
oaden the path of reconciliation of all differences of 
ces and creeds. This is the one problem of this 
é, and we must go through the martyrdom of suf- 
rings and humiliations ‘till the victory of God-in 
an is achieved. As you say, our best hope lies in 
mesons and we must unite our efforts in helping 

e young minds to reach the highest truth which 

ads to the harmony of love.”’ 


Rabindranath Tagore. 
At the close of Rev. C. F.. Andrews? 


‘cture at Simla on Rabindranath Tagore, 
thich, we publish zz extenso, the Viceroy 
roke of him as the poet laureate of Asia. 
At a. lecture in Dublin. delivered 
larch last, Mr. W. B. Yeats,-the poet 
f the Celtic Revival, said: “ Tagore was 
ot only a great poet-—if not the greatest 
oet at the present time in the world—but 


in 


e -was a great saint, and his religious 
yrics were. known and sung all over 
ienga],” 

Mr. Under-Secretary Montagu has said 


hat Rabindranath is doing incalculable 
‘oad to. India by teaching” beauty, love, 
eligion and patriotism. 
Every newspaper and review in England 
; any note has published an appreciation 
f “Gitanjali.” To collect and publish 
hem all would require a volume. Review- 
ng in the. Hibbert Journal the English 
ranslation of the Gitanjal? of Rabindranath, 
Ar. T. W. Rolleston’ remarks : ; 


Few works of poetry published in English daring 
eceat years have made so deep an impression onthe 
ainds of thoughtful readers as ‘this’ collection. of 
ranslations from the Bengali, made by the’ author 
‘om his own published writings. 4 

{It would not be surprising if “this book becomes akind 
f landmark in our literature, because it is one of the 
irst and finest expressioris -of pure religious fervour 
vhich has not needed for its passion and its inspiration 
he attachment, to some intermediate object,’ some 


which was printed in the - 


_most of what we strive for seem so small, 
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physical . incarnation of deity, 4some human or 
semi-human_ personality, some definite historical or 
national channel. of access to the divine. It shows 
us that these avenues lie everywhere. After this book 
it can never again be saidthat a religion has need of 


superstitions to keep it from being. bloodless and 
coldly intellectual. 


Mr. Earnest Rhys commenting on these 
songs says in the Neneteenth Century and 
After :— 

Their imagination and melody, touched with’ human’ 
feeling and spiritually fired, are of a quality unlike 
anything we have had in this or the last generation.” 
Indeed one is tempted to go further and to say they 
are among the few really important things that have’ 
happened in poetry within the over- lapping terms of 
the two centuries, the nineteenth and the twentieth; 
while the message they bear to the Western world 
amounts to a spiritual revelation. : 

The Daily Express calls Gitanjali a ‘ebook 
of ‘supreme beauty, a rare and a wondrous: 
thing.’ 


The Observer quotes the filiewing: saying, 
“we c.nnot deny ourselves the delight of 
quoting the finest patriot song that we can 
ever remember to havé read” :— : 

Where the mind. is without fear and the head jis 
held high ; ; 

"Where knowledge is free ; : : 


Where the world has not been broken’ up into eee 
ments by narrow domestic walls ; 


“Where words come out from the depth of truth ; ; 
+ Where tireless striving stretches its arms to per- 
fection ; . : 


Where the clear stream of reason has not lost the 
way into the dreary desert sand of- dead ‘habit ; 


Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever- 


‘widening thought and action— 


Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, ‘Tet my 
country awake. 


~The Globe says : 


. This is the real thing. Of course, in the transla- 
tion, even though done by the author himself, we lose 
almost all the rhythm ‘and’ the delicate‘allusiveness 
which those who can read them in thé,‘ original assure 
us mark out these: Song Offerings’’ as attaining 
the highest literary workmanship yet known in India; 
but much remains. It is the thought rather than 
the vehicle in which it is conveyed. that stamps the 
work of Mr, Tagore as something altogether out. of 
the common, something which has, upof it the imprint 
of, the gods. ‘Here is a Saint who is not afraid to 
live, a Saint who'dares to mingle withcommon things 
of the world, fearirig no defilement from their touch, 


-and a poet, the very closeness, of whose contact with 


Earth lifts him ever neater to Heaven. Within this 
man’s grasp are the Eternal Verities, the Everlasting 
Yea, and the grasp is never relaxed. He makes the 
and yet he 
makes life itself seem so large. He has the outlook 
of the great Saints of the Middle Ages, of Thomas a 
Kempis and of Francis of Assisi and withal thai 
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tender love, of Nature in herself which i is the. gift of 
the Renaissance. 


“Poetry: A Magazine of Verse” 


-dt- thay be that: alicn hands will uncover the néw 
treasufe, that in this twentieth century welter 
of nations the beauty of the English language 
must. be re-discovered by some: Russian immigrant 
or some traveler from Turkestan. Today ~ it: “is 
not’“a-poet of Anglo-Saxon race but a Hindoo 
with divinatory powerin English, who has the keenest 
vision of ‘the new beauty, and the richest modern 
message, not “only for ‘the millions who speak ‘his 
mother tongue but also for those far-scattered millions 
who, carry Shakespeare’s _mother-tongue over the 
world... of the great achievement of the twentieth 
century is ta be its making friends of East and West, 
it, may -be that. the one: most important episode of 
England’s rule over India_ will be the teaching of cher 
language to Rabindranath Tagore. 

lt. may- be-. premature to express an opinion fentid: 
ed- dereey peo still unpublished translations from 
“But this: Hindoo Shows us how provin- 


writés :-— 





pride- walls;. i teat ao own littleness ‘and the 
‘pigness of the world.” ° 


Tadia ad Teele. 


‘In the course-of the fered on Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, reférred to above, Mr: Ww. 
B. Yeats said :— 


‘There was’a curious resemblance between the con- 
dition of India to-day and the conditon of Ireland, 
and. he thought the movement in India, controlled by 
its intellectual spirits, should point amoral for Ireland. 
Beautiful native crafts had given way to’ English, and 
the language to a great extent had been destroyed. 
Ta India, as in Ireland, English was more: the vehicle 
of teaching. ‘in. the - -schools, with strange results upon 
the boys. ‘There was a great political ‘struggle going 
Onin India, as there had been in Ireland. “This move- 
ment had its good and its bad sides: Mr. Yeats hav- 
ing referred ‘to the work of the Gaelic League 
methods, said that they should endeavour to niake 
Iristimen ‘give expression to their own opinions ‘with- 
ott thinking - of-ulterior objects. That was what the 
poetry’ of Rabiidranath Tagore was. doing amongst 
the- ‘people: ‘6f-India. The: leading motives of Tagore's 
poetry and: the nianner in which he turned away “from 
politics was: “something of the same impulse which 
actuated -the Gaelic’ League. and their work in the 
Abbey “Theatie. He found’ that when - they were 
attempting ‘to speak high things, and sincere things, 
and.at’’ the’same’ ‘time ¢ carry- -on a political life,--sooner 
or later. they’.gave up-the sincere things’ and high 
gs and. they spoke-expedient things. .At the samé 
time, he avas: not condemning politics, which had ‘been 
necessary “to” Ireland. as) swell as to India. oa 
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China’ S: Putie: the Optimism of Sun: 
“i “Yat-Sen: 

pe Sun-Yat- Sen,--the well known: Chidese 
Neadere = has. communicated -3an: interest+ 














‘better than under the old regime ; 
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ing forecast of, the future of his ‘count 
to the New York Outlook. He says:-— 


The géneral state of affairs in China to- day i is me 
the’ countr y is. nv 
united than’ formerly. Under’ the old regime Ch 
was always in disorder ; now communication is bet 
between ‘the different parts of the country and beétwe 
China and other countries, and this has- resulted, 
greatly unifying our ‘country. Now if there.is fic 
ing in one part of the country; it is known all -- 
China; ‘the whole country knows what is going on). ” 


Increase og Newspa PERS, 


Since the Revolution there have sprung up sc 
thing like 1,000 daily newspapers, as against 40 0}, 
previously, and some years. ago there were even: 
and those only in seaport towns. The. telegraph . 
tém is spread over a much greater territory, and, ne 
is carried all over the country to every village as. 
blood is carried to the parts of the body. : 

That there isa greater unity in China is proved. 
the strength of the anti-opium movement, a mover 
which could not have been carried on to anvw 
near the present extent of co-operation and effec: : 
ness in former days. ‘The Chinese all seem tc ? 
spond to the general ‘national ‘movements of « 
country, grin Bo Sat 
Epucation AND Proeress.-: so 


. The Chinese are very eager to get an education, i 
every child that’ has any ‘char‘ce at all to go to sclic 
does so, There is no need for compulsory educatio 
‘The progress of education is very rapid, and we'a 
now considering and planning a public school syste 
for the country. Thé prospects ‘of Christianity a: 
thuch ‘better now than under the old order. There’ a 
a good many Christian men in the Government. 

"The Chinese people to-day are prospering finance 
ally ; they. understand agriculture better, and are it 
troducing’ “new _ means? “of dev elopment of | industr 
There is a greater freedom for devélopment then’ befor 
During the past two years the wealth ‘of the peop 
has increased, though the Government itself is poor, 

IT would say that “political progress in China is goin 
on as rapidly as‘is wise. I think that ‘China wi 
become a great nalion through the development « 
her people under popular institutions. We expect t 
reniain peaceful unless forced to war. by .the - Power: 
The Yellow Peril is created -by the Western nation: 
and there will be ‘no Yellow Peril unless - the We: 
creates it. We do not believe in the partition of Chinz 


RELATION WITH Japan... 


I am working for. friendly relations between Japa 
and China, It is fortunate that many, Japanese realis 
that the true Japanese policy is one of friendship wit 
China.” It is best for both countries as well as forth 
world in general, “China wishes to be. left alone t 
develop herself. 

‘In regard to the recognition. of China ay the othe 
nations, | would say that, it can come only when a 
the Powers agree. ‘The cause-of the délay in recogni 
tion is due to the unwillingness of some of the Power 
to recogriise .the new Governthent., The téason |: 
this is “that some of the Powers fish - to take .t) 
opfortunity- to seize more territory, like Russia, wi 
has recogniséd ‘Mongolia instead ‘of ‘China. - “She w: 






‘to: persuade: the other Powers to recognise “Mon: he 


NOTES 


~ 


_ fore China, As long as China is not recognised, no 
» yer Power can say anything about Mongolia, and 
“2 aggressive Powers are now free to do anything they 
® in China, and are aiming at'the partition of the 
ntry. When the Powers agree among themselves 
) Tecognise China, they will do so together ; but 
, ‘an-time some of them are doing their best to delay 
« sh recognition. England seems to be looking to the 
», tflement of the status of Tibet. France will follow 
, ‘ead of Russia; Germany is favourable to recogni- 
t I think, and will act with the United States and 
yo pan. : 
, do not expect that the popular movement will 
j Ye any serious set-back; | expect it -to make 
» dy progress towards a complete reorganisation of 
} arts of China, 
' 


© 
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The Napoleonic ideal of Education. 


| The following extract affords materials 
“* camparison between the Napoleonic 
i ‘lof education and the education which 
« ‘iven under official control in India: — 

fi 


Having undertaken the task of policing the 
* ethe state did not shrink from the duty of fashion- 
wahe! mind..3-<....... In every lycée [school ] there 
the same programme of studies, the same hours, 
same books in the library, the same military 
‘erm. ‘There will never,’ said Napoleon, ‘ bea 
taed political state of things in this country until we 
lave a body of teachers instructed on ‘established 
winciples, “So long as tie people are not taught 
fom their earliest years whether they ought to be 
ppublicans or royalists, Christians or infidels, the 
te cannot properly be called a nation.’ The 
litical and moral sciences were the alcohol which 
fent to the brains of rhetoricians and journalists, the 
ause of disorder and inconvenient curiosity. History, 
00, unless properly written under Government direction, 
ras a dangerous instrument of education. Mathe- 
jatics, on the other hand, were safe and useful, 
redicine indispensable ; the physical sciences..........., 
[he University of France created [by Napoleon] on 
Resch 17, 1808 istics was to create and administer the 
iblic, and to authorize and supervise the private 
ools. The programme of university studies being 
igned to train citizens of a particular type, was 
muclya matter of state concern as the sanitation of 
barracks or the inspection of ammunition and gun 
jountings. But this educational control was limited 
ithe needs of the upper classes. The whole field of 
timary education was still left to voluntary effort, for 
lis a sound instinct of despotism to neglect the edu- 
Bee of the masses."—Bonapartism by Professor 
+ A. L. Fisher, Lecture II, pages 35-36. 


A Hindu Citizen of the U.S. A. 


In the British colonies Indians are denied 
htrance except as indentured laborers. 
‘hat a Hindu young man named Akshay 
jumar Mazumdar has been allowed to be- 
me a nuturalized citizen of the United 
tes of America appears like a streak of 

tin the darkness. But even this little 


_ will not give unalloyed pleasure to 
t 
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friends of humanity. ‘For this young 
Hindu has been naturalised as a ‘ white” 
man, because the Hindus claim to be 
Aryans ; the implication being that ‘“colour- 
ed” and non-Aryan people are not fit to be 
citizens of the United States. 


California and the Japanese. 


It is this prejudiced view which lies at 
the bottom of the anti-alien legislation in 
California, where the Japanese settlers 
number 60,000. The Tribune states on the 
authority of the Japaz Times that in the 
whole of the United States there are only 
95,000 Japanese, so that nearly 60 per cent. 
of them are in California, whose agriculture 
owes everything to Japanese labour and 
enterprise. As many as 13,00 Japanese 
have died during the last ten years owing 
to excessive heat and fevers in the grape- 
growing tracts. The grape-gathering can 
not be done by the whites as they have to 
work under the scorching sun at a_tempera- 
ture of r4o degrees Fahrenheit. The Japa- 
nese have risked their lives in developing 
the grape industry and to-day the law says 
that they can not own lands if they are 
aliens. In spite of the fact that the Japanese 
in California have been steadily decreasing 
in number since 1909, the area of the farms 
under Japanese cultivation has been increas- 
ing. At present the total area they have 
in the U. S. A. is 325,462 acres, of which 
over three-fourths are in California, 

As Japan is a powerful country and as 
the Californian Act has greatly exaspera- 
ted Japan the President of the United States 
is anxious that the Act should not become 
law. “ . 

There cannot be mutual love between 
nations unless there is mutual respect. As 
things go, people do not respect one 
whom they may not have occasion to fear, 
“White” men, therefore, will not agree to 
recognise “ coloured ” persons as full human 
beings until there are several * coloured” 
nations fully their equals in the arts of 
peace and war. And when that time comes, 
as come it must, “coloured” nations will 
not care a straw for the recognition of 
white nations ;—they will be self-recognised. 


Indians in South Africa. 


That where a weaker party is concerned 
politicians and statesmen may tell lies and 


i Ae 
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break their promises, is once more illustrat- 
ed by the conduct of the ministry in power 
in South Africa. They are not likely to 
abolish the £ 3 poll tax in Natal and their 
New South African Bill does not at all 
give any relief to Indians in South Africa 
in the directions informally agreed upon 
between Mr. Smuts and Mr. Gokhale. 

The remedy lies in the Government of 
India becoming strong and showing their 
strength effectively. 

The Late Mr. J. Ghoshal. 

It wds only at the last session of the 

Indian National Congress that the familiar 


Tue Late Mr. J. Guosnar. 
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figure of Mr. J. Ghoshal 
was not seen; he had 


attended every previous 
session. He was thorough- 
ly acquainted with the 
manner in which the Con-, 
gress had to be run, anc 
with the details of it, 
organisation and proce 
dure. lis services were 
at the disposal of tl.’ 
Reception Committee 
every place where t 
Congress was held. 
Early in life under t 
influence of Babu 
Yanu Lahiri, the Tea 
he had shown great n 
courage and firmness 
the cause of social refor 
He was an enthusias 
advocate of the educatic 


and emancipation 
women. That Srima 
Swarna Kumari Debi 


editor of the Bharati an 
the gifted authoress ¢ 
many Bengali novels an 
other works, is known 3 
and outside Bengal for he 
literary powers, 1s not 

little due to the educatioi 
which her husband Mr. J 
Ghoshal helped to giv 
her in youth. Both hi 
daughters are well-know: 
Srimati Hiranmayi De 
conducts with zeal ai 
ability the Mahila Shilp 
Asram for giving technicé 
education to widow 
Srimati Sarala L’ebi has now made th, 
Punjab her home by marriage. In Benge 
she is known not only for her literary an 
musical gifts, not only for her patriotisr 
but as the cause of patriotism in others. 


The late Mr. D. L. Roy. 


In the late Mr. D. L. Roy Bengal has los 
one of her foremost authors and patrict: 
In‘*recent years no song has roused th, 
patriotic fervour of Bengal more than N 
Koy’s “Amar Desh.” There are other pat 
otic songs of his which, too, are sung whe 
ever Bengali is spoken. Many of his com 


| Bharat. 


‘Vue Late Mr: D. L. Roy. 


jongs, which are the best of their kind in 
engali, have a serious patriotic motive. 
e excelled also in lyric poetry. Latterly 
ke had devoted himself almost entirely to 
production of plays, in which he attain- 
far greater success than any of his con- 
“mporaries who wrote for the stage. 
| {Bengal’s sorrow is all the keener as Mr. 
,oy’s death is premature;—he was not 
robably more than 50 at the time of his 
lecease. 






* Free the schoolmaster. ” 
The Review of Reviews says :— 


5) The nation’s real progress is bound up in Education, 
dan immediate duty is to secure an entire reversal 
our educational policy. Why in the name of reason 
|hould the vital concerns of education be trammelled 
py the veto of the Church? With our Universities 
paralysed by the ‘‘classic’’ tradition, our public 
Schools directed by the Establishment, and our 
lementary schools the battle-ground of warring sects, 
is impossible to make -headway, In how many 
schools is the teacher permitted any liberty to train 
the intelligence of the scholar ? How is it possible to 
ecure clear-thinking citizens when no attempt is made 
teach our youth the basis of commercial life or the 
wers and duties of citizenship’ in a modern state? 


Nyse: 3 
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A start has been made by teaching girls the economics 
of the kitchen, but the youth is crammed with a mass 
of immaterial information which is of questionable 
use when he is faced with the battle of life. - The late 
Arnold Forster made an excellent beginning with 
“ The Citizen Reader,’’ but the plan must be applied 
to all departments of learning until the pedant has 
been excluded from every school. ao 


If in England schools require to be freed 
from subjection to the Church, here they 
require to be set free from the, excessive 
control of officialdom. Without freedom, 
there can be no true education. 


Indian Engineering students in Gt eat 


Britain. eo 
There are nearly a hundred and twenty 
Indian engineering students in Great 
Britain. They have certain grievances 


in the matter of practical training, which 
they have brought to the notice of Lord 
Crewe in the form of a memorial. The 
position of Indian students belonging 
to the Scottish Universities—and they are 
about seventy in number—is. even worse 
than that of their confreres in the English 
Universities, for, in the former the engineer- 
ing departments are closed for six months 
to enable the students to gain practical 
experience in firms and workshops, so that 
the theoretical training at the colleges may 
go side by side with practical training, 
and should the students be unable to. obtain 
admittance into firms and workshops by 
reason of their poverty or otherwise, they 
are forced to live in idleness, and of course 
forego the advantage of practical training. 
The Indian students suggest that, following 
the Japanese example in this respect, a 
rule must be made that every engineering 
firm having contracts with the Indian 
Government should take a number of 
Indians as» apprentice engineers so that 
facilities may be provided for their under- 
going practical training. The suggestion 
is quite resonable. “Indeed, it 1is_ the 
declared policy of the Government to 
connect its own educational institutions 
in this country with business firms, railways, 
etc., and all that the Memorialists seek is 
an extension of this principle to students 
undergoing instruction in British educa- 
tional institutions. The Memorialists also 
urge that the large employment of Indians 
in the Imperial Public Works Department 
should be provided for. In 1g0g, the 
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_ of these appointments should be given to 





Indians. The immediate effect of the 
promulgation of the rule was to increase 
the number of students. in England four- 
fold, accentuating both 
arising out of the absence of facilities for 
practical training and the inadequacy of 
- the number of appointments open to Indians 
in the P, W. D.” 


The Medical Services. 


‘The suggestions made by the Independent 
Medical Profession of Calcutta for the 
reform of the medical services in India 
are very important. They are as follows :— 


_I, The members of the Indian Medical Service 
should be reserved only for the Indian Army. Their 
employment in the Civil Department should be ab- 
-solutely discontinued and the Service to be organized 
on the samie lines.as the Royal Army Medical Corps. 
There should be nothing however to prevent. well 
qualified. [.. M. S. officers to compete for the Civil 
appointments. But they must-resign their Commis- 
sion on entering the Civil depattment. 

Il. The Civil Medical Department is to be divided 
into the following branches. 1. Medical Education, . 2 
Research, 3 Medical relief, 4. Sanitation, 5. Jail 
Department, 6, ‘Medical administration. 


I. Medical Education (a) Professors in the Medical 
College are to be recruited by public advertisement 
in India and Great Britain; salary to be fixed at 
Rs, 1,000 to 1,500; term of appointment to years but 
renewable. Professors @f professional subjects should 
be allowed consultation practice only. _Non-practising 
professors should have a higher scale of pay than the 
practising professors. 


and Great Britain; salary Rs. 500 to 1,000 and 
the conditions ‘of practice the same as the full Pro- 
fessors. (c) Demonstrators to be recruited by public 
advertisement. Salary Rs. 300 to 500 and term 5 to 10 
years. Conditions regarding private practice similar to 
Professors and Assistant Professors. 


(d) Superintendents of Vernacular Medi:al Schools 
should be one of the teaching staff with knowledge 
of Vernacular of the Province. ‘To be recruited by 
public advertisement in India. and Great Britain, 
salary Rs. 1,000 to 1,500. No. private practice of 
any kind should be allowed. (e) Teachers of Medical 

_ Schools :—Should be recruited by public advertise- 
_ment ‘in India and Great Britain, salary to be Rs. 250 
to 500.. They should have thorough knowledge of 

_ the vernacular of the province. Private practice 

_ being%allowed to those holding clinical appointments. 

 (f) Demonstrators of Medical Schools should be re- 


- cruited from the graduates of Indian Universities ; 


__ Salary Rs. 150 to 250. No practice allowed. 
2.- Researcly and other special appointments such 
Bactereologist, Superintendents of Lunatic Assylums, 
; ‘Superintendents of X Ray Department etc. should 
be recruited by public advertisement in India and 
Se: ge ee 
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Secretary of State ruled ‘that 10 per cent. 


the difficulties. 


(b) Assistant Professors to be. 
recruited similarly by public advertisement in India’ 


Great Britain. Salary 1,000 to 1,500, No prac 
allowed. — Balt ; = 

3: Medical’ relief :—{a) District Medical offic: 
(at present styled Civil Surgeons) to be recruited 
publie advertisement in India and Great Britain, t 
selection to rest with the Local Bodies as is at] 
sent followed in the case of District Engine 
Salary Rs. 35010 750. Private practice allowed. 
Sub-Divisional Medical Officers, District and ot 
Junior Officers (at present styled Asst.. Surgeo 
should be recruited by public advertisement. Salz 
Rs. 150 to 250. Private practice allowed. 

4. Sanitation :—{a) Sanitary Commissioner: Sala 
Rs. 1000 to 1500. (b) Deputy Sanitary Commis 
sioners: Salary Rs, 500 to 1000. (c) District. Heal 
Officers :—Salary Rs. 300 to 500, 

All these appointments to be recruited by publ 
advertisement in India and Great. Britain and me 
with a special qualification and training being appoint 
ed. In case of District Health Officers, the selectio 
to rest with Local Bodies. 

5. Jail department :— : 

The District and Sub-divisional Medical Officer: 
should be in charge of local jails for an extra allow. 
ance. Superintendents of Central jails should be re ' 
cruited by advertisement on Rs. 500 io 1000; term we 
years. Inspector General of Prisons should be appoint | 
ed for 10 years on Rs, 1000 to. 1500. => 

6. Medical Administration :— 

The Medical Administration of the Province to L 
vested in an officer of experience helped by an adv' 
sory Committee consisting of both official ‘and no 
official members. The selection of professorial a 
other special appointments should be done by t 
Advisory Committee and the Administrative O ‘i 
who may be styled Director of Medical administra.ic 
This appointment should be, recruited by pubiic a 
vertisement in India and Great Britain. Salary] 4 
1500 to 2000, : : 7 

The above scheme, it is hoped, will be both ~ ec or 
mical and efficient. It will improve the medical ed 
tion of the country, turn out better and more. effi 
medical practitioners, encourage research work 
will raise the status of the profession in general, ‘Ur 
special features of the above scheme are that th- i 
will be no continuity of service and no cadre, th ~ 
will be no permanent tenure of appointments, so t 
whenever found necessary experienced young men ¢ 
be employed, which will infuse fresh blood in > 
system. The medical profession has: this pectiliarit 
that it allows a large number of private practitioner 
consequently their will be no difficulty in filling - 1 
vacancies either temporary or permanent. * 

In conclusion, it is suggested that to give greai 
facilities to Indians to enter the Indian Medica. 
Service, examinations should be held simultaneously 
in India and in England. its 
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Mr. Bryce on the faults and virtues 

of nations. ye 

Mr. James Bryce in his address as_presi- 
dent of the Congress of Historical Studie: 
expressed the opinion that “as historians 
they knew that every great people had haa 
its characteristic merits along with its 

characteristic faults. None was specially — 
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NOTES 


meless, each. had, rendered its ‘special 
“ces to humanity at large. They-had- 
, best reason for knowing how great was- 
‘debt each one owed to. the other, how 
intial not. only to the material develop-. 
% of each, but also to ‘its intelléctual 

? spiritual . advance, -was the greatness. 
“the welfare of the others and the com- 
i friendship of all.” If this reasonable 
* of the merits and faults of the peoples 
che earth were accepted -by those who 
ithe making of peace and ‘war in their 
ids the cause -of peace and civilisation 
uld thake very rapid progress indeed. 


‘The Horrors Petpetrated by the 
‘Balkan Allies. 


he: Comrade says that. the Balkan War 
llong ceased’ to be even nomuuialiy: a 
rar of liberation. ” 


For in Albania and- Thrace the majoriiy of the 
ulation was not Christian, but Mosleni ;--while ever 
Macedonia, where the Moslem element i is two-fifths, 
ie whole population; the Christians are’ so much 
ded among.~themselves ,that,. while Macedonian © 
momy, which was. so” often preached from Euro- 
1 political pulpits, has always been impracticable, 
“\llies cannot peacefully settle among: themselves 
her Salonica and the neighbouring country is to 
‘liberated by, Bulgar or by Greek. But if the 
“hid ceased to be a ‘‘qwar of liberation,” it had” 
ven then become 4 mere “ war of conquest.” It 
seen the most terrible modein instance: of a’ war 
“termination ”’ ;-and when the statistician comes to 
ihe numbers of the population ‘of. what was once 
an Turkey: grouped according :to religions, he 
Close on‘what colossal scale the extermination 
‘en carried out, The population of European 
y before the war was a little’ over six millions, 
Wich nearly three millions were. .Mussalmans. 
*: European Turkey is reconstituted after the war, 
opulation left under the rule of the Turk is not 
to exceed a million and a half. 


e- Comrade then’ goes on to quote 
tenant Wagner, war correspondent of 
techpost. 


assistance which was afforded to the Allies by 
nds in Macedonia and Thrace was all the more 
le in that they were not an improvised force ; 
contrary they were organised in every detail 
.d been in activity for years...... 

warfare waged by them for so many years in 
fonia and Thrace has always been carried on 
gery and barbarity—characters which it has 
ed to show in the present circumstances.. 
gomitadjis have shown themselves pitiless in the 
extermination against the Turks. 

years a terrible war has been waged in which 
un and bomb have played their part and of 
the victims were-all who-were not of Bulgarian 
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Not only Turks trembled before these hell-fiends ; 
Blpanianss) Greeks and Servians were equally persecu- 
ted. It. with such 


ing. the sarue methods. 


“The Turks attempted to” corabat these; bands by, 
Sinan organisations of Bashi-Bazouks, but the at-. 


tempt had no. great success. The Turks were want- 
ing in energy, in organisation - -and above - all Tm ie 
sentiment of hate: 


Sir Adam Block, Precdeat of t thie eee 


of Administration 


of. the Ottoman. Public 
Debt is then quoted. , 


To the’ horrers of a war ‘in’ which hundreds of thou- 


sands of men ‘have perished, has been- added the 


practical annihilation of the Moslem population in: 


Macedonia. ‘The present war has been carried on with 
little regard ‘for the recognized rules of modern civili- 
zed warlare, «It would - not, be easy to find a parallel 
in the modern wars of civilized States. 

The inability: of the victors 


policy of extermination of the Moslem element, that 
ts what it has practically come to.. 

The allies will regret that, 
to their‘own fault, Macedonia is now but “an empty 
egg-shell,” a land desolated by fire and: sivord, from 
which the Moslem population; ‘the tillers of the soil, 
have been driven forth in misery and tribulation. 


‘After this.are given a few quotations only. 
from the Turks themselves. -The Ottoman 
Governor-General wrote in his report of the 


_ 22nd December last anew ue Province of 


Salonica :— 


It is clear, that the policy pursued is the extinction 
of the Mussalmans to an insignificant minority. The 


agents employed for this purpese are ue Bulgarian. 


bands, . . 

As'I have already reported, one of the Consuls (the 
British) said: ‘It makes one ashamed: to be a. Euros 
pean and a.Christian.” , 

This evening, after I had completed this sae the 

Austrian Consul called and, referring to the atrocities 
committed in the province of Salonica, expressed the 
same sentiments as his English colleague, that. he was 
ashamed of Europe and Christianity. He stated that 
he had forwarded to his Government Teports with 
documents in proof. . ', He said :— 
-  . . . The Consuls” of England, France, 
Germany and Austria have written to their Govern- 
ments full details of those abominable outrages and 
have demanded the appointment of a mixed commis- 
sion. Theé-plan of the Allies is eujdently the exter- 
mination of the Mussalman element in Macedonia. 
Nothing but a report from an International 
Commission will suffice to persuade Europe of the 
reality of these barbarities.”’ ~ 


The following quotation from a pam- 
phlet just received from Turkey throws still 


: faviter light on the situation as a whole. 


Estimates as to the number: of ‘the victims ~vary 


enormously.” A distinguished ” European diplomat at 


, men that students,: doctors, . 
: lawyers, mefohants have fought side by side’ employ- 


to prevent murder, 
outrage and pillage cannot redound to -their credit,’ 
and whilst J would not attribute to them a deliberate 


C4 
owing in large measure 


ae = 


= country—has; practically disappeared, 
province ‘‘an empty: egg-shell” as Sir Adam Block. 
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Gapcenuncsle: syeitine ta Reine, places’ the * probable - 
figure, jncluding Albanians and murdered prisotiers 
of war at 230,000. Another European diplomat in 
high position at the Turkish’ Capital informed M. 
Boeglin "(French) that-at least 200,000 had been’ ‘mass- 
acred. Others place the figure much higher and there 


is no doubt that in many districts the Musstlman ’” 


population has been wiped out: -One author, upon 


a- view of official reports, estimates the number at? 
Tt is. significant that- in the’. 


half a million. 


ove 
official \Bulgtrian memexttidum ‘justifying’. the 
demand d@ forda’ war indéninity, a strong point is made, 


of the fact that the Messalman population—the tillers 
of the soilfand the most valuable element in the 
leaving . the 


_eply says. = 
The Library Movement in Baroda. 


We'learn from the Bombay Chronicle that- 


the Niorary. movement” in Baroda ig taking 


‘some intefesting turns, all aiming -fo: bring. 


the “ ¢ht- of knowledge. within the reach of. 
all ci sses of people, high and low, young 
and “‘d, male and female. In the Central 


. Lib‘ary] located in the capital of. the State, 
there is’ a Ladies’ séction-as well as a juve-. 
nile’ section, with hundreds of books.likely- 


‘to apffeal to and instruct-.these’ particular 
classeé™of readers... Mr. Gould, the. well- 
known lecturer 
story: books, who was in’ -India recently 


in connection with the- Moral Education’, 


‘movement,—visited Baroda and found 
‘ample evidences of uptodate appreciation 


of the tu:portance of literature to young citi-. 


zenhood.” In the latest number of the “ Lib» 
rary Miscellany” issued from the Central Lib- 
rary, 
on the organisation and pepulaveation af 


oan : we 2 
« 


cf 


‘ > 
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children’ s ibiaties Soe such’ means ac 
- telling, -supply of gs 


‘of books of the type of Mr.’ Stead’s fil 
‘for the Bairns,” 


“matter of that, very few.in India, vr 


- such. 
an American invention, but, as in, every'th} 


‘departments in. 


and author al children’s . 


Mr. Gould gives some interesting hints. 
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in the vernaculars..., N“t 
the- public. libraries in Bombay, - and foot’ 7 


afraid, yet possess a juvenile departm 
~The children’s library in distin 


Unéle-Sam.has invented, he has gone | ibe 
with such enthusiasm that the. ca 
may be’said to:beé literally dotted wit 
institutions. . The importance: of -jiver 
connection with -uk 
libraries is being slowly but steadily, n9, 
ciated in Great Britain too, though - fot 
the same extent as in :thé new:worjd. » 

redounds ‘highly to. the credit:of Baré 
that it should have been the first in | fry 


to. realise the important part: * chilare 
libraries play in nee the. natio: 
intellect. ; ae 

Sakchi's Tsiumph. nthe 
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The conquest of a portion “of tie Ame 


can market by Indian pig iron within. a . 


‘months of the’ establishment. of- the si 


smelting industry in. this country is’ a Oe 


_ triumph for the Tata Iron Works, at Sais 
“For of course the pig iron being sent te. 


Francisco'and laid down in that city 
something like half the price:at whic: 
could be sold if produced ‘by. an ‘Amel. : 
firm is bein’g. exported from the Tata «: 

and. laa Works | at teakeht oa 








